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PARIS HERSELF AGAIN. 

By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

WITH 350 CHARACTERISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRENCH ARTISTS. 



" The author's ' round-about ' chapters are as animated as they are varied and sympathetic, 
for few Englishmen have the French verve like Mr. Sala, or so light a touch on congenial subjects. 
He has stores of out-of-the-way information, a very many-sided gift of appreciation, with a 
singularly tenacious memory, and on subjects like those ill his present work he is at his best." — 
The Times. 

" This book is one of the most readable that has appeared for many a day. Few Englishmen 
know so much of old and modern Paris as Mr. Sala. Endowed with a facility to extract humour 
from every phase of the world's stage, and blessed with a wondrous store of recondite lore, he 
outdoes himself when he deals with a city like Paris that he knows so well, and that affords such 
an opportunity for his pen." — Truth. 

"'Paris Herself Again' is infinitely more amusing than most novels, and will give you 
information which you can turn to advantage, and innumerable anecdotes for the dinner-table and 
the smoking-room. There is no style so chatty and so unweai-ying as that of which Mr. Sala is a 
master." — The World. 

In Small Post 8ro, ornamental covers, Is. each ; in cloth, Is. 6d. 
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" They are books that may be safely left lying about where the ladies of the family can pick them 
up and read them. The interest they create is happily not of the vicious sort at all." 

Sheffield Independent. 

FROMONT THE YOUNGER & RISLER THE ELDER. By 

A. Daudet. 

" The series starts well with M. Alphonse Daudet's masterpiece." — Athenasum. 

" A terrible story, powerful after a sledge-hammer fashion in some parts, and wonder- 
fully tender, touching, and pathetic in others, the extraordinary popularity whereof may 
bo inferred from the fact that this English version is said to be ' translated from the 
fiftieth French edition.' " — Illustrated London Neu-s. 

SAMUEL BROHL AND PARTNER. By V Cherbuliez. 

"M. Cherbuliez's novels are read by everybody and offend nobody. They are excellent 
studies of character, well constructed, peopled with interesting men and women, and the 
style in which they are written is admirable." — The Times. 

" Those who have read this singular story in the original need not be reminded of that 
supremely dramatic study of the man who lived two lives at once, even within himself. 
The reader's discovery of his double nature is one of the most cleverly managed of sur- 
prises, and Samuel Brohl's final dissolution of partnership with himself is a remarkable 
stroke of almost pathetic comedy." — The Graphic. 

THE DRAMA OF THE RUE DE LA PAIX. By A. Belot. 

"A highly ingenious plot is developed in 'The Drama of the Rue do la Paix,' in 
which a decidedly interesting and thrilling narrative is told with great force and 
passion, relieved by sprightliness and tenderness." — Illustrated London Ifczcs. 

MAUGARS JUNIOR. By A. Theuriet. 

"One of the most charming novelettes we have read for a long time." — Literary World. 



WAYWARD DOSIA, & THE GENEROUS DIPLOMATIST. 

Henry Gkbville. 

"As epigrammatic as anything Lord Beaconsfield has ever written."— Hampshire 
Telegraph. 

A NEW LEASE OF LIFE, & SAVING A DAUGHTER'S 

DOWRY. By E. About. 

" ' A New Lease of Life ' is an absorbing story, the interest of which is kept up to the 
very end." — Dublin Evening Mail. 

" The story, as a flight of brilliant and eccentric imagination, is unequalled in its 
peculiar way." — The Graphic. 

COLOMBA, & CARMEN. ByP. Merimee. 

" The freshness and raciness of ' Colomba ' is quite cheering after the stereotyped three- 
volume novels with which our circulating libraries are crammed." — Halifax Times. 

'" Carmen ' will be welcomed by the lovers of the sprightly and tuneful opera the heroine 
of which Minnie Hauk made so popular. It is a bright and vivacious story." — Life. 

A WOMAN'S DIARY, & THE LITTLE COUNTESS. By 

O. Feuillet. 

" Is wrought out with masterly skill and affords reading which, although of a slightly 
sensational kind, cannot be said to be hurtful either mentally or morally." — Dumbarton 
Herald. 

BLUE-EYED META HOLDENIS, & A STROKE OF DIPLO- 
MACY. By V. Cheebuliez. 

" 'Blue-eyed Meta Holdenis' is a delightful tale." — Civil Service Gaiette. 
'"A Stroke of Diplomacy 'is a bright vivacious story pleasantly told." — Hampshire 
Advertiser. 

THE GODSON OF A MARQUIS. By a. Theuriet. 

" The rustic personages, the rural scenery and life in the forest country of Argonne, are 
painted with the hand of a master. From the beginning to the close the interest of the 
story never flags." — Life. 

THE TOWER OF PERCEMONT AND MARIANNE. By 

George Sand. 

" George Sand has a great name, and the ' Tower of Percemont ' is not unworthy of it." — 
Illustrated London News. 

THE LOW-BORN LOVER'S REVENGE. By V. Cherbuliez. 

" 'The Low-born Lover's Revenge' is one of M. Cherbuliez's many exquisitely written 
productions. The studies of human nature under various influences, especially in the 
cases of the unhappy heroine and her low-born lover, are wonderfully effective." Illus- 
trated London News. 

THE NOTARY'S NOSE, AND OTHER AMUSING STORIES. 

By E. About. 

"Crisp and bright, full of movement and interest." — Brighton Herald. 

DOCTOR CLAUDE , OR, LOVE RENDERED DESPERATE. 

By H. Malot. Two vols. 

" We have to appeal to our very first flight of novelists to find anything so artistic in 
English romance as these books." — Dublin Evening Mail. 

THE THREE RED KNIGHTS, OR, THE BROTHERS' 

VENGEANCE. By. P. Feval. 

" The one thing that strikes us in these stories is the marvellous dramatic skill of the 
writers." — Shejjidd Independent. 
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BY ENGLISH AND FOREIGN AUTHOKS OF REPUTE. 
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A MUMMER'S WIFE, 

A Realistic Novel. By GEORGE MOORE, 
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PRINCE SERGE PANINE. 

By GEORGES OHNET, 
Author of " The Ironmaster." 

Translated, without Abridgment, from the 110th French Edition. 

COUNTESS SARAH. 

By GEORGES OH NET, 

Author of "The Ironmaster." 
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Third Edition. 

THE IRONMASTER, OR, LOVE AND PRIDE. 

By GEORGES OHNET. 

TRANSLATED WITHOUT ABRIDGMENT FROM THE 146th FRENCH EDITION. 

"Le Maitre de Forges" ofM. Georges Ohnet has proved the greatest literary success in any 
language of recent times, the author having already realised £12,000 from it. It is a story of 
admirably sustained interest, skilfully told in graceful yet forcible language ; and, unlike the 
general run of French novels, it conveys a sound moral. It chastises the malice which is born 
of envy, establishes the folly of that selfish pride which blinds its possessor to all consideration 
for the commoner clay of humanity, and enforces in convincing language the oft- repeated lesson, 
that a woman should never trifle with the affection of the man to whom she is mated for life. 



NUMA ROUMESTAN , OR, JOY ABROAD AND 
GRIEF AT HOME. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

TRANSLATED BY Mrs. J. G. LAYARD. 

" ' Numa Roumestan ' is a masterpiece ; it is really a perfect work ; it has no fault, no weak- 
ness. It is a compact and harmonious whole. Daudet was born in Provence, and his style is 
impregnated with the southern sunshine, and his talent has the sweetness of a fruit that has 
grown in the warm open air. 'Joy abroad and grief at home ' — that proverb, says Alphonse 
Daudet, describes and formulates a whole race. It has given him the subject of an admirable 
story in which ho has depicted with equal force and tenderness the amiable weaknesses, the 
mingled violence and levity of the children of the clime of the fig and olive I .repeat that 

I delight in ' Numa Roumestan.' " — Mr. Henry James. 
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THE COUNT'S MILLIONS, 



PA1LT I. 

V A S A 1/ AND M ARflUEEIT E. 



It was a Thursday evening, the fifteenth of October ; and although only 
half-past six o'clock, it had been dark for some time already. The -weather 
was cold, and the sky was as black as ink, while the wind blew tem- 
pestuously, and the rain fell in torrents. 

The servants at the Hotel de (Jhalusse, one of the most magnificent 
mansions in the Rue de Courcelles in Paris, were assembled in the porter's 
lodge, a little building comprising a couple of rooms standing on the right 
hand side of the great gateway. Here, as in all large mansions, the 
" concierge " or porter, M. Bonrigeau, was a person of immense importance, 
always able and disposed to make any one who was inclined to doubt his 
authority, feel it in cruel fashion. As could be easily seen, he held all the 
other servants in his power. He could let them absent themselves without 
leave, if he chose, and conceal all returns late at night after the closing of 
public balls and wine-shops. Thus, it is needless to say that M. Bonrigeau 
and his wife were treated by their fellow-servants with the most servile 
adulation. 

The owner of the house was not at home that evening, so that M. Casi- 
mir, the count's head valet, was serving coffee for the benefit of all the re- 
tainers. And while the company sipped the fragrant beverage which had 
been generously tinctured with cognac, provided by the butler, they all 
united in abusing their common enemy, the master of the house. For the 
time being, a pert little waiting-maid, with an odious turn-up nose, had the 
floor. She was addressing her remarks to a big, burly, and rather insolent- 
looking fellow, who had been added only the evening before to the corps of 
footmen. "The place is really intolerable," she was saying. "The 
wages are high, the food of the very best, the livery just such as would 
show off a good-louking man to the best advantage, and i/adame L6on, the 
houskeeper, who has entire charge of everything, is not too lynx-eyed." 

"And the work?" 

"A mere nothing. Think, there are eighteen of us to serve only two 
persons, the count and Mademoiselle Marguerite. But then there is never 
any pleasure, never any amusement here." 

" What ! is one bored then ? " 

"Bored to death. This grand house is worse than a tomb. No recep- 
tions, no dinners — nothing. Would you believe it, I have never seen the 
reception-rooms ! They arc always closed ; and the furniture is dropping 
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to pieces under its coverings. There are not three visitors in the course of 

a month.'' 

She v\".?'. evidently incensed, and the new footman seemed to share her 
indignation. ''Why. hove is it ? " he exclaimed. "Is the count an owl ? 
A man who'? not yet fifty years old. and who's said, to be worth several 
millions. " 

"Yes. millions; yea may safely say it — and perhaps ten, perhaps 
twenty million? too." 

" Then all the more reason why there should be something going on here. 
What does he do with himself alone, all the blessed day? " 

"Nothing. He read; in the libra; y, or wanders about the garden, 
l-'ometinm-. in the evening, he drives with Mademoiselle Marguerite to the 
Hois de Boulogne in a closed carriage ; but that seldom happens. Besides, 
there is no such thing as teasing the poor man. I've been in the house for 
six months, and I've never beard him say enything but : ' yes ' ; ' no ' ; ' do 
this': ' very well : ; 'retire.' You would think these are the only words 
he know-. AH: M. Ca=imir if I'm not right." 

" Oer guv'nor isn't very gay, that's a fact," responded the valet. 

The. footman was listening with a serious air, as if greatly interested in 
the character of the people whom lie was to serve. "And mademoiselle," 
iie asked, " what does she say to such an existence ? " 

"Bless me! during the six months she has been here, she has never 
'■nee complained." 

"If she is bored," a ■.■!-■ I M. Oahmii. " she conceals it bra\ely." 

"Naturally enough." sneered the waiting-maid,, with an ironical gesture ; 
" each month that mademoiselle rmnaius here, brings her too much money 
for her to complain." 

By the laugh that greeted "his :eply, and by the looks the older servants 
exchanged, the new-comer mast have realized that he laid discovered the 
secret skeleton hidden in e\-e;y house. "What! what!" he exclaimed, 
on lire with curiosity; "'h te: ae really anything in that? To tell the 
truth, I was inclined to doubt it.'' 

His comoanioiis were evidently about to tell him all they knew, or 
rather all they thought thev knew, when the front door bell rang 
vigorously. 

" There lie comes '. " c\H imed Hie concierge : "but he's in too much of 
a hurry ; he'll have to wait a while. " 

He sullenly pulled the cord, hawever: the heavy door swayed on its 
hinges, and a cab-driver, breathless and hatless, burst into the room, 
crying. ' Help '. helg 1 

The servants sprang to their feet. 

"Make haste 1" continued tiie driver, "i was bringing a gentleman 
here — yen must know him. He's outside, in my vehicle — " 

Without pairing to listen any longer, the servants rushed out, and the 
driver's incoherent explanation at once became inte'.ligible. At the bottom 
of the cab, a roomy four-wheeler, a man was lying all of a heap, speechless 
and motionless. He must iiave fallen forwards, face downwards, and 
owing to the jolting of the vehicle his head had slipped under the front 
seat. 

"Poor devil!'" muttered M. Casimir, " he, must have had a stroke of 
apoplexy." The valet was peering into the vehicle as he spoke, and ids 
comrades were aivproaehing, when suddenly he drew back, uttering a cry 
of horror. ' Ah, my God i it is the count ' " 
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^Yhenevcr there is an accident in Paris, a throng of inquisitive speeaataaa; 
seems to spring up from the veiy pavement, unci indeed more than fifty 
persons had already congregated round about the vehicle. This circum- 
stance restored M. Casimir's composure ; or, at least, seme portion of it. 
"You must drive into the courtyard," lie said, addressing the cabman. 
"M. Bourigeau, open the gate, if you please." And then, turning to another 
servant, he added : 

"And you must make haste and fetch a physician — no matter who. I'uu 
to the nearest doctor, and don't return until you bring one with you." 

The concierge had opened the gate, but the driver had disappeared; they 
called him, and on receiving no reply the valet seized the reins and skil- 
fully guided the cab through the gateway. 

Having escaped the scrutiny of the crowd, it now remained to remove 
the count from the vehicle, and this was a difficult task, on account of the 
singular position of his body ; still, they suecoeged at last, by opening both 
doors of the cab, the three strongest menu using in their eii'orty. Then 
they placed him in a large arm-chair, carried him. to his own room, and 
speedily had him undressed and in bed. 

He had so far given no sign of life ; and as lie lay there with his head 
weighing heavily on the pillow, you might have thought that all was over, 
iiis mo.yi; intimate friend would scarcely have recognised him. His features 
were swollen and discoloured ; his eyes were closed, and. a dark purple 
circle, looking almost like a terrible bruise, extern Led round them. A spasm 
had twisted his dps, and his distorted mouth, which was drawn on one side 
and hung half onen, imparted a most sinister expression to his face. In 
spite of every precaution, he had been wounded as he was removed from 
the cab. His forehead had been giazed by a piece of iron, and a tiny 
stream of blood was trickling down upon his face. However, lie still 
breathed ; and by listening attcn lively, one could distinguish a faint rat- 
tling in his throat. 

The servants, who had been so garrulous a few moments before, were 
silent now. They lingered in the room, exchanging glances of mute con- 
sternation. Their faces were, pale and sad, and there were taars in the 
eyes of some of them. What was passing in their minds? Perhaps they 
were overcome by that unconquerable ieai which sudden and unexpected 
death always provokes. Perhaps they unconsciously loved this ms.-ter, 
whose bread they ate. Perhaps their grief was only selfishness, and they 
were merely wondering; what would become of them, where they should 
find another situation, audit it would, prove a good one. hJot knowing 
what to do, they talked together iu subdued, voices, each suggesting some 
remedy he had heard spoken of for such cases. The more sensible a mom. 
them were proposing to go and inform mademoiselle or Madame Leon, 
■whose rooms where on the floor above, wh i the ru atiiug of a shirt against 
the door oudueuly made them turn. T.ie person whom they called 
'• mademoiselle- " was standing on f.l.o thro..., hold. 

Mademoiselle Marguerite was a beautilui youag girl, about twenty yea is 
of age. .She was a brunette of medium height, with big gloomy eyes shaded 
by thick eyebrows. Heavy masses of jet-black hair wreathed her lofty but 
rather sad and thoughciul foi ehead. There w as sometriug peculiar h; her 
t : ee— -an expression of concentrated siu'le-rugg, and a sort ot proud resigna- 
tion, mingled with timidity. 

•'What has happened?" she asked, gently. "What is the cause of all the 
ile. ee i nave ewvoi .' 1 have ran : done • hue _■ ; : van bell was not, aire,, mcd.' 1 
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Xo one ventured to reply, and in her surprise .she east a hasty glance 
around. From where she stood, she could not see the bed stationed in an 
alcove ; but she instantly noted the dejected attitude of the servants, the 
clothing s .-uttered about the iloor, and the disorder that pervaded this 
magnificent but severely furnished chamber, which was only lighted by the 
lamp which Z\T, Bsuirigeau, the concierge carried. A sudden dread seized 
her ; she shuddered, and in a faltering voice she added : " Why are you 
all here? Speak, tell me what lias happened.-' 

M. Cusimir stepped forward. "A great misfortune, mademoiselle, a 
teriible misfoitune. The count — " 

And he paused, frightened by what he was about to say. 

But Mademoiselle Marguerite had understood him. She clasped both 
hands to her heart, as if she had received a fatal wound, and uttered the 
sin-jLe word : ''Lost ! " 

Xne next moment she turned as pale as death, her head drooped, her 
eyes closed, ami she staggered as if about to fall. Two maids sprang for- 
ward to support her, but she gently repulsed them, murmuring, "Thanks ! 
thanks ! I am strong now." 

She was, in fact, sufficiently strong to conquer lier weakness. She sum- 
moned all her resolution, and, paler than a statue, with set teeth and dry, 
glittering eyes, she approached the alcove. She stood there for a moment 
perfectly motionless, murmuring a few unintelligible words ; but at last, 
crushed by her sorrow, she sank upon her knees beside the bed, buried her 
face in the counterpane and wept. 

Deeply moved by the sight of this despair, the servants held their 
breath, wondering how it would all end. It ended suddenly. The girl 
sprang from her knees, as if a gleam of hope had darted, through her heart. 
"A physician ' " she said, eagerly. 

"I have sent for one, mademoiselle," replied M. Casimir. And hearing 
a voice and a sound of footsteps on the staircase, he added : " And for- 
tunately, here he comes." 

The doctor entered. He was a young man, although his head was al- 
most quite bald. He was short, very thin, clean-shaven, and clad in black 
from head to foot. 'Without a word, without a bow, he walked straight to 
the bedside, lined the rneonseious man's eyelids, felt his pulse, and un- 
covered his che-t. applying his e-r to it. "Tki=. is a serious case," he 
said at the close of his examination. 

Mademoiselle Marguerite, who had followed his movements with the 
most poignant anxiety, could not repress a sob. " But all hope is not lost, 
is it, monsieur?" she ashed in a beseeching voice, with hands clasped is 
passionate entreat v. " You will save him, will you not — ) r ou will save 
him ? " 

" One may always hope for the best. 

This was the doctur's only answer. He had drawn his case of instru- 
ments from his pocket, and was testing the points of his lancets on the tip 
of his finger. When he had found one to his liking: "I must ask you, 
mademoiselle," said he, "to order these women to retire, and to retire 
yourself. The men will remain to assist me, if I require help." 

She obeyed submissively, but instead of returning to her own room, she 
remained in the hall, seating herself upon the lower step of the staircase 
near the door, counting the seconds, and drawing a thousand conjectures 
from the slightest sound. 

Meanwhile; iiuide the room, cite pnysician, was proceeding slowly, not 
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from temperament however, but from principle. Dr. Jodon— for such was 
his name — was an ambitious man who played a part. Educated by a 
" prince of science," more celebrated for the money he gained than for the 
cures he effected, he copied his master's method, his gestures, and even the 
inflections of his voice. By casting in people's eyes the same powder as his 
teacher had employed, he hoped to obtain the same results : a large prac- 
tice and an immense fortune. In his secret heart he was by no means dis- 
concerted by his patient's condition ; on the contrary, he did not consider 
the count's state nearly as precarious as it really was. 

But bleeding andcuppingalikefailed to bring the sick man to consciousness. 
He remained speechless and motionless ; the only result obtained, was that 
his breathing became a trifle easier. Finding his endeavours fruitless, the 
doctor at last declared that all immediate lemedies were exhausted, that 
" the women " might lie allowed to return, and that nothing now remained 
but to wait for the effect of the remedies he was about to prescribe, and 
which they must procure from the nearest chemist. 

Any other man would have been touched by the agony of entreaty con- 
tained in the glance that Mademoiselle Marguerite cast upon the physician 
as she returned into the room ; but it did not ail'ect him in the least. He 
calmly said, " I cannot give my decision as yet." 

" My C4od ! " murmured the unhappy girl; "oh, my God, have mercy 
upon me ! " 

But the doctor, copying his model, had stationed himself near the fire- 
place, with his elbow leaning on the mantel-shelf, in a graceful, though 
rather pompous attitude. " Now," he said, addressing his remarks to M. 
Casimir, "I desire to make a few inquiries. Is this the first time the 
Count de Chalusse has had such an attack ? " 

"Yes, sir — at least since I have been in attendance upon him." 

" Very good. That is a chance in our favour - . Tell me — have you ever 
heard him complain of vertigo, or of a buzzing in his ears ? " 

"Never." 

Mademoiselle Maiguerite seemed inclined to volunteer some remark, but 
the doctor imposed silence upon her by a gesture, and continued his 
examination. "Is the count a great eater?" he inquired. "Does he 
drink heavily ? " 

" The count is moderation itself, monsieur, and he always takes a great 
deal of water with his wine." 

The doctor listened with an air of intent thoughtfulness, his head 
slightly inclined forward, his brow contracted, and his under lip pulled 
out, while from time to time he stroked his beardless chin. He was copy- 
ing his master. " The devil ! " he said, xotto voce. " There must be some 
cause for such an attack, however. Nothing in the count's constitution 
predisposes him to such an accident — " Then, suddenly turning towards 
Mademoiselle Marguerite : " Do you know, mademoiselle, whether the 
count has experienced any very violent emotion during the past few days ?" 

" Something occurred this very morning, which seemed to annoy him 
very much." 

"Aii! now we have it," said the doctor, with the air of an oracle. 
" Why did you not tell me all this at first? It will be necessary for you 
to give me the particulars, mademoiselle." 

The young girl hesitated. The servants were dazed by the doctor's man- 
ner ; but Mademoiselle Marguerite was far from sharing their awe and ad- 
miration. She would have given anything to have had the regular phy- 
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sician of the household there- instead ol him ! As for this coarse exnmiria- 
tion in the presence of all these s<- marts, ami by the bedside of a man who, 
in spite of Iris apparent uneoiiS"iousr.ess, was, perhaps, ahlc to hear and to 
comprehend, sim locked upon it as a breach o; delicacy, even of p' , o i riety. 

"it is of the most urn lit importance that I sho.ihl be fully in termed of 
these particulars," repeated the p'-'vician percmntorily. 

After such an a;>aos re Jurtm-r hesitation was out of the question. 
Madeiuoiscil ;- marguerite seemed i > collect lier though ■. s, and then she sadly 
said: "Just as we sat down to breakfast this morning, a letter was 
handed to the count h-o sooner had his eyes fallen upon it, than he 
turned as white as his naprrin. lie rose from his seat and began to walk 
hae'dy ap and down the .iuimg-.oom, rittciing exclamations of anger and 
sorrow. I spoke to him, but lie did not seem to hear me. However, after 
a few moments, he resumed his seat at the table, and began to eat — " 

"As usual?"' 

"lie ate more than usual, rnoiarieur. Only 1 must tell you that it 
seemed to me he wees scarcely comeious of what he wees doing. Four or 
tire times he left the table, and then eaine back again. At last, after 
quite a struggle, lie seemed to come to some decision. He tore the letter 
to nieces, and tarew the pieces out of the window that opens upon the 
garden " 

Mademoiselle Margu mate eKme-s r, d herself witn the utmost simplicity, 
and them was cm'tandy nominee particularly extraordinary in her story. 
Still, those around her listen :J with breathless curiosity, as though they 
were expecting some ssa'tkng revelation, so much does the human mind 
abhoe that which is natural and incline to that which is mysterious. 

Without secmin_r to notice the eliecc she had produc ai, and addressing 
hers.- .if to ■ the pli) sician ..-done, tin. eiri continued : ''Alter the letter was 
destroyed, M. 1; kiiarasse semied .him. -elf agein. Coffee was served, and 
lie afterveards iientec. a cigar as usual. Hcavcvvr, he soon let it go out. I 
dared not disterb him by any remains ; but suddenly In- said to me : It's 
strange, but I feel very nueom! citable.' A moment passed, without either 
of us speaking, and teen he added: 'I am eeitainly not well. Will you 
do me the favour to go ;o my room for me? Here is the key of my escri- 
toire ; open it, and on the upper shed 7 you will in id a small bottle which 
please bring to me.' I noticed v. uh some surprise that M. de Clialnsse, 
who usually speaks very distinctly, stammered and hesitated considerably 
in making this request, but, unfortunately, I did not think much about it 
et the time. I did as he requested, and he poured eight or ten drops of the 
contents of the vial into a giass ol eater, and swallowed it." 

So intense was Dr. Jod ah- inter -st that he became himself again. He 
forgot to attitudinize, '' And aider that ? " he asked, eagerly. 

"After that, hi. de Cmilusse seemed ,:o feel much better, and 
retired to his stud)' as usual. 1 fancied that any annoyance the letter 
hid caused him was forcetten ; but I was wrong, for in the aft:: noon 
he sent a me sage, through .Madame Leon, requesting me to join him 
in the garden, 1 hastened there, very much sui -prised, for the weather 
was extremely disagreeable. ' Dear Marguerites be sail, on scehm me 
help me to find the fragments of that letter which I fiune; from the win- 
dove this morning. I would give half my fortune for an address which it 
must certainly have contained, but which I quite overlooked in my aneer.' 
I helped lum as he asked. He might have reasonably honed to "succeed 
for it was raining when the scraps of paper were thrown out, and instead 
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of flying through the air, they fell directly on to the ground. We 
succeeded in finding a large number of the scraps, bat what M. do Chalusse 
so particularly wanted was not to be read on any one of them. Several 
times lie spoke of his regret, and cur.* d his precipitation." 

M. Bourigeau, the concierge, and M. Oasirnir exchanged a significant 
smile. They had seen the count searching for the remnants of this letter, 
and had thought him little better than an idiot. But now everything was 
explained. 

"I was much grieved at the comic's disappointment," continued Made- 
moiselle Marguerite, "but suddenly he exclaimed, joyfully: 'Ida', 
address — why, such a person will give it to me — '.vhat a fool I am ! " 

The physician evinced such absorbing interest in this nariative that he 
forgot to retain his usual impassive attitude- " Such a "person ! Who— 
who was this person ? '' he inquired eagerly, without apparently realizing 
the impropriety of his question. 

But the girl felt indignant, She silenced her indiscreet questioner with 
a haughty glance, and in the dryest possible tone, replied : "I have for- 
gotten the name. " 

Cut to the quick, the doctor suddenly resumed his master's pose ; but all 
the same his imperturbable samj-froid was sensibly impaired. " believe 
me, mademoiselle, that interest alone — a most respectful interest — ! ' 

She did not even seem to hear his excuse, but resumed : " I know, how- 
ever, monsieur, that M. de Chalusse intended applying to the police if he 
failed to obtain this address from the person in question. After this he 
appeared to be entirely at case. At three o'clock he rang for his valet, and 
ordered dinner two hours earlier than usual. We sat down to table at 
about half-past four. At live he rose, kissed me gaily, and left the house 
on foot, telling me that he was confident of success, and that he did not 
expect to return before midnight." The poor child's firmness now gave 
way; her eyes filled with tears, and it was in a voice choked with sobs 
that she added, pointing to hi. de Chalusse: " But at naif -past six they 
brought him Lac;-: as you see him now — " 

An interval of silence ensued, so deep that one could hear the taint 
breathing of the unconscious man still lying motionless on his bed. How- 
ever, the particulars of the attack were yet to be i armed ; and it was M. 
Casirnir whom the physician next addressed. " What did the driver who 
brought your master heme say to you ? " 

" Oh ! almost nothing, sir ; not ten words,' 

" You must find this man and bring him to me.'' 

Two servants rushed out in search of him. He could not be far away, 
for his vehicle was still standing in the courtyard. They found him in a. 
wine-shop near by. Some of the inquisitive spectators who had been dis- 
appointed in their curiosity by Casimir's choughttuluess hau treated him to 
some liquor, and in exchange he had foul them all he knew about the affair. 
He had quite recovered from his flight, ami was cheerful, even gay. 

" Come make haste, you are wanted,'' said the servants. 

He emptied his glass and followed them with very bad grace, muttering 
and swearing between his set teeth. The doctor, strange to say, was con- 
siderate enough to go out into the hall to question him ; hut no informa- 
tion uf value wai gamed by the man's answers. He declared that the gentle- 
man had hired him at twelve oVlock, hoping by this means to extort pay 
for five hours driving, which, joined to the liberal gratuity he could not 
fail to obtain, would remunerate him handsomely for his day's work. 
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Living is dear, it should be remembered, and a fellow makes as much as he 
can. 

When the cabby had gone off still growling, although a couple of louis 
had been placed in his hand, the doctor returned to his patient. He in- 
voluntarily assumed his accustomed attitude, with crossed arms, a gloomy 
expression of countenance, and his forehead furrowed as if with thought 
and anxiety. Bat this time he was not acting a part. In spite, or rather 
by reason of, the full explanation that had been given him, he found 
something suspicious and mysterious in the whole affair. A thousand 
vague and undefinable suspicions crossed his mind. Was he in presence of 
a ciime ? Certainly, evidently not. But what was the cause then of the 
mystery and reticence he detected ? Was he upon the track of some lament- 
able family secret — one of those terrible scandals, concealed for a long- 
time, but which at last burst forth with startling effect ? The prospect of 
being mixed up in such an affair caused him infinite joleasure. It would 
bring him into notice ; he would be mentioned in the papers ; and his in- 
creased practice "uould fill his hands with gold. 

But what could he do to ingratiate himself with these people, impose 
himself upon them if needs be ? He reflected for some time, and finally 
what he thought an excellent plan occurred to him. He approached 
Mademoiselle Marguerite, who was weeping in an arm-chair, and touched 
her gently on the shoulder. She sprang to her feet at once. " One more 
question, mademoiselle," said he, imparting as much solemnity to his tone 
as he could. " Do you know what liquid it was that M. de Chalusse took 
this morning ? " 

" Alas ! no, monsieur." 

" It is very important that I should know. The accuracy of my diag- 
nosis is dependent upon it. What lias become of the vial ? " 

" I think it. de Chalusse replaced it in his escritoire." 

The physician pointed to an article of furniture to the left of the fire- 
place : "There?" he as^cd. 

" Yes, monsieur." 

He deliberated, but at last conquering his hesitation, he said : " Could we 
not obtain this vial ? " 

Mademoiselle Marguerite blushed. "I haven't the key," she faltered, 
in evident embarrassment. 

M. Casimir approached : "It must be in the count's pocket, and if made- 
moiselle will allow me — " 

But she stepped back with outstretched arms as if to protect the escri- 
toire. "No," she exclaimed, "no — the escritoire shall not be touched. I 
will not permit it — " 

" But, mademoiselle," insisted the doctor, " your father — " 

" The Count de Chalusse is not my father ! " 

Dr. Jodon was greatly disconcerted by Mademoiselle Marguerite's 
vehemence. "Ah ! " said he, in three different tones, " ah ! ah ! "" 

In less than a second, a thousand strange and contradictory suppositions 
darted through his brain. Who, then, could this girl be, if she were not 
Mademoiselle de Chalusse ? What right had she in that house ? How was 
it that she reigned as a sovereign there ? Above all, why this angry out- 
burst for no other apparent cause than a very natural and exceedingly in- 
significant request on his part ? 

However, she had regained her self-possession, and it was easy to see by 
her manner that she was seeking some means of escape from threatened 
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danger. At last she found it. " Casimir," she said, authoritatively 
" search M. de Chalusse's pocket for the key of his escritoire." 

Astonished by what he regarded as a new caprice, the valet obeyed 
He gathered up the garments strewn over the floor, and eventually drew a 
key from one of the waistcoat pockets. Mademoiselle Marguerite took it 
from him, and then in a determined tone, exclaimed : "A hammer." 

It was brought ; whereupon, to the profound amazement of the physician, 
she knelt down beside the fire-place, laid the key upon one of the andirons, 
and with a heavy blow of the hammer, broke it into fragments. "Now," 
said she, quietly, "my mind will be at rest. I am certain," she added, 
turning towards the servants, " that M. de Chalusse would approve what 
I have done. When he recovers, he will have another key made." 

The explanation was superfluous. All the servants understood the mo- 
tive that had influenced her, and were saying to themselves, "Made- 
moiselle is right. It would not do to touch the escritoire of a dying man. 
Who knows but what there are millions in it ? If anything were missed, 
why any of us might be accused. But if the key is destroyed, it will bo 
impossible to suspect any one." 

However, the physician's conjectures were of an entirely different nature. 
" What can there be in that escritoire which she desires to conceal ? " he 
thought. 

But there was no excuse for prolonging his visit. Once more he ex- 
amined the sick man, whose condition remained unchanged ; and then, 
after explaining what was to be done in his absence, he declared that he 
must leave at once, as he had a number of important visits to make ; he 
added, however, that he would return about midnight. 

" Madame Leon and I will watch over M. de Chalusse," replied Made- 
moiselle Marguerite ; " that is sufficient assurance, monsieur, that your 
orders will be obeyed to the letter. Only — you will not take offence, I 
trust, if I ask the count's regular physician to meet you in consultation." 

Such a proposal was anything but pleasing to M. Jodon, who had met 
with the same misfortune in this aristocratic neighbourhood several times 
before. When an accideut happened, he was summoned because he 
chanced to be close at hand, but just as he was flattering himself that he 
had gained a desirable patient, he found himself in presence of some cele- 
brated physician, who had come from a distance in his carriage. Accus- 
tomed to such disappointments, he knew how to conceal his dissatisfaction. 

"Were I in your place, mademoiselle, I should do precisely what you 
suggest," he answered, "and should you think it unnecessary for me to 
call, I— " 

"Oh ! monsieur, on the contrary, I shall certainly expect you " 

" In that case, very well." Thereupon he bowed and left the room. 

But Mademoiselle Marguerite followed him onto the landing. "You 
know, monsieur," she said, speaking rapidly in an undertone, "that I am 
not M. de Chalusse's daughter. You may, therefore, tell me the truth. Is 
his condition hopeless?" 

" Alarming — yes ; hopeless — no." 

" But, monsieur, this terrible unconsciousness — " 

"It usually follows such an attack as he lias been the victim of. Still 
we may hope that the paralysis will gradually disappear, and the power of 
motion return after a time." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite was listening, pale, agitated, and embarrassed. 
It was evident that she had a question on her lips which she scarcely dared 
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to ask. At last, however, summoning all her courage, she exclaimed : 
"And if M. de Chalusse should not recover, will he die without regaining 
consciousness — without being able to speak ? " 

"I am unable to say, mademoiselle — the count's malady is one of those 
which set at naught all the hypotheses of science." 

She thanked him sadly, sent a servant to summon Madame L^on, and re- 
turned to the count's room. 

As for the doctor, he said to himself as he went down stairs, "What a 
strange girl ! Is she afraid that the count will regain consciousness? or, on 
the contrary, does she wish him to speak ? Is there any question of a will 
under all this? What else can it be? What is at stake?" His pre- 
occupation v. as so intense that he almost forgot where he was going, and 
he paused on every step. It was not until the fresh air of the courtyard 
blew upon his face, reminding him of the realities of life, that the charlatan- 
esque element in his nature regained the ascendency. "My friend," he 
said, addressing M. Casimir, wlio was lighting him out, "you must at 
once have some straw spread over the street so as to deaden the sound of 
the vehicles. And to-morrow, you must inform the commissary of police." 

Ten minutes later a thick bed of straw had been strewed across the 
thoroughfare, and the drivers of passing vehicles involuntarily slackened 
their speed, for every one in Paris knows what this signifies. M. Casimir 
personally superiutended the work which was intrusted to the grooms, 
and he was about to return indoors again, when a young man, who had 
been walking up and down in front of the mansion for more than an hour, 
hastily approached him. He was a beardless fellow with a strangely 
wrinkled face, as leaden-tinted as that of a confirmed absinthe-drinker. 
His general expression was shrewd, and at the same time impudent, and 
surprising audacity gleamed in his eyes. "What do you want ? " asked 
M, Casimir. 

The young fellow bowed humbly, and replied, " Ah, don't you recognise 
me, monsieur ? I'm Toto — excuse me — Victor Chupin, employed by M. 
Isidore Fortunat." 

"Oh, yes. I recollect." 

"I came, in obedience to my employer's orders, to inquire if you had ob- 
tained the information you promised him ; but seeing that something had 
happened at your house, I didn't dare go in, but decided to watch for 
you—" 

" And you did quite right, my lad. I have no information to give you — 
ah, yes ! stop ! The Marquis de Vs.lorsay was closeted with the count for 
two hours yesterday. But what gv"od will that do ? The count has been 
taken suddenly ill, and he will scarcely live through the night." 

Victor Chupin was thunderstruck. " Impossible ! " he cried. "Is it 
for him that the straw ha;: h c "n strewed in the ofcr 'st?" 

" It's for him." 

"What a lucky fellow ! No one would go to such expense for me ! But 
I have an idea that my guv'nor will hardly laugh when I tell him this. 
Still, thank you all the same, m'sieur, and au revoir." He was darting off 
when a sudden thought detained him. "Excuse me," said he, with con- 
juror like volubility ; " I was so horrified that I forgot business. Tell me, 
m'sieur, if the count dies, you'll take charge of the funeral arrangements, 
won't you? Very well ; a word of advice then. Don't go to the regular 
undertakers, but come to me : here's my address" — proffering a card—" I 
will treat with the undertakers for you, and take charge of everythio"-. It 
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will be much better and far cheaper for you, on account of certain arrange- 
ments I've made with these parties. Everything, to the very last plume, 
is warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Each item will be specified in the 
bill, and can b6 verified during the ceremony, no payment exacted until 
after deliveiy. Well, is it understood ?" 

The valet shrugged his shoulders. " Nonsense ! " said he, carelessly ; 
"what is all that to me ? " 

"Ah ! I forgot to mention that there would be a commission of two 
hundred francs to divide between us." 

" That's r. consideration. Give me your card, and rely on me. My com- 
pliments to M. Fortunat, please." And so saying, he re-entered the house. 

Victor Chupin drew a huge silver watch from his pocket and consulted 
it. "Fiw minutes to eight," he growled, "and the guv'nor expects me 
at eight piecisely. I shall have to stretch out my legs." 



II. 

M. Isidore Fortunat resided at No. 27 Place do la Bourse, on the third 
floor. He had a handsome suite of apartments : a drawing-room, a 
dining-room, a bedroom, a large outer office where his clerks worked, 
and a private one, which was the sanctuary of his thoughts and medita- 
tions. The whole cost him only six thousand francs a year, a mere trifle as 
rents go now-a-days. His lease entitled him, moreover, to the use of a 
room ten feet square, up under the eaves, where he lodged his servant, 
Madame Dodelin, a woman of forty-six or thereabouts, who had met with 
reverses of fortune, and who now took such good charge of his establish- 
ment, that his table — for he ate at home — was truly fit for a sybarite. 

Having been established here for five years or more, M. Fortunat was 
very well known in the neighbourhood, and, as he paid his rent promptly, 
and met all his obligations without demur, he was generally respected. 
Besides, people knew very well from what source M. Fortunat derived his 
income. He gave his attention to contested claims, liquidations, the re- 
30very of legacies, and so on, as was shown by the inscription in large- 
letters which figured on the elegant brass plate adorning his door. He 
must have had a prosperous business, for he employed six collectors in ad- 
dition to the clerks who wrote all clay long in his office ; and his clients were 
30 numerous that the concierge was often heard to complain of the way they 
fan up and down the stairs, declaring that it was worse than a procession. 

To be just, we must add that M. Fortunat's appearance, manners and 
30nduct were of a nature to quiet all suspicions. He was some thirty-eight 
years of age, extremely methodical in his habits, gentle and refined in his 
manner, intelligent, very good-looking, and always dressed in perfect 
:aste. He was accused of being, in business matters, as cold, as polished, 
ind as hard as one of the marble slabs of the Morgue ; but then, no one 
was obliged to employ him unless they chose to do so. This much is cer- 
tain : he did not frequent cafes or places of amusement. If he went out 
xt all after dinner, it was only to pass the evening at the house of some 
rich client in the neighbourhood. He detested the smell of tobacco, and 
was inclined to be devout — never failing to attend eight o'clock mass on 
Sunday mornings. His housekeeper suspected him of matrimonial designs, 
and perhaps she was right. 

On the evening that the Count de Chahisse was struck with apoplexy M, 
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Isidore Fortunat had been dining alone, and was sipping a cup of tea 
when the door bell rang, announcing the arrival of a visitor. Madame 
Dodelin hastened to open the door, and in walked Victor Cliupin, breathless 
from his hurried walk. It had not taken him twenty-five minutes to cover 
the distance which separates the Rue de Courcelles from the Place de la 
Bourse. 

"You are late, Victor," said M. Fortunat, quietly 

" That's true, monsieur, but it isn't my fault. Everything wis in con- 
fusion down there, and I was obliged to wait — " 

"How is that? Why?" 

" The Count de Chains se was stricken with apoplexy this evening, and he 
is probably dead by this time." 

M. Fortunat sprang from his chair with a livid face and trembling lips. 
" Stricken with apoplexy ! " he exclaimed in a husky voice. "lam rained !" 

Then, fearing Madame Dodelin's curiosity, he seized the laiap and 
rushed into his olfice, crying to Chupin : " Follow me." 

Cliupin obeyed without a word, for he was a shrewd fellow, and knew 
how to make the best of a trying situation. He was not usually a'lowed 
to enter this private room, the floor of which was covered with a magnifi- 
cent carpet ; and so, after carefully closing the door, he remained standing 
hat in hand, and looking somewhat intimidated. But M. Fortunat seemed 
to have forgotten his presence. After depositing tire lamp on the mantel- 
shelf, he walked several times round and round the room like a hunted 
beast seeking for some means of egress. 

•' If the count is dead," he muttered, " the Marquis de Yalorsay is lest ! 
Farewell to the millions ! " 

The blow was so cruel, and so entirely unexpected, that he could not. 
would not believe in its reality. He walked straight to Chupin, nnd 
caught him by the collar, as if the young fellow had been the cause of this 
misfortune. "It isn't possible," said he; "the count cannot be dead. 
You are deceiving me, or they deceived you. You must have misunder- 
stood — you only wished to give some excuse for your delay perhaps. Speak, 
say something ! " 

As a rule, Chupin was not easily impressed, but he felt almost frightened 
by his employer's agitation. "I only repeated what M. Casimir told me, 
monsieur," was his reply 

He then wished to furnish some particulars, but M. Fortunat had already 
resumed his furious tramp to and fro, giving vent to his wrath and despair 
in incoherent exclamations. " Forty thousand francs lost ! " he exclaimed. 
"Forty thousand francs, counted out there on my desk ! I see them yet, 
counted and placed in the hand of the Marquis de Valorsay in exchange 
for his signature. My savings for a number of years, and I have only a 
worthless scrap of paper to show for them. That cursed marquis ! And 
he was to come here this evening, and I was to give him ten thousand 
francs more. They are lying there in that drawer. Let him come, the 
wretch, let him come ! " 

Anger had positively brought foam to M. Fortunat's lips, and any one 
seeing him then would subsequently have had but little confidence in his 
customary good-natured air and unctuous politeness. "And yet the 
marquis is as much to be pitied as I am," he continued. "He loses as 
much, even more ! And such a sure thing it seemed, too ! What specula- 
tion can a fellow engage in after this ? And a man must put his money 
somewhere ; he can't bury it in the ground ! " 
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Chupin listened with an air of profound commiseration ; but it was only 
assumed. He was inwardly jubilant, for his interest in the a flair was in 
direct opposition to iha.t of his employer. Indeed, if il. Fortunat lost 
forty thousand francs by the Count de Cha'usse's death, (Jhupin expected 
to make a hundred francs commission on the funeral. 

"Still, he may have made a will ! ? ' pursued A. Fortunat. "But no, 
I'm sure he hasn't. A poor devil who has only a few sous to leave behind 
him always takes this precaution. He thinks he may be run over by an 
omnibus and suddenly killed, and he always writes and signs his last 
wishes. But millionaires don't think of such things ; they believe them- 
selves immortal ! " He paused to reflect for a moment, for power of reflec- 
tion had returned to him. His excitement had quickly spent itself by 
reason of its very violence. " This much is certain," he resumed, slowly, 
and in a more composed voice, " whether the count his made a will or not, 
Valorsay will lose the millions he expected from Ohafrisso. If there is no 
will, Mademoiselle Marguerite won't have a sou, and then, good evening '. 
If there is one, this devil of a girl, suddenly becoming her own mistress, 
and wealthy into the bargain, will send Monsieur de Valorsay about his 
business, especially if she loves another, as he himself admits — and in that 
case, again good evening !" 

M.. Fortunat drew out his handkerchief, and, pausing in front of the 
looking-glass, wiped the perspiration from his brow, and arranged his dis- 
ordered hair. He was one of those men who may be stunned, but never 
crushed, by a catastrophe. " In conclusion," he muttered, " I must enter 
my forty thousand francs as an item in the profit and loss account. It 
only remains to be seen if it would, not be possible to regain them in the 
same affair." He was again master of himself, and never had his mind 
.been more clear. He seated himself at his desk, leant his elbows upon it, 
rested his head on his hands, and remained for some time perfectly motion- 
less ; but there was triumph in his gesture when he at last looked up again. 

"I am safe," he muttered, so low that Ghupin could not hear him. 
" What a fool I was ! If there is no will a fourth of the millions shall be 
mine ! Ah, "when a man knows his ground, he never need lose the battle ! 
But I must act quickly," lie added, " very quickly." And so speaking, he 
rose and glanced at the clock. "Nine o'clock," said he. "I must open 
the campaign this very evening." 

Motionless in his dark comer, Chupin still retained his commiserating 
attitude ; but he was so oppressed with curiosity that he could scarcely 
breathe. He opened his eyes and ears to the utmost, ami watched hfr em- 
ployer's slightest movements with intense interest. 

Prompt to act when he had once decided upon his course, ?,L Fortunat 
now drew from his desk a large portfolio, crammed full of letters, receipts, 
bills, deeds of property, and old parchments. "I can certainly discover the 
necessary pretext hen-," he murmured, rummaging through, the mass of 
papers. But he did not at once find what ho sought, and lie was grownm 
impatient, as could be seen by his feverish haste, when all at once he 
paused with a sigh of relief. " At last ! "' 

He held in his hand a Soiled and crumpled note of hand, affixed by a pin 
to a huissier's protest, thus proving conclusively that it had been dis- 
honoured. M. lArtunat waved these strips of paper triumphantly, and 
with a satisfied air exclaimed : " It is here that I must strike ; it is here 
—if Casimir hasn't deceived mo— that I shall find the indispensable infor- 
mation I need," 
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lie was in such haste that he did not wait to put hi-: portfolio in order. 
He threw it with the papers it had contained into the drawer of his desk 
again, and, approaching Chupin, he asked, "It was yon, was it not, 
Victor, who obtained that information respecting the solvency of the Yan- 
trassons, husband and wife, who let out furnished rooms ? " 

" Yes, moir-ieur, and I gave you the answer : nothing to hopo for—-" 

"I know : but that doesn't matter. Do you remember their addret'-?" 

"Perfectly. They are now living on the Asnitres Road, beyond the for- 
tifications, on the right L.cJ side." 

" What is the number ?" 

Chupin h;-itated, reflect'! for a moment, and tl:eu beg n to scratch his 
head furiously, as he was in the habit of dc iug whenever his memory failed 
him and he wished to recall it to duty. " I'm not sure whether the number 
is eighteen or forty-six," he said, at last ; " thai is — " 

"Xe\ec mind," interrupted Yf. Foritinat. " If I sent you to the house 
could you find it '? " 

"Oh — yes, m'siour--at once— with my eyes shut. lean see the place 
perfectly — a rickety old barrack. There is a tract of unoccupied land on 
one side, and a kitcin-n-aT.rden in the rear." 

" Very well ; you shall ac ■envpnny me there." 

Chupin seemed astonished by this strange proposal. '' What nVsiear," 
said he, " do you thick of going there at this time of night ? " 

" Why not ? Shell Vl - e find tiie establishment closed ? " 

"No ; ccrtainlj' not. Yaiitra-son doesn't merely keep furnished rooms ; 
he's a grocer, and sells liquor too. His place is open until eleven o'clock at 
least. But if you are going there to present a bill, it's perhaps a little 
late. If I were in your place, m'.siour, I should wait till to-morrow. It's 
raining, and the streets are dene; ted. It's an out-of-the-way place too; 
and in such case-, a man has I em known to settle his account with what- 
ever came handiest — with a cudgel, or a bullet, for instance." 

" Are you afraid ? " 

This question -e'erm-d so utterly absurd to Chupin that he was not in the 
least offended by it ; Ins only answer was a disdainful shrug of the shoulders. 

" Then we will go," remarked a!. Fortunat. " While I'm getting ready, 
go and hire a cab, and see that you get a good horse." 

Chupin was off in an instant, tearing down the staircase like a tempest. 
There was a cab-stand eid.v a tew steps from the house, but 1 e preferred 
to run to the jobmaster's stables in the Rue Feydeau. 

"Cab, sir ! " skouttd several men. as they saw him approaching. 

He made no reply, but be. an to examine the lit ieee with the air of a 
connoisseur, until at. last lie found an animal that suited him. Thereupon 
lie beckoned to the driver, and going to the little office where a woman sat 
leading : " Yy five sous, if you please," he said, authoritatively. 

The woman looked at him. Yott jobmasters are in the habit of giving 
five sous to any servant who comes in search of a rah for his master ; ami 
this was the custom here. Tut the keeper of the office, who felt sure that 
Chupin was not a servant, hesitated ; and this made the young fellow 
angry. " Hake haste," he cried, imperiously. "If you don't, I shall run 
to the nearest stand." 

The woman at once threw him fire sous, which lie pocketed with a. 
satisfied grin. They were his — rightfully his — vince he had taken the 
trouble to gain them. lie then hastily returned to the office to inform 
his employer that the cab was waiting at the door, and found himself 
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face to face with a sight which madu him open his eyes to their widest 
extent. 

M. Fortimat had profited by his clerk's absence, not to disguise himself 
■ — that would be saying too much— but to make some changes in his 
appearance. He had arrayed himself in a loag overcoat, shiny with grease 
and wear, and falling below his knees ; in place of his elegant satin cravat 
he had knotted a gaudy silk neckerchief about his throat ; his boots were 
worn, and out of shape ; and his hat would have been treated with con- 
tempt even by a dealer in old clothes. Of the prosperous Fortimat, so 
favourably known round about the P] ice de la Bourse, naught remained 
save his Fee and his hands. Another Fortunat had taken his place, more 
than needy in aspect — wretched, famished, gaunt with hunger, ready for 
any desperate deed. And, yet, he seemed at ease in this garb ; it yielded 
to his every movement, as if he had worn it for a long time. The butterfly 
had become a chrysalis again. Chupin's admiring smile must have repaid 
him for his trouble. Since the young clerk evinced approval, M. Fortimat 
felt sure that Vantrassoii would take him for what he wished to appear — a 
poor devil of an agent, who was acting on some other person's behalf. 
" Let us start at once," said he. 

But just as he was having the ante-room, he remembered an order of 
great importance which lie wished to give. He called Madame Dodelin, 
and without paying the slightest heed to her astonishment at seeing him 
thus attired : "If the Marquis de Valorsay comes, in my absence," said lie 
— '■ and he ivill come — ask him to wait for me. I shall return before mid- 
night. Don't take him into my office — he can wait in the drawing-room." 

This Last order was certainly unnecessary, since M. Fortimat had closed 
and double-locked his office-door, and placed the key carefully in his own 
pocket. But perhaps he had forgotten this circumstance. There were 
now no traces of his recent anger and disappointment. He was in excellent 
humour ; and you might have supposed that he was starting on an enterprise 
from which he expected to derive both pleasure and profit. 

Chupin was climbing to a place on the box beside the driver when his 
employer bade him take a seat inside the vehicle. They were not long in 
reaching their destination, for the horse was really a good one, and the 
driver had been stimulated by the promise of a magnificent gratuity. In 
fact, M.. Fortimat and his companion reached the Asnieres Plead in less than 
forty minutes. 

In obedience to the orders he had received before starting, the cabman 
drew up on the right hand side of the road, at about a hundred paces from 
the city gate, beyond the fortifications. "Well, sir, here you are ! Are 
you satisfied ?" he inquired, as he opened the door. 

"Perfectly satisfied," replied LI. Fortimat. "Here is your promised 
gratuity. Now, you have only to wait for us. Don't stir from this place. 
Do you understand ? " 

But the driver shook his head. "Fjxcn.se me," he said,. •' but if it's all 
the same to yon, I will station myself over there near the gate. Here, you 
see, I should be afraid to go to sleep/, while over there — " 

"Very well ; suit yourself," M. Fori. '.mat replied. 

This precaution on the driver's part convinced him that Chupin had not 
exaggerated the evil reputation of this quarter of the Parisian suburbs 
And, indeed, there was little of a reassuring character in the aspect of this 
broad road, quite deserted at this hour, and shrouded in the darkness of a 
tein L , t .t.ious night. The i ..in had ceased falling, but the wind blew with 
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increased violence, twisting the branches off the trees, tearing slates from 
the roofs, and shaking the street-lamps so furiously as to extinguish the 
gas. They could not see a step before them ; the mud was ankle-deep, and 
not a person, not a solitary soul was visible. 

" Are we almost there ? " M. Fortunat asked every ten paces. 

" Almost there, m'sieur. " 

Cliupin said this ; but to tell the truth, he knew nothing about it. He 
tried to discover where he was, but did not succeed. Houses were 
becoming scanty, and vacant plots of building ground more numerous ; it 
was only with the greatest difficulty that one could occasionally discern a 
light. At la.jt, however, after a quarter of an hour's hard struggling, 
Chnpin uttered a joyful cry. " Here we are, m'sieur — look ! " said he. 

A large building, five storeys high, sinister of aspect, and standing quite 
alone, could just be distinguished in the darkness. It was already falling 
to pieces, and yet it was not entirely completed. Plainly enough, the 
speculator who had undertaken the enterprise had not been rich enough to 
complete it. On seeing the man}' closely pierced windows of the facade, a 
passer-by co. dd not fail to divine for what purpose the building had been 
erected : and in order that no one should remain in ignorance of it, this 
inscription : ' : Furnished Rooms," figmed in letters three feet high, between 
the third and fourth floors. The inside arrangements could be easily 
divined: innumerable rooms, all si: nil and inconvenient, and let out at 
exorbitant rentals. 

However, Victor Chupin's memory had misled him. This establishment 
was not on the rie'ht. but on the left-hand side of the road, a perfect mire 
through which M. Fortunat and his companion were obliged to cross 
Their eyes havinc become accustomed to the darkness, they could discern 
sundry dot "ids as they approached the building. The ground floor comprised 
two shops, one of which was closed, but the other was still open, and a faint 
light gleamed through the soiled red curtains. Over the frontage appeared 
the shopkeeper's name, Yaucrasson, while on either side, in smaller letters, 
were the words : " Groceries and Provisions — Foreign and French Wines." 
Everything about this den d. looted abject poverty and low debauchery. 

f'-I. Fortunat certainly did not recoil, hut before entering the shop he was 
not sorry to have an opportunity to reconnoitre. He approached cautiously, 
?nd peered through the window at a place where a rent in the curtain 
allowed him some view of the interior. Eehind the counter a woman who 
looked some J i fly years of age was seated, mending a soiled dress by the 
light of a smoking lamp. She was short and very stout. She seemed 
literally weighed down, and puffed out by an unwholesome and unnatural 
mass of superfluous flesh ; and she was as white as if her veins had been 
filled with water, instead of blood.. Her hanging cheeks, her receding fore- 
head, and her thin lips, imparted an alarming expression of wickedness and 
cunning to her countenance. At the farther end of the store Fortunat 
could vaguely discern the figure of a man seated on a stool. He seemed to 
be asleep, for Ins crossed arms rested on a table, with his head leaning on 
then;. 

"Good luck!" whispered Chnpin in his employer's car ; "there is not 
a customer in the place. Yantrasson and his wife are alone." This circum- 
stance was by no means displeasing to M. Fortunat, as could be seen by 
his expression of face. " So, m'sieur, " continued Chupin, " you need have 
no fears. I'll remain here and watch, while you go in." 

iu. i'ortunat did so. On hearing tile door open and shut, the woman 
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laid down her work. '• What can I do for monsieur?" she asked, in a 
wheedling voice. 

M. Fortunat did not reply at once ; but he drew tiro note with which he 
had provided himself from lii.j pocket, and displayed it. ■' I am a lmissierV. 
clerk," lie then exclaimed ; " and I called in reference to this little matter — 
a note of hand fur five hundred and eighty-three francs, value received in 
goods, signed Yantraoson, and made payable to the order of a parson named 
kirutiu. " 

"An execution!" said the woman, whoso voice suddenly soured. 
" Vantrasson, wake up, and come and. see about this." 

This summons was unnecessary. On hearing the words " note of hand," 
the man had lifted his head , and at the name of ikuutin, he rose and 
approached with a heavy, uncertain step, as if he had not yet slept off his 
intoxication. He was younger than his wife, tall, with a, weii-propjortioned 
and athletic form. His features were regular, but the abuse of alcohol and 
all sorts of excesses had greatly marred them, and their present expression 
was one of ferocious brutishness. " What's that you are talking about? " 
he asked in a harsh, grating voice. " Is it to mock people that you come 
and ask for money on the loth of October — rent day ? Where have you 
seen any money left after the landlord has made his round ? .Besides, what 
is this bill ? Give it me to look at." 

II. Fortunat was not guilty of such folly ; he did not intrust the paper to 
Vantrasson's hand, but hold it a little distance from him, ' ' then read it 
aloud. 

When he had finished: "That note fell due eighte months ago," 
declared Vantrasson. " It is worth nothing now — " 

" You are mistaken — a note of this kind is of value time within five 

years after the day it goes to protest." 

" Possibly ; but as Barutiu lias failed, and gone ir e knows where, I 
am released — " 

" Another mistake on your part. You owe these fh mndred and eighty- 
three francs to the person who bought this note at Barutin's sale, and wdio 
has given my employer orders to prosecute — " 

The blood had risen to Vantrasson's face. "And what of that? lio 
you suppose I've never been sued for debts before ? Even the king can't 
take anything from a person who possesses nothing ; and I own nothing. 
My furniture is all pawned or men gaged, and my stock is not worth a 
hundred francs. When your employer finds it useless to waste money in 
worrying me, he'll let me alone. You can't injure a man like me." 

" Do you really think so? " 

" I'm sure of it." 

"Unfortunately you are again mistaken, for although the holder of the 
note doesn't care so very much about obtaining his dues, he 11 spend his own 
money like water to make trouble for you." And thereupon M. Fortunat 
began to draw a vivid and frfebtful picture of a poor debtor pursued by a 
rich creditor who harassed him, and tortured him, and hounded him every- 
where, until not even a change of clothing was hit him. 

Vantrasson rolled his eyes and brandished his formidable fist in the most 
defiant manner ■ but his wile was ovidcnUy much alarmed. At hist she 
could bear it no longer, and rising hastily she led her husband to the rear 
of the sho|>, saying : " Come, 1 must speak with you." 

He followed her, and they remained tor some little time couvcrsiim 
togelhtrm a low Lone, but with excited gestures. When they returned, 
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the woman opened the conversation. " Alas ! sir," she said to M. Fortunat, 
" we have no money just now ; business is so very bad, and if you prosecute 
us, we are lost, Whet can be done ? You look like an honest man ; give 
us your advice.' 1 

M. Fortunat did not reply at once ; he was apparently absorbed in 
thought, but suddenly he exclaimed : " One owes a duty to unfortunate 
folks, and I'm going to tell you the exact truth. My employer, who isn't 
a bad man at heart, hasn't the slightest desire for revenge. He said to me: 
' Go and see these Ye.ntrassons, raid if they seem to be worthy people, pro- 
pose a compromise. If they choose to accept it. I shall be quite satisfied." 

" And what is this compromise ? " 

"It is this: you must write an acknowledgment of the debt on a sheet 
of stamped paper, together with a promise to pay a little on account each 
month. In exchange I will give you this note of hand." 

The husband and wife exchanged glances, and it was the woman who 
..aid : " We accept." 

But to carry out this arrangement it was necessary to have a sheet of 
stamped paper, and the spurious clerk had neglected to provide himself 
with some. This circumstance seemed to annoy him greatly, and you 
ini.eht almost have sworn that he regretted the concession he had promised. 
Did he think of going? Madame Yantrasson feared so, and turning 
eagerly to her husband, she exclaimed : " Pain to the tobacco shop in the 
Hue de Levis ; you will rind some paper there ! " 

He started oil at once, and M. Fortunat breathed freely again. He had 
certainly retained his composure admirably during the interview, but more 
than once he had fancied that Vantrassuii was about to spring on him, crush 
him with his brawny hands, tear the note from him, burn it, and then throw 
him, Fortunat, out into the street, helpless and nearly dead. But now that 
danger had pa-sed, and Madame Yantrasson, fearing he might tire of wait- 
ing, was prodigal in her attentions. She brought him the only unbroken 
chair in the establishment, and insisted that he should partake of some 
refreshment — a glass of wine at the very least. While rummaging among 
the bottles, she alternately thanked him and complained, declaring she had 
a right to rapine, since she had kno". :■ better days — but fate had been 
against her ever since her marriage, though she had little thought she 
would end her days in such misery, after having been so happy in the 
Count de Chalusse's household many years before. 

To ail appearance, M. Fortunat listened, with the mere superficial interest 
which ordinary politeness requires one to show, but in reality his heart was- 
tilled with intense d slight. Coming here without any clearly-denned plan, 
circumstances had served him a thousand times better than he could reason- 
ably have hoped. He had preserved his power over the Vantrassons, had 
won their confidence, had succeeded in obtaining a tete-a-tete with the -wife, 
and to crown all, tins woman alluded, of her own accord, to the very subject 
upon which he was longing to question her. 

"Ah! if I were only back in the Count's household again," she ex- 
claimed. " Six hundred francs a year, and gifts worth double that amount . 
Those were good times for me. But you know how it is — one is never 
content with one's lot, and then the heart is weak — " 

8he had not succeeded in finding the sweet wine which she proposed to 
her guest ; so in its place she substituted a mixture of ratafia and brandy 
in two birge glasses which she placed upon the counter. "One evening, 
to my surrou ," she resumed, " I nut Yantrasson at a ball. It was the iSth 
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day of the mouth. I might have known no good would come of it. Ah, 
you should have seen him at that time, in full imiforni. He belonged to 
the i'aris Guards then. All the women were crazy about soldiers, rind my 
head was turned, too — " H r tone, her gestures, and the compression of 
her thin lips, revealed the biio.rness of her disappointment and her unavail- 
ing regret. "Ah, these handsome men !" she continued ; " don't talk to 
ine about them ! This one had heard of my savings. I had nineteen 
thousand francs, so he begged me to marry him, and I was fool enough to 
consent. Yes, fool — for I was forty, and lie was only thirty. I might have 
known it was my money that he wanted, and not me. However, I gave tip 
my situation, and even purchased a substitute for him, in order that I 
might have him all to myself." 

She had gradually warmed with her theme, as she described her con- 
fidence and blind credulity, and then, with a tragic gesture, as if she 
desired to drive away these cruel memories, she suddenly seized her glass 
and emptied it at a draught. 

Chupin, who was still at his post outside, experienced a thrill of envy, 
and involuntarily licked his lips. " A mixed ratafia," he said, longingly. 
" I shouldn't object to one myself." 

However, this choice compound seemed to inspire Madame Vantrasson 
with renewed energy, for, with still greater earnestness, she resumed : " At 
first, all went well. We employed my savings in purchasing the Hotel des 
Fspagnes, in the line Notre l)ame des Victoires, and business prospered ; 
taerc 'was never a vacant room. But any person who has drank, sir, will 
drink again. Vantrasson kept sober for a few months, but gradually he fell 
into his old habits. He was in such a condition most of the time that he was 
soarcei.y able to ask for food. And if that had been all ! But, unfor- 
tunately, lie was too handsome a man to be a good husband. One night 
he didn't come home, and the next day, when I ventured to reproach him — 
very gently, I assure 3 r ou — he answered me with an oath and a blow. All 
our happiness was over ! Monsieur declared that he was master, and 
would (i) as he liked. Lie drank and carried away all the wine from the 
cellar — he took all the money — ho remained away for weeks together ; and 
if I complained — more blows ! " 

Her voice trembled, and a tear gathered in her eye ; but, wiping it away 
with the back of her hand, she resumed : " Vantrasson was always drunk, 
and I spent my time in crying my very eyes out. Business became very bad, 
and soon everybody left the house. We were obliged to sell it. We i lid so, 
and bought a small cafe. But by the end of the year we lost that. For- 
tunately, I still had a little money left, and so I bought a stock of groceries 
in my own name ; but in less than six months the stock was eaten up, and 
we were cast into the street. What was to be done ? Vantrasson drank 
worse than ever ; lie demanded money when he know that i had none to 
give him, and. lie treated me even more cruelly than before. I lost courage 
— and yet one must live ! Oh, you wouldn't believe it if I told you how we 
have lived for the past four years." She did not tell him, but contented 
herself with adding, "When you beoin to go down hill, there is no such 
thing as stopping ; you roll lower and lower, until you reach the bottom, as 
we have done. Here we live, no one knows how ; we have to pay our rent 
each week, and if we are driven from this place, I sec no refuge but the 
river." 

"If I had been in your position, I '-hudd have left my husband," M. 
Voi'iunat ventured to remark 
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" Yes— it would have been better, 110 doubt. People ad\ i - < ■ < 1 me to do so, 
and I tried. Three or fear times I went away, and yet I always returned 
— ii v.sv- stronger than myself. Besides, I'm his wife ; I've paid dearly for 
him ; lie's mine — I won't yield liim to anyone else. He beats nie, no doubt ; 
I despise him, I hate hirn, and yet I — " She poured out part of a glass of 
brandy, and swallowed it; then, with a gestiue of rage, she added: "I 
can't eive him up ! It's fate ! As it is now, it will be until the end, until 
he starve-:, or I — " 

1M. Fort 1 . mat's countenance were an expression of profound commiseration. 
A looker-on would have supposed him interested and sympathetic to the last 
degree ; but in reality, lie was furious. Time was passing, and the conver- 
sation was wand-okie farther ami farther from the object of his visit. "I 
am surprised, m.ulsme," said he, "that you n ever applied to your former 
employer, the Count tie Chalusse." 

"Alas ! I did aiwlv to him for assistance several times---" 

"With what remit?" 

" The first tin.. I went to him lie received me ; I told him my troubles, 
and he gave nio h..iik-notcs to 'die amount of five thousand francs." 

M. I'oi'tunat raised his hands to the ceiling. "Five thousand francs ! " he 
repeated, in a tone of astonishment • " this count must be very rich — " 

"So rich, momieur. that he doesn't know how much he's worth. He 
owns, nobeby knows how many houses in Paris, chateaux in every part of 
the country, entire villages, forests — his cold comes in by the shovel-full." 

The spurious clerk chased his eyes, as it he were dazzled by this vision of 
wealth.. 

"The second tirn? I went to the coant's house," resumed .Madame 
Vantra^xom "I didn't see him, but he sent me a thousand francs. The 
third and last time they save me twenty francs at the door, and told me 
that the count had gone on a journey. I understood that I could hope for 
no further help from him. Besides, all the servants had been changed, 
(.hie morning, without any apparent reason, M. do Chalusse dismissed all 
the old servants, so thty told me. He even sent away the concierge and 
the housekeeper." 

" Why didn't yon apply to his wife ? " 

" M. de Chalusse isn't married. He never has been married." 

From flu expression of soli .etude upon her guest's features, Madame 
Mtntrasson supposed he wis Kicking his brain to discover some mode of 
escape from her present diiiieuiaes. " If I were in your place," he said, " I 
should trv to interes; iris relatives ami familv in my ea.se — " 

"The count has no relatives." 

"Impossible ! " 

" He hasn't, indeed, During the ten years I was in his service, I heard 
him say more than a dozen times that he alone was left of all his family—- 
that all the others were dead. People pretend that this is the reason why 
he, is so immensely rich " 

M. Fe.rtunat's interest was no longer assumed ; he was rapidly approach- 
ing the real object of his visit. " hlo relatives ! " he muttered. "Who, 
then, will inherit his millions when he dies ? '' 

Madame "', antrasson jerked her head. "Who can say?" she replied. 
" Everything will go to the government, probably, unless — But no, that's 
impossible." 

" What's impossible ? '' 

"Nothing. I v as thinking of the count's sister. Mademoiselle Hermine." 
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"His sister ! Why. yon said just now that he had :io relatives." 

"It's the same as if lie hadn't : no one knows what has irourae of her, 
po>>r creature ! Some say that she married ; others deelare that she died. 
Its quite a romauoe. " 

M. Indore Fortunat was literally upon the rack : and to make hi 1 sutl'er- 
ings still more horrible, he dared, nut ask any direct question, nor aib>w hi., 
curiosity to become manifest, fur fear of alarming the woman. ''Let me 
see," said he ; " I flunk — I am sure that I have hoard — or that I have read 
— I cannot say wdiieli — some story about a Mademoiselle de Chaiusse. It 
was something terrible, wasn't it ? " 

"Terrible, indeed. But what I was speaking of happened a long time 
ago — twenty-five or twenty-six yous ago, at the very hast. I was still in 
my own part of the country — at Besaneon, Fo one knows the exact truth 
about the affair.'' 

" What ! not even yon ? " 

" Oh ! I — that's an entirely different thing. When I entered the count's 
ervice, six years later, there was still an old eardener who know the whole 
story, and who told it to me, making me swear that I would never betray 
his confidence.'' 

Lavish of details as she had been in telling her own story, it was evident 
that she was determined to exercise a prudent reserve in everything con- 
nected with the Be Chaiusse family ; and J.I. Fortunat inwardly cursed 
this, to him, most unseasonable discretion. En t he was experienced in these 
examinations, and he had at his command little tricks for loosening tongues, 
■which even an investigating magistrate michr have envied. \d ithout seem- 
ing to attach the sliehtest importance to era dame Vantrasson's narrative, 
he rose with a startled air. like a man who suddenly realises that he has 
forgotten himself. "Zounds ! " he exclaimed, "we sit here gossiping, and 
it's growing late. I really can't wait for your Iras baud. If I remain litre 
any longer, I shall miss the last omnibus : and '" live en the other side of 
the river, near the Luxembourg." 

" But our agreement, monsieur ? " 

" We will draw that up at some future tbne. I shall be passing again, or 
I will send one of my colleagues to see you." 

It was Madame Vantrasson's turn to tremble now. : lie feared, if she 
allowed this supposed clerk to go without signing the agreement, that the 
person who came in his stead mmht not prove so accommodating : an 1 even 
if lie called again himself, lie might not be. so kindly disposed. " Wait jm. t 
a moment longer, mousFnr." she pleaded ; " my husband will soon lie bach, 
and the last omnibus doe-ai't leave the Rue de Levis until midiuoht.'' 

" I wouldn't refuse, but this part of the submbs is so lonely. 

" \*aiitra.s:On will see you on your way." And resolved to detain him at 
any cost, she poured out a fresh glass of liquor for him, ami said : " Where 
were wc ? Oh, yes ! I was about to tell you Mademoiselle ! x ermine's story 

Concealing his delieht will' an assumed air of resignation. J..1 . Fortunat 
reseated himself, to the incense disgust of Chupin, who was thoroughly tired 
of waiting out-ide in the cold. 

•• I must tell you," began Madame Vantras.sou, " that when this happened 
.-at least twenty-live years aoo- -the De Chaiusse family lived in the line 
Saint-Dominique. They occupied, a superb mansion with extensive grounds. 
full of splendid trees like those, in the Tuileri eardees. Mademoiselle 
Ileriuine, who was then, about eighteen or niuet wears old, was, aecord- 
li! l. to "11 account-, the prettiest eoung creature T seen. Her skhi was 
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as white as milk, she had a profusion of golden hair, and her eyea were as 
blue as forget-me-nots. She was very kind and generous, they say, only, 
like all the rest of the family, she was very haughty and obstinate— oh, 
obstinate enough to allow herself to be roasted alive over a slow fire rather 
than yield an inch. That's the count's nature exactly. Having served him, 
1 know something about it, to be sure, and — " 

"Excuse me," interrupted M. Fortunat. who was determined to prevent 
these digressions, "and Mademoiselle Hermine Y " 

" I was coming to her. Although she Mas very beautiful and immensely 
rich, she had no suitors — for it was generally understood that she was to 
marry a marquis, whose father was a particular friend of the family. The 
parents hod arranged the matter between them years before, and nothing 
was wanting but the young lady's consent ; but Mademoiselle Hermine 
absolutely refused to hear the marquis's name mentioned. They did every- 
thing to persuade her to consent to this marriage; they employed prayers 
and threats alike, but they might as well have talked to a stone. When 
they asked her why she refused to marry the marquis, she replied, ' Because' 
— and that was all. In fact, at last she declared she would leave home and 
take relugi; in a convent, if they didn't cease to torment her. Her relatives 
were certain there must bo some reason for her refusal. It isn't natural for 
a girl to reject a suitor who is young, handsome, rich, and a marquis besides. 
Her friends suspected there was something she wouldn't confess ; and M. 
Raymond swore that he would watch his sister, and discover her secret." 

" M. Ilayrnoiid is the present Count de (Jhaiusse I r;up; osc ?" inquired 
M. Fortunat. 

"Yes, monsieur, buch was the state of matters when, one night, the 
gardener thought he heard a noise in the pavilion, at the end of the garden. 
This pavilion was very large. I have seen it. It contained a sitting-room, 
a billiard-room, anrt a large fencing-hall. Naturally enough, the gardener 
got up to go and see what was the matter. As he left the house, he fancied 
he saw two persons moving about among the trees. He ran after thein, but 
could find nothing. They had made their escape through a small gate 
leading from the garden into the street. When the gardener was telling me 
this story, he declared again and again that he had fancied the noise he had 
heard was made by some of the servants trying to leave the house secretly, 
and for this reason he didn't give the alarm. However, lie hurried to the 
pavilion, but on seeing no light there, he went back to bed with an easy 
mind." 

"And it was Mademoiselle Hermine eloping with a lover ? " asked M, 
Fortunat. 

Madame Vantrasson seemed as disappointed as an actor who has been 
deprived of an opportunity of producing a grand effect. ' ' Wait a moment," 
she replied, " and you'll see. The night passed, morning came, and then 
the breakfast hour. But Mademoiselle Hermine did not make her appear- 
ance. Some one was sent to rap at her door — there was no answer. Thf. 
door was opened — the young lady was not in her room, and the bed had not 
even been disturbed. In a few moments the whole household was in the 
wildest commotion ; the mother weeping, and the father half wild with 
rage and sorrow. Of course, the next thought was of Mademoiselle Hermine's 
brother, and he was sent for. But he, too, was not in his room, and his bed 
had not been touched. The excitement was becoming frenzy, when it 
occurred to the gardener to mention what he had heard and seen on the 
vneviouj nigh;;. They hastened to the pavilion, c.nd discovered what 1 
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AVhy, M. Raymond stretched upon the eround, stiff, cold, and motionless, 
weltering in liis own blood. One of his ri;jid hands still grasped a sword. 
They lifted him up, carried him to the house, Inid him upon his bed, and 
sent for a physician. He had received two dangerous wormds ; one in the 
throat, the other in the Lreast. For more than a month he hung between 
life and death, and six weeks elapsed before lie had strength to relate what 
had happened. He was lighting a cigar at his window when he thought he 
saw a woman's form flit through the garden. A suspicion that it might be 
his sister flashed through his mind ; so he hastened down, stole noiselessly 
into the pavilion, and there he found his sister and a young man who was 
absolutely unknown to him. He might have killed the intruder, but 
instead of doing so, he told him thoy would fight then and there. Weapons 
were within reach, and they fought, with the result that Raymond was 
wounded twice, in quick succession, and fell. His adversary, supposing 
him dead, thereupon fled from the snot, taking Mademoiselle Hermine with 
him." 

At this point in her narrative Madame Vantrasson evinced a desire to 
pause and draw a breath, and perhaps partake of some slight refreshment ; 
but ]\I. Fortunat was impatient. The woman's husband might return at 
any moment. " And, after that ? " he inquired. 

"After that — well — M. Raymond recovered, and in about three months' 
time he was out again ; but the parents, who were old folks, had received 
their death blow. They never rallied from the shock. Perhaps they felt 
that it was their own hard-heartednoss and obstinacy that had caused their 
daughter's ruin — and remorse is hard to hear. They waned perceptibly 
from day to day, and during the following year they were borne to the 
cemetery within two months of each oth/r." 

From the spurious clerk's demeanour it was easy to see that he had 
ceased thinking .about his omnibus, and his hostess felt both, reassured and 
flattered. " And Mademoiselle H ermine ? " he inquired, eagerly. 

".Mas ! monsieur, no one ever knew where she went, or what became of 
her." 

" Didn't they try to find her ? " 

" T'lcy searched for her everywhere, for I don't know how long ; all the 
ablest detectives in France and in foreign countries tried to find her, but 
not one of them succeeded in discovering the slightest trace of her where- 
abouts. M. Raymond promised an enormous sum to the man who would 
find his sister's betrayer. He wished to kill him, and he sought for him 
for years ; but all in vain." 

" And did they never receive any tidings of this unfortunate girl ? " 

"I was told that they heard from her twice. On the morning following 
her flight her pnrents received a letter, in which she implored their for- 
giveness. Five or six months Inter, she wrote again to say that she knew 
her brother was not dead. She confessed that she was a wicked, ungrate- 
ful yirl — that she had been mad ; but she said that her punishment had 
come, and it was tcnible. She added that every link was severed between 
herself and her friends, and she hoped they would forget her as completely 
as if she had never existed. She went so far as to say that her children 
should never know who their mother Mas, and that never in her life a™ain 
would she utter the name which she hart so disgraced." 

It was the old, sad. story of a ruined girl paying for a moment's madness 
with her happiness and all her alter life. A terrible drama, no doubt: 
Lot one that is of such frequent occurrence fb-t it seems as commonplace 
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as life itself. Thus any one who was acquainted with M. Isidore Fortunat 
would hare been suipaised to see how greatly he was moved by such a 
trifle. " Poor girl ! " said he. in view of saving something. And then, in 
a tone of assumed earelesiness, he inquired : "Did they never discover 
what s mandrel carried Mademoiselle de Chaiusse away?" 

"Xever. Who he was. whence ho came, whether he was young or old, 
how he became ..oquaiiited with Mademoiselle Hermine — these questions 
were never amwered. It was rumoured at one time that he was an 
Arnerimn, a captain in the navy ; but that was only a rumour. To tell the 
truth, they never even discovered his name." 

" What. n:t even his name?" 

"Xot even his name." 

Uriah!; to master his emotion, hi Fortunat had at least the presence of 
mine to rise and step hack into the darker part of the shop. But his 
gesmre of disappointment and the muttered oath that fell from his lips 
did not escape Madame Wmirasson. She was startled, and from that 
moment she looked upon the supposed clerk with evident distrust. It was 
not long before he again resumed his seat nearer the counter, still a trifle 
pale, peril ap". but apparently calm. Two questions more seemed indis- 
pensable to him. and yet either one of them would be sure to arouse sus- 
picion. Xevertheless, he resolved to incur the risk of betraying himself. 
A] id. afcer all, what would it matter mw ? Did he not possess the infor- 
mation he had wished i or, at least as much of it as it was in this woman's 
power to impart ? "I e n scarcely tell you, my dear madanre, how much 
your v. ovaave has i.VerestA me," he began. "I can confess now that I 
am slishtlv acquainted with the Count de Chaliu.se, and that I have 
frequently a is it d the hov.se in tiro Hue de Courcelles. where he now 
resides." 

'■ loa : " exclaimed the woman, t: Icing a hasty inventory of M. kortunat's 
toilette. 

"Yes, I — on the part ot my employer, understand. Each time I've 
been to visit A. de Cmdusse s I've seen a young lady whom I took for his 
daughter there. I was wrong, no doubt, since lie isn't a married man — " 

He paused. Astonishment and anger seamed to be almost suffocating 
his hoctess. Without understanding how or wiry, she felt convinced that 
she had been duped ; and if she had obeyed her first impulse she would 
have attacked hi. Isidore then and there. If she restrained this impulse, 
if she made an elicit to control herself, it was only because she thought 
she held a better revenge in reserve. 

'• A youna lady in the count's house ! " she said, thoughtfully. ''That's 
scarcely povhble. I've never men her ; I've never heard her spoken of. 
How Ion a has she been there? " 

''For six or seven months ''" 

" In that case, I can't absolutel}"" deny it. It's two years since I set foot 
in the count's house.'' 

"I fancied this young lady might be the count's niece — Mademoiselle 
Hermine's daughter. " 

Madame Tantrasson shook her head. "Put that fancy out of your 
head '' she remarked. ''The count said that his sister was dead to him 
from the evening of her flight." 

" Who can this young girl be, then " " 

' ' Bless me ! I don't know. What sort of a looking pmson is she ? '' 

'Aery rail; a bi unette. "' 
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" ITow old is she ? " 

" Eighteen or nineteen." 

The woman made a rapid calculation on her fingers. " Nine and four 
are thirteen," she muttered, "and five are eighteen. Ah, ha! — why not ? 
I must look into this." 

" What did you say ? " 

"Nothing; a little reflection I was making to myself. Do yon know 
this young lady's name ? '' 

"It's Marguerite." 

The woman's face clouded. "No ; it can't be then," she muttered, in a 
scarcely audible voice. 

M. Fortunat was on coals of fire. It was evident that this frightful 
creature, even if she knew nothing definite, had some idea, some vague 
suspicion of the truth. How could he compel her to speak now that she 
was on her guard ? He had not time to ascertain, for the door suddenly 
opened, and Vantrasson appeared on the threshold. He was scarcely 
sober when he left the shop, but now he was fairly drunk ; his heavy 
shamble had become a stagger. "Oh, you wretch, you brigand ! " howled 
his wife ; " you've been drinking again ! " 

He succeeded in maintaining his equilibrium, and, g;;2mg at her with 
the phlegmatic stare peculiar to intoxicated men, he replied : "Well, what 
of that ! Can't I have a little pleasure with my friends ? I came across 
a couple of men who were just taking their fifteenth glass ; why should I 
refuse a compliment ? " 

" You can't hold yourself up." 

" That's true." And to prove it he tumbled on to a chair. 

A torrent of abuse now flowed from Madame Vantrasson's lips ! M. 
Fortunat only imperfectly distinguished the words "thief," "spy," and 
" detective ;"• but he could not mistake the meaning of the looks which 
she alternately gave her husband and himself. " It's a fortunate thing for 
you that my husband is in this condition," her glances plainly implied, 
" otherwise there would, be an explanation, and then we should see — ' 

" I've had a lucky escape," thought the spurious clerk. But as matters 
stood there was nothing to fear. It was a case where one could show a 
brave front to the enemy without incurring; the slightest danger. "Let 
your husband alone," said he. " If he has only brought the paper that he 
was sent to fetch, I shan't have lost my evening to oblige yon." 

Vantrasson had brought not one sheet of .stamped paper, but two. A 
bad pen and some muddy ink. were produced, and i.'i. IVrtunat be«an to 
draw up an acknowledgment according to the established formula. How- 
over, it was necessary to mention the name of the creditor of whom he had 
spoken, and not wishing to stale his own, he used that of poor Victor Chupin, 
who was at that very moment shivering at the door, little suspecting what 
liberty was being taken with his cognomen. 

" Chupin ! " repeated the vixen, as if to engrave the name on her memory ; 
" Victor Chupin ! I should just like to sec him," she added, viciously. 

When the document was finished, it became necessary to wake Van- 
trasson, so that he might si gn it. lie did so with very good grace, and Ins 
wife appended her signature beside 1st husband's. Thereupon M. Fortunat 
gave them in exchange the note which had sewed as a pretext for his visit. 
" And above all," he remarked, as he opened the door to go, " don't forcct 
that you are to pay something on account each month." 

"Co to the devil, and your account with you ! " grow k d Madame Vantrasson. 
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But Fortunat did not hear this. He was aV.-.-ady wa.kFg clown the road 
by the side of Chupin, who was saying : "Well, h:re you are, at last, 
m'sieur ! I thought you had t'kim a lease cf that old barrack. If ever I 
come here again, I'll bring a foot-warmer with me." 

But one of those fits of profound abstraction to which determined seekers 
after truth are subject had taken possession of M. Fortunat, and made him 
oblivious of all surrounding circumstances. His heart had been full of 
hope when he reached the Asnieres Head, but he went away gloomy and 
despondent ; and quite unconscious of the darkness, the mud, and the 
rain, which was again falling, he silently plodded along in the middle of 
the hiahway. Chupin was ooliged to stop him at the city-gate, and remind 
him that the cab was wailing. 

" Tint's true." was M. Fertnnat's only answer. He entered the vehicle, 
certainly without knowing it ; and as they rolled homeward, the thoughts 
that filled his brain to overflowing found vent in a sort of monologue, of 
which Chupin n jw and then caught a few words. " V/hat a piece of busi- 
ness 1 "' he muttered — " what a piece of business ! I've had seven years' 
e-perienee in such matters, and yet I've never met with an affair so 
shrouded in mystery. My forty thousand francs are in a precarious con- 
dition. Certainiy I've lost money before through heirs whoso existence I 
hadn't even suspteted : hut by reinstating these same heirs in their rights, 
I've regained my lost mow v, and received a handsome reward in addition ; 
but in this case all is darkness : there i n't a single gleam of light — not 
the slightest clew. If I could only find them ! But how can I search for 
neople whose names I don't even know — for people who have escaped all 
the inquiries of the police? And where shall I look for them — in Europe, 
in America? It would be sheer rnaFices! To whom, then, will the 
count's millions go ?" 

It was only the sudden stoppage of the cab in front of his own door that 
recalled M. Fortunat to the rea'ities of life. "Here are twenty francs, 
Victor," he said to Chupin. " Bay the driver, and keep the rest yourself." 

As he spoke, he sprang nimbly to the ground. A handsome brougham, 
drawn by two horses, was standing before the house. "The Marquis de 
Valor-ay's carriage," muttered M. Forfunat. " lie lias been wtv patient ; 
he has waited for me — or, rather, he has waited for my ten thousand francs. 
Well, we shall see." 

Hi. 

hi. Fc>u v tt;::at had scarcely started od on Ids visit to the Vvntrassous when 
the Marauds de Valorsay reached the "Place de la Bourse. 

" Monsieur has gone out," said Madame Bodch'n, as she opened the door. 

" You must be mi- taken, my good woman. " 

"Mo, no; my m.v-ter said you would, parhsr.s, -rait for him." 

"Very well ; I will do so.'' 

Faithful to the orders she had received, the servant conducted, the visitor 
to the drawing-room, lit the tapers in the candelabra, and retired. " This 
is very strange !" growled the marquis. "Monsieur Fortunat makes an 
appointment, Monsieur Fortunat expects me to wait for him ! What will 
happen next?" However, he draw a nc.wspa.per from his pocket, threw 
himself into an arm-chair, and waited. 

By his habits and tastes, the Marquis de Valorsay belonged" to that 
section of the aristocracy which has coined the term " high life " in view of 
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describing its own manners and customs. The matters that engrossed the 
marquis s frivolous mind were club-u^u and fust performance;; at the opera 
and the leading theatres, social duties and visits to the fashionable bm ceiing- 
nlaces, racing and the shooting and limiting seasons, together with his 
mistress and his tailor. 

He considered that to ride hi a stccple-clia.se was an act of prowess 
worthy of his ancestors ; ami when lie galloped past the stand, clad as a 
jockey, in top-hoots and a violet silk jacket, he believed ho read admiration 
in every eye. This was his everyday die, which had been enlivened by a 
few saimnt episodes : two duels, an elopement with a married woman, a. 
twenty-six hours seance at the gaming' b-.blo, and a fall from his horse, while 
hunting, which nearly cost him his life. These acts of valour had raised 
him considerably in the estimation of his friends, and procured him a 
celebrity of which he was not a little proud. The newspaper reporters 
were constantly mentioning his mime, and the sporting journals never failed 
to chronicle his departure from ! aris or his arrival in the city. 

Unfortunately, such a life of busy idleness has its trials and its vicissi- 
tudes, and JL de Valorsay was a. living proof of this, lie was only thirty- 
three, but in spite of the care he expended upon his toilet, he looked at 
least forty. Wrinkles were begimdim to show themselves ; it required all 
tiie skill of his valet to concaal the bald soots on his cranium ; and since 
his fall from his horse, lie had been troubled by a slight stiffness in his 
right leg, which stiffness became perfect lameness in threatening weather. 
Trenaitute lassitude pervaded his entire person, and when he relaxed in 
vigilance even his eyes betrayed a distaste for everything — weariness, satiety 
as it were. All the same, however, he bore himself with an undeniable air 
of distinction, albeit the haughtiness of his manner indicated an exaggerated 
idea of his own importance. He was indeed in the habit of treating all 
those whom he considered his inferiors with supercilious sufficiency. 

The clock on Jo . Tertunat's mantel-shelf at last struck eleven and the 
marquis rose to his feet with a muttered oath. "This is too much!" he 
growled, angrily. 

He looked about for a bell, and seeing none, he was reduced to the dire 
necessity of opening the door himself, and calling some one. Madame 
Dodelin answered the summons. " Monsieur said he would return before 
midnight," she replied : "so he will certainly be here. There is no one 
like him for punctuality. Won't monsieur have patience a little longer? " 

" Well, I v ill wa.it a few moments ; but, my good woman, light the fire : 
my feet are frozen ! " 

M. Fortunat's dial, he;-, oien being used but seldom, was really as frigid 
as an iceberg ; and to make matteis still worse, M. de Valorsay was in 
evening dress, with only a light overcoat. The servant hesitated for an 
instant, thinking this vi.-itor difficult to please, and inclined to make him- 
self very much at home, still she ..keyed. 

"I think I ought to go," muttered the marquis. "I really think I 
ought to go." And yet he remained Necessity, it should be remembered, 
effectually quiets the revolt ; of pride. 

Left an orphan in his early childhood, ekeed in possession of an immense 
fortune at tee age. of tv, cnty-tluee, M. 00 Valorsay had entered life like a 
fam -bed nam enters a dining mom. J lis name entitled him to a high 
no, idon in the social v>,.JM ; ami he in.:,;.. died himself at table without ask- 
ing li'iv n.ach tiie bareua. might cost him, It cost him deer, as he dis- 
cover! d the end of ihe id a vie;, on noting that his disbursements had 
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considerably exceeded bis large income. It was very evident mat it he 
went on in this wjv. each twelvemonth would deepen an abyss wherein the 
one hundred ami sixty thoasau :I francs a year, left him by his father, wouldj 
finally be swallowed up. Br.: he had plenty of time to renter upon this mit 
pleasant possibility ere it cordicl come to pass ! And. hesibrs. ne round his 
present life so delightful, and he obtained so ranch gratia cation for his 
mor.cy. that he was umvilliug t: make any change. He possessed several. 
iiu; estates, and he f can,, p.cnty of men who were only •;::• glad to lend' 
hira money on such exeedent security. He bcrrcweol timidly at first, bat 
more boldly when he discovered, what a mere tride a mortgage is. Morey 
over, his wants increased in proportion to his vanity. Occupying a certain 
position in the opini:n of he; acquaintances, he did not wish to descend from 
the heights to which t'r.ey had exalted him : and the very fact that he had 
been foolishly eo-otro.vagaut one year mace it necessary for him to be guilty, 
of similar icily during the succeeding twelvemonth. He failed to pay his 
creditors the interest that was due on his loans. Ihey did not ask him for. 
it : and p-_. liars he forgo- 1 that it was slowly but surely accumulating, and 
that at the end of a certain number of years the amount of his indebtedness 
would be double 1. He never thought what the end would be. He became 
absolutely imi.raut of the condition of his arfaks. and really arrived at the 
conclusion that his resources were inexhaustible. He believed this until 
one day when on going to his lawyer for some money, that gentleman coldly 
slid : ''You requested me to obtain one hundred tnoasand francs for you, 
.Monsieur le Marquis — but I have only been able to procure fifty thousand! 
— here they are. And do not hope for more. All your real estate is en- 
cumbered b rv-moi its value. Your creditors will probably leave yon in un- 
disturbed, possession for another year — it will be to their interest — but when 
it has elapsed they will take possession of their own. as they have a perfect 
riooht to do." Them with a meaning smile, the smile of a wily prime min-o 
ister, he ad. lob : "I: I were in your place. IM-or.siear le Marquis. I would 
prod: by this year of grace. You undoubtedly understand what I mean. 
I h.v. e the honour to wish vou good-morning." 

Ybiat an awakening — after a glorious bream that had lasted for ten 
years. M. de Yalorsay was stunned — crushed. For three days he remained 
immure. 1 in his own room, obstinately refusing to receive any one. "The 
marquis is ill." was his valet s answer to every visitor. 

M. de Vod o-rsou.- felt that he must have time to regain his mental equilib- 
rium — to look his situation calmly in the face. It was a frightful one. for 
his rain was complete, absolute. He could save nothing from the wreck. 
What was to) become cf him? VThat could he do? He set his wits to 
work ; but he found that he was incapable of plying any kind of avocation. 
All the euerooy he had been en lowed with by nature had been squandered — 
exhausted in pandering to his self-conceit. If he had been younger he 
mi.ht have turned soldier ; but at his age he had not even this resource. 
Then it was that his notary's smile recurred to his mind. '"'His advice 
was decidedly good." he muttered. "All is not yet lost : one way of 
escape still remains — marriage/' 

And why. indeed, shouldn't he marry, and marry a rich wife too? INo 
one knew anything about his misfortune : for a year at least, he would re- 
tain all the advantages that wealth bestows upon its possessor. His name 
alone was a ooreat advantage. It would be very strange if he could not ofind 
some menufaetoorer's or canker's daughter who wcul b be only too delighted 
to have a m.vo.uisial coronet emblazmm * on her carria-ore panels. 
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Having arrived at this conclusion, M. de Valorsay began his search, and 
it was not long before lie thought he had found what he was seeking. But 
something was still necessary. The bestowers of large dowers are inclined 
to be suspicious ; they like to have a clear understanding as to the finan- 
cial position of the suitors who present themselves, and they not uufre- 
quently ask for information. Accordingly, before committing himself, M. 
do Valorsay understood that it was necessary he should provide himself 
with an intelligent and devoted adviser. There must be some one to hold 
his creditors in check, to silence them, and obtain sundry concessions from 
them — in a word, some one to interest them in his success. With this 
object in veiw, M. de Valorsay applied to his notary; but '_'„„ latter utterly 
refused to mix himself up in any such alfair, and declared that the marquis's 
suggestion was almost an insult. Then touched, perhaps, by his client's 
apparent despair, he said, " Hut I can mention a person who might be of 
service to you. <lo to M. Isidore Fortunat, No. 27 Place de la Bourse. If 
you succeed in interesting him in your marriage, it is an accomplished fact." 

It was under these circumstances that the marquis became acquainted 
with AI. Fortunat. M. de Valorsay was a man of no little penetration, and 
on his first visit he carefully weighed his new acquaintance. He found him 
to be the very counsellor he desired — prudent, and at the same time cour- 
ageous ; fertile in expedients ; a thorough master of the art of evading the 
law, and not at all troubled by scruples. With such an adviser, it would 
be mere child's play to conceal his financial embarrassments and deceive 
the must suspicious father-in-law. So M. de Valorsay did not hesitate a 
moment, lie frankly disclosed his pecuniary condition and his matrimon- 
ial hopes, and concluded by promising M. Fortunat a certain percentage 
on the bride's dowry, to be paid on the day following the marriage. 

After a prolonged conference, the agreement was drawn up and signed, 
and that very day M. Fortunat took the nobleman's interests in hand. 
IIo.v heartily, and with what confidence in his success, is shown by the 
fact that he had advanced forty thousand francs for his client's use, out of 
his own private purse. After such a proof or confidence the marquis could 
birdly have been dissatisfied with his adviser ; in point of fact he was de- 
lighted with him, and all the more so, as this invaluable man always treated 
him with extreme deference, verging on servility. And in M. de Valorsay's 
eyes this was a great consideration : for he was becoming more arrogant 
and more irascible in proportion as his right to be so diminished. Secretly 
disgusted with himself, and deeply humiliated by the shameful intrigue to 
which he had stooped, ho took a secret satisfaction in crushing his accom- 
plice with his imaginary superiority and lordly disdain. According as his 
humour was good or bad, he called him " my dear extortioner," " Mons. 
Fortunat," or " Alaster Twenty-pcr-ecnt." lint though these sneers and 
insults drove: the obsequious smile from M. Fortunat's lips, he was quite 
capable of including them in the bill under the head of sundries. 

The unvarying deference and submission which M. de Valorsay's adviser 
displayed made his failure to keep the present appointment all the more 
remarkable. Such neglect of the commonest rules of courtesy was incon- 
ceivable on the part of so polite a man ; and the marquis's anger gradually 
changed to anxiety. " What can have happened V " he thought. 

lie was trying to d'-ide- whether he should leave or stay, when he heard 
a key grate in the lock of the outer door, and then some quick steps alon" 
the ante-room. "At last-- here he is !" he muttered, with a sigh of relicf.° 

Jle expected to see M. Fortunat enter the room at once, but he was dis- 
Vol., I .1. 
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appointed. The agent had no desire to show himself in the garb which 
he had assumed for his excursion with Chupin ; and so he had hastened to 
his room to don his wonted habiliments. He also desired a few moments 
for deliberation. 

If — as was most probably the case — M. de Valorsay were ignorant of the 
Count de Chalusse's critical condition, was it advisable to tell him of it? 
M. Fortunat^ thought not, judging with reason that this would lead to a 
discussion and very possibly to a rupture, and he wished to avoid anything 
of the kind until he was quite certain of the count's death. 

Meanwhile the marquis 'was thinking — he was a trifle late about it — that 
he had done wrong to wait in that drawing-room for three mortal hours. 
"Was such conduct worthy of him ? Had he shown himself proper respect ? 
Would not M. Fortunat construe this as an acknowledgment of the import- 
ance of his services and his client's urgent need ? Would he not become 
more exacting, more exorbitant in his demands? If the marquis could 
have made his escape unheard, he would, no doubt, have done so ; but this 
was out of the question. So lie resorted to a stratagem which seemed to 
him likely to save his compromised dignity. He stretched himself out in 
his arm-chair, closed his eyes, and pretended to doze. Then, when M. 
Fortunat at last entered the drawing-room he sprang up as if he were sud- 
denly aroused from slumber, rubbed his eyes, and exclaimed : "Eh ! what's 
that ? Upon my word I must have been asleep ! " 

But M. Fortunat was not deceived. He noticed, on the floor, a torn and 
crumpled iv. wspapcr, which betrayed the impatience and anger his client 
had experienced during his long waiting. "Well," resumed the marquis, 
' ' what time is it ? Half-past twelve ? This is a pretty time to keep an appoint- 
ment fixed for ten o'clock. This is presuming on my good-nature, M. 
Fortunat ! Do you know that my carriage has been waiting below ever 
since half-past nine, and that my horses have, perhaps, taken cold ? A pair 
of horses worth six hundred louis ! " 

M. Fortunat listened to these reproaches with the deepest humility. 
" You must excuse me, Monsieur le Marquis," said he. "If I remained 
out so much later than usual, it was only because your business interests 
detained me." 

' ' Zounds ! that is about the same as if it had been your own business that 
detained you!"' And well pleased with this joke, he added, " Ah well ! 
How are affairs progressing ? " 

" On my side as well as could be desired." 

The marquis had resumed his seat in the chimney-corner, and was poking 
the fire with a haughty, but poorly assumed air of indifference. "I am 
listening," he said carelessly 

" In that case, Monsieur le Marquis, I will state the facts in a few words, 
without going into particulars. Thanks to an expedient devised by me, we 
shall obtain for twenty hours a release from all the mortgages that now en- 
cumber your estates. On that vtry day we will request a certificate from 
the recorder. This certificate will declare that your estates are free from 
all encumbrances ; you will show this statement to il. de Chalusoe, and all 
his doubts — that is, if he has any — will vanish. The plan was very simple; 
the only difficulty was about raising the monej-', but I have succeeded in 
doing so. All your creditors but two lent themselves very readily to the 
arrangement. I have now won the consent of the two who at first refused, 
but we shall have to pay dearly for it. It will cost yon about twenty-six 
thousand francs." 
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M. de Valorsay was so delighted that he could not refrain from clapping 
his hands. " Then the affair is virtually concluded," he exclaimed. "In 
less than a month Mademoiselle Marguerite will be the Marquise de Valor- 
say, and I shall have a hundred thousand francs a year again." Then, noting 
how gravely J.I. Fortunat shook his head: "Ah! so you doubt it!" he 
cried. "Very well ; now it is your turn to listen. Yesterday I had along 
conference with the Count de Chalusse, and everything has been settled. 
We exchanged our word of honour, Master Twenty-per-cent. The count 
does things in a princely fashion ; he gives Mademoiselle Marguerite two 
millions." 

" Two millions ! " the other repeated like an echo. 

" Yes, my dear miser, neither more nor less. Only for private reasons, 
which he did not explain, the count stipulates that only two hundred 
thousand francs shall appear in the marriage contract. The remaining 
eighteen hundred thousand francs, he gives to me unreservedly and uncon- 
ditionally. Upon my word, I think this very charming. How does it 
strike you ? " 

M. Fortunat made no reply. M. de Valorsay's gaiety, instead of cheer- 
ing, saddened him. " Ah ! my fine fellow," he thought, " you would sing 
a different song if you knew that by this time M, de Chalusse is probably 
dead, and that most likely Mademoiselle Marguerite has only her beautiful 
eyes left her, and will dim them in weeping for her vanished millions." 

But this brilliant scion of the aristocracy had no suspicion of the real 
state of affairs, for he continued: "You "will say, perhaps, it is strange, 
that I, Ange-Marie Ttobert Dalbou, Marquis de Valorsay, should marry a 
girl whose father and mother no one knows, and whose only name is Mar- 
guerite. In this respect it is true that the match is not exactly a brilliant 
one. Still, as it will appear that she merely has a fortune of two hundred 
thousand francs, no one will accuse mo of marrying for money on the 
strength of my name. On the contrary, it will seem to be a love-match, and 
people will suppose that I have grown young again." He paused, incensed 
by M. Fortunat's lack of enthusiasm. "Judging from your long face, 
Master Twenty-per-cent, one would fancy you doubted my success," he 
said. 

" It is always best to doubt," replied his adviser, philosophically. 

The marquis shrugged his shoulder?. "Even when one has triumphed 
over all obstacles?" he asked sneeringly. 

"Yes." 

" Then, tell me, if yon please, what prevents . his marriage from being a 
foregone conclusion ? " 

" Mademoiselle Marguerite's consent, Monsieur ic Marquis." 

It was as if a glass of ice-water had been thrown in M. de Valorsay's 
face. He started, turned as pale as death, and then exclaimed : " I shall 
have that : I am sure of it." 

You could not say that M. Fortunat was angry. Such a man, as cold and 
as smooth as a hundred franc piece, has no useless passions. But he was in- 
tensely irritated to hear his .Kent foolishly chanting the preons of victory, 
whiie he see.; compelled to conceal his grief at tie' loss of his forty thousand 
francs, do p in the re- - -;es of his heart. No, far from being touched by the 
marquis's, evident a' oil!, if p-asod 1dm to be able to turn the dagger in the 
wc.imd to had iest ic- edod, "■ You mu'-t excuse my incredulity," said he. 
"It rmr.es cutii cly from something you, yourself, fob! me about a week 
ago. ' 
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"What did I tell you ? " 

" That you suspected Mademoiselle Marguerite of a — how shall I express 
it ? — of a secret preference for some other person." 

The gloomiest despondency had now followed the marquis's enthusiasm 
and exultation. He was evidently in torture. " I more than suspected it," 
said he. 

"Ah !" 

" I was certain of it, thanks to the count's housekeeper, Madame Leon, a 
miserable old woman whom I have hired to look after my interests. She 
has been watching Mademoiselle Marguerite, and saw a letter written by 
her—" 

"Oh !" 

"Certainly nothing has passed that Mademoiselle Marguerite has any 
cause to blush for. The letter, which is now in my possession, contains 
unmistakeable proofs of that. She might proudly avow the love she has in-, 
spired, and which she undoubtedly returns. Yet — " 

M. Fortunat's gaze was so intent that it became unbearable. "You see, 
then," he began, " that I had good cause to fear — " 

Exasperated beyond endurance, M de A'alorsay sprang up so violently 
that he overturned his chair. " Ko ! " he exclaimed, "no, a thousand 
times no! You are wiong — for the man who loves Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite is now ruined. Yes, such is really the case. While we are sitting 
here, at this very moment, lie is lost — irredeemably lost. Between him 
and the woman whom I wish to nuiri'v — whom I shall marry — I have dug so 
broad and deep an abyss that the strongest love cannot overleap it. It is 
better and worse than if I had killed him. Dead, he would have been 
mourned, perhaps ; while now, the lowest and most degraded woman 
would turn from him in disgust, or, even if she loved him, she would not 
dare to confess it." 

M. Fortunate seemed greatly disturbed. " Have you then put into exe- 
cution the project — the plan you spoke of ? " he faltered. "I thought you 
were only jesting." 

The marquis lowered his head. "Yes," he answered. 

His companion stood for a moment as if petrified, and then suddenly ex- 
claimed : " What ! You have done that — you — a gentleman ? " 

M. de Valorsay paced the floor in a state of intense agitation. Had he 
caught a glimpse of his own iaee in the looking-glass, it would have 
frightened him. " A gentleman ! " he repeated, in a tone of suppressed 
rage ; " a gentleman ! That word is in everybody's mouth, nowadays. 
Pray, what do j T ou understand by a gentleman, Mons. F'ortunat ? Ko doubt, 
you mean a heroic idiot who passes through life with a lofty mien, clad in 
all the virtues, as stoical as Job, and as resigned as a martyr — a sort of 
moral Don Quixote, preaching the austerest virtue, and practising it ? But, 
unfortunately, nobility of soul and of purpose are expensive luxuries, and 
I am a ruined man. I am no saint 1 I love life and all that makes life 
beautiful and desirable — and to procure its pleasures I must fight with the 
weapons of the age. No doubt, it is grand to be honest ; but in my case 
it is so impossible, that I prefer to be dishonest — to commit an act of 
shameful infamy which will yield a hundred thousand francs a year. This 
man is in my way — I suppress him — so much the worse for him — he has no 
business to be in my way. If I could have met him openly, I would have 
dispatched him according to the accepted code of honour; but, then. I 
should have had to renounce all idea of marrying Mae emcisclle Marguerite, 
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so I was obliged to find some other way. 1 could not choose my means. 
The drowning man does not reject the gbnk, which is his only chance of 
salvation, because it chances to be dirty 

His gestures wore even more I'oroiF ■ t 1, a hi v ,"'"ivdr; ; ";;e wae 
eluded, 1 he throw km- self on to (he ;of'.i, jIF.:: bis head tightly between 
his hands, as if he felt that it was lmrg : g. Anger choked his ethnmce 
— not anger so nn'ch as e.ancbkaij; he "a, i; a act o nfos?, the quickening of 
his own conscience and tie: revolt of every ii aiourahle instinct ; for, in spite 
of Ills sins of omission, am! of commis.aea, never, mi cil this <! .ay, had he 
actually violated any clause of the code acknowledged by men of honour. 

"You have been'guiity of a most infamous ee Monsieur le Marquis," 
said M. Fortunat, coldly. 

" Oh ! no moralizing, if you please," 

" Only evil will come of it." 

The marquis shrugged Ins shoulders, and in a tone of bitter scorn, re- 
torted: "Come, Mens. Fortunat, if you wish to lose the forty thousand francs 
you advanced to me, it's easy enough to do so. Fun to Madame d' ArgeFs' 
house, ask for if. do Coral th, and tell him I countermand my order. My 
rival will be saved, and will marry Mademoiselle Marguerite and her 
millions." 

id. Fortunat remained silent. lie could not tell the marquis : "My 
forty thousand francs are lost already. I know that only too well. Made- 
moiselle Marguerite is no longer the possessor of millions, ami you have 
committed a useless crime." iiowovw, lb was this conviction which im- 
parted such an ascent of eagerness to his words a.s he con tinned to plead the 
cause of virtue and of horn sty. Would he have said as much if he had 
entertained any great hope of the success of the marquis's matrimonial en- 
terprise ? It is doubtful, still we must do M. Fortunat the justice to 
admit that he was really and sincerely horrbicd vtj what he had unhesitat- 
ingly styled an " infamous act." 

The marquis listened to his agent fo; a few moments in silence, and then 
rose to hisfoet again. "All this is very true," lie interrupted ; "but I am, 
nevertheless, anxious to learn the result of my little plot. For this reason, 
Monsieur Fortunat, give me at once the five, limn 1 rod lords you promised 
me, and I will then bid you good evening." 

The agent had been preparing himself for tin's moment, ami vot he trem- 
bled. "I am deeply grhoa d, monsieur," he replied, 'with a doleful smile ; 
"it was this matter that kept me out so much later than usual this evening. 
T hoped to have obtained the money from a banker, who has always ac- 
commodated me before — M. Prosper Fertomy, you know him : lie married 
M. Andre Fauvel's niece — " 

"Yes, I know ; proceed, if yea g'eism" 

" All well ! it was impoa-sble for me to procure the money." 

The marquis had hitherto been pal", but now his face flushed crime-",, 
" This is a jest, I suppose," said he. 

"Alas ! — unfortunately— no," 

There was a moment's silence, which the marquis probably spent in re- 
flecting upon the probable consequents of this disappointment, for it was 
in an almost three toning tone that ho cvcnl sally exclaimed : " Yon know 
that I must have ibis money at once — that I must have, it." 

INI, Fortunat would certainly have preferred to lose a good pound of flesh 
rather than the sum of money mentioned ; but, on the other hand, he felt 
that it would not do for him to sever his connection with hia client until 
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the death of the Count de Chalusse was certain ; and being anxious to save 
his money and to keep his client, his embarrassment was extreme. "It was 
the most unfortunate thing in the world," he stammered ; " I apprehended 
no difficulty whatever — " Then, suddenly clapping his hand to his fore- 
head, he exclaimed : "But, Monsieur le Marquis, couldn't you borrow this 
amount from one of your friends, the Duke de Champdoce or the Count de 
Commarin ? — that would be a good idea." 

M. de Valeria y was anything but unsophisticated, and his natural 
shrewdness had been rendered much more acute by the difficulties with 
which he had recently been obliged to contend. M. Fortunat's confusion 
had not escaped his keen glance ; and this last suggestion aroused his sus- 
picions at once. " What ! " he said, slowly, and with an air of evident dis- 
trust. " You give me this advice, Master Twenty-per-cent. This is won- 
derful ! Row long is it since your opinions have undergone such a 
change ? " 

"My opinions ? " 

" Yes. Didn't you say to me during our first interview : ' The thing that 
will save you, is that you have never in your whole life borrowed a louis 
from a friend. An ordinary creditor only thinks of a large interest ; and 
if that is paid him he holds his peace. A friend is never satisfied until 
everybody knows that he has generously obliged you. It is far bettor to 
apply to a usurer.' I thought all that very sensible, and I cpiite agreed 
with yon when you added : ' So, Monsieur le Marquis, no borrowing of this 
kind until after your marriage — not on any pretext whatever. Go without 
eating rather than do it. Your credit is still good ; but it is being slowly 
undermined — and the indiscretion of a friend who chanced to say: "I 
think Valorsay is hard up," might fire the train, and then you'd explode.'" 

M. Fortunat's embarrassment was really painful to witness. He was not 
usually wanting in courage, but the events of the evening had shaken his 
confidence and his composure. The hope of gain and the fear of loss had 
deprived him of his wonted clearness of mind. Feeling that he had just 
committed a terrible blunder, he racked his brain to find some way of re- 
pairing it, and finding none, his confusion increased. 

" Did you, or didn't you, use that language ? " insisted M. de Valorsay. 
" What have you to say in reply? " 

" Circumstances — '' 

" What circumstances ?" 

" Urgent need — necessity. There is no rule without its exceptions. I 
did not imagine you would be so rash. I have advanced you forty thousand 
francs in less than five months — it is outrageous. If I were in your place, 
I would be more reasonable— I would economize — ■" 

He paused ; in fact, he was compelled to pause by the piercing glance 
which M. de Valorsay turned upon him. He was furious with -himself. "I 
em losing my wits," he thought. 

"Still more wise counsel," remarked the ruined nobleman ironically. 
" While you are about it, why don't you advise me to sell my horses and 
carriages, and establish myself in a garret in the Rue Amelot? Such a 
course would seem very natural, wouldn't it ? and, of course, it would 
inspire M. de Chalusse with boundless confidence ! " 

" But without going to such, extremes — " 

"Hold your tongue ! " interrupted the marquis, violently. " Better than 
v.:\y one else you know that I cannot retrench, although the reality no longer 
exists. I am condemned, cost what it may, to keep up appearances. That 
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is my only hope of salvation. I have gambled, given expensive suppers, 
indulged in dissipation of every kind, and I must continue to do so. I have 
come to hate Ninette Simplon, for whom I have committed so many acts of 
folly, and yet I still keep her — to show that I am rolling in wealth. I have 
thrown thousand-franc notes out of the window, and I mustn't stop throwing 
them. Indeed, what would people say if I stopped? Why, ' Valorsay is a 
ruined man ! ' Then, farewell to my hopes of imuryingan heiress. And so 
I am always gay and smiling ; that is part of n;y rub-:. What would my 
servants — the twenty spies that I pay — what would they think if they saw 
me thoughtful or di-turbed ? You would scarcely believe it, M. Fortunat, 
but I have positively been reduced to dining on credit at my club, because 
I had paid, that morning, for a month's provender for my horses ! It is 
true I have many valuable articles in my house, but I cannot dispose of 
thorn. People would recognise them at once ; besides, they form a part of 
my stock-in-trade. An actor doesn't sell his costumes because he's hungry 
— he goes without food — and when it's time for the curtain to rise, he dons 
his satin and velvet garments, and, despite his empty stomach, he chants 
the praises of a bountiful table and rare old wine. That is what I am doing 
— I, Robert Dalbou, Marquis de Valorsay ! At the races at Vincennes, 
about a fortnight ago, I was bowling along the boulevard behind my four- 
in-hand, when I heard a labourer say, ' How happy those rich people must 
be ! ' Happy, indeed ! Why, I envied him his lot. He was sure that the 
morrow would be like the day that preceded it. On that occasion my entire 
fortune consisted of a single louis, which I had won at baccarat the evening 
before. As I entered the enclosure, Isabelle, the flower-girl, handed me a 
rose for my button-hole. I gave her my louis — but I longed to strangle 
her ! " 

He paused for a moment, and then, in a frenzy of passion, lie advanced 
towards M. Fortunat, who instinctively retrea'od into the protecting em- 
brasure of a window. " And for eight months I have lived this horrible 
life !" he resumed. " For eight months each moment has been so much 
torture. Ah ! better poverty, prison, and shame ! And now, when the 
prize is almost won, actuated either by treason or caprice, you try to make 
all my toil and all my suffering unavailing. You try to thwart me on the 
very threshold of success ! No ! I swear, by God's sacred name, it shall not 
be ! I will rather crush you, you miserable scoundrel — crush you like a 
venomous reptile ! " 

There was such a ring of fury in his voice that the crystals of the 
candelabra vibrated ; and Madame Dodelin, in her kitchen, heard it, and 
shuddered. " Some one will coitainly do M. Fortunat an injury one of 
these da3's," she thought. 

It was not by any means the first tiaie that M. Fortunat had found him- 
self at variance with clients of a sanguine temperament : but he had always 
escaped safe and sound, so that, after all, he was not particularly alarmed 
in the present instance, as was proved by the fact that he was still calm 
enough to reflect and plan. " In forty-eight hours I shall be certain of the 
count's fate," ho thought ; " he will bo dead, or he will be in a fair way to 
recovery— so by promising to give this frenzied man what he desires on the 
day after to-morrow, I shall incur no li.k." 

Taking advantage of an opportunity which M. de Valorsay furnished, on 
pausing to draw breath, he !;::,. tily e-elainvxl, "Really, Monsieur le 
Marquis, I cannot understand your anecv," 

"What! .scoundrel 1 " 
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" Excuse me, Before insulting me, permit me to explain — *' 

" Yo explanation — live hundred louis ! " 

" Have the kindness to allow me to finish. Ye.-., I know that you are in 
urgent need oi money — not by-nnd-by, but now. To-day I was unablo to 
procure it, nor can I promise it to-morrow : but on the day after to-morrow, 
Satarday, I sliall certainly have it ready for yon." 

The marquis seemed to be trying to read his agent's very soul. " Are 
you in earnest ? " he asked. '' Ynow your hand. If you don't intend to help 
me out of my embarrassment, say so." 

"Ah, Monsieur le Marquis, am I not as much interested in your success 
as yon yourseil can be? Have you not received abundant proofs of my 
devotion ? " 

" Then I can rely upon you ? " 

"Absolutely." And seeing a lingering doubt in his client's eyes, M. 
Fortunat added, " Yen have my word of honour ! " 

The clock struck three. The marquis took his hat and started towards 
the door. But M Tortunat, in whose heart the word scoundrel was stiil 
rankling, stopped him. "Are you going to that lady's house now? What 
is she called? I've forgotten her name. All, yes, I remember now. 
Madame d'AreTes., isn't she called? It's at her place, I believe, that the 
reputed .: of Mademoiselle Marguerite's favoured lover is to be ruined." 

Tne marquis turned angrily. "What do you take me for, Master 
Tvveuty-per-oont," he rudely asked. " Thad is one of those thine s no well- 
bred gcntlem an will do himseh. But in Talis people can be found to do 
any kind of dirty work, if you are willing to pay them for it." 

" Then how will you kiiuw the result? " 

" V\ hy, twenty minutes af .or the affair- is over, M. de bo. alth will be at my 
house, Me is there even now. perhaps." And as this subject, was amy thing 
but pleasant, he hastened, away, exclaiming. ''Get to bed, my dear extor- 
tioner. Aurtvoir. And, above ail, remember your promise." 

' My rc-jpects, Monsieur le Marquis." 

But when the door closed, M. Tortunat's expression immediately changed. 
"Ah ! you insult me ! " he muttered sullenly. " Ton rob me, and you call 
me a scoundrel into the bargain. You shall pay dearly for it, my fine 
fellow, no matter what may happen ! " 
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It is in vain that the law lias endeavoured to shield private life from prying 
eyes. The scribes who pander to Parthian curiosity surmount all obstacles 
and brave every danger. Thanks to the "High Life" reporters, every 
newspaper reader is aware teat twice a week — Mondays and Thursdays — 
Madame Lia d'Argeles Jells a reeetMon at her charming mansion in the 
Hue de Berry. Her guests tind pientv of amusement there. They seldom 
dance , but card-playing begins at midnight, and a dainty supper is served 
bcTei. o the departure of the guests. 

It was on leaving one of these little entertainments that that unfortunate 
young man, Juice <_ hazel, a cashier in a largo banking-house, committed 
smoide by blowing out his brains. The brilliant frequenters of Madame 
d'Areeies's entertainments considered thT act proof of exceeding bad taste 
and deplorable weakness on his part. "The fellow was a coward/' they 
declared. '' Tby, be had lost hardly a thousand louis 1 " 
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lie had lost only that, it is true— a more trifle as times go. Only the 
money was not his; he had token it from the safe which was confided to 
his keeping, expecting, probably, to donUo the amount in a single night. 
In the morning, when he found himself alone, without a penny, and the 
deficit staving him in the face, the voice of conscience cried, " You are a 
thief ! " and he lost his renson. 

The event created a great sensation at the time, and the Pr tit Journal 
published a carious story concerning this unfortunate young man's mother. 
The poor woman— she was a widow — scld al> she possessed, even thehed on 
which, she slept, and when she hail succeeded in gathering together twenty 
thousand francs — the ran -.em of her son's honour--she.carried them to the 
banker by whom her hoy had been employed, lie took them, without even 
asking the mother if she had enough left to purchase her dinner that even- 
ing; and the line gentlemen, who had won and pocketed ..isles Chazcl's 
stolen gold, thought the banker's conduct perfectly natural and just. It is 
true that Madame d'Argelcs was in despair during forty-eight hours or so ; 
for the police had begun a sort of investigation, and she feared this might 
frighten her visitors .-mil empty her drawing-rooms, ikot at all, however ; 
on the contrary, she had good cause to congratulate herself upon the 
notoriety she gained through tins suicide. For live day-: she was the talk 
of Paris, and Alfred. d'Aunay even published her portrait in the Jllusi.'-ro'cd 
Chronicle. 

Still, no one was able to say exactly who Madame Lia d'Argcles was. 
Who was she, and whence did she come? Iiow had she lived until she 
sprang up, full grown, in the sunshine of the fashionable world? hid the 
s; deudid mansion in the Pue do Kerry really belong to her? Was she ns 
rich as she was supposM to he ? Where had shy acquired such manners, 
the manners of a thorough woman of the world, with her many accomplish- 
ments, as veil as her remarkable skill as a musician? P\ eg/thing con- 
nected with her was a -subject of conjecture, even to the name inscribed 
noon her visiting cards — " Lia d'ArgaiesA 

lint no matter, her home was always filled to overflowing - ; and at, the 
very moment when the Ma.rpuis de Valorsay and M. Fortunst were speak- 
ing of her, a dozen coronotod carriages stood before her door, and her rooms 
were thronged with guest;. It was :i little past midnight, and the bi- 
weekly card party had just been made up, when a footman announced, 
" Monsieur le Vieomt' de Coralth ! Monsieur Pascal Fcrailleur ! " 

Few of the players deigned to raise their heads, Put one man growled, 
" Good — two more players ! " And four or live young men exclaimed, 
' \h ! here's Ferdinand ! Good evening, my •■]■: ar fellow ! " 

M. do Coralth was very young and remarkably good-looking, almost too 
good-looking, indeed ; for his handsomeness was somewhat startling and 
unnatural. ITe had an exceedingly fair coopr cdon, and large, melting 
black eyes, while a woman might have, envied him his wavy brown hair and 
the exaiuir'ite it'dicaey of his skin lie dressed with great core and taste, 
and even eoipiettishly ; his turn-down collar left his lirm white throat un- 
covered, and his rose-tin led cloves kited a.s perfectly as the .skin upon his 
soft, delicate hands, lie bowed familiarly mi entering and with a rather 
compl-ieent smile on his ilp., he approached MadamekkArgdes, who, half 
reclining in an easy chair near the lirc-place, vas conversing with two 
< blerly genllemon of grave and distinguished k< arheg. " blow late you are, 
discount," she remarked carelessly. " Wind line you been doinc to-day' 
! fancied. I s-aw you in the i'ois, m the fvktrguis de Valorsay 's dog-cart," 
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A slight flush suffused M. de Coralth's checks, and to hide it, perhaps, he 
turned'toward : the visitor who had entered with him, and drew him 
towards Madame d'Argelf s, saying, " Allow me, madame, to present to you 
one of my great friends, M. Pascal Fcraillsur, an advocate whose name will 
be known to fame some day." 

"Your frknds are always welcome at my house, my dear viscount," 
replied Madeane d'Argeles. And. before Pascal had concluded, his how, she 
averted her head, and resumed her interrupted conversation. 

The novi-eonior, however, was worthy of more than that cursory notice. 
He was a young man of five or sfx-and-twenty, dark-complexioned and tall ; 
each movement of his person was imbued with that natural grace which is 
the result of perfect harmony of the muscles, and of more than common 
vigour. His features were kregular, but they gave evidence of energy, 
kindness of heart, and honesty of purpose. A man possessing such a proud, 
intelligent, and open brow, such a ekar, straightforward gaze, and such 
finely-cut lips, could, be no ordinary one. Deserted by his sponsor, who 
was shaking hands right and left, lie seated himself on a sofa a little in the 
background ; not became he was embarrassed, but because he felt that 
instinctive distrust of self which frequently seizes hold of a person on enter- 
ing a crowd, of strangers. He did his best to conceal his curiosity, but 
nevertheless he lookc I. and listened with all his might. 

The salon was an immense apartment, divided into two rooms by sliding 
doors and hangings. When Madame d'Argeles gave a ball, the rooms were 
thrown into one ; but, as a general rule, one room was occupied by the card- 
players, and the other served as a refuge for those who wished to chat. The 
card-room, into which Pascal had been ushered, was an apartment of noble 
proportions, furnished in a style of tasteful magnificence. The tints of the 
carpet were subdued ; there was not too much gilding on the cornices ; the 
clock upon the mantei-sheif was chaste and elegant in design. The only thing 
at all peculiar about the room and its appointments was a reflector, ingeni- 
ously arranged above the chandelier in such a way as to throw the full glare 
of the candles upon the card-table which stood directly beneath it. The 
table itself was adorned with a rich tapestry cover, but this was visible only 
at the corners, for it was covered, in turn, with a green baize cloth consider- 
ably the worse for wear. Madame d'Argeles' guests were probably not over 
fifty in number, but they all seemed to belong to the very best society. 
The majority of there, were men of forty or thereabouts ; several wore decora- 
tions, and two or three of the eldest were treated with marked deference. 
Certain well-known names which Pascal overheard surprised him greatly. 
"What! these men here?" he said to himself; "and I — I regarded, my 
visit as a sort of clandestine frolic." 

There were only seven or eight ladies present, none of them being 
especially attractive. Their toilettes were very costly, but in rather 
doubtful taste, and they wore a profusion of diamonds. Pascal noticed 
that these ladies were treated with perfect indifference, and that, whenever 
the gentlemen spoke to them, they assumed an air of politeness which was 
too exaggerated net to be ironical. 

A score of persons were seated at the card-table, and the guests who had 
retired into the adjoining salon were silently watching the progress of the 
game, or cpiietly chatting in the corners of the room. It surprised him to 
note that every one spoke in very low toms ; there was something very 
like respect, even awe, in this subdued murmur. One might have supposed 
that those present were celebrating the rites of some mysterious worship. 
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And is not gaming a species of idolatry, symbolised by cards, and which 
has its images, its fetishes, its miracles, its fanatics, and its martyrs ? 

Occasionally, above the accompaniment of whispers, rose the strange and 
incoherent exclamations of the players: "Here are twenty- louis ! I take 
it — I pass ! The play is made ! Banco ! " 

"What a strange gathering!" thought Pascal Ferailleur. "What 
singular people ! " And he turned his attention to the mistress of the 
house, as if he hoped to decipher the solution of the enigma on her face. 

But Madame Lia d'Argeles defied all analysis. She was one of those 
women whose uncertain age varies according to their mood, between the 
thirties and the fifties ; one who did not look over thirty in the evening, but 
who would have been charged with being more than fifty the next morning, 
in her youth she must have been very beautiful, and she was still good- 
looking, though she had grown somewhat stout, and her face had become a 
trifle heavy, thus marring the symmetry of her very delicate features. A 
perfect blonde, she had eyes of so clear a blue that they seemed almost 
faded. The whiteness of her skin was so unnatural that it almost startled 
one. It was the dull, lifeless white which suggests an excessive use of 
cosmetics and rice powder, and long baths, late hours, and sleep at day- 
time, in a darkened room. Her face was utterly devoid of expression. 
One might have fancied that its muscles had become relaxed after terrible 
efforts to feign or to conceal some violent emotions ; and there was some- 
thing melancholy, almost terrifying in the eternal, and perhaps involun- 
tary smile, which curved her lips. She wore a dress of black velvet, with 
slashed sleeves and bodice, a new design of the famous mau-millliner, Van 
Klopen. 

Pascal was engaged in these observations when M. de Coralth, having 
made his round, came and sat down on the sofa beside him. "Well, 
what do you think of it ? " he inquired. 

" Upon my word ! " replied the young advocate, " I am infinitely obliged 
to you for inviting me to accompany you here. I am intensely amused." 

" Good ! My philosopher is captivated." 

" Not captivated, but interested, I confess." Then, in the tone of good- 
humour which was habitual to him, he added : "As for being the sage you 
call me, that's all nonsense. And to prove it, I'm going to risk my louis 
with the rest." 

M. de Coralth seemed amazed, but a close observer might have detected 
a gleam of triumph in his eyes. " You are going to play — you ? " 

"Yes. Why not?" 

" Take care ! " 

"Of what, pray? The worst I can do is to lose what I have in my 
pocket — something over two hundred francs. " 

The viscount shook his head thoughtfully. " It isn't that which one has 
cause to fear. The devil always has a hand in this business, and the first 
time a man plays he's sure to win." 

" And is that a misfortune ? " 

"Yes, because the recollection of these first winnings is sure to lure you 
back to the gaming-table again. You go back, you lose, you try to recover 
your money, and that's the end of it — you become a gambler." 

Pascal herailleur's smile was the smile of a man who has full confidence 
in himself. " My brain is not so easily turned, I hope," said he. " I have 
the thought of my name, and the fortune I must make, as ballast for it.' 

"I beseech yoii not to play," insisted the viscount. "Listen to me; 
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\ on don't know wh.it this passion lor pkiy is ; the strongest and the coldest 
natures succumb — don't i l:r.- 

Ile had raised his voic .-, ; : if lie intended to bo overh card by two guests 
who had just approached tee sofa. They did indeed hear him. "Can I 
believe my own e;> es and ears!" exclaimed on; of them, an elderly man. 
"Can this ready he Ferdinand who is trying to shako the allegiance of the 
volatile.:, of our noble lady — the Cncen of tgwdes ? " 

hi. de Cmaith turned ' prickly round. : " Yes, it is indeed I," lie answered. 
" I have purchased with iny patrimony the riant of saying : ' Distrust your- 
self, and don't do as I've done,' to an h: .xperienced friend." 

The wisest counsels, given in a remain fashion, never fail to produce an 
effect diametrically oppose I to that v Inch they seemingly aim at. M. de 
Coratths perskcoeeo, and the importance he attached to a mere trifle, 
could not tail to anno;/ the most patient man in the world, and in fact his 
patron: ing tone really irritated Pascal. '"You are free, my friend, to do 
as yon please,'' said lie : " but 1 — '' 

'• Are you resdv d ': '' inter: n wd the viscount 

• Absolutely." 

" .So bo it, then. You are no longer a child, and 1 have warned you. 
L.-t us play, then." Thereupon they approached the table ; room was 
made for them, and thov seated them: elves, fared being on I'd. Ferdinand de 
CoraduS liadit-haud side. 

The guests wee ]dayin o '* jjacearao toiuanUit, ' a gene of terrible and 
infantile timplieity. There ai e no such things as skill or combination 
possible in it : science and calculation are useless. Chance alone decides, 
audi decides with the rapidity of lightning. Amateurs certainly assert that, 
with great coolness and lo rg r ciiee. one can, in a measure at least, avert 
prclonc.d ill-luck. Maybe they .ue right, but it is not conclusively proved. 
Each p-.-rson take.- the cards in his turn, risks what he chooses, and when 
his stakes are covered, deals. If he wins, he is free to follow up his vein 
of good-luck, or to pass the deal. iThcn he Fees, the deal passes at once 
to the next player on the right. 

A moment sniihod for Ikssal Feraidour to learn the rules of the game. 
It was already Ferdinand's deal. M. de Coralth staked a hundred francs ; 
the bet v. as taken ; he dealt, ie-c, and handed the cards to Pascal. 

The play, which had been rather timid at first — since it was necessary, as 
they say, to try the luck — had now become bolder, tieveral players had 
large piles of gold before them, and the heavy artillery — that is to say, 
bank-notes — were beginning to put in appearance. But Faecal had no false 
pride. " I stake a Louis ! '' said he. 

The smoliness of the sum attracted instant attention, and two or three 
voices replied : " Taken ! " 

He dealt, and won. " Two lonis ! " he said again. This wager was also 
taken ; he won, and his run of luck was so remarkable that, in a wonder- 
fully chert space of time, he won six hundred francs. 

" Pass the deal," whispered Ferdinand, and Pascal followed this advice. 
" Not because I desire to keep my winnings," he whispered in M. de 
Coi.aitfds ear, " but because I wish, to have euaugh to play until the end of 
the evening without risking anything." 

Put such prudence was unnecessary so far as he was concerned. When 
the dead came to him again, fortune favoured him even more than before. 
He started with a hundred francs, and doubling them each time in six suc- 
cessive deals, he won more than three thousand francs. 
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" The devil! Monsi mr is in luck." — "Zounds! And he is playing for 
the first time." — " That accounts for it. The inexperienced always win." 

Tascal could not fail to hear these comments. The blood mantled over 
his cheeks, and, conscious that he was flushing, he, as usually happens, flushed 
still more. Eis good fortune embarrassed him, as was evident, and he 
played most recklessly. Kiill his good luck did not desert him ; and do 
what he would he won — won continually. In fact, by four o'clock in the 
morning he had thirty-live thousand francs before him. 

For some time he had been the object of close attention. "Do you know 
this gentleman ? " inquired one of the guests. 

" No. He came with Coralth." 

" He is an advocate, I understand." 

And all these whispered doubts and suspicions, these questions fraught 
with an evil significance, these uncharitable replies, grew into a malevolent 
murmur, which resounded in Pascal's ears and bewildered him. He was 
really becoming most uncomfortable, when Madame d'Argeles approached 
the card-table and exclaimed : " This is the third time, gentlemen, that you 
have been told that supper is ready. What gentleman will offer me his arm ? " 

There was an evident unwillingness to leave the table, but an old gentle- 
man who had been losing heavily rose to his feet. " Yes, let us go to 
supper ! " he exclaimed ; " perhaps that will change the luck." 

This was a decisive consideration. The room emptied as if by magic ; and 
no one was left at the table but Pascal, who scarcely knew what to do with 
all the gold piled up before him. He succeeded, however, in distributing 
it in his pockets, and was about to join the other guests in the dining-room, 
when Madame d'Argeles abruptly barred his passage. 

" I desire a word with you, monsieur," she said. Her face still retained 
its strange immobility, and the same stereotyped smile played about her 
lipa. And yet her agitation was so evident that Pascal, in spite of his own 
uneasiness, noticed it, and was astonished by it. 

" I am at your service, madame," he stammered, bowing. 

She at once took his arm, and led him to the embrasure of a window. 
" I am a stranger to you, monsieur," she said., very hurriedly, and in very 
low tones, " and yet I must ask, and you must grant me, a great favour." 

" Speak, madame." 

She hesitated, as if at a loss for words, and then all of a sudden she said, 
eagerly : " You will leave this house at once, without warning any one, 
and while the other guests are at supper." 

Pascal's astonishment changed into stupor. 

" Why am I to go ? " he ashed. 

" Because — but, no; I cannot tell you. Consider it only a caprice on my 
part — it is so ; but I entreat yon, don't refuse me. Do me this favour, and 
I shall 1)0 eternally grateful." 

There was such an agony of supplication in her voice and her attitude, 
that Pascal was touched. A vague presentiment of some terrible, irrepar- 
able misfortune disturbed his own heart. Nevertheless, he sadly shook 
his head, and bitterly exclaimed: " You a re, perhaps, not aware that I 
have just won over thirty thousand francs." 

"Yes, i am av.aie of it. And this is only another, and still stronger 
reason why you should protect yourself against possible loss. It is well to 
pattern alter Charlemagne * in this house. The other night, the Count 

" French yamblci 3 a. ; a: tins e.q>re.">sion which they explain l>y the fact that Charlemagne 
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d'Antas quietly made his escape bareheaded. He took a thousand louis 
away with him, and left his hat in exchange. The count is a brave man ; 
and far from indulging in blame, every one applauded him the next day. 
Come, you have decided, I see — you will go ; and to be still more safe, I 
will show you out through the servants' hall, then no one can possibly see 
you." 

Pascal had almost decided to yield to her entreaties ; hut this proposed 
retreat through the back-door was too revolting to his pride to be thought 
of for a moment. "I will never consent to such a thing," he declared. 
" What would they think of me ? Besides I owe them their revenge and I 
shall give it to them." 

Neither Madame d'Axgeles nor Pascal had noticed IJ. de Coralth, who 
in the meantime had stolen into the room on tip-toe, and had been listening 
to their conversation, concealed behind the folds of a heavy curtain. He 
now suddenly revealed his presence. " Ah ! my dear friend," he exclaimed, 
in a winning tone. "While 1 honour your scruples, I must say that I 
think madame is a hundred times right. If I were in your place, if I had 
won what you have won, I shouldn't hesitate. Others might think what 
they pleased ; you have the money, that is the main thing." 

For the second time, the viscount's intervention decided Pascal. "I 
shall remain," he said, resolutely. 

But Madame d'Argeles laid her hand imploringly on his arm. "I en- 
treat you, monsieur." said she. " Go now, there is still time — " 

"Yes, go," said the viscount, approvingly, "it would be a most excellent 
move. Retreat and save the cash." 

These words were like the drop which makes the cup overflow. Crimson 
with anger and availed by the strangest suspicions, Pascal turned from 
Madame d'Argeles and hastened into the dining-room. The conversation 
ceased entirely on lr.s arrival there. lie could net fail to understand that 
he had been the subject of it. A secret instinct warned him that all the 
men around him were his enemies — though lie knew not why — and that 
they were plotting against him. He also perceived that his slightest move- 
ments Mere watched and commented upon. However lie was a brave man ; 
his conscience did not reproach him in the least, and he was one of those 
persons who rather than wait for danger, provoke it. 

So, with an almost defiant air, he seated himself beside a young lady 
dressed in pink tulle, and began to laugh and chat with her. He possessed 
a ready wit, and what is even better, tact ; and for a quarter of an hour 
astonished those around him by his brilliant sallies. Champagne was flow- 
ing freely ; and he drank four or five glasses in quick succession. Was he 
really conscious of what he was doing and saying ? He subsequently de- 
clared that he was not, that he acted under the influence of a sort of hallu- 
cination similar to that produced by the inhalation of carbonic gas. 

However, the guests did not linger long at the supper table. "Let us 
go back ! " cried the old gentleman, who had insisted upon the suspension 
of the game ; " we are wasting a deal of precious time here ! " 

Pascal rose with the others, and in his haste to enter the adjoining room 
he jostled two men who were talking together near the door. "So it is 
understood," said one of them. 

departed this life with all his possessions intact, having always added to his dominions 
without ever experiencing a loss. Historically this is no doubt incorrect, but none the 
ess, the expression prevails in France.— [Trans.] 
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" Yes, yes, leave it to me ; I will act as executioner." 
This word sent all Pascal's blood bounding to bis heart. " Who is to be 
executed ? " he thought. ' ' I am evidently to be the victim. But what 
does it all mean ? " 

Meanwhile the players at the green table had changed places, and Pascr.l 
found himself seated not on Ferdinand'a right, but directly opposite him, 
and between two men about his own age — one of them being the per-jon 
who had announced his intention of acting as executioner. All eyes were 
fixed upon the unfortunate advocate when it came his turn to deal. He 
staked two hundred lonis, and lost them. There was a slight commotion 
round the table ; and one of the players who had lost most heavily, re- 
marked in an undertone : " Don't look so hard at the gentleman — ho won't 
have any more luck." 

As Pascal heard this ironical remark, uttered in a tone which made it as 
insulting as a blow, a gleam of light darted through his puzzled brain. He 
suspected at last, what any person less honest than himself would have 
long before understood. He thought of rising and demanding an apology ; 
but he was stunned, almost overcome by the horrors of his situation. His 
ears tingled, and it seemed to him as if the beating of his heart were 
suspended. 

However the game proceeded ; hut no one paid any attention to it. The 
stalr.es were insignificant, and loss or gain drew no exclamation from any 
one. The attention of the entire party was concentrated on Pascal ; and 
he, with despair in his heart, followed the movements of the cards, which 
were passing from hand to hand, and fast approaching him again. When 
they reached him the silence became breathless, menacing, even sinister. 
The ladies, and the guests who were not playing, approached and leaned 
over the table in evident anxiety. " My C4od !" thought Pascal, "my God, 
if I can only lose ! " 

He was as pale as death ; the perspiration trickled down from his hair 
upon his temples, and his hands trembled so much that he could scarcely 
held the cards. " I will stake four thousand francs," he faltered. 
" I take your bet," answered a voice, 

Alas ! the unfortunate fellow's wish was not gratified ; he won. Then 
in the midst of the wildest confusion, he exclaimed : " Here are eight 
thousand francs ! " 
"Taken !" 

But as he began to deal the cards, his neighbour sprang up, seized him 
roughly by the hands and cried : "This time I'm sure of it — you are a 
thief ! " 

"With a bound, Pascal was on his feet. While his peril had been vague 
and undetermined, his energy had been paralyzed. But it was restored to 
him intact when his danger declared itself in all its horror. He pushed 
away the man who had caught his hands, with such violence that he sent 
him reeling under a sofa ; then he stepped back and surveyed the excited 
throng with an air of menace and deliance. Useless ! Seven or eioiit 
players sprang upon him and overpowered him, as if lie had been the vilest 
criminal. 

Meanwhile, the executioner, as he had styled himself, had risen to his 
feet with his cravat untied, and his ck.tiics in wild disorder. "Yes," he 
said, addressing Pascal, "yen are a thief! I saw you slip other cards 
among those which were handed to you." 
"Wretch !" gasped Pascal, 
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:; I saw yon — sjid I am going to prove it." So saying he romed to 
listress :: tie h:t5e. who hid dropped into an arm-:hoir. ani tmperioii 



-to the 

mistress -:"rhe h:t5e. who hid dropr-el into an arm-choir, ani. imrericraaly 
skei, '• Ho- usr rooks have we'need?" 



cried : "are von stid c :_i en: :go to deny it *"' 

not ty him ! But by whom? .^ti_ he. time. h;.o teen the rvkter rhrottora 
the • he option. _ ' ^ _^^ ^ ^ •_--•_ -• , - _ , • ~ 

Bnt omther per;:- cone to hi; oil. VTi:h o "::_km;;- — hi:h no one 

the trap into v,-hi:h he had f.tlien. For he felt certain that he was the- 
divine what motive hid aotnatei. hi: enemies. to r. lenly those who were 

he'aiked.'" ~~ C ' " " """" " C " "' "' ~~* " ""' " "^ "" " 

; • $r -ak '. 

of it is I do nm know. Ent there i; some one here who n".n;t know." 
conoentn me mrheard," he reittriek raisin; his veioe. "Listen to me, 
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About an hour ago, while you wore- fit supper, ^,^5:118 dAigydos almost 
threw herself at my tcet as she entreated me to leave this house. Her 
agitation astonished inc. Plow I under.- taud it." 

The gentleman known as the baron tinned towards 'dadeine d'ArgoI<'s : 
" Is what this man says true '! " 

She was greatly agitated, hut she answered : "Yes." 

" T \Vhy were you so anxious tor him to go ? " 

"I don't know — a [presentiment — it seemed to me that something was 
going to happen." 

Tiie least observant of the party could not fail to notice khahuiie 
d'Arge'oe, hesitation airl contusion ; bat ccr the shrewdest were deceived. 
They supposed that she had seen the act committed, and had tried to 
induce the culprit to make his escape, in order to avoid a scandal. 

Rascal saw he could expect no assistance from this source. " hi. de 
Coralth could assure you," he began. 

"Oh, enough of that," interrupted a player. "I myself heard M. de 
Coralth do his best to persuade you not to iday." 

So the unfortunate fellow's lust and only hope had vanished, Still he mr de 
a supreme eubrt, and addres. dig Madame d kugeles : "Madame." lie said, 
in a voice trembling with anguish, "I entreat you, ted what you know. 
Will you allow an honourable man to be rained before your very eyes? Will 
you abandon an innocent man whom you could save by a single word ? " 
But she remained silent; ami Pascal staggered as if some one had dealt 
him a terrible blow. " It is all over ! " he muttered. 

So one heard him: everybody was listening to the baron, who seemed to 
be very much put out. " Wo are wasting precious time with all this," 
said he. " We should have made at least five rounds while this absurd 
scene has been going on. We must pub an end to it. Win t are you going 
to do with this follow ? I am in favour of sending for a commissary oi 
police." 

Such was nob at all the opinion of the majority of the guests. Four or 
five of the laelhs took night at the bare sng /jstion, and severed men — the 
most aristocratic of the company — became angry ab once. "Are you mad?" 
said one of them. "Do you want to see us all summoned as witnesses? 
xou have probably forgotten that Garcia atlair, and that rumpus at -benny 
I'ancy's house. A fine thing it would be to see, no one knows how many 
great names mixed up with those of sharpers and notorious women ! ' 

Naturally of a florid complexion, the baron's face now became .scarlet. "So 
it's fear of scandal that deters you ! Zounds, sir ! a arm's courage should 
equal his vie as. Look at me." 

Celebrated for his income of eight hmrdrjd thousand francs a year, for his 
estates in Aurgundy, for hi; passion bargaining, his hoi. es, and his cool:, the 
baron wielded a mighty influence. Still, on this occasion he did not carry the 
day, for it was decided that the "sharper" should be allowed to depart 
unmolested. "Make him at least return the money," growled a loser; 
" compel him to dk gorge." 

"Pis winning. 3 are tlu:..' soon the table." 

" Pon't believe it," .a id ho ban-on. ; ' Ml these sceun Irels have secret 
p elvtsin which they si nv ay their pleader. Search him by all means." 

-That's it— search the ! " 

Claimed by thi< la.ieva - J : ■<; urmesesvod and lueomprohse dl.de misfor- 
tune, Pascal had aim ...t yielded to his fate. Put the shameful cry : "Soarei, 
hen !' Vim lied fernble wrath in his brain, lie shook oil'his assailants asp 
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lion shakes off the hounds that have attacked him, and, reaching the fire- 
place with a single bound, he snatched up a heavy bronze candelabrum and 
brandished it in the air, crying : ' ' The first who approaches is a dead man ! " 

He was ready to strike, there was no doubt about it ; and such a weapon, 
in the hands of a determined man, becomes positively terrible. The 
danger seemed so great and so certain that his enemies paused — each en- 
couraging his neighbour with his glance; but no one waa inclined to engage 
in this struggle, by which the victor would merely gain a few hank-notes. 
"Stand back, and allow me to retire?" said Pascal, imperiously. They 
still hesitated ; but finally made way. And, formidable in his indignation 
and audacity he reached the door of the room unmolested, and disappeared. 

This superb outburst of outraged honour, this marvellous energy — suc- 
ceeding, as it did, the most complete mental prostration — and these terrible 
threats, had proved so prompt and awe-inspiring that no one had thought 
of cutting off Pascal's retreat. The guests had not recovered from their 
stupor, but were still standing silent and intimidated when they heard the 
outer door close after him. 

It was a woman who at last broke the spell. "Ah, well !'' she exclaimed, 
in a tone of intense admiration, " that handsome fellow is level-headed ! " 

" He naturally desired to save his plunder ! " 

It was the same expression that M. de Coralth had employed ; and which 
had, perhaps, prevented Pascal from yielding to Madame d 'Arcades' en- 
treaties. Everybody applauded the sentiment — everybody, the baron 
excepted. This rich man, whose passions had dragged him into the vilest 
dens of Europe, was thoroughly acquainted with sharpers and scoundrels ot 
every type, from those who ride in their carriages down to the bare-footed 
vagabond.. Ke knew the thief who grove!? at his victim's feat, humbly 
confessing his crime, the desperate knave who swallows the notes he has 
stolen, the abject wretch who bares his back to receive the blows he de- 
serves, and the rascal who boldly confronts his accusers and protests his in- 
nocence with the indignation of an honest man. But never, in any of these 
scoundrels, had the baron seer the provl steadfast glance with which this 
man had awed his accusers. 

With this thought uppermost in his mind. lee drew the person who had 
seized Pascal's hands at the card-table a little aside. " Tell me," said he, 
" did you actually see that young man slip the cards into the pack? " 

"No, not exactly. But you know what we agreed at supper? We were 
sure that he was cheating ; and it was necessary to find some pretext for 
counting the cards." 

"What if he shouldn't be guilty, after ail ? " 

" Who else could be guilty then ? He was the only winner." 

To this terrible argument — the same which had silenced Pascal — the 
baron made no reply. Indeed his intervention became necessary elsewhere, 
for the other guests were beginning to talk loudly and excitedly around the 
pile of gold and banknotes which Pascal had left on the table. They had 
counted it, and found it to amount to the sum of thirty-six thousand 
three hundred and twenty francs ; and it was the question of dividing it 
properly among the losers which was causing all this uproar. Among these 
guests, who belonged to the highest society- — among these judges who had 
so summarily convicted an innocent man, and suggested the searching of a 
supposed sharper only a moment before — there were several who unblush- 
ingly misrepresented their losses. This was undeniable ; for on adding the 
various amounts that were claimed together a grand total of ninety-one 
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thousand francs was readied. Had this man who had just fled taken the 
difference between the two sums away with him ? A difference amounting 
almost to fifty-five thousand francs ? No, this was impossible ; the suppos 
ition could not be entertained for a moment. However, the discussion 
might have taken an unfortunate turn, had it not been for the baron. In 
all matters relating to cards, his word was law. He quietly said, "It is 
all right ; " and they submitted. 

Nevertheless, he absolutely refused to take his share of the money ; and 
after the division, rubbing his hands as if he were delighted to see this dis- 
agreeable affair concluded, he exclaimed : " It is only six o'clock : we have 
still time for a few rounds." 

But the other guests, pale, disturbed, and secretly ashamed of themselves, 
were eager to depart, and in fact they were already hastening to the cloak- 
room. " At least play a game of ecart<5," cried the baron, "a simple game 
of ecarte, at twenty louis a point." 

But no one listened, and he reluctantly prepared to follow his departing 
friends, who bowed to Madame dArgeles on the landing, as they filed by. 
M. de Coral th, who was among the last to retire, had already reached the 
staircase, and descended two or three steps, when Madame dArgeles 
called to him. " Remain," said she ; "I want to speak with you." 

"You will excuse me," he began ; " I—" 

But she again bade him "remain" in such an imperious tone that he 
dared not resist. He reasceiuled the stairs, very much after the manner of 
a man who is being dragged into a dentist's oiiiee, and followed Madame 
d'Argeffs into a small boudoir at tin end of the gambling room. As soon 
lis the door was closed and locked, the mistress ot the house turned to her 
Diloouer. "ITowyou will evolain," said she. "It was you wdio brought 
M. Pascal Fcrailleur here." 

" Alas ! I know only too well that I ought to beg your forgiveness. However, 
this affair will cost me dear myself. It has already embroiled me in a diffi- 
culty with that f-ool of a Bochecote, with whom I shall have to fight in less 
than a couple of hours." 

" Where did you make his acquaintance ? " 

" Whose— Bochecote's ? " 

Madame dArgeles' sempiternal smile had altogether disappeared. " I 
am speaking seriously," said she, with a threatening ring in her voice. 
' ' How did you happen to become acquainted with M. Ferailleur ? " 

" That can be very easily explained. Seven or eight months ago I had 
need of an advocate's services, and he was recommended to me. He man- 
aged my case very cleverly, and we kept up the acquaintance." 

" What is his position ? " 

M. de Coralth's features wore an expression of exceeding weariness as if 
he greatly longed to go to sleep. He had indeed installed himself in a large 
arm-chair, in a semi-recumbent position. "Upon my word, I don't know, " 
he replied, " Pascal had always seemed to be the most irreproachable man 
in the world — a man you might call a philosopher ! He lives in a retired 
part of the city, near the Pantheon, with his mother, who is a widow, a 
very respectable woman, always dressed in black. When she opened the 
duor for me, mi the occasion of my first visit, I thought some old family 
portrait had stepped down from its frame to receive me. I judge them to 
be in comfortable circumstances. Pascal has the reputation of being a re- 
markable man, and people supposedhe would rise very high in his profession." 

" Hut now he is ruin i d ; his eavc.r is finished." 
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" Certainly ! You can be quite tare that by this evening ail Paris will 
know what occurred here List night. " 

Re paused, meeting Zciadame Argeles' look of withering acorn with a 
cleverly assumed air oi astonishment. "You are a villein ! idonsieur de 
C'oiauh," alio said, irdigjar riy. 

"I— and why? : ' 

"Because it eras you who slipped those cards, which made 2.1. Fcrailleur 
win, into the pack ; I saw you do it ! And yielding to my entreaties, the 
yovr.g fellow was about to leave the house when you, kitaitioually, pre- 
vented hkn from saving himself. Oil ! don't deny it." 

2.1. de Coraith rosein the coolest possible manner. "Idei;ynot':ing,inydear 
lady," he replied, "absolutely nothing. You and I understand each other." 

Con Cundcd by his unblushing impudence, Madame d Argcles remained 
speeohie : ; for a moment. "You ccihes. it!" she cried, at last. "You 
daie to confess it I Wee you not afraid that I might speak and state 
what I had seen ? " 

He shrugged his shoulders, " No ous would have believed you," he 
exclauucd. 

"Yes, I shoeid have b-.eu believed, hlmrieur de Coraith, for I could have 
given proofs. Yon must have forgotten that I know you, that your past 
lire is no Socrct to me, that I know who you are, and what dishonoured 
name you hide beneath your borrowed title ! I could have told my guests 
that you are nauried — that you have abandoned your wife and child, leav- 
ing them to perish, in want and misery — I could have told thorn where you 
obtain the thirty or forty thousand francs you spend each year. You must 
have forgotten that Bote toll me everything, eionsienr — Paid ! " * 

She had struck the right place this time, and with such precision that 
21. de Coraith turned livid, ami made a fusions gesture, as if he were about 
to foil her ■;■> the ground. "Ah, take care ! " he exclaimed : " take care ! " 

But his rage speedily subsided, and with his usual indifferent manner, 
and in a bantering tone, he said: ""Well, what of that? Do you fancy 
that the world, doesn't already suspect what you could reveal ? People 
have suspect _d me of being even worse than I am. "When you proclaim on 
the liousetcps that I am an adventurer, folks v. ill only laugh at you, and I 
shall be none the wor^e for it. A master that would crush a dozen men 
like Pa seal Fei ailleur would not injure me in the least. I am accustomed 
to it. I must have luxury and enjoyment, everything that is pleasant and 
beautiful — and to procure all this, I do my very best. It is true that I 
don't derive my income from my estate in Brio ; but I have plenty of money, 
and that is the essential thing. Besides, it is so difficult to earn a livelihood 
r;ow-a-days, and the love of luxury is so intense that no one knows at night 
what he may do — or, rather, what he won't do — the next day. And last, 
but not least, the people who ought to be despised are so numerous that 
contempt is an impossibility. A Parisian who happened to be so absurdly 
pretentwus as to refuse to shake hands with such of his acquaintances as 
were not irreproachable characters, might walk for hours on the Boulevards 
without finding an occasion to take his hands out of his pockets." 

Ivi.. de Coraith tallied well enough, and yet, in point of fact, all this was 
sheer bravado on Iris part. Bo knew better than anyone else, on what a 
frail and uncertain basis his brilliant existence was established. Certainly, 
society does show groat, indulgence to people of doubtful reputation. It 
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sjimts its eyes ami refuses to look or ksicn. Let this is all the more reason 
why it should bo pitiless •when a poison's guilt is positively established. 
Thus, although ]ie assumed an air of insolent security, the "viscount" 
anxiously watched tile ekocfc of hi- words upon Tkadamc d'Argeles. For- 
tunately for himself, he saw that she was abashed by his cynicism ; and so 
ha resinned : " kosides, as our friend, the baron, would say, ve are 
wasting precious time in discussing improbable, and even impossible, sup- 
positions. I was suihcieatl}- well acquaint ."'d with your heart and your 
intelligence, my deal' madame, to be sure that you would not speak a too: :1 
to ray disparagement." 

" Indeed ! Vvhat prevented me from doing so ? " 

"/did ; or perhaps 1 ought rather to say, your own good .sense, which 
closed your mouth when Monsieur Pascal entreated you to spook in his 
defence. I am entitled to considerable indulgence, madame, and a great 
deal ought to bo forgiven me. ii/)/ mother, unfortunately, was an honest 
woman, who did not furni-fli me with the means of gratifying every whim." 

Madame d'Argeles recoiled as if a serneiit had suddenly crossed her path. 

" What do you mean? " she faltered. 

" You know as well as I do." 

"I don't understand you — explain yourself." 

With the impatient .gesture of a man who ikals himself compelled to 
answer an idle epacstion, and assuming an air of hypocritical commisera- 
tion, he replied ; '■ Weil, since you insist upon it, I know, M karis — in the 
Eue de Holder, to he more exaet — a ni.ee yos.ng fellow, whose lot I have 
of ten envied. J.-U has wanted for nothing knee the day lie came in to the world. 
At school, he had three times as much money as his riches'; pkyfekow. 
When his studies were finished, a tutor was provided — with ins peckets full 
of gold — to conduct this favoured youth to italy, llgyp.t, and f-ireece. IL^ 
is now studying law ; and four times a year, with nnvar wing punctuality 
lie receives a letter uom London containing five tkursand francs. Tic's is ad: 
the more remarkable, as this young man has neither a father nor a mother. 
He is alone in the woibd with his income of twenty thousand francs. 1 
have heard him say, jestingly, that some good fairy must be watching over 
him ; but I know that lie believes himself to be 1 lie illegitimate son of some 
great Mnglish nobleman. Sometimes, when he has drunk a little too much, 
he talks of going in search of my lord, his father." 

The effect tJ. de Coralth had. created by these words must have been ex- 
tremely gratifying to him, for Madame d'Argeles had fallen back in her 
chair, almost fainting. "So, my dear madams," he continued, "if lever 
had any reason to fancy that you intended causing me any trouble, I should 
goto this charming youth and say: 'My good follow, you are strangely 
deceived. Your money doesn't come from the treasure-box of an English 
peer, but from a small gambling den with which I am very well acquainted, 
having often had. occasion to swell its revenues widi my thane-pieces.' And 
if he mourned his vanished drc.ims, I should tell 1dm : ' You are wronrr ; 
for, if the great nobleman is lost, flic good, fairy remains, id he is none other 
than your mother, a very worthy person, whose only object in life is your 
comfort and advancement.' ,ind if he dmibted my word, I should brino- 
him to his mother's house some ImccariU uignt ; and there would be a scene 
of recognition worthy of kargueih- genius." 

Any man but i\l. do Cora'th would have had some compassion, for 
Madame d'Argeles was evidently suffering agony. "It is as I feared!" 
she moaned, in a scarcely audible voico. 
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However, he heard her. "What!" he exclaimed in a tone of intense 
astonishment; " did you really doubt it ? No; I can't believe it ; it would 
be doing injustice to your intelligence and experience. Are people like 
ourselves obliged to talk in order to understand each other ? Should I ever 
have ventured to do what I have done, in your house, if I had not known 
the. secret of your maternal tenderness, delicacy of feeling, and devotion?" 

She was weeping ; big tears were rolling down her face, tracing a broad 
furrow through the powder on her cheeks. " He knows everything ! " she 
murmured ; " he knows everything ! " 

"By the merest chance, I assure yon. As I don't like folks to meddle 
with my affairs, I never meddle with theirs. As I have just said, it was 
entirely the work of chance. One April afternoon I came to invite you to 
a drive in the Bois. I was ushered into this very room where we are 
sitting now, and found you writing. I said I would wait until you finished 
your letter ; but some one called you, and you hastily left the room. How 
it was that I happened to approach your writing-table I cannot explain ; 
but I did approach it, and read your unfinished letter. Upon my word it 
touched me deeply. I can give no better proof of the truth of my asser- 
tion than the fact that I can repeat it, almost word for word, even now. 
' Dear sip.,' — you wrote to your London correspondent — ' I send you three 
thousand francs, in addition to the five thousand for the regular quarterly 
payment. Forward the money without delay. I fear the poor boy is 
greatly annoyed by his creditors. Yesterday I had the happiness of seeing 
him in the Bue de Helder, and I found him looking pale and care-worn, 
When you send him this money, forwerd at the same time a letter of 
fatherly advice. It is true, he ought to work and win an honourable 
position for himself : but think of the dangers and temptation that beset 
him, alone an 1 friendless, in this corrupt city.' There, my dear lady, 
your letter ended ; but the name and address were given, and it was easy 
enough to understand it. You remember, perhaps, a little incident that 
occurred after your return. On perceiving that you had forgotten your letter, 
you turned pale and glanced at me. ' Have you read it, and do you under- 
stand it ? ' your eyes asked ; while mine replied : ' Yes, but I shall be 
silent.' " 

" And I shall be silent too," said Madame d'Argeies. 

M. de Coralth took her hand and raised it to his lips. "I knew we 
should understand each other," he remarked, gravely. " I am not bad at 
heart, believe me ; and if I had possessed money of my own, or a mother 
like you — " 

She averted her face, fearing perhaps that M. de Coralth might read her 
opinion of him in her eyes ; but after a short pause she exclaimed beseech- 
ingly : "oSTow that I am your accomplice, let me entreat you to do all you 
possibly can to prevent last night's affair from being noised abroad." 

" Impossible." 

' ' If not for M. Feraillenr's sake, for the sake of his poor widowed 
mother." 

" Pascal must be put out of the way ! " 

" Why do you say that ? Do you hate him so much then ? What has he 
done to you ? " 

" To me, personally ? Kothing — I even feel actual sympathy for him." 

Madame d'Argeies was confounded. "What!" she stammered; "it 
wasn't on your own account that vou did this ? " 

"Why, no." 
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She sprang to her feet, and quivering with scorn and indignation, cried : 
" Ah ! then the deed is even more infamous — even more cowardly ! " 
But alarmed by the threatening gleam in M. de Coralth's eyes, she went no 
further. 

"A truce to these disagreeable tmths," said lie, coldly. "If we ex- 
pressed our opinions of each other without reserve, in this world, we should 
soon come to hard words. Do you think I acted for my own pleasure ? 
Suppose some one had seen me when I slipped the cards into the pack. If 
that had happened, / should have been ruined." 

"And you think that no one suspects you ?" 

"Xo one. I lost more than a hundred louis myself. If Pascal belonged 
to our set, people might investigate the matter, perhaps ; but to-morrow it 
will be forgotten." 

" And will he have no suspicions ? " 

"He will have no proofs to offer, in any case." 

Madame d'Argolss seemed to resign herself to the inevitable. "I hope 
you will, at least, tell me on whose behalf you acted, ' she remarked. 

" Impossible," replied il. de Coralth. And, consulting his watch, he 
added, " But I am forgetting myself ; I am forgetting that that idiot of a 
Rochecote is waiting for a sword thrust. So go to sleep, my dear lady, 
and — till we meet again." 

She accompanied him so far as the landing. " It is quite certain that he 
is hastening to the house of j-.L Ferailleur's enemy," she thought. And, 
calling her confidential servant, "Quick, Job," she said; ''follow M. de 
Coralth. I want to know where he is going. And, above all, take care 
that he doesn't see yon." 

V. 

If through the length and breadth of Paris there is a really quiet, peaceful 
street, a refuge for the thoughtfully inclined, it is surely the broad Rue 
d'Ulm, which starts from the Place clu Pantheon, and finishes abruptly at 
the Pare des Feuillantines. The shops are unassuming, and so few that one 
can easily count them. There is a wine-shop on the left-hand side, at the 
corner of the Rue de la Vieille-Estrapade ; then a little toy-shop, then a 
washerwoman's and then a book-binder's establishment ; while on the righ 
hand you will find the office of the BulhAln, with a locksmith's, a fruiterer's, 
and a baker's — that is all. Along the rest of the street run several spacious 
buildings, somewhat austere in appearance, though some of them are sur- 
rounded by large gardens. Here stands the Convent of the Sisters of the 
Cross, with the House of Our Lady of Adoration ; while further on, near 
the Rue des Feuillantines, you find the formal .School, with the office of 
the Ceneral Omnibus Company hard by. At day time you mostly meet 
grave and thoughtful faces in the street : priests, xavantx, professors, and 
clerks employed in the adjacent public libraries. The only stir is round 
about the omnibus office ; and if occasional bursts of laughter are heard 
the)" are sure to come from the Xormal School. After nightfall, a person 
might suppose himself to be at least a hundred leagues from the Boulevard 
Montmartre and the Opera-House, in some quiet old provincial town, at 
Poitiers, for in-tanee. And it is only on listening attentively that you can 
catch even a faint echo of the tumult of Paris. 

It was in this street — "out of the world," as ^1. de Coralth expressed 
it — that Paaal Ferailleur resided with his mother. They occupied a second 
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floor, a pretty suite of five rooms, looking out upon a garden. Their rent 
was high. Indeed, they paid fourteen hundred francs a year. But this.: 
was a burden which Pascal's profession imposed upon him ; for he, of course- 
required a private office and a little waiting-room for his clients. With 
this exception, the mother and son led a straightened, simple life. Theit 
only servant was a woman who came at seven o'clock to do the heavy worka 
went home again at twelve, and did not return again until the evening, to; 
serve dinner. Madame Ferailleur attended to everything, not blushing' in 
the least when she was compelled to open the door for some client. Be- 
sides, she could do this without the least risk of encountering disrespect 
so imposing and dignified were her manners and her person. 8 

M. de Coralth had shown excellent judgment when he compared her to a 
family portrait. She was, in fact, exactly the person a painter would 
select to represent some old burgher's wife — a chaste and loving spouse, a 
devoted mother, an incomparable housewife — in one phrase, the faithfiSI 
guardian of her husband's domestic happiness. She had just passed her s 
fiftieth birthday, and looked fully her age. She had suffered. -A closS 
observer would have detected traces of weeping about her wrinkled eyelidsj 
and the twinge of her lips was expressive of cruel anguish, heroically^ 
endured. Still, she was not severe, nor even too sedate ; and the few : 
friends who visited her were often really astonished at her wit. Besides,she 
was one of those women who have no history, and who find happiness in 
what others would call duty. Her life could be summed up in a single 
sentence : she had loved ; she had mourned. 7 

The daughter of a petty clerk in one of the government departments,' 
and merely dowered with a modest portion of three thousand francs,-she 
had married a young man as poor as herself, but intelligent and industriousa 
whom she loved, and who adored her. This young man on marrying hdl 
sworn that he would make a fortune ; not that he cared for money for him! 
self, but he wished to provide his idol with every luxury. His love, 
enhancing his energy, no doubt hastened his success. Attached as a 
chemist to a large manufacturing establishment, his services soon becara§i 
so invaluable to his employers that they gave him a considerable interest 
in the business. His name even obtained an honourable place among' 
modern inventors ; and we are indebted to him for the discovery of one of 
those brilliant colours that are extracted from common coal. At the end 
of ten years he had become a man of means. He loved his wife as fondlyjj 
as on the day of their marriage, and he had a son — Pascal. J 

Unfortunate fellow ! One day, in the full sunshine of happiness and' 
success, while he was engaged in a series of experiments for the purpose of 
obtaining a durable, and at the same time perfectly harmless, green, the 
chemicals exploded, smashing the mortar which he held, and wounding hint, 
horribly about the head and chest. A fortnight later he died, apparent!^ 
calm, but in reality a prey to bitter regrets. It was a terrible blow for hS| 
poor wife, and the thought of her son alone reconciled her to life. Pascal 
was now everything to her — her present and her future ; and she solemnly 
vowed that she would make a noble man of; him. But, alas ! misfortunes 
never come singly. One of her husband's friends, who acted as adminis- 
trator to the estate, took a contemptible advantage of her inexperience.* 
She went to sleep one night possessing an income of fifteen thousand francs, 
but she awoke to find herself ruined — so completely ruined that she did 
not know where to obtain her dinner for that same evening. Had she beep 
alone in the world, she would not have grieved much over the catastrophe. 
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but she wan sadiy alfected ijy lh e ti.oue.ht Lli.it her sou's future Vvas, per- 
haps, irrevocably bnguicd, and thai, in ar,y cusp this disaster would con- 
demn him to enter life tie <> 1 1 •_■ ; j tlie cramped and gloomy porta Is of poverty, 
iloucvsr, Madame Fer.siiieur was ot too courageous ;uid too proud ;i 
nature not to meet tlii:; danger with visile energy. tibo wasted no time in 
usele. ; lamentations. She dcteriniu d to repair Hie harm as far as it was 
in her power to repair it, reset, erg that her sen'.; studios at the college of 
Louis-lho-f heat shoe Id not 1 ie interrupted, oven if she heal to labour with 
her own hands. And when she spoke of manual foil, it was no wild, un- 
meaning ic aggaratiou Lorn of sorrow and a passing flash of courage. She 
found employment as a day-servant sad in sewing lor large shops, until she 
at last obtained a situation as clerk in the establishment where her husband 
had been a partner. To obtain this she was obliged to acquire a knowledge 
of book-he cping, but she was amply repaid ha her trouble ; for the situa- 
tion was v> e: th eighteen hundred francs a year, besides food and lodging. 
Then only did her effort s momentarily abate ; she felt that her arduous 
task was drawing to a happy close, i'aseai's expenses at school amounted 
to about nine hundred francs a year : she did not Sj end more than one 
hundred on herself ; and. thus she was able lo save nearly right hundred 
francs a year. 

It must bo ndsn tted that she was admirably seconded in her efforts by 
lier son. basest was only twelve years old when his mother said to him : 
" I leave ruined you, my son. Nothing remain,; of the fortune which your 
father accumulated by dint of toil and self-saerii'iee. You v, ill Lo obliged 
to rely upon yourself, my boy. (Jod grant that in years to come you will 
not rcpioaeh me for my imprudence." 

The child did not throw himself into her arms, but holding hi: head 
proudly erect, he answered : " I shs.il. love you even more, dear mother, if 
that be possible. As for the fortune which my Luther left you, I will rcstor.. 
it to you sga'u. I am no longer a school -boy, j. am a man — as you shall see." 
One could not fail to of . eive that lie had taken a solemn vow. Although 
he possessed a remarkable mind and the power of acquiring knowledge, 
rapidly, lie had, so far. worked inbiili . reotly, and then only by fits and 
starts, whenever examination time drew near, ]fut from that day forward 
lie did not lose a moment. Jlis remarks, which were at once comical and 
touching, were those of the head of a family, deeply impressed by a sense 
of his own responsibility. " You see," he said to his companions, who 
weic astonished at his sudden thirst for knowledge, " I can't ej'i'ord to wear 
out my breeches on the collem forms, now that my poor mother has to pay 
for them with her work." 

Jfis goo I humeri' was not in the heist impaired by his resolve not to spend 
a single penny of his pocket money. With n tact unusual at Irs age, or 
indeed at any other, he bore his. misl'ortun: s simply and proudly, without 
any of the servile humility or sullen envy which so ebon .secsmipsnies 
poverty, for three years in succession flu- highest prises ;it the competi- 
tions rewarded him fur his eli'orls ; but these sueeesses, (ar from elating him 
unduly, seemed to alford him but little satisfaction. " '.I ids is only glory, "' 
he i hi i u ghl ; and li is gr'-at amission we is lo a pea a t himself. 

iie was soon a.bie to do so, th anl.s to the kindness of the hes.b-ma.stor, 
who oli'efed him Ids In: bon pre i.i : if b : Hani Id as est in superintending some 
of the limi i classes. The ■ oin. day uh-i; .Madame tVr.ull- ;;r p. assarted p.,, . 
self as usual b> make her quai b r!y payment, the steward replied: "You 

thing has been paid by your son," 
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She almost fainted ; after bearing adversity so bravely, this happn 
proved too much for her. She could scarcely "believe it. ^ A long espj 
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joy this time, gushed from her eyes. 

In this way. Pascal Feraidlear paid all the expenses of his education nnBl| 
he had won his degree, arming himself so as to resist the trials that awaibkl 
him, and givin; abundant proof of energy and aoudty. He wished to be ai 
lawyer ; and the law, he was forced t o a unit., is a procession which is diniil 
beyond the reach of penniless young men. En: there are n o insurmountalp 
obstacles for those whose hearts are really set on an ol peer. On the Yeij| 
day that Pascal inscribed his nance as a stm.eut at tne law school, he" 
entered an advocate's ofiice as a clerk. His duties, which were extremefl 
tiresome at first, had the two-fold advantage of familiarising him with tip 
forms of legal procedure, and of furnishing him with the means rf 
prosecuting iris studies. Alter he had been in the office sis months, hi 
employer agreed to ray him ei_ht hundred francs a year, which were. 
increased to fifteen hundred at the end of the second twelvemonth.- In 
three years, when he had passed his final examination qualifying him to 
practice, his patron raised him to the position of head-clerk, with a salary 
of three thousand francs, which Pascal was moreover able to increase con- 
siderably by drawing up documents for busy attorneys, and assisting thea 
in the preparation c: their least important cases. 

It was certainly something wonderful to have achieved such a result is 
so short a time : out the most dicficuit part of his task had still to be accom- 
plished. It was a perilous undertaking to abandon an assured position, to, 
cast a certainty aside for the chances o: life at the bar. It was a grawi 
step — so grave, indeed, that Pascal hesitated for a l:ng time. He was: 
threatened with the dancer that always threatens subordinates who aie 
useful to their superiors. He felt that his emrloyer, who was in the habit 
of relieving himself of his heaviest duties by intrusting them to him, would 
not be likely to forgive him for leaving. And on starring on bis own 
account, he could ill accord to disperse with this lawyer's good wilL The' 
patronage that could scarcely fail to follow him from an office where he had 
served for four years was the most substantial basis of bis calculations lot 
the future. Eventually he succeeded to his satisfaction, tnough not with- 
out some difficulty, and only by employing that supreme _fi.cc-ioe which con- 
sists in absolute frankness. 

Before his office had been open a fortnight, he had seven or eight briefe 
waiting their turn upon his desk, and his first efforts were such as win the 
approving smile of oil judges, and draw from them the prediction : "That 
youn_- man will rise in his profession.'' He had not desired to make any 
display of his knowledge or talent, but merely to win the cases confided to 
him : and. unlike many beginners, he evinced no inclination to shine at his 
clients' expense. Rare modesty, and it served him well His first tea 
months of practice brought him about eight thousand francs, absorbed in 
part by the expense attaching to a suitable office. The second year bis fees 
increase 1 ! by about one half, and, feeling that his position was now assured, 
he insisted that his mother should resign her clerkship. He proved to ha 
what was indeed the truth — that by superintending his establishment, sht 
would save more than she made in her present position. 

From that time the mother and the son had good reason to believe thaJ 
their heroic energy had conquered fate. Clients became so numerous tha( 
Pascal found it necessary to draw nearer the business centre, and his renl 
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was consequently doubled ; but the income he derived from his profession 
increased so rapidly that he soon had twelve thousand francs safely invested 
as a resource against any emergency. Madame Ferailleur now laid aside 
the mourning she had worn since her husband's death. She felt that she 
owed it to Pascal ; and, besides, after believing there was no more happiness 
left for her on earth, her heart rejoiced at her son's success. 

Pascal was thus on the highroad to fame, when a complication in M. 
Ferdinand dc Coralth's affairs brought that young nobleman to his office. 
The trouble arose from a little stock exchange operation which M. Ferdi- 
nand had engaged in — an affair which savoured a trifle of knavery. It was 
strange, but Pascal rather took a liking to M. de Coralth. The honest 
worker felt interested in this dashing adventurer ; he was almost dazzled 
by his brilliant vices, his wit, his hardihood, conceit, marvellous assurance, 
and careless impudence ; and he studied this specimen of the Parisian flora 
with no little curiosity. M. de Coralth certainly did not confide the secret 
of his life and his resources to Pascal ; but the hitter's intelligence should 
have told him to distrust a man who treated the requirements of morality 
even more than cavalierly, and who had infinitely more wants than scruples. 
However, the young advocate seemed to have no suspicions ; they ex- 
changed visits occasionally, and it was Pascal himself who one day requested 
the viscount to take him to one of those " Reunions in High Life " which 
the newspapers describe in such glowing terms. 

Madame Ferailleur was playing a game of whist with a party of old 
friends, according to her custom every Thursday evening, when M. de 
Coralth called to invite the young advocate to accompany him to Madame 
d'Argeles' reception. Pascal considered his friend's invitation exceedingly 
well timed. He dressed himself with more than ordinary care, and, as 
usual before going out, he approached his mother to kiss her and wish her 
good-bye. " How fine you are ! " she said, smiling. 

" I am going to a soir6e, my dear mother," he replied ; "and it is prob- 
able that I shall not return until very late. So don't wait for me, I beg of 
you ; promise mo to go to bed at your usual hour." 

"Have you the night-key ?" 

"Yes." 

"Very well, then; I will not wait for you. When you come in you 
will find your candle and some matches on the buffet in the ante-room. 
And wrap yourself up well, for it is very cold." Then raising her forehead 
to her son's lips, she gaily added : "A pleasant evening to you, my boy !'' 

Faithful to her promise, Madame Ferailleur retired at the usual hour ; 
but she could not sleep, She certainly had no cause for anxiety, and yet 
the thought that her son was not at homo filled her heart with vague mis- 
givings such as she had never previously felt under similar circumstances. 
Possibly it was because she did not know where Pascal was going. Possibly 
M. de Coralth was the cause of her strange disquietude, for she utterly dis- 
liked the viscount. Her woman's instinct warned her that there was some- 
thing unwholesome about this young man's peculiar handsomeness, and that 
it was not safe to trust to his professions of friendship. At all events, she 
lay awake and heard the clock of the' neighbouring Normal School strike 
each successive hour — two, three, and four. " How late Pascal stays," she 
said, to herself. 

And suddenly a fear more poignant even than her presentiments darted 
through her mind. She sprang out of bed and rushed to the window. She 
fancied she had heard a terrible cry of distress in the deserted street. At 
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that very moment, the insulting -word "thief" was being hurled in her 
son's face. But the street was silent, and deciding' that she had been mg^ 
taken, she went hack to bed laughing at herself for her fears ; and at lad 
she fell asleep. But judge of her terror in the morning when, on rising-ft 
let the servant in, she saw Pascal's candle still standing on the buffet. ~ *" 
it possible that he had not returned ? She hastened to his room — he 
not there. And it was nearly eight o'clock. 

This was the first time that Pascal had spent a night from home with 
warning his mother in advance : and such an act on the part of a man <? 
his character was sufficient proof that something extraordinary had ocJ 
eurred. In an instant all the dangers that lurk in Paris after ni»hL ~ 
dashed through her mind. She remembered all the stories she had read 
men decoyed into dark corners, of men stabbed at the turn of some desi 
street, or thrown into the Seine while crossing one of the bridges. Whi 
should she do ? Her first impulse was to run to the Commissary of Polii 
office or to the house of Pascal's friend ; but on the other hand, she dared 
not go out. for fear he might return in her absence. Thus, in an agonyof 
suspense, she waited — counting the seconds by the quick throbbings of " "' 
temples, and straining her ears to catch the slightest sound. 

At last, about half-past eight o'clock, she heard a heavy, uncertain f( 
fall on the stairs. She flew to the door and beheld her son. His clothi 
were torn and disordered : his cravat was missing, he wore no ovei 
and he was bareheaded. He looked very pale, and his teeth were chatter-! 
iug. His eyes stared vacantly, and his features had an almost idiotic ex- 
pression. '• Pascal, what has happened to you ? " she asked. * v 

He trembled from head to foot as the sound of her voice suddenly rouse*! 
him from his stupor. " Nothing." he stammered ; ' : nothing at all." Awl 
as his mother pressed him with questions, he pushed her gently aside and 
went on to his room. 

"Poor child !" murmured JIadame Ferailleur, at once grieved and re- 
assured ; " and he is always so temperate. Some one must have forced him 
to drink.'' 

She was entirely wrong in her surmise, and yet Pascal's sensations were 
exactly like those of an intoxicated man. How he had returned home, 
what road, and what had happened on the way, he could not tell. Hell 
found his way back mechanically, merely by force of habit — ph 
memory, as it might be called. He had a vague impression, however, tl 
he had sat down for some time on a bench in the Champs-Elysees, that he 
had felt extremely cold, and that he had been accosted by a policeman, whpj 
threatened him with arrest if he did not move on. The last tiling he conlij 
clearly recollect was rushing from Madame d'Areeles' house in theRuedej 
Berry. He knew that he had descended the staircase slowly and delibew 
ately : that the servants in the vestibule had stood aside to allow him to] 
pass : and that, while erossinc: the courtyard, he had thrown away 
candelabrum with which he had defended himself. After that, he remei 
bered nothing distinctly On reaching the street he had been overcome' 
the fresh air, just as a carouser is overcome on emerging from a heal 
dining-room. Perhaps the champagne which he had drank had contnbtt 
to this cerebral disorder. At all events, even now, in his own room, seat 
in his own arm-chair, and surrounded by familiar objects, he did not sue-' 
ceed in regaining the possession of his faculties. ' < 

He had barely strength enough to throw himself on to the bed, and i»i 
a moment he was sleeping with that heavy slumber which so often seized 
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hold of one on the occasion of a great ends, and which has so frequently 
been observed among persons condemned to death, on the night preceding 
their execution. Four or Jive times his mother came to listen at the door. 
Once she entered, and seeing her son sleeping soundly, 'die could not repress 
a smile of satisfaction. " Poor Pascal?'' she thought, "he can bear no 
excess hut excess of work. Heavens ! how ■surprised find mortifhd_ he will 
he when lie awakes ! '•' 

Alas! it was not a tailing mc ., tri- artier, bid despair, which awaitsd 
the sleeper on his wakening ; for the past, the pie. sent, and. the future were 
presented simultaneously and vision-like to his imagination. Although he 
had scarcely regained the full use of Iris facilities, lie was, to some extent, 
at least capable of reileofion and deliberation, and he tried,, to look the 
situation bravely in the face. First, as to the past, he had not the shadow 
of a doubt. Ho realised that he had fallen into a vile trap, and tiie person 
who had laid it for him was undoubtedly M. de Coralth, who, seated at his 
right, had prepared the " hands " with which he had won. This was 
evident. It seemed equally proven that Mr dame d'Argoles knew the real 
culprit — possibly she had detected him in the act, possibly he had taken 
her into his confidence. But what he could not fathom was M. de Coralth's 
motive What could have prompted the viscount to commit such an 
atrocious act? The incentive must have been very powerful, since he had 
naturally incurred the danger of detection mid of being considered an 
accomplice at the heist. And then what influence had closed Madame. 
d'Argele's lips ? But after all, what was. the use of these conjectures ? It 
was an actual, unanswerable, eud t -it^ .'< > fact that this infamous plot had 
been successful, and that Pascal was dishonoured. He was honesty itself, 
and yet he was accused — more than tint, co~>riv',<:d — of cheating at cards ! 
He was innocent, and yet he could furnish no proofs of his innocence. He 
knew the real culprit, and yet he could see no way of unmasking him or 
even of accusing him. "Do what he would, this atrocious, incomprehensive 
calumny would crush him. The bar was closed against him ; lu3 career 
was ended. And the terrible conviction that there was no escape from the 
abyss into which he had fallen made his reason totter — he felt that he was 
incapable of deciding on the best course, and that he must have a friend's 
advice. 

Full of this idea, he testily changed his clothes, and hurtled Item his 
room. His mother was watching for hhu — inclined to laugh at him a little ; 
but a single glance warned her that her son was in te.rible trouble, and 
that some dire misfortune had certainly befallen th.m. "Pascal, in 
heaven's name, what has happened ? " she cried. 

" A slight difficulty — a mere trine, he replied. 

" Where are you going? " 

"To the Palais de Justice." And such was rosily the case, for he hoped 
to meet his most intimate friend there. 

Contrary to his usual custom, he toe!: the little staircase on the right, 
heading to the g: and vestibule, where severed lawyers were assembled, 
earnestly engaged in conversation. They weie evideidiy astonished to see 
Pascal, and their conversation afcuptiy ceased on his approach. They 
assumed a grave look and turned aw i.y their heads in disgust. The unfor- 
tunate, nrin at once resit od the truth, and pressed Ids hand to his forehead, 
with a despairing gastrin, as lie mm mured : " Already ! -already ! " 

However, he passed, on, and not scoiug liis friend, lie hurried to the little 
conference 'udl, where he found live of his fellow-advocates. On Pascal's 
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entrance, two of them at once left the hall, while two of the others pre- 
tended to be very busily engaged in examining a brief which lay open on 
the table. The rifth, who did not move, was not the friend Pascal sought, 
but an old college comrade named Dartelle. Pascal walked straight towards 
him. "Well?" he asked. 

Dartelle handed him a Finccro, still damp from the printing-press, but 
crumpled and worn, as if it had already passed through more than a 
hundred hands. " Dead !" said he. 

Pascal read as follows: "There was great sensation and a terrible 
scandal last night at the residence of Madame d'A — , a well-known star of 
the first magnitude. A score of gentlemen of high rank and immense 
wealth were enjoying a quiet game of baccarat, when it was observed 
that M. F — was winning in a most extraordinary manner. He [was 
watched and detected in the very act of dexterously slipping some cards 
into the pack he held. Crushed by the overpowering evidence against 
him, he allowed himself to be searched, and without much demur con- 
sented to refund the fruit of his knavery, to the amount of two thousand 
louis. The strangest tiling connected with this scandal is, that M. F— , 
who is an advocate by profession, has always enjoyed an enviable reputa- 
tion for integrity ; and. unfortuately, this prank cannot be attributed to a 
momentary lit of madness, for the fact that he had provided himself witli 
these cards in advance proves the act to have been premeditated. One of 
the persons present was especially displeased. This was the Viscount de 
C — . wdio had introduced M. F— to Madame d'A — . Extremely annoyed 
by this contret*rru;*. he took umbrage at an offensive remark made by M. de 
li — , and it was rumoured that these gentlemen would cross swords at day- 
break this moruirjii. 



"Latlr IxiELLiGzycz. — We learn at the moment of goini' to press that 
an encounter has just taken place between M. de P^ — arid M. de C — . 
M. de Pi — received a slight wound in the side, but his condition is 

sufficiently satisfactory not to alarm his friends." 

The paper slipped from Pascal's hand. His features were almost un- 
recognizable in his passion and despair. " It is an infamous lie ! " he said, 
hoarsely. "I am inno:ent ; I swear it upon my honour!" Dartelle 
averted his face, but not quickly enough to prevent Pascal from noticing 
the look of withering scorn in his eyes. Then, feeling that he was con- 
demned, that his sentence was irrevocable, and that there was no longer any 
hope : "I know the only thing that remains for me to do ! " he murmured. 

Dartelle turned, his eyes glistening with tears. He seized Pascal's hands 
and pressed them with sorrowful tenderness, as if taking leave of a friend 
who is about to die. " Courage ! " he whispered. 

Pascal fled like a madman. " Yesa" he repeated, as he rushed along the 
Boulevard Saint-Michel, that is the only thing left me to do." 

When he reached home he entered his office, double-locked the door, and 
wrote two letter; — one to his mother, the other to the president of the 
order of Advocates. After a moment's thought he began a third, but tore 
it into pieces before he had completed it. Then, without an instant's 
hesitation, and like a man who had fully dee : dcd upon his course, be took 
a revolver and a box of cartridges from a drawer in his desk. "Poor 
mother ! '' he murmured, " it will kill her — but my disgrace would kill her 
too. Better shorten the agony." 
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He little fancied at that supreme moment tint each of his gestures, each 
couaacnon of his features, were viewed by the mother whose name he 
l,ntered. ednce her smi l.adL left her to sc>* to the Palais de Justice, the 
poor woman had lemained almost cia.-.y with anxiety ; and when she heard 
him return and lock himself in his ohieo — a thin-; he had never done beiore 
— a fearful piescntimene \v;b aroused in her mind. Gliding into her son's 
1 edroom, she at once approached the door communicating with his office. 
The upper part of this po; un was of g'ass ; it was possible to see what was 
occurring in the adjoining room. Alien Madame Ferailleur perceived 
Pascal scat himself at his desk and 1 >cgin to write, she felt a trifle reassured, 
and almost thought ox going away. But a vague dread, stronger than 
reason or will, riveted her to the spot. A few moments later, when she 
saw the revolver in her son s hand, she understood everything. Her blood 
froze in her veins ; and yet she had suificient self-control to repress the cry 
of terror which sprang to her lips. She realised that the danger was 
terrible, imminent, extreme. Her heart, rather than her bewildered 
reason, told her that her son's life hung on a single thread. The slightest 
sound, a word, a rap on the door might hasten the unfortunate man's deed. 

An inspiration from heaven came to the poor mother. Pascal had con- 
tented himself with lockiiw the door leading to the ante-room. He had 
forgotten this one, or neglected it, not thinking that anybody would 
approach his oifice through his bedroom. But his mother perceived that 
this door opencel towards her. So, turning the knob with the utmost 
caution, she flung it suddenly open, and reaching her son's side with a 
. ; ingle bound, she chupod him closely in her arms. "Pascal, wretched 
boy ! what would you do ? " 

He was so surprised that his weapon fell from Ids hand, and he sank back 
almost minting in his arm-chair. The idea of denying his intention never 
once occurred to him ; besibm, lie was unable to articulate a word. But on 
his desk there lay a letter addressed to his mother which would speak for him. 

Madame Ferailleur took it up, tore the envelope open, and read : "Forgive 
me — I'm about to die. It must be so. I cannot survive dishonour ; and I 
cm dishonoured." 

" Jhshonoured ! — you'd' exclaimed the heart-broken mother. "My 
•■ rod ! what does this mean? Speak. I implore you: tell me all — you 
must I command yon to do so. I command you ! " 

He complied with this at once supplicating and imperious behest, and 
related in a despairing voice the events which had wrought his woe. He 
did not omit a singular particular, but tried rather to exaggerate than 
palliate the horrors of his situation. Perhaps he found a strange satis- 
faction in proving to Inm-mlf tint there was m> hope left: possibly he 
' ■shoved his mother would say: ''Yes, you are rhght; and death is your 
only refuge : '' 

As Madame Ferailleur liVumd, however, her eyes dilated with fear and 
horror, ami she scarcely realised whether she were awake or in the midst 
of some frightful dream. For tlhs was one of those unexpected catas- 
erophes v inch are be'sin the grip of human foresight or even imagination, 
aid which leer min 1 could scarcely conceive or admit. But t'Jv. did not 
doubt him, even thou, li bo's fri.nls had denoted him. Indeed, if he had 
him-eif told her ,.}-■:., Pe va. gaudy of cheahng at cards, she would have 
reluse ; to believe him. Winn ins story was ended, she exclaimed : "And 
you wished to kill yourself ! Fid yuu not think, senseless boy ! that your 
dcaHi would give an appearance of truth to this vile calumny?" 
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With a mother's wonderful, sublime instinct, she had found the most 
powerful reason that could be u;ged to induce Pascal to live. "Did you 
not feel, my sea, that it showed a lack of courage on your part to brand 
yourself and your name with eternal infamy, in order to escape your present 
sufferings ? This thought ought to have stayed your hand. An honest 
name is a sacred trust which no one has a right to abuse. Your father 
bequeathed it to you, pure and untarnished, and so you must preserve it. 
If others try to cover it with opprobiurn, you must live to defend it." 

He lowered his head despondently, and in a tone of profound discourage- 
ment, he replied : " But what can I do ? How can I escape from the web 
which has been woven around me with such fiendish cunning ? If I had 
possessed my usual presence of mind at the moment of the accusation, I 
might have defended and justified myself, perhaps. But now the mis- 
fortune is irreparable. How can I unmask the traitor, and what proofs 
of his guilt can I cast in his face ? " 

" All the same, you ought not to yield without a struggle," interrupted 
Madame Ferailleur, sternly. "It is wrong to abandon a task because it is 
difficult ; it must be accepted, and, even if one perish in the struggle, there 
is, at least, the sactisfactioii of feeling that one has not failed in duty." 

" But, mother—" 

"I must not keep the truth from you, Pascal ! What ! are yon lacking 
in energy ? Come, my son, rise and raise your head. I shall not let you 
fight alone. I will fight with you." 

Without speaking a word, Pascal caught hold of his mother's hands ami 
pressed them to his lips. His face was wet with tears. His overstrained 
nerves rebaod unlerche s:othing influence of maternal tenderness and 
devotion, if ason, t >o, had reamed her ascendency. His mother's noble 
words found an echo in hi., own heart, and he now looked upon suicide as 
an act of madness and cowardice. Madame Ferailleur felt that the victory 
■was assured, but this did not same: ; she wished to enlist Pascal in her 
plans. " It is evident," she resumed, " that M. de Coralth is the author of 
this abominable plot. But what could have been his object? Has he any 
reason to fear you, Pascal ? Has he confided to yon, or have you discovered, 
any secret that might ruin him if it wore diving; d ? " 

" No, mother." 

" Then he must be the vile instrument of some even more despicable be- 
ing. Reflect, my son. Have you wounded any of your friends ? Are you 
sure that you are in nobody's way ? Consider carefully. Your profession 
has its dangers ; and those who adopt it must expect to make bitter enemies." 

Pascal trembled. It seemed to him as if a ray of light at last illumined 
the darkness — a dim and uncertain ray, it is true, but still a gleam of light. 

" Who knows ! " he muttered, " who knows ! " 

Madame Ferailleur reflected a few moments, and the nature of her re- 
flections brought a flush to her brow. "This is one of those cases in which a 
mother should overstep reserve, "said she. "If you had a mistress, my son — " 

" I have none," he answered, promptly. Then his own face flushed, and 
after an mstanr's hesitation, he added: "But I entertain the most pro- 
found and reverent love for a young gild, the most beautiful and chaste be- 
ing on earth- --a girl who, in intelligence and heart, is worthy of you, my 
own mother." 

hladarne Ferailleur nodded her head gravely, as much as to say that she 
had e q;,ected to find a woman at the bottom of the mystery. " And who 
is this youim girl ? " she kouired, " What is her name ? " 
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''•Marguerite." 

"Marguerite who?" 

Pascal's embarrassment increased. "She has no other name," he replied, 
hurriedly, "and alio does not know her parents. She formerly lived in our 
street with her companion, Madame Le'on, and an old female servant. It 
was there that I saw her for the first time. She now lives in the house of 
the Count de Chalusse, in the Rue de Coureellcs." 

" In what capacity ? " 

"The count has always taken care of her — she owes her education to him. 
He acts as her guardian ; and although she lias never spokcu to me on the 
subject, I fancy that the Count de Chalusse is her father." 

" And does this girl love you, Pascal ? " 

"I believe so, mother. She has promised me that she will have no other 
husband than myself." 

" And the count ? " 

"He doesn't know — he doesn't even susp'cfc anything about it. -Day 
after day I have been trying to gather courage to tell you everything, and 
to ask you to go to the Count dc Chain. <se. But my position is so modest 
as yet. The count is immensely rich, and he intends to give Alarguerite an 
enormous fortune — two millions, I believe — " 

Madame Ferailleur interrupted him with a gesture. " Look no further," 
she said ; " you have found the explanation." 

Pascal sprang to his feet with crimson cheeks, flaming eyes, and quivering 
lips. "It may be so," he exclaimed, "it may be so! The count's immense 
fortune may have tempted some miserable scoundrel. Who knows but 
some one may have been watching Marguerite, aud have discovered that 1 
am an obstacle ? " 

"Something told me that my suspicions were correct," said Madame 
Ferailleur. " I had no proofs, and yet I felt sure of it." 

Pascal was absorbed in thought. " And what a strange coincidence," he 
eventually remarked. " L>o you know, the last time I saw Marguerite, a 
week ago, she seemed so sad and anxious that I felt alarmed. I questioned 
her, but at first she would not answer. After a little while, however, as 1 
insisted, she said : Ah, well, I fear the count is planning a marriage for 
me. M. de Chalusse has not said a word to me on the subject, but he has 
recently had several long conferences in private with a young man whose 
father rendered him a great service iu former years. And this young man, 
whenever I meet him, looks at me in such a peculiar manner.' " 

" What is his name? " asked Madame Ferailleur. 

"I don't know — she didn't mention it ; ami her words so disturbed me 
that I did not think of asking. Put she will tell me. This evening, if 1 
don't succeed iu obtaining an interview, I will write to her. if your suspi- 
cious are correct, mother, our secret is in the hands of three persons, and 
so it is a secret no longer — " 

He paused suddenly to listen. The noise of a spirited altercation be- 
tween the servant and some visitor, came from the ante-room. "I tell you 
that he !a at home," said someone in a panting voice, "and I must See him 
and speak with him at once, it is such an urgent matter that I left a card- 
party just at the most critical moment to come here." 

" I assure you, monsieur, that M. Ferailleur has gone out." 

" Very well; I will wait for him, then. Take mo to a room where I can 
sit down." 

Pase.il turned pale, for he roco-uii.->od the . eice of the individual who had 
VuL. I c 
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suggested searching him at Madame d'Argeles' house. Nevertheless, he 
opened the door ; and a man, with a face like a full moon, and who was 
putting and panting like a locomotive, came forward with the assurance of 
a person who thinks he may do anything he chooses l>y reason of his wealth. 
"Zounds!" he exclaimed. " I knew perfectly well that you were here. 
You don't recognise me, perhaps, my dear sir. I am Baron Trigault — 1 
came to — " 

The words di ed away on his lips, and he became as embarrassed as if he had 
not possessed an income of eight hundred thousand francs a year. The fact 
is he had just perceived Madame Fcr.iilleur. He bowed to her, and then, 
with a significant glance at Pascal he said : "I should like to speak to 
you in private, monsieur, in reference to a matter — " 

(Meat as was Pascal's astonishment, he showed none of it on his face. 
" You can sp.-ak in my mother's presence," he replied, coldly ; ''she knows 
everything." 

The baron s surprise found vent in a positive distortion of his features. 
" Ah ! " said he, in three ditlerent tones, "ah ! ah ! " And as no one had 
ullered him a seat, he approached an arm-chair and took possession of it, 
exclaiming, "You will allow me, I trust? Those stairs have put me in such 
a state ! 

In spite of his unwieldy appearance, this wealthy man was endowed with 
great natural shrewdness and an unusually active, mind. And while he 
pretended to be engaged in recovering his breath lie studied the room and 
its occupants. A revolver was lying on the lloor beside a torn and crumpled 
letter, and tears were still glittering in the eyes of Madame Ferailleur and 
her son. A keen observer needed no further explanation of the Scene. 

"I will not conceal from you, monsieur," began the baron, " that I have 
been led here by certain compunctious of conscience." And, misinterpret- 
ing a gesture which l\iseal made, "I mean what 1 say," he continued ; 
" compunctions of conscience. 1 have them occasionally. Your departure 
this morning, after that— deplorable scene, caused certain doubts and sus- 
picions to arise in my mind ; and I said to myself, Wc have been too 
hasty ; perhaps this young man may not be guilty.' " 

" Monsieur ! " intei rupted Pascal, in a threatening tone. 

'"Excuse me, allow me to lini.di, if you please. Pellection, I must con- 
fers, only continued this impression, and increased my doubts. 'The 
devil ! ' I said to myself again ; "if this young man is innocent, the culprit 
must be one of the Imliiiw s of Madame d'Argeles' house — that is to say, a 
man with whom I play twice a week, and whom I shall play with again 
next Monday.' And then I became uneasy, and hero Tarn ! " Was the ab- 
surd reason which the baron gave for his visit the true one? It was ditlicult 
to decide. "I came," he continued, "thinking that a look at your home 
would teach me something; and now I have seen it, T am ready to take my 
oath that you are the victim of a vile conspiracy." 

So saying lie noisily blew his nose, but this did not prevent him from 
observing the quiet joy of Pascal and his mother. They were amazed. But 
although these words were calculated to make them feel intensely happy, 
they still looked at their visitor with distrust. It is not natural for a person 
to interest himself in other people's misfortunes, unless he has some special 
motive for doing so ; and what could tin's singular man's object be ? 

However, he did not seem in the slightest degree disconcerted by tin 
glacial reserve with which his advances were received. "It is clear that 
you are in some one's way," he resumed, " and that this some one has ill- 
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vented this method of mining you. There ean be no question about it. 
The intention became manifest to my mind the moment I read the para- 
graph concerning you in the i-V/ <eo. Have you seen it? Yes? Well, 
what do you think of it? I would be willing to swear that it was written 
from notes furnished by your enemy. Moreover, the particulars are in- 
correct, and I am going to write a line of correction which 1 shall take to the 
office myself." So saying he transported his unwieldy person to Pascal's 
desk, and hastily wrote as follows : "Mr. Horror;. — As a witness of the scene 
that took place at Madame d' A — s' house last night, allow me to make an im- 
portant correction. It is only too tine that extra cards were introduced into 
the pack, but that they were introduced by M. F — is not proven, since lie 
was not s\ en xo do it. I know" that appearances are against him, but he 
nevertheless possesses my entire confidence and esteem. 

'• Baron* Teigault." 

Meanwhile Madame Ferailleur and her son had exchanged significant 
glances. Their impressions were the same. This man could not be an 
enemy. When the baron had finished his letter, and had read it aloud, 
Pascal, who was deeply moved, exclaimed : "I do not know how to express 
my gratitude to you, monsieur : but it you really wish to serve me. pray 
don't send that note. It would cause you a great deal of trouble and 
annoyance, and I should none the less be obliged to relinquish the practice 
of my profession — besides, I am especially anxious to be forgotten for a 
time. " 

" So be it — I understand you ; yon hope to discover the traitor, and you 
do not wish to put him on his guard. I approve of your prudence. But 
remember my words : if you ever need a helping hand, rap at my door ; 
and when you hold the necessary proofs, I will furnish you with the means 
of rendering your justification even more startling than the affront." He 
prepared to go. but before crossing the threshold, he turned and said : " In 
future I shall watch the fingers of the player who sits on my left hand. 
And if I were in your place, I would obtain the notes from which that news- 
paper article was written. One never knows the benefit that may be 
derived, at a certain moment, from a page of writing." 

As he started off. Madame Ferailleur sprang from her chair. " P.i-cal," 
site exclaimed. " that man knows something, and your eneurhs are his : I 
read it in his eyes. He, too, distrusts M. de Coralth." 

•• I understood him, mother, and my mind is made up. I must disappear. 
From this moment Pascal Ferailleur no longer exists." 



That same owning two large vans were standing outside Madame 
Feratlleur's house. She had sold her furniture without reserve, and was 
starting to join her son, who had already left for Le Havre, she said, in view 
of sailing to America. 

VI. 

"There are a number of patients waiting for me. I will drop in again 
about midnight. I still have several urgent visits to make." Thus "had 
Or. Jo. h>n spoken to Mademoiselle Marguerite ; and yet. when he left the 
Hotel de Cinlusse, after assuring himself that Casimir would have some 
straw spread over the street, the doctor quietly walked home. The visits 
he had spoken of merely existed in his imagination : but it was a part of 
his role to appear to be overrun with patients. To tell the truth, the only 
patient he had had to attend to that week was a superannuated porter, 
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living in the Rue Jo la repiniore. and whom he visited twice a (ley, for 
want of something letter to do. Tlie remainder of his time was spent in 
waiting for patients who never came, and in cursing the profession of 
medicine, which was ruined, lie declared, by excessive competition, com- 
bined with certain rules of decorum which hampered young practitioners 
beyond endurance. 

However, if I'r. .Todon had devoted one half of the time he spent in 
cursing and building castles in the air to study, he might have, perhaps, 
isiscd his lit tie skill to the height of his immense ambition. But neither 
work nor patience formed any part of les system. He Mas a man of the 
prevent age. and wished to rise speedily with as little trouble as passible. 
A certain amount of display and assurance, a little luck, and a good deal of 
advertising would, in his opinion, sui'tice to bring about this result. It was 
with tins conviction, indeed, that lie had taken up his abode in the Rue <le 
Conrcelles, situated in one of the most aristocratic quarters of Paris. But 
so far, events hail shown his theory to be incorrect. In spite- of the greatest 
economy, very cleverly concealed, he had seen the little capital which con- 
stituted his entiic fortune dwindle away. He had originally possessed hut 
twenty thousand francs, a sum which in no wise correspuiidcd with his 
lofty pretensions. He had paid his rent that very morning ; and he could 
not close his eves to the fact that the time was near at hand when he would 
be unable to pay it. What should lie do then ? When he thought of this 
contingency, and it was a subject that filled his mind to the exclusion of 
all other matters, he felt the fires of wrath and hatred kindle, in his soul. 
He utterly refused to regard himself as the cause of his own misfortunes; 
on the contrary, following the example of many other disappointed indi- 
viduals, he railed at mankind and everything in general — at circumstances, 
envious acquaintances, and enemies, whom he certainly did not po-sess. 

At times he was capable of doing almost anything to gratify his lust for 
gold, for the privations which he had endured so long were like oil cast 
upon the flame of covetousness which was ever burning in his breast. In 
calmer moments he asked himself at what other door he could knock, in 
view of hastening the arrival of Fortune. Sometimes lie thought of turning 
dentist, or of trying to find some capitalist who would join him in manu- 
facturing one of those patent medicines which are warranted to yield their 
promoters a hundred thousand francs a year. On other occasions he dreamed 
of establishing a monster pharmacy, or of opening a private hospital. But 
money was needed to carry out any one of these plans, and ho had no money. 
There was the rub. However, the time was fast approaching when he 
must decide upon his course ; ho could not possibly hold out much longer. 

His third year of practice in the Rue de Conrcelles had not yielded him 
enough to pay his servant's wages. For he had a servant, of course. He 
had a valet for the same reason as he had a suite of rooms of a superficially 
sumptuous aspect. Faithful to his system, or, rather - , to his master's system, 
he had sacrificed everything to show. The display of gilding in his apart- 
ments was such as to make a man of taste shut his eyes to escape the sight 
of it. There were gorgeous carpets and hangings, frescoed ceilings, spurious 
objects of virtu, and pier-tables loaded with ornaments. An unsophisticated 
youth from the country would certainly have been dazzled ; but it would 
not do to examine these things too closely. There was more cotton than 
silk in the velvet covering of the furniture ; and if various statuettes placed 
on brackets at a certain height had been closely inspected, it would have 
been found that they were of mere plaster, hidden beneath a eoatinf of 
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given paint, sprinkled with copper filings. This plaster, playing tho part 
of bronze, was in perfect keeping Aviih the man, his system, and the 
present age. 

When the doctor reached, 'wme, hie drst question to his servant was as 
usual : " Has any one called ': " 

" Xii one." 

The doctor sighed, and passing thivv.gh hi? superb waiting-room, he 
entered his corned ihig sanctum, and iea.oj himself in the chimney corner 
beside an infinitesimal lire. He was even more thoughtful than usual. The 
scene which lie had just vri tnessed at the Count de Chcbusso's house r:eurred 
to his mind, and he turned it over and over again in his brain, striving to 
find some way by which he might derive an advantage from the mystery. 
Tor he was mere than ever convinced that there was a mysterv, lie had 
teen engrossed in these thoughts for some time, wi.eu lbs meditations vvere 
disturbed by a ring at the boil. Who could ho crd'.ing at this hour ? 

The question was answered by his servant, wire appe.vcd and iuf ermed 
him that a lady, who was in a great hurry, was waiting in the reception- 
room. '• Very well," was his reply: ''but it is best to let her wait a few 
moments.'' For he had at least this merit : he never deviated from his 
system. Under u "> circumstances wlmtever would lie have admitted a 
patient immediately : he wished him to wait so that he might have an 
opportunity of reiieeting on the advantages of consulting a physician whose 
time was constantly occupied. 

However, when ten minut.s or so had elapsed, lie opened tire door, and 
a tall buy came quickly forward, thwwkig back the veil which had 
concealed her face. She must have been over forty-h.ve ; ami if she hail 
ever been handsome, there was nothing to indicate it r.cw She had hwwn 
hair, thickly sprinkled with giay, but very coarse and abundant, ami grow- 
ing low over her forehead: her nose was broad ami flat : her lips v ere 
thick, and her eyes were dad ami expressionless. However, her maimers 
were gentle and rather melancholy ; ami one would have judged, her to be 
somewhat of a devotee. Still for the time being she seemed gieatlv 
agitated. She seated herself at the doctor's invitation : ami wituont wait- 
ing for him to ask any questions : •' I ought to tell you at or.ee, monsieur," 
she began, ''that I am the C mint de Chalusse's house.-.ceper. " 

In spite of his self-control, the doctor b.winded firm, ins chair. " Madame 
Li m ? " he asked, in a tone of intense surprise. 

She bowed, compressing her thick lius. " I am kr.ov, n oy tt. .t name — 
yes, monsieur. Hat it is only my christian name. The cue I have a right 
to hear would not ace wd with my present p. ition. Itever-es of fortune 
are not rare in these days : and voce k not for tho consoling imlr.ences of 
religion, one would not have strength to endure tin m. " 

The phwician was greatlv purrled. "What can she want of me?" lie 
thouHt. 

Meanwhile, she had resumed epeakhw : " I was much reduced in circum- 
stances — at the end of my resources, iuaeed- -when M. de thedusse — a 
famiiv friend — requested me to act as companion to a young girl in 
vMom he was interested — Mademoiselle Marguerite. I 'accepted the 
position ; and I thank (led -verv day that T did so, for I feel a mothers 
affection for this young girl, and she loves me as fondly as if she were mv 
own daughter." In support of her .assertion, slm dr.w a hair.ikurehief from 
her pocket, ami succeeded in forcing a fewtears to her eyes. " Under these 
circumstances, doeior, ' she continued. "' ymi canc.ct tail to under.; tana that 
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the interests of my dearly beloved Marguerite bring mo to yon. I was shut 
up in my own room when M. de C'lialusse was brought home, and I did not 
hoar of his illness until after your departure. Perhaps you might say that 
I ought to have waited until your next visit ; but I had not sufficient patience 
to do so. One cannot submit without a struggle to the torture of suspense, 
when the future of a beloved daughter is at stake. So here I am." She 
paused to take breath, and then added, " I have come, monsieur, to ask 
you to tell me the exact truth respecting the count's condition." 

The doctor was expecting something very different, but nevertheless he 
replied with all due gravity and self-possession. " It is my painful duty to 
tell you, madarrie, tint there is scarcely any hope, and that I expect a 
fatal termination within twenty-four hours, unless the patient should 
regain consciousness. " 

The housekeeper turned pale. "Then all is lost," she faltered, "all is 
lost!" And unable to articulate another word she rose to her feet, bowed, 
and abruptly left the room. 

Before the grate, with his mouth half-open, and his right arm extended in 
an interrupted gesture, the doctor stood speechless and disconcerted. It was 
only when the outer door closed with a hang that he seemed restored to 
conii-iousncss. And as he heard the noise he sprang forward as if to recall 
his visitor. "All!" he exclaimed, with an oath, "the miserable old 
woman was mocking me ! " And urged on by a wild, irrational impulse, ho 
caught up his hat and darted out in pursuit. Madame .Leon was con- 
siderably in advance of him, and was walking very quickly : still, by 
quickening his pace, he mi.dit have overtaken her. However, he did not 
join her, for lie scarcely knew what excuse to offer for such a strange pro- 
ceeding • he contented himself by cautiously following her at a little 
distance. Suddenly she stopped short. It was in front of a tobacconist's 
shop, where there v.\..s a post office letter-box. The shop was closed, but 
the box was there with its little slit for letters to be' .dropped into. Madame 
Leon evidently hedtated. She paused, as one always does before venturing 
upon a decisive act, from which there will be no return, whatever maybe 
the consequences. An observer never remains twenty minutes before a 
letter-box without witnessing this pantomime so expressive of irresolution. 
At last, however, she shrugeed her shoulders with a gesture which 
eloquently expressed the result of her deliberations ; and drawing a letter 
from her bosom, she dropped it into the box, and then hastened on more 
quickly than before. 

" There is not the slightest doubt," thought the doctor, "that letter had 
been prepared in advance, and whether it should be sent or not depended 
on the answer I gave." 

"We have already said that M. Jodon was not a wealthy man, and yet he 
would willingly have given a hundred-franc note to have known the con- 
tents of this letter, or even the name of the person to whom it was 
addressed. But his chase was almost ended. Madame Leon had reached the 
(Hotel de Chalusse, and now went in. Should he follow her ? His curiosity 
•was torturing him to such a degree that he had an idea of doing so ; and it 
required an heroic effort of will to resist the temptation successfully. But 
a gleam of common sense warned him t.iat this would be a terrible blunder. 
Once already during the evening his conduct had attracted attention ; and 
he began to realise that there was a better way of winning confidence than 
by intruding almost forcibly into other people's affairs. Accordingly lie 
thoughtfully retraced J lis steps, feeling intensely disgusted with himself. 
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"What a fool I am !" he grumbled. "If I had kept the old woman in 
suspense, instead of blurting out the truth, I might have learned the real 
object of her visit ; for she had an object. But^what was it ? " 

The doctor spent the two hours that remained to him before making his 
second visit in trying to discover it." But, although nothing prevented 
him from exploring the boundless fields of improbable possibilities, he could 
think of nothing satisfactory. There was only one certain point, that 
Madame Lt§on and Mademoiselle Marguerite were equally interested in the 
question as to whether the count would regain consciousness or not. As to 
their interests in the matter, the doctor felt confident that they were not 
identical ; he was persuaded that a secret enmity existed between them, and 
that the housekeeper had visited him without Mademoiselle Marguerite V; 
knowledge. For he was not deceived by Madame Leon, or by her pretended 
devotion to Mademoiselle Marguerite. Her manner, her smooth words, her 
tone of pious resignation, and the allusion to the grand name she had the 
right to bear, were all calculated to impose upon one ; but she had been 
too much disconcerted towards the last to remember her part. Dr. Jodon 
lacked the courage to return to his sumptuous rooms, and it was in a little 
cafe that he thus reflected upon the situation, while drinking some execrable 
beer brewed in Paris out of a glass manufactured in Bavaria. 

At last midnight sounded — the hour had come. Still the doctor did not 
move. Having been obliged to wait himself, he wished, in revenge, to 
make the others wait, and it was not until the cafe closed that he again 
walked up> the Rue de Courcelles. Madame Leon had left the gate ajar, 
and the doctor had no difficulty in making his way into the courtyard. As 
in the earlier part of the evening, the servants were assembled in the con- 
cierge's lodge ; but the careless gaiety which shone upon their faces a few 
hours before had given place to evident anxiety respecting their future 
prospects. Through the windows of the lodge they could be seen 
standing round the two choice spirits of the household, M. Bourieeau, the 
concierge, and M. Casimir, the valet, who were engaged in earnest conver- 
sation. And if the doctor had listened, he would have heard such words as 
"wages," and "legacies," and "remuneration for faithful service," and 
" annuities " repeated over and over again. 

Put M. Jodon did not listen. Thinking he should find some servant 
inside, he entered the house. However, there was nobody to announce Ins 
pre;:ence ; the door closed noiselessly behind him, the heavy carpet which 
covered the marble steps stifled the sound of his footsteps, and he ascended 
the first flight without seeing anyone. The door opening into the count's 
room was open, the room itself being brilliantly lighted by a large fire, and 
a lamp which stood on a corner of the mantel-shelf. Instructively the 
doctor paused and looked in. There had been no change since his first 
visit. The count was still lying motionless on his pillows ; his face was 
swollen, his e3 - clids were closed, but he still breathed, as was shown bv the 
regular movement of the covering over his chest. Madame Leon and 
Mademoiselle Marguerite were his ouly attendants. The housekeeper, who 
sat back a little in the shade, was half reclining in an arm-chair with her 
hands clasped in her lap, her lips firmly compressed, and her eyes fixed 
upon vacancy. Pale but calm, and more imposing and more beautiful than 
ever, Mademoiselle Marguerite was kneeling beside the bed, eagerly watch- 
ing for some sign of renewed life and intelligence on the count's" face. 

A little ashamed of his indiscretion, the doctor retreated seven or ci"ht 
steps down the .stairs, and then ascended them again, eoughin"- slightly °so 
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as to announce his approach. This time he was heard, for Mademoiselle 
Marguerite came to the door to meet him. " Well ? " he hundred. 

'•Ala.- : '•' 

He advuueed towards the bed, but before he had time to examine his 
patient Mademoiselle. Marguerite handed him a scrap of paper. "The 
physician who usually attends M. de Chalusse has been here in your absence, 
monaeui,'' s id die. " This is his prescription, and we have already ad- 
ministered a tesv drops of the potion.'' 

M. Jodon, who was expecting this blow, bowed coldly. 

''I must add,'' continued Mademoiselle Marguerite, "that the doctor 
approved of all that had been done ; and I beg you will unite your skill 
with his in treating the case." 

Unfortunately all the medical skill of the faculty would have availed 
nothing here. After another examination, Dr. Jodon declared that it would 
be necessary to wait for the action of nature, but that he must be informed 
of the slightest" change in the sick man's condition. "And I will tell my 
servant to wake me at once if I am sent for," he added. 

He was already leaving the room, when Madame Leon barred his passage. 
'• Isa t it true, doctor, that one attentive person would suffice to watch over 
the count ? " she asked. 

"Most assuredly," he pn^wc-red. 

The housekeeper turned towards Mademoiselle Marguerite. " Ah, you 
see, my dear young lady," she said, " what did I tell you? Listen to me : 
take a little rest. Watching is not suitable work for one of your age — " 

•• it is useless to insist." interrupted the young girl, resolutely. " I shall 
remain here. I shall watch over him myself." 

The housekeeper made no reply : but it seemed to the doctor that the 
two women exchanged singular glances. "The. devil !" he muttered, as he 
took his depatture, "one mieht think that they distrusted each other ! " 

i'crhaiis lie was right ; but at all events he had scarcely left the house 
before Manama Leon again urged her dear young lady to take a few hours 
rest. "What can you fear?" she insisted, in her wheedling voice. 
" Sha n t I be here ? Do you suppose your old Leon capable of losing her- 
self in sleep, when your future depends upon a word from that poor man 
lying there ': '" 

" Tray, cease." 

'• Ah, no ! my dear young Iwly : my love for you compels me — " 

'■ Oil, em .ugh. 1 '' interrupted Mademoiselle Marguerite ; " enough, Leon !" 

Her tone was so determined that the housekeeper was compelled to 
yield ; but net without a deep sigh, not without an imploring glance to 
Heaven, as if calling upon Providence to witness the purity of her motives and 
the usefulness of her praiseworthy efforts. " At least, my dear lady, wrap 
yourself up warmly. Shall I go and bring you your heavy travelling shawl ? " 

'• Thanks, my dear Leon — .- nnette will bring it." 

" Then, pray, send for it. But we are not going to watch alone? What 
should we do if we needed anything?" 

" I will call," replied Marguerite. 

This was unnecessary, for Dr. Jodon's departure from the house had put 
an abrupt termination to the servants' conference ; and they were now 
assembled on tV landing, anxious and breathless, and peering' eagerly into 
the sick-room. 

Mademoiselle Margcr-ii'ite went towards them. "Madame Leon and myself 
will ren.uun wan iiie count," s> * said. " Annette " — this was the woman 
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whom she liked best of all the servants — "Casimir and a footman will 
spend the night in the little side salon. The others may retire." 

Her orders were obeyed, T\v ., o'clock sounded from the elmrch-tower 
near by, and then the sole run end terrible silence was only broken by the 
hard breathing of the unconscious man and the implacable tic-tac of the clock 
on the mantel-shelf, numbering the seconds which were left for him to live. 
From the streets outside, not a sound reached this princely abode, which 
stood between a vast courtyaM and a garden as laggo as a park. More- 
over, the straw which had neen spread over the paving-stones effectually 
deadened the rumble of the few vehicles that passed. Enveloped in a soft 
warm shawl, Madame L'-on had again taken possession of her arm-chair, and 
while she pretended to b e reading a prayer-book, she kept a close watch over 
her dear young lady, as if she were striving to discover her inmost thoughts. 
Mademoiselle tdargucrite did not suspect this ah'eotf.nafe espionage. Be- 
sides, what would it have mattered to her ? She had rolled a low arm-chair 
near the bedside, seated herself in it, and her eyes were fixed upon M. do 
Chalesse. Two or three times she started violently, and once even she said 
to Madame Leon : " Come — come and see ! " 

It seemed to her that there was a faint change in the patient's face ; but 
it was only a fancy — she had been deceived by the shadows that played 
about the room, caused by the capricious ilame in the grate. The hours 
were creeping on, and the housekeeper, wearying at last of her fruitless 
watch, dropped asleep ; her head fell forward on to her breast, her prayer- 
book slipped from her hands, and finally she began to snore. But Made- 
moiselle Marguerite did not perceive this, absorbed as she was in thoughts 
which, by reason of their very profundity, had ceased, to be sorrovfal. 
Perhaps she felt she wis keeping; a last vigil over her happiness, and that 
with the final breath of this dying man all her girlhood's dreams and. all 
her dearest hopes would take flight for evermore. Undoubtedly her 
thoughts flew to the man to whom she had promised her life — to Based, to 
the unfortunate fellow whose honour was being stolen from him at that 
very moment, in a fashionable gaming-house. 

About five o'clock the air became so close that she felt a sudden faininess, 
and opened the window to obtain a breath of fresh air. The noise aroused 
Madame Leon from her slumbers. Mho rose, yawned, and rather sullenlr 
declared that she ielt very queer, and would certainly fall ill if she did nm 
take some refreshment. It became necessary to summon M. Casimir, who 
brought her a glass of Madeira and some biscuits. "Now I fe 1 better," 
she murmured, after her repast. "My excessive sensibility wid bo the 
death of me." And so saying, she dropped asleep again. 

Mademoiselle Marguerite had meanwhile returned to her seat ; hut her 
thoughts gradually became confused, her eyelids gavw heavy, and although 
she struggled, she at last fell asleep in her turn, with her head resting on 
the count's bed. It wa.s daylight when a strange and terrible shock awoke 
her. It seemed to her as if an. icy hand, some dead person's hand, was gently 
strolling her head, and tende 1 ; caressing her hair. She at once sprang to 
her feet. The sk-k man had regained consciousness ; his eyes were open 
and his right arm was moving. Mademoiselle Marguerite darted to the 
bell-rope and pulled it violently, ami as a servant appeared in answer to 
the summons, she cried : "Ituii fe>r the physician who lives near here — quick ! 
— and tell him that the count is conscious." 

In an instant, almost, the sick-room was full of servants, but the girl did 
not perceive it. She had approached M de Chalusse, and taking his hand, 
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she tenderly asked : "You licar me, do you not, monsieur? Do you under- 
stand me ? " 

His lips moved ; but only a hollow, rattling sound, which was absolutely 
unintelligible, came from his throat. Still, he understood her ; as it was 
easy to see by his gestures — despairing and painful ones, for paralysis had 
not released its hold on its victim, and it was only with great difficulty that 
he could slightly move his right arm. Ho evidently desired something. 
But what? 

They mentioned the different articles in the room — everything indeed 
that ti'iey could think of. But in vain, until the housekeeper suddenly ex- 
claimed : " He wishes to write." 

That was, indeed, what he desired. With the hand that was compara- 
tively free, with the hoarse rattle that was his only voice, M. de Chalusse 
answered, •' Yes, yes ! " and his eyes even turned to Madame Leon with an 
expression of joy and gratitude. They raised him on his pillows, and 
brought him a simll writing-desk, with some paper, and a pen that had 
been dipped in ink. But like those around him, he had himself over- 
estimated his stn ngth ; if he could move his hand, he could not control its 
movements. After a terrible effort and intense suffering, however, he suc- 
ceeded in tracing a few words, the meaning of which it was impossible to 
understand. It was only with the greatest difficulty that these words 

could be deciphered—" My entire fortune — give — friends — against " 

This signified nothing. 

In despair, he dropped the pen, and his glance and his hand turned to 
that part of the room opposite his bed. "Monsieur means his escritoire, 
perhaps ? " 

" Yes, yes," the sick man hoarsely answered. 

" Perhaps the count wishes that it should be opened ? " 

" Yes, yes ! " was the reply again. 

"My God!'' exclaimed Mademoiselle Marguerite, with a gesture of 
despair, what have I done? i have broken the key. I feared the re- 
sponsibility which would fall upon us all." 

The expression of the count's face had become absolutely frightful. It 
indicated utter discouragement, the most bitter suffering, the most horrible 
despair. His soul was writhing in a body from which life had fled. In- 
telligence, mind, and will were fast bound in a corpse which they could Dot 
electrify. The consciousness of his own powerlcssness caused him a par- 
oxysm of frantic rage ; his hands clinched, the veins in his throat swelled, 
his eyes almost started from their sockets, and in a harsh, shrill voice that 
had nothing human in it, he exclaimed: "Marguerite! — despoiled !— take 
care ! — your mother ! " And this was all — it was the supreme effort that 
hrokc the last link that bound the soul to earth. 

" A priest !" cried Madame Leon, "a priest! In the name of Heaven, 
go for a priest !" 

"Rather for a notary," suggested M. Casimir. "You see he wishes to 
make a will." 

But at that moment the physician entered, pale and breathless. He 
walked straight to the bedside, glanced at the motionless form, and 
solemnly exclaimed : "The Count de Chalusse is dead ! " 

There was a moment's stupor— the stupor which always follows death, 
especially when death comes suddenly and unexpectedly. A feeling of 
mingled wonder, selfishness, and fear pervaded the group of servants. 
" Yes, it is over ! " muttered the doctor, " it is all over 1 " 
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And as ho was familiar with these painful scenes, and had lost none 
of his self-possession, he furtively studied Mademoiselle Marguerite's 
features and attitude. She seemed thunderstruck. With dry, fixed eyes 
and contracted features, she stood rooted to her place, gazing at the life- 
less form as if she were expecting some miracle — as if she still hoped to hear 
those rigid lips reveal the secret which he had tried in vain to disclose, and 
which he had carried with him to the grave. 

The physician was the only person who observed this. The other occu- 
pants of the room were exchanging looks of distress. Some of the women 
had fallen upon their knees, and were sobbing and praying in the same 
breath. But Madame Leon's sobs could be heard above the rest. They 
were at first inarticulate moans, but suddenly she sprang towards Made- 
moiselle Marguerite, and clasping her in her arms, she cried : " What a 
misfortune ! My dearest child, what a loss ! " Utterly incapable of 
uttering a word, the poor girl tried to free herself from this close embrace, 
but the housekeeper would not be repulsed, and continued: "Weep, my 
dear young lady, weep ! Do not refuse to give vent to your sorrow." 

She herself displayed so little self-control that the physician reprimanded 
her with considerable severity, whereat her emotion increased, and with 
her handkerchief pressed to her eyes, she sobbed: "Yes, doctor, yes; 
you are right ; I ought to moderate my grief. But pray, doctor, remove 
my beloved Marguerite from this scene, which is too terrible for her young 
and tender heart. Persuade her to retire to her own room, so that she may 
ask God for strength to bear the misfortune which has befallen her." 

The poor girl had certainly no intention of leaving the room, but before 
she could say so, M. Casimir stepped forward. "I think," he drily 
observed, " that mademoiselle had better remain here." 

"Eh?" said Madame Leon, looking up suddenly. " And why, if you 
please ? " 

" Because — because — " 

Anger had dried the housekeeper's tears. "What do you mean?" she 
asked. " Do you pretend to prevent mademoiselle from doing as she 
chooses in her own house ? " 

M. Casimir gave vent to a contemptuous whistle, which, twenty-four 
hours earlier, would have been punished with a heavy blow from the man 
wdio was now lying there — dead. " Her own house ! " he answered ; "her 
own house ! Yesterday I shouldn't have denied it ; but to-day it's quite 
another thing. Is shea relative? No, she isn't. What arc you talking 
about, then ? We are all equals here." 

lie spoke, so impudently that even the doctor felt indignant. "Scoun- 
drel !" said he. 

But the valet turned towards him with an air which proved that he was 
well acquainted with the doctor's servant, and, consequently, with all the 
secrets of the master's life. " Call your own valet a scoundrel, if you choose, " 
he retorted, "but not me. Your duties here are over, aren't they? So 
leave us to manage our own affairs. Thank heaven, I know what I'm 
talking about. Everybody knows that crulion must he exercised in a 
dead mans house, especially when that house is full of money, and when, 
instead of relatives, there arc — persons who — who are there nobody knows 
how or why. In ease any valuables were missed, who would be accused of 
taking them ? Why, the poor servants, of course. Ah, they have broad 
shoulders ! Their trunks would be searched ; and even if nothing were 
found, they uould be scut to prison all the same. In the meantime other 
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people weald escape with the booty. No. Lisette ! No one will stir from 
rhis room until the arrival of the justice — " 

Madame Lsmi was bursting with rage. " All right ! " she interrupted : 
"I : jji going to send for the count's particular friend, General — " 

'• I don't care a fig for your General." 
4 Wretch ! " 

it was Mademoiselle Marguerite who put an end to this iiidociri dispute. 
its increasing violence had aroused her from her stupor. Casimir's im- 
pu 'coee brought a hush to her forehead, and stepping forward ■with 
bav.ssty resolution, she exclaimed : "You forget that one never raises one's 
voice in the chamber of death. " Her words were so true, and her manner so 
majestic, that M. Ca.iuiir was silenced. Then, pointing to the door, she 
coldly added : ''Go fs.r the justice ef the pw.ee, and don't set foot here 
;:g '.hi, except in his company," 

He bowed, stamumred an unintelligible apology, and left the room. 
",she always gets tie best of me," he growled, as he went downstairs. 
" But seals shall be pi.: on everything." 

'When he entered ti.c posters lodge, jr. Bourigeau was just getting up, 
having slept all night, while his wife watched. " Quick," ordered M. 
Oasiniir ; •' make haste and finish dressing, and run for the justice of the 
peace — we must have h ; m here at once. Everything muse be done regularly 
and in order, upstm.s." 

Tiie eoncieige was in despair. "Heavens!" he exclaimed; "so the 
master's dead ! What a misfortune ! " 

"You mrv well say so : and this is the second time such a thing has 
happened to me. I remember now what a shrewd fellow named Chupin 
once said to me. 'If I were a servant,' he remarked, ' before entering a 
man's service, I'd make him insure his life for my benefit in one of those 
new-fangled companies, so that I might step into a handsome fortune if he 
to A it into his head to die.' Tut make haste, Bourigeau." 

•'That's a famous idea, but scarcely practicable," growled the concierge. 

"I dion't know whether it i; or not. But at all events I'm terribly an- 
noyed. The count was giving me enormous wages, and I had got him 
nicely into my ways. V\ ell, alter all, I shall only have to begin again ! " 

M. B .mrigeau had not yet attained to the heights of such serene philo- 
sophy, and as he buttoned his overcoat, he groaned: "Ah! you're not 
situated as 1 am, Casimir. You've only yourself to look out for. I have 
mv furniture ; and if I don't succeed in finding a position where I can have 
two rooms, I shall be obliged to sell part of it. What a blessed nuisance ! " 

As soon as he was dressed he started off on his mission ; and M. Casimir, 
who dared not return to the house, began walking slowly to and fro in front 
of the lodge. He had made some thirty turns or so, and was beginning to feel 
impatient, when he saw Victor Chupin approaching. "You are always 
oa hand at the rL,ht moment," remarked M. Casimir. "It's all over ! " 

Chupin turned eagerly. "Then our bargain holds," he exclaimed. 
'" ion understand what I mea T —the funeral, you know." 

" It isn'c certain that I shall have anything to do with it ; but call again 
iu three hours from now." 

"All right, I'll be hero." 

"' Aud M. kortunat ? " asked Casimir. 

" He received what lie called a ' violent shock ' last evening, but he's 
better this morning. He instructed me to tell you that he should look for 
you between twelve aud one — you know where." 
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■'I'll endeavour to bo there, although it may be difficult for me to get 
away, If I go, however, I'll show him the letter that caused the count's 
illness ; for the count threw it away, after tearing it into several pieces, 
and I found some of the bits which escaped his notice as well as made- 
moiselle's. It's a strange letter, upon my word ! " . 

Chupin gazed at the valet with a look of mingled wonder and admira- 
tion. " By Jove ! " he exclaimed, " how fortunate a man must be to secure 
a valet like you ! " 

His companion smiled complacently, but all of a sudden he remarked : 
" Make haste and go. I see Bourigeau in the distance, bringing the justice 
of the peace." 

VII. 

The magistrate who was now approaching the Chalusse mansion in the 
concierge's company, exemplified in a remarkable manner all the ideas that 
are awakened in one's mind by the grand yet simple title of "Justice of 
the Peace." He was the very person you would like to think of as the 
family magistrate ; as the promoter of friendly feeling ; as the guardian of 
the rights of the absent, the young, and the weak ; as the just arbiter in 
unfortunate differences between those who are closely related ; a sago of 
wide experience and boundless benevolence; a judge whose paternal justice 
dispenses with all pomp and display, and who is allowed by French statutes 
to hold his court by his own fireside, providing the doors stand open. He 
was considerably over fifty, tall, and very thin, with bent shoulders. His 
clothes was rather old-fashioned in cut, but by no means ridiculous. The 
expression of his face was gentleness itself ; but it would not have done to 
presume upon this gentleness, for his glance was keen and piercing — like 
the glance of all who are expert in diving into consciences, and discovering 
the secrets hidden there. Moreover, like all men who are accustomed to 
deliberate in public, his features were expressionless. He could see and 
hear everything, suspect and understand everything, without letting a 
muscle of his face move. And yet the Iiabituas of his audience-chamber, 
and his clerks, pretended that they could always detect the nature of his 
impressions. A ring which he wore upon one of his fingers served as a 
barometer for those who knew him. If a difficult case, or one that em- 
barrassed his conscience, presented itself, his eyes fixed themselves 
obstinately upon this ring. If he were satisfied that everything was right, 
he looked up again, and began playing with the ring, slipping it up and 
down between the first and second joint of his finger ; but if he were dis- 
pleased, he abruptly turned the bezel inside. 

In appearance, ha was sufficiently imposing to intimidate even M. 
Casimir. The proud valet bowed low as the magistrate approached, and 
with his heart in his mouth, and in an obsequious voice he said "It was I 
who took the liberty of sending for you, monsieur." 

" Ah ! " said the magistrate, who already knew as much about the Hotel 
dcsChalusse, and the events of the past twelve hours, as M. Casimir him- 
self ; for on his way to the house, he had turned Bourigeau inside out like a 
glove, by means of a dozen gentle questions. 

"If monsieur wishes I will explain," resumed M. Casimir. 

" Nothing ! It is quite unnecessary. Usher us in." 

This " us " astonished the valet ; but before they reached the house it was 
explained to him lie discovered a man of flourishing and even jovial mien 
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who was walking along in the magistrate's shadow carrying a large, black 
portfolio under his arm. This was evidently the clerk. He seemed to be 
as pleased with his employment as he was with himself ; and as he followed 
M. Casimir, he examined the adornments of the mansion, the mosaics in 
the vestibule, the statuary and the frescoed walls with an appraiser's eye. 
Perhaps he was calculating how many year.;' salary it would require to pay 
for the decorating of this one staircase. 

On the threshold of the death room the magistrate paused. There had 
been some change, during M. Casimir's absence. The doctor had left. The 
bed had been rearranged, and several candles were burning on a table cov- 
ered with a white cloth. Madame Leon had gone to her own room accom- 
panied by two servants, to fetch a vessel of holy water and a branch of 
withered palm. She was now engaged in repeating the prayers for the 
dead, pausing from time to time to dip the palm branch in the holy water, 
and sprinkle the bed. Both windows had been opened in spite of the cold. 
On the marble hearth stood a chafing-dish full of embers from which rose 
spiral rings of smoke, tilling the room with a pungent odour as a servant 
poured some vinegar and sugar on to the coals. 

As the magistrate appeared, every one rose up. Then, after bestowing 
prolonged scrutiny upon the room and its occupants, he respectfully re- 
moved his lij.t, and walked in. "Why are so many people here?" he 
inquired. 

'• I suggested that they should remain," replied M. Casimir, "because — " 

" You are — suspicions," interrupted the magistrate. 

His clerk had already drav n a pen and some paper from his portfolio, and 
ivas engaged in reading the decision, rendered by the magistrate at the re- 
quest of one Bourigeau, and in virtue of which, seals were about to be affixed 
to the deceased nobleman's personal effects. Since the magistrate had 
entered the room, his eyes had not once wandered from Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite, who was standing near the fire-place, looking pale but composed. 
At last he approached her, and in a tone of deep sympathy: "Are you 
Mademoiselle Marguerite ? " he asked. 

She raised her clear eyes, rendered more beautiful than ever, by the 
tears that trembled on her lashes, and in a faltering voice, replied : ' ' Yes, 
monsieur." 

" Are you a relative? Are you connected in any way with the Count de 
Chalusse ? Have you any right to his property ? " 

" Xo, monsieur." 

" Excuse me, mademoiselle, but these questions are indispensable. YVho 
intrusted you to the care of M. de Chalusse, and by what right ? Was it 
your father or your mother ? " 

" I have neither father nor mother, monsieur. I am alone in the world — 
utterly alone." 

The magistrate glanced keenly round the room. "Ah ! I understand," 
said he, at last ; "advantage has been taken of your isolation to treat you 
with disrespect, to insult you. perhaps." 

Every head drooped, and M. Casimir bitterly regretted that he had not 
remained below in the courtyard. Mademoiselle Marguerite looked at the 
magistrate in astonishment, for she was amazed by his penetration. She 
was ignorant of his conversation with Bourigeau on the road, and did not 
know that through the concierge's ridiculous statements and accusations, 
the magistrate had succeeded in discovering at least a portion of the truth. 

" I shall have the honour of asking for a few moments' conversation with 
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you presently, mademoiselle," he said. "But first, one question. lam 
told that the Count de Chalusse entertained a very lively affection for you. 
Are you sure that he has not taken care to provide for your future ? Are 
you sure that he has not left a will? " 

The girl shook her head. " He made one in my favour some time ago," 
she replied. " I saw it ; he gave it to me to read ; but it was destroyed a 
fortnight after my arrival here, and in compliance with my request." 

Madame Leon had hitherto been dumb with fear, but, conquering her 
weakness, she now decided to draw near and take part in the conversation. 
"How can yon say that, my dear young lady?" she exclaimed. "You 
know that the count— God rest his soul !— was an extremely cautious man. 
I am certain that there is a will somewhere." 

The magistrate's eyes were fixed on his ring. " It would be well to look, 
perhaps, before affixing the seals. You have a right to require this ; so, if 
you wish — " 

But she made no reply. 

" Oh, yes ! " insisted Madame Le"on ; "pray look, monsieur." 

" But where should we be likely to find a will ? " 

"Certainly in this room — in this escritoire, or in one of the deceased 
count's cabinets." 

The magistrate had learnt the story of the key from Bourigeau, but all 
the same he asked ; " Where is the key to this escritoire ? " 

"Alas! monsieur," replied Mademoiselle Marguerite, "I broke it last 
night when M. de Chalusse was brought home unconscious. I hoped to 
avert what has, nevertheless, happened. Besides, I knew that his escritoire 
contained something over two millions in gold and bank notes." 

Two millions — there ! The occupants of the room stood aghast. Even 
the clerk was so startled that he let a blot fall upon his paper. Two 
millions The magistrate was evidently reflecting. " Hum ! " he mur- 
mured, meditatively. Then, as if deciding on his course, lie exclaimed : 

"Let l locksmith be sent for." 

A servant went in search of one ; and while the}' were waiting for his 
return, the magistrate sat down beside his clerk and talked to him in a low 
voice. At last the locksmith appeared, with his bag of tools hanging over 
his shoulder, and set to work at once. He found his task a difficult one. 
His pick-locks would not catch, and he was talking of filing the bolt, when, 
by chance, he found the joint, and the door flew open. But the escritoire 
was empty. There were only a few papers, and a bottle about three- 
quarters full of a crimson liquid on the shelf. Had M. do Chalusse rose 
and shock off his winding sheet, the consternation would not have been 
greater. The same instinctive fear thrilled the hearts of everybody present. 
An enormous fortune had disappeared. The. same suspicions would rest 
upon them all. And each servant already saw himself arretted, imprisoned, 
and dragged before a law court. 

However, anchor speedily followed bewilderment, and a furious clamour 
arose. "A rubbery has been committed ! " cried the servants, in concert. 
"Mademoiselle had the key. It is wrong to suspect the innocent ! " 

Revolting as this exhibition was, it did not modify the magistrate's calm- 
ness. He had witnessed too many such semes in the course of his career, 
and, at least, a score of times he had been compelled to interpose between 
children who had come t<> blows over their inheritance before their father's 
body was even cold. " .Silence ! " ho commanded sternly. And as the 
tumult did not cease, as the servants continued to cry, "The thief must be 
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found. We shall have no difficulty in discovering the culprit," the magis- 
trate exclaimed, still more imperiously : " Another word, and you nil leave 
the room." 

They were silenced ; but there was a mute eloquence about their looks and 
gestures which it was impossible to misunderstand. Every eye was fixed 
upon Mademoiselle Marguerite with an almost ferocious expression. She 
knew it only too well ; but, sublime in her energy, she stood, with her 
head proudly erect, facing the storm, and disdaining to answer these vile 
imputations. However she had a protector near by — the magistrate in 
person. "If this treasure has been diverted from the inheritance," said he, 
"the thief will be discovered and punished. But I wish to have one point 
explained — who said that Mademoiselle Marguerite had the key of the 
escritoire? " 

" I did," r 'plied a footman. "I was in the dining-room yesterday 
morning when the count gave it to her." 

" For what purpose did he give it to her ! " 

" That she might obtain this vial — I recognised it at once. She brought 
it down to him." 

" T)id she return the key ? ' 

" Yes ; she gave it to him when she handed him the vial, and I saw him 
put it in his pocket." 

The magistrate pointed to the bottle which was standing on the shelf. 
" Then the count himself must have put the vial back in its place," said he. 
"Further comment is unnecessary; for, if the money had then been 
missing, he could not have failed t>> discover the fact." No one had any 
reply to make to this quiet defence, which was, at the same time, a complete 
vindication. "And, besides," continued the magistrate, "who told you 
that this immense sum would be found here? Did you know it? Which 
one of you knew it ? " And as nobody still ventured any remark, lie added 
in an even more severe tone, and without seeming to notice Mademoiselle 
Marguerite's look of gratitude, " It is by no means a proof of honesty to be so 
extremely suspicious. Would it not have been easier to suppose that the 
deceased had placed the money somewhere else, and that it will yet ho 
found ? " 

The clerk had been even less disturbed than the magistrate. He also 
was M/tse, having witnessed too many of these frightful and shameless 
dramas which are enacted at a dead man's bedside, to be surprised at any- 
thing. If he had deigned to glance at the escritoire, it was only because 
he was curious to see how small a space would suffice to contain two 
millions ; and then he had begun to calculate how many years he would be 
obliged to remain a clerk before he could succeed in amassing sueh a fabu- 
lous sum. However, hearing his superior express the intention of continuing 
the search for the will, and the missing treasure, he abruptly abandoned his 
calculation, and exclaimed, " Then, I suppose, I can commence my report, 
monsieur? " 

" Yes," replied the magistrate, "write as follows:" And in a mono- 
tonous voice he began to dictate the prescribed formula, an unnecessary 
proceeding, for the clerk was quite as familiar with it as the magistrate 
himself : — " On the ICth of October, 186 — , at nine o'clock in the morning, 
in compliance with the request of the servants of the deceased Louis-Henri- 
Raymond do Ihirtal, Count de Chalusse, ami in the interest of his presump- 
tive heirs, and all others connected with him, and in accordance witli the 
requirements of clauses 819 (Code Napoleon) and 909 (Code of Procedure), 
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we, justice of the peace, accompanied Ly our clerk, visited the residence of 
the deceased aforesaid, in the Hue de Oourcel'es, where, having entered a 
bedroom opening on to the courtyard, and lighted by two windows looking 
towards the south, we found the body of the deceased aforesaid, lying on his 
bed, and covered with a sheet. In thin room were — " He paused in his 
dictation, and addressing the clerk, " Take down the name of all present," 
said he. "That will require some little time, and, meanwhile, I will con- 
tinue my search." 

They had, in fact, only examined the shelf of the escritoire, and the 
drawers were still to be inspected. In the first which he opened, the 
magistrate found ample proofs of the accuracy of the information which had 
been furnkked him by Mademoiselle J: [arguerite. The drawer contained a 
memorandum which established the fact that the Credit Fender had lent 
M. de Chalusse the sum of eight hundred and fifty thousand francs, which 
had been remitted to him on the Saturday preceding his death. Beside 
this document lay a second memorandum, signed by a stockbroker named 
Pell, setting forth that the latter had sold for the count securities of vai-ious 
descriptions to the amount of fourteen hundred and twenty-three thousand 
francs, which sum had been paid to the count on the preceding Tuesday, 
partly in bank-notes and partly in gold. It was thus evident that M. do 
Chalusse had received a grand total of two million two hundred and seventy- 
three thousand francs within the past six days. 

In the drawer which was next opened, the magistrate only found a 
number of deeds, bonds, leases, and mortgages ; but they proved that 
public rumour, far from exaggerating the figures of the count's fortune, 
had diminished it, and this made it difficult to explain why he had con- 
tracted a loan. The third and last drawer contained tweiity-ei"bt thousand 
francs, in packages of twenty franc pieces. Finally, in a small casket, the 
magistrate found a packet of letters, yellow with age and bound together 
with a broad piece of blue velvet ; as well as three or four withered 
bouquets, and a woman's glove, which had been worn by a hand of marvel- 
lous smallness. These were evidently tl le relics of some great passion of many 
years before ; and the magistrate looked at them for a moment with a sigh. 

His own interest prevented him from noticing Mademoiselle Marguerite's 
agitation, iihe had almost fainted on perceiving these souvenirs of the 
count's past life so suddenly exhumed. However, the examination of the 
escritoire being over, and the clerk having completed his task of recording 
the names of ail the servants, the magistrate said, in a loud voice, "I shall 
now proceed to affix the seals ; but, before doing so, I shall take a portion 
of the money found in this desk, and sot it apart for the expenses of the house- 
hold, in accordance with the law. Y-.'ho will take charge of this money ? " 

" Oh, not I ! " exclaimed Madame Leon. 

" I will take charge of it," said M. Casimir. 

"Then here are eight thousand francs, for which you willbe held acountablc' 

M. Casimir being a prudent man, counted the money himself, and after 
doing so, " Who will attend to the count's obsequies ? " he inquired. 

" You, and without loss of time." 

Proud of his new importance, the valet hastily left the room, his self- 
complacency increased by the thought that ho was to breakfast with M. 
Isidore IVrfnnat, and would afterwards share a fat commission with 
Victor Chupin. 

However, the magistrate had already resumed his dictation: "And at 
this moment we have a Hived bands "f white tape, scaled at cither end with 
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red wax, bearing the impress of our seal as justice of the peace, to wit : 
In tilt aforesaid chamber of (he deceased First, A band of tape, covering 
the key-hole of the lock ol the escritoire, which had been previously opened 
by a locksmith summoned by us, and closed again by the said locksmith — " 
And so the magistrate and his clerk went from one piece of furniture to 
another, duly specifying in the report each instance in which the seals 
were affixed. 

From the count's bedroom they passed into his study, followed by 
Mademoiselle Marguerite. -Madame Leon, and the servants. By noon every 
article of furniture in which M. de Chalusse would have been likely to 
deposit his valuables or a will, had been searched, and nothing, absolutely 
nothing, had been found. The magistrate had pursued his investigation 
with the feverish energy which the most self-possessed of men are apt to 
display under such circumstances, especially when influenced by the con- 
viction that the object they are seeking is somewhere within their reach, 
perhaps under their very hand. Indeed, he was persuaded — he was sure 
— he would, in fact, have sworn that the Count cle Chalusse had taken all 
the precautions natural in childless men. who have no near relatives to 
inherit their fortune, or who have placed their interest and affections 
beyond their family circle. And when he was obliged to abandon his 
search, his gesture indicated anger rather than discouragement; for ap- 
parent evidence had not shaken his conviction in the least. So he stood 
motionless, with his eyes riveted on his ring, as if waiting some miraculous 
inspiration from it. ■• For the count's only fault, I am sure, was in being 
too cautious,'' lie muttered. '• This is frequently the ease, and it would be 
quite in keeping with the character of this man. judging from what I know 
of him." 

Madame Leon lifted her hands to heaven. '''Ah, yes ! such was, indeed, 
his nature," she remarked, approvingly. ''Xever, no, never, have I seen 
such a suspicious and distrustful pei-on as he was. Not in reference to 
money — no, indeed — for he left that lying about everywhere ; but about 
his papers. He locked them up with the greatest care, as if he feared that 
some terrible secret mi_ht evaporate from them. It was a mania with him. 
If he had a letter to wi.te, lie barricaded his door, as if he were about to 
commit seme horrible crime. More than once have 1 seen him — ' The 
words died away on her lips, and she remained motionless and abashed, 
like a person who has just escaped some great peril. One word more, and 
involuntarily, without even knowing it, she would have confessed her be- 
setting sin, which was ii»tciik;g at, and peering through, the keyholes of the 
doors that were closed against her. Still, she deluded heiself with the 
belief that this sli.ht indiscretion of her over-ready tongue had escaped the 
magistrate s notice. 

He certainly did not seem to be conscious of it, for he was giving his 
attention entirely to Mademoiselle Marguerite, who seemed to have regained 
the cold reserve and melancholy resignation habitual to her. "You see, 
mademoiselle." he remarked ,; that I have done all that is in my power to 
do. We must now leave the search to chance, and to the person who takes 
the inventory. Who knows what surprise may be in store for us in this 
immense house, of which we have only explored three rooms ? " 

She shook her head gently and replied: "I can never be sufficiently 
grateful for your kindness, monsieur, and for the great service you rendered 
me in crushing that infamous accusation. As regards the rest, I have never 
expected anything — I do not expect anything now." 
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She believed what she said, and her tone of voice proved this so unmis- 
takably that the magistrate was surprised and somewhat disturbed. 
"Come, come, my young lady." he said, with almost paternal kindness of 
manner, " you ought not to despond. Still, you must have certain reasons 
.'or speaking as you do ; and as I am free for an hour, we are going to have 
a plain talk, as if wc were father and daughter." 

On hearing these words, the clerk rose with a cloud on his jovial face. 
He impatiently jingled his bunch of keys ; for as the seals are successively 
affixed, each key is confided to the clerk, to remain in his hands until the 
seals are removed. 

"I understand," said the magistrate. "Your stomach, which is more 
exacting in its demands than mine, is not satisfied with a cup of chocolate 
till dinner-time. So, go and get your lunch ; on your return, you will find 
me here. You may now conclude the report, and request these parties to 
sign it." 

Urged on by hunger, the clerk hastily mumbled over the remainder of 
the formula, called all the names that he had inserted in the report, and 
each of the servants advanced in turn, signed his or her name, or made a 
cross, and then retired. Madame Leon read in the judge's face that she 
also was expected to withdraw ; and she was reluctantly leaving the room, 
when Mademoiselle Marguerite detained her to ask : "Are you quite sure 
that nothing has come for me to-day ? " 

"Nothing, mademoiselle ; I went in person to inquire of the concierge." 

" Did you post my letter last night ? " 

"Oh ! my dear young lady, can you doubt it ? " 

The young girl stifled a sigh, and then, with a gesture of dismissal, she 
remarked, "M. de Fondege must be sent for." 

"The General?" 

"Yes." 

" I will send for him at once," replied the housekeeper ; and thereupon 
she left the room, closing the door behind her with a vicious slam. 



VIII. 

The justice of the peace and Mademoiselle Marguerite were at last alone 
in M. de Chalusse's study. This room, which the count had preferred 
above all others, was a spacious, magnificent, but rather gloomy apartment, 
with lofty walls and dark, richly carved furniture. Its present aspect was 
more than ever solemn and lugubrious, for it gave one a chill to see the 
bands of white tape affixed to the locks of the cabinets and bookcases. When 
the magistrate had installed himself in the count's arm-chair, and the girl 
had taken a seat near him, they remained looking at each other in silence 
for a few moments. The magistrate was asking himself how he should begin. 
Having fathomed Mademoiselle Marguerite's extreme sensitiveness and 
reserve, he said to himself that if he offended or alarmed her, she would 
refuse him her confidence, in which case he would be powerless to serve her 
as he wished to do. lie had, in fact, an almost passionate desire to be of 
service to her, feeling himself drawn towards her by an inexplicable feel- 
ing of sympathy, in which esteem, respect, and admiration alike were 
blended, though he had only known her for a few hours. Still, he must 
make a beginning. " Mademoiselle," he said, at last, " I abstained from 
questioning you before the servants — and if I take the liberty of doiii" so 
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now, it is not, believe me, out of any idle curiosity ; moreover, you are not 
compelled to answer me. ...But you are young — and I am an old man ; and 
it is my duty — even if my heart did not urge me to do so — to offer you the 
aid of my experience- ■-" 

"Sped-:, monsieur," interrupted Marguerite. "I will answer your 
tp; ^tions frankly, or else not answer them at all." 

■'To resume, then," said ho, "I am told that M. de Chalusse has no 
rela lives near or remote. Is this the truth ? " 

'• So far a;I know — yes, monsieur. Still, I have heard it said that a 
sdster of his, Mademoiselle Hermino de Chalusse, abandoned her home 
cwerifcy-five or thirty years ago, when she vas about my age, and that she 
has never received her share of the enormous fortune left by her parents." 

" And has this sister never Av.-n any sign of life ? " 

"Is ever! Still, monsieur, J. la.ve promised you to be perfectly frank. 
That letter which the Count de Chalusse received yesterday, that letter 
which I regard as die cause of his death — well, I have a presentiment that 
it came from his sister. It could only have been written by her or — by 
that other person whose letters — and souvenirs — you found in the escri- 
toire." 

"Ami — this other person — who can she be?" As the young girl made 
no reply, the magistrate did not insist, but continued : " And you, my child, 
who are j ou ? " 

She made a gesture of sorrowful resignation, raid then, in a voice falter- 
ing with emotion, she answered : "I do not know, monsieur. Perhaps I 
am the count's daughter. 1 should be telling an untruth if I said that was 
not my belief. Yes, I believe it, but I have never been certain of it. Some- 
times I have believed, sometimes I have doubted it. On certain days I 
have said to myself, ' Yes, it must be so !' and I have longed to throw my 
arms around his neck. But at other times I have exclaimed : ' ±\o, it isn't 
possible ! ' and I have almost hated him. Besides, he never said a word 
on the subject — never a decisive word, at least. When I saw him for the 
first time, six years ago, I judc :d by the manner in which he forbade me 
to call him 'father,' that he would never answer any question I might ask 
on the subject." 

If there was a man in the world inaccessible to idle curiosity, it was 
certainly this magistrate, whose profession condemned him to listen every 
day to family grievances, neighbourly quarrels, complaints, accusations, 
and slander. And yet as he listened to Mademoiselle Marguerite, he ex- 
perienced that strange disquietude which siezes hold of a person when a 
puzzling problem is presented. "Allow me to believe that many decisive 
proofs may have escaped your notice on account of your inexperience," 
he said. 

But interrupting him with a gesture, she sadly remarked: "You are 
mistaken ; I am not inexperienced." 

He could net help smiling at what he considered her self-conceit. "Poor 
child ! " said he, " how old are you ? Eighteen ? " 

She shock her head. "Yes, by my certificate of birth I am only eighteen ; 
but by the sufferings I have endured I am, perhaps, older than you are, 
monsieur, despite your white hair. Those who have lived such a life as I 
have, are never young ; they are old in suffering, even in their childhood. 
And if by experience you mean lack of confidence, a knowledge of good and 
evil, distrust of everything and everybody, mine, young girl though I be, 
will no doubt equal yours." She paused, hesitated for a moment, and then 
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continued : " But why should I wait for you to question me ? It is neither 
sincere nor dignified on my part to do so. The person who claims counsel 
owes absolute" frankness to his adviser. I willspeak to you as if I were 
sommuniug with my own soul. I will tell you what no person has ever 
known — no one, not even Pascal. And believe me, my past life was lull 
of bitter misery, although you find me here in this splendid house. But I 
nave nothing to conceal ; and if I have cause to blush, it is for others, not 
for myself." 

Perhaps she was impelled by an irresistible desire to relieve her over- 
burdened heart, after long years of self-restraint ; perhaps she no longer 
felt sure of herself, and desired some other advice than the dictates of her 
conscience, in presence of the calamity which had befallen her. At all 
events, too much engrossed in her own thoughts to heed the magistrate's 
surprise, or hear the words he faltered, she rose from her seat, and, with 
her hands pressed tightly on her throbbing brow, she began to tell the 
story of her life. 

""lly first recollections,'' she said, "are of a, narrow, cheerless court- 
yard, surrounded by grim and ma "-rive walls, so high that I could scarcely 
see the top of them. At noontime in summer the sun visited one little 
corner, where there was a stone bench ; but in winter it never showed itself 
at all. There were five or six small scrubby trees, with moss-grown trunks 
and feeble branches, which p .. forth a few yellow leaves at spring-time. 
We were some thirty children who assembled in this courtyard — children 
: rom five to eight years old, all clad alike in brown dresses, with a little 
blue handkerchief tied about our shoulders. Y'de all wore blue caps on 
week-days, and white ones on Sundays, with woollen stockings, thick shoes, 
and a black ribbon, with a large metal cross dangling from our necks. 
Among us moved the good sisters, silent and sad, with their hands crossed 
in their large sleeves, their faces as white as their snowy caps, and their 
long strings of beads, set off with numerous copper medals, clanking when 
they walked like prisoners' chains. As a rule, each face wore, the same 
expression of resignation, unvarying gentleness, and inexhaustible patience. 
But there were some who wore it only as one wears a mask — some whose 
eyes gleamed at times with passion, and who vented their cold, bitter anger 
upon us defenceless children. However, there was one sister, still young 
and very fair, whose manner was so gentle and so sad that even I, with my 
mere infantile intelligence, felt that she must have some terrible sorrow. 
During play-time she often took me on her knee and embraced me with 
convulsive tenderness, murmuring : " Dear little one ! darling little one ! ' 
Wometimes her endearments were irksome to me, but I never allowed her to 
see it, for fear of making her still more sad ; and in my heart I was content 
and proud to sutler for and with her. Boor sister ! I owe her the only 
happy hours of my infancy. She was celled eester Calliste. I do not know 
what lias become, of her, but often, when my heart fails me, I think of her, 
and even now I cannot mention her name without tears." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite was indeed weeping — big tears which she made 
no attempt to conceal were coursing down her cheeks. It cost her a great 
effort to continue: "You have already understood, monsieur, what I 
myself did not know for several years. I was in a. foundling asylum, and 1 
v. u-< a foundling myself. I cannot say that we lacked anything; and! 
should lie ungrateful it 1 did not say and feel that these good sisters were 
charity personified. But, alas ! their hearts had only a certain amount of 
tenderness to diehlbule between thhey ^oor little gnk, and so each child's 
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portion was small ; the caresses were the same for all, and I longed to be 
loved differently, to have kind words and caresses for myself alone. We 
slept in little white beds with snowy curtains, in a clean, well-ventilated 
dormitory, in the centre of which stood a statue of the Virgin, who seemed 
to smile on us all alike. In winter we had a fire. Our clothes were warm 
and neat ; our food was excellent. We were taught to read and write, to 
how and embroider. There was a recreation hour between all the exercises. 
Those who were studious and good were rewarded ; and twice a week we 
were taken into the country for a long walk. It was during one of these 
excursions that I learned from the talk of the passers-by, what we were, 
and what we were called. Sometimes, in the afternoon, we were vjsited by 
elegantly-attired ladies, who were accompanied by their own children, 
radiant with health and happiness. The good sisters told us that these 
were 'pious ladies,' or ' charitable ladies,' whom we must love and respect, 
and whom we must never forget to mention in our prayers. They always 
brought us toys and cakes. Sometimes the establishment was visited by 
priests and grave old gentlemen, whose sternness of manner alarmed us, 
They peered into every nook and corner, asked questions about everything, 
assured themselves that everything was in its place, and some of them even 
tasted our soup. They were always satisfied ; and the lady superior led 
them through the building, and bowed to them, exclaiming : ' We love them 
so much, the poor little dears ! ' And the ^ ntlemen replied : ' Yes, yes, 
my dear sister, they are very fortunate.' And the gentlemen were right. 
Poor labourers' children are often obliged to endure privations which we 
knew nothing of. They are often obliged to make their supper off a piece 
of dry bread — but, then, the crust is given them by their mother, with 
a kiss." 

The magistrate, who was extremely ill at ease, had not yet succeeded in 
finding a syllable to offer in reply. Indeed, Mademoiselle Marguerite had 
not given him an opportunity to speak, so rapidly had this long repressed 
flood of recollections poured from her lips. When she spoke the word 
" mother," the magistrate fancied she would show some sign of emotion. 

But he was mistaken. On the contrary, her voice became harsher, and a 
flash of anger, as it were, darted from her eyes. 

" I suffered exceedingly in that asylum," she resumed. " Sister Calliste 
left the establishment, and all the surroundings chilled and repelled me. 
My only few hours of happiness were on Sundays, when we attended 
church. As the great organ-pealed, and as I watched the priests officiating 
at the altar in their gorgeous vestments, I forgot my own sorrows. It 
seemed to me that I was ascending on the clouds of incense to the celestial 
sphere which the sisters so often talked to us about, and where they said 
each little girl would find her mother." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite hesitated for an instant, as if she were some- 
what uu willing to give utterance to her thoughts ; but at last, forcing 
herself to continue, she said : "Yes, I suffered exceedingly in that found- 
ling asylum. Almost all my little companions were spiteful, unattractive 
in person, sallow, thin, and afflicted with all kinds of diseases, as if they 
were not unfortunate enough in being abandoned by their parents. And 
— to my shame, monsieur, 1 must confess it — these unfortunate little beings 
inspired me with unconquerable repugnance, with disgust bordering on 
aversion. I would rather have pressed my lips to a red-hot iron than to 
the forehead of one of these children. I did not reason on the subject, 
alas ! I was only eight or nine years old ; but I felt this antipathy in every 
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fibre of my being. The others knew it too ; and, in revenge, they ironi- 
cally styled me 'the lady,' and left mo severely alone. But sometimes, 
during playtime, when the good sisters' backs were turned, the children 
attacked me, beat me, and scratched my face and tore my clothes. I 
endured these onslaughts uncomplainingly, for I was conscious that I 
deserved them. But how many reprimands my torn clothes cost me ! 
How many times I received only a dry crust for my supper, after being 
soundly scolded and called 'little careless.' But as I was quiet, studious, 
and industrious, a quicker learner than the majority of my companions, the 
sisters were fond of me. They said that I was a promising girl, and that 
they would have no difficulty in finding me a nice home with some of the 
rich and pious ladies who have a share in managing institutions of this kind. 
The only fault the sisters found with me was that I was sullen. But such 
was not really the case ; I was only sad and resigned. Everything around 
me so depressed and saddened me that I withdrew into myself, and buried 
all my thoughts and aspirations deep in my heart. If I had naturally been 
a bad child, I scarcely know what would have been the result of this. I 
have ' often asked myself the question in all sincerity, but I have been 
unable to reply, for one cannot be an impartial judge respecting oneself. 
However, this much is certain, although childhood generally leaves a train 
of pleasant recollections in a young girl's life, mine was only fraught with 
torture and misery, desperate struggles, and humiliation. I was unwilling 
to be confirmed because I did not wish to wear a certain dress which a 
' benevolent lady ' had presented for the use of the asylum, and which had 
belonged to a little girl of my own age who had died of consumption. The 
thought of arraying myself in this dress to approach the holy table fright- 
ened and revolted me as much as if I had been sentenced to drape myself 
in a winding-sheet. And yet it was the prettiest dress of all — white 
muslin beautifully embroidered. It had been ardently coveted by the 
other children, and had been given to me as a sort of reward of merit. 
And I dared not explain the cause of my unconquerable repugnance. Who 
would have understood me ? I should only have been accused of undue 
sensitiveness and pride, absurd in one of my humble position. I was then 
only twelve years old ; but no one knew the struggle in my mind save the 
old priest, my confessor. I could confess everything to him ; he under- 
stood me, and did not reproach me. Still he answered : ' You must wear 
this dress, my child, for your pride must be broken. Go — I shall impose 
no other penance on you.' I obeyed him, full of superstitious terror ; for 
it seemed to me that this was a frightful omen which would bring me 
misfortune, my whole life through. And I was confirmed in the dead 
girl's embroidered dress." 

During the five-and-twenty years that he had held the position of justice 
of the peace, the magistrate had listened to many confessions, wrung from 
wretched soids by stern necessity, or sorrow, hut never had his heart been 
moved as it now was, by this narrative, told with such uncomplaining 
anguish, and in a tone of such sincerity. However she resumed her story. 
" The confirmation over, our life became as gloomily monotonous as before • 
we read the same pious books and did the same work at the same hours as 
formerly. It seemed to mo that I was stilling in this atmosphere. I gasped 
for breath, and thought that anything would be preferable to this semblance 
of existence, which was not real life. I was thinking of applying for the 
good situation,' which had so often been mentioned to me, when one 
morning I was summoned into the steward's office — a mysterious and fright- 
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fnl pb.ce to us children. He himself was a stout dirty man, wearing large 
bine spectacles and a black silk skull-cap ; and from morning until nighty 
summer and winter, he sat writing at a desk behind a little grating, hung 
with green curtains. idonml the room were ranged the registers, in which 
our names were recorded and our appearances described, together with the 
boxes containing the articles found upon us. which were carefully preserved 
to assist in identifying us should occasion arise. I entered this office with 
a throbbing heart, in addition to the stout gentleman and the LadV 
Superior. I found there a thin, wiry man, with cunning eyes, and a portly! 
woman, with a coarse but rather goci-natured.face. The superior at once" 
informed me that I was in the presence of M. and Madame Greloux, book- 
binders, who- had come to the asylum in search of two apprentices, and she 
asked me if I should like to be one of them. Ah ! monsieur, it seemed to 
me that heaven had opened before me and I boldly replied : 'Yes.' The; 
gentleman in the black silk skull-cap immediately emerged from M3 place 
behind the grating to explain my obligations and duties to me at length,' - 
especially insisting upon the point, that I ought to be grateful — I, a miser-" 
able foundling, reared by public charity — tor the generosity which this 
good gentleman and lady showed in fie ring to take charge of me and em- 
ploy me in their work-shop. I must confess that I could not clearly realise: 
in what this great generosity which he so hiihly praised consisted, nor did 
I perceive any reason why I should be particularly grateful. Still, to all" 
the conditions imposed upon me, I answered, ' Yes, yes, yes !' so heartily 
that Madame Greloux seemed greatly pleased.. 'It is evident that the 
child will be glad to get away,' she said to herself. Then the superior be- 
gan to enumerate the obligations my employers would incur, repeating 
again and again that I was one of the very best girls in the asylum — pious,- 
obedient, and industrious, reading and writing to perfection, and knowing 
how to sew and embroider as only those who are taught in such institutions 
can. She made Madame Greloux promise to watch over me as she wonhfj 
have watched over her own daughter : never to leave me alone; to take 
me to church, and allow me an occasional Sunday afternoon, so that I might 
pay a visit to the asylum. The gentleman with the spectacles and the 
skull-cap then reminded the book-binder of the duties of an employer to- 
wards his apprentices, ar.d turning to a bookcase behind him, he even took 
down a large volume from which he read extract after extract, which I 
listened to without understanding a word, though I was quite sure that the 
book was written in French. At last, when the man and his wife had said 
• Amen '' to everything, the gentleman with the spectacles drew up a docui 
ment which we all signed in turn. I belonged to a master?'' 

She paused. Here her childhood ended. But almost immediately shere-j 
sum:-d : " My recollections of these people are not altogether unpleasant 
They were harassed and wearied by their efforts to support their son in a 
style of living far above their position ; but. despite their sacrifices^ 
their son had no affection for them, and on this account I pitied them.*. 
However, not only was the husband gloomy and quick-tempered, but his 
wife also was subject to fits of passion, so that the apprentices often hada 
hard time of it. Still, between Madame Greloux's tempests of wrath there 
were occasional gleams of sunshine. After beating us for nothing, she 
would exclaim, -with quite as little reason, * Come and kiss me, and don't 1 
pout any more. Here are four sous : go and buy yourself some cakes.' " ; : 

The justice started in his arm-chair. Wa3 it, indeed, Mademoiselle 
Marguerite who was speaking, the proud young girl with a queen-like bear- 
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lag, whose voice rang out like crystal ? War; it she indeed, who imitated 
the harsh, coarse dialect of the lower clashes with such accuracy of intona- 
tion. Ah ! at that moment, as her past life rose so vividly before her, it 
seemed to her as if she were still in the years gone by, and sire fancied she 
could still hear the voice of the hook- binder's wife. 

She did not even notice the magistrate's astonishment. "I had left the 
asylum," she continued, " and that was everything to me. I felt that a new 
aud different life was beginning, and that was enough. I flattered myself 
that I might win a more earnest and sincere affection among these honest, 
industrious toilers, than I had found in the asylum ; arid to win it and 
deserve it, I neglected nothing that good-will could suggest, or strength 
allow, lly patrons no doubt fathomed my desire, and naturally enough, 
perhaps unconsciously, they took advantage of my widito please. I can 
scarcely blame them. I had entered their home under certain conditions 
in view of learning a profession ; they gradually made me their servant— it 
was praiseworthy economy on their part. What I had at first done of my 
own free-will and from a wish to please, at last became my daily te.sk, which 
I was rigidly required to fulfil. Compelled to rise long before any cue else 
in the house, I was expected to have everything in order by the time the 
others made their appearance with their eyes still heavy with sleep. It is 
true that my benefactors rewarded me after their fashion. On Sundays 
they took me with them on their excursions into the country, so as to give 
me a rest, they said, after tile week's work. And I followed them along 
the dusdy highways in the hot sunshine, panting, perspiring, and tottering 
under the weight of a heavy basket of provisions, which weie eaten on the 
grass or in the woods, and the remnants of which fed to me. .Madame 
Gielouxs brother generally accompanied us; and his name would have 
lingered in my memory, even if it had not been a peculiar one. He was 
called Vhautrasson. Ho was a tali robust man, with eyes that made me 
tremble whenever he tixed them upon me. lie was a soldier ; intensely 
proud of his uniform ; a great talker, and enchanted with himself. He 
evidently thought himself irresistible. It was from that man's mouth that I 
heard the first coarse word at which my unsophisticated heart took ollencc. 
It was not to be the last one. He finally told me that he had taken a fancy 
to me, and I was obliged to complain to Madame hlrcloux of her brother's 
persecutions. Jlut she only hundred at me, and said: 'jSonsou.se! He a 
merely talking to hear himself tail:.' Yes, that was her answer. And yet 
she was an honest woman, a devoted wife, and a fond mother. Ah ! if she 
had had a daughter. Hut wii.li a poor apprentice, who has neither father 
nor modier, one need not be over fastidious, gho had made a great many 
promises to the lady superior, but she fancied that the utterance of a few 
commonplace words of warning relieved her oi ah further obligations. 
And so much the worse for those who allow them eh ss to be fooled,' she 
always added in conclusion. 

" fortunately, my pride which 1 had so often boon reproached with, 
shielded me. INly condition might be humble, but my .spirit was lolty. 
It was a blessing from < fod, this pride of mine, for it saved me from tempta- 
tion, while so many fell around me. I ulc.pt, with the other apprentices, 
in the atlie, where, we were, entirely ley end the control of those who 
should haw been our gucvuisus. 'that is to say, when the day's toil was 
over, and the workshop closed, wo were free - abandoned to our own 
instincts, and the most pernicious iiiiluci.ee.;. Aud neither evil advice nor 
bed example was wanting. The women employed, hi the bindery in nowise 
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restrained themselves in our presence, and wo heard them tell marvellous 
stories that dazzled many a poor girl. They did not talk as they did from 
any evil design, or out of a spirit of calculation, but from pure thoughtless- 
ness, and because they were quite devoid of moral sense. And they never 
tired of telling us of the pleasures of life, of fine dinners at restaurants, gay 
excursions to Joinville-le-Pont, and masked balls at Montparnasse or the 
Eiysec Montmartre. Ah ! experk 'Ice is quickly gained in these workshops. 
Sometimes those who went off at light with ragged dresses and worn-out 
shoes, returned the next morning ir superb toilettes to say that they resigned 
their situations, as they were not made for work, and intended to live like 
ladies. They departed radiant, but often before a month was over they 
came back, emaciated, hollow-eyed, and despairing, and humbly be^ed 
for a little work." 

She paused, so crushed by the weight of these sad memories as to lose 
consciousness of the present. And the judge also remained silent, not 
daring to question her. And, besides, what good would it do? What 
could she tell him about these poor little apprentices that he did not know 
already ? If lie was surprised at anything, it was that this beautiful young 
girl, who had been left alone and defenceless, had possessed sufficient 
strength oi character to escape the horrible dangers that threatened her. 

However, it was not long before Mademoiselle Marguerite shook off the 
torpor which had stolen over her. " I ought not to boast of my strength, 
sir," she resumed. "Besides my pride, I had a hope to sustain me— a 
hope which I clung to with the tenacity of despair. I wished to become 
expert at my profession, for I had learned that skilled workers were 
always in demand, and could always command good wages. So when my 
household duties were over, I still found time to learn the business, and 
made such rapid progress that I astonished even my employer. I knew 
that I should soon be able to make five or six francs a day ; and this pros- 
pect was pleasant enough to make me forget the present, well-nigh intoler- 
able as it sometimes was. During the last winter that I spent with my 
employers, their orders were so numerous and pressing that they worked on 
■Sundays as well as on week days, and it was with difficulty that I obtained 
an hour twice a month to pay a visit to the good sisters who had cared for 
me in my childhood. I had never failed in this duty, and indeed it had 
now become mv only pleasure. My employer's conscience compelled him 
to pay me a trifle occasionally for the additional toil he imposed upon me, 
and the few francs I thus received, I carried to the poor children at the 
asylum. After living all my life on public charity, I was able to give in 
lay turn ; and this thought gratified my pride, and increased my import- 
ance in my own eyes. I was nearly fifteen, and my term of apprenticeship 
had almost expired, when one bright day in March, I saw one of the lay 
sisters of the asylum enter the workroom. She was in a flutter of excite- 
ment ; her face was crimson, and she was so breathless from her hurried 
ascent of the stairs that she gasped rather than said to me : ' Quick I 
come — follow me ! Some one is waiting for you !' 'Who! — where?'— 
Make haste ! Ah ! my dear child, if you only knew — ' I hesitated ; but 
Madame Greloux pushed me towards the door exclaiming : ' Be off, you 
little stupid ! ' I followed the sister without thinking of changing my 
dress — without even removing the kitchen apron I wore. Downstairs, at 
the front door, stood the most magnificent carriage I had ever seen in my 
life. Its rich silk cushions were so beautiful that I scarcely dared to enter 
it ; and I was all the more intimidated by a footman in gorgeous livery, 
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who respectfully opened the door at our approach. ' You must get into 
the carriage,' said the sister; it was sent for yon.' I obeyed her, and 
before I had recovered from my astonishment wo had reached the asylum, 
and I was ushered into the oflico where the contract which bound me as 
an apprentice had been signed. As soon as I entered, the superior took me 
by the hand and led me towards a gentleman who was sitting near the 
window. Marguerite,' said she, 'salute Monsieur le Oonite de ( lialusse. 
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IX. 

Foe some little time there had been a nois" of footsteps and a subdued 
murmur of voices in tk"? vestibule. Annoyed by this interruption, although 
! >e perfectly understood its cause, tire magistrate rose and hastily opened 
the door. He was not mistaken. His clerk had returned from lunch, and 
the iime of waiting seemed extremely long to him. "Ah ! it's 3*011," said 
the magistrate. "Very well! begin your inventory. It won't be long 
before I join j^ou." And closing the door he resumed his seat again. 
Mademoiselle Marguerite was so absorbed in her narrative that she scarcely 
noticed this incident, and he had not seated himself before she resumed. 
" In all my life, I had never seen such an imposing leaking person as tfe? 
Count de Chalusse. His manner, attire, and features could not fail to 
inspire a child like me with fear and respect. I was so awed that I 
had scarcely enough presence of mind to bow to him. He glanced at 
me coldly, and exclaimed : 'Ah ! is this the young girl you were speak- 
ing of ? ' The count's tone betrayed such disagreeable surprise that' the 
superior was dismayed. She looked at me, and seemed indignant at my 
more than modest attire. ' It's a shame to allow a child to leave home 
dressed in this fashion,' she angrily exclaimed. And she almost tore my 
huge apron off me, and then with her own hands began to arrange my 
hair as if to display me to better advantage. ' Ah ! these employers,' she 
exclaimed, the best of them are bad. How they do deceive j T ou. It's 
impossible to place any confidence in their promises. Still, one can't always 
be at their heels.' 

"But the superior's efforts were wasted, for M. de Chalusse had turned 
away and had begun talking with some gentlemen near bj'. For the oitlee 
was full that morning. Five or six gentlemen, whom I recognised as the 
directors of the asylum, were standing round the steward in the black 
skull cap. They were evidently talking about me. I was certain of this 
by the glances they gave me, glances which, however, were full of kind- 
ness. The superior joined the group and began speaking with unusual 
vivacity, while standing in the recess of a window, I listened with all 
ny might. But I must have over-estimated my intelligence, for I could 
";ain no meaning whatever from the phrases which followed each other 
n rapid succession ; though the words 'adoption,' 'emancipation,' 
dowry,' •compensation,' 'reimbursement for sums expended,' recurred 
gain and again. I was only certain of one point: the Count do 
: halusse wished something, and these gentlemen were specifying other 
hings in exchange. To each of their demands he answered : 
Yes, yes — it's granted. That's understood. ' But at last he began to grow 
inpatient, and in a voice which impressed one with the. idea that he was 
ecustomed to command, he exclaimed, I will do whatever you wish. Do 
ou desire anything more? ' The gentlemen at once became silent, and the 
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superior hastily declared that M. de Chalussc was a thousand times too 
good, but that one could expect no less of him, the last representative of 
one of the greatest and oldest families of France. 

"I cannot describe the surprise and indignation that v/eie raging in my 
soul. I divined — I felt that it was my fate, my future, my life that were 
being decided, and I was not even consulted on the matter. They were 
disposing of me as if they were sure in advance of my consent. My pride 
revolted at the thought, but I could not find a word to say in protest. 
Crimson with shame, confused and furious, I was wondering how I could 
interfere, when suddenly the consultation ceased and the gentlemen at once 
surrounded me. One of them, a little old man with a vapid smile and 
twinkling eyes, tapped me on the cheek, and said : So she is as good as 
the is pretty ! ' I could have struck him ; but all the others laughed ap- 
provingly, with the exception of M. do Chalussc, whose manner became 
more and more frigid, and whose lips wore a constrained smile, as if he 
bad resolved to keep his temper despite all provocation. It seemed to me 
that he was suffering terribly, and I afterwards learned that I had not been 
ni! = taken. Far from imitating tire old gentleman's familiar manner, he 
bowed to me veiy goavelj', with an air of deference that quite abashed me, 
and went away after saying that he would return the next day to conclude 
the arrangements. 

"I was at last left alone with the superior, whom I longed to question, 
but she gave me no time to do so, for with extreme volubility she began to 
tell me of my surprising good fortune, which was an unanswerable and 
conclusive proof of the kindness and protection of Providence. Tire count,' 
she said, 'was to become my guardian. He would certainly give me a 
dowry ; and by-and-by, if I were grateful to him for his goodness, he would 
adopt me, a poor fatherless and motherless girl, and I should bear the 
great name of Durtal de Chalussc, and inherit an immense fortune.' In 
conclusion, she said that there was no limit to the count's generosity, that 
he had consented to reimburse the asylum the money that had been spent 
on me, that lie had offered to dower, I do not know how many poor girls, 
and that he had promised to build a chapel for the use of the establishment. 
This was all true, incredible as it might seem. That very morning, M. de 
Chalusse had called at the asylum, declared that he was old and childless, 
a bachelor without any near relatives, and that he wished to adopt a poor 
orphan. They had given him a list of all the children in the institution, 
and he had chosen me. ' A mere chance, nry dear Marguerite,' repeated the 
superior. : A mere chance — or rather a true miracle.' It did, indeed, seem 
a miracle, but I was more surprised than elated. I longed to be alone, so 
as to deliberate and reflect, for I knew that I was free to accept or decline 
this dazzling off u - . 

"I timidiy asked permission to return to my employers to inform them 
of what had happened and consult with them ; but my request was refused. 
The superior told me that I must deliberate and decide alone ; and that 
when once my decision was taken, there could be no change. So I remained 
at the asylum, and dined at the superior's table ; and during the night I 
occupied the room of a sister who was absent. What surprised me most 
of all was the deference with which I was treated. The sisters all seemed 
to consider me a person of great importance. And yet I hesitated. 

"My indecision may seem absurd and hypocritical; but it was reallj 
sincere. My present situation was certainly by no means an enviable one. 
But the worst was over ; my term as an apprentice had nearly expired, and 
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my future seemed assured. My future ! What could it he with the Count 
de Chalusse? It was painted in such brilliant colours that it frightened 
me. Why had the count chosen mo in preference to any of the other girl;;? 
Was it really chance which had decided him in his choice ? On roiiecting, 
the miracle seemed to mc to have been prepared in advance, and I fancied 
that it must conceal some mystery. More than this, the thought of yield- 
ing myself up to a stranger terrified me. Forty-eight hours had been 
granted me to consider my decision, and till the very last instant I 
remained in doubt. Who knows ? Perhaps it would have been better for 
me if I had returned to my humble life. At all events, I should have been 
spared a great deal of sorrow and humiliation. But I lacked the courage ; 
and when the time expired, I consented to the new arrangement. 

"Should I live a thousand, years I shall never forget the day I left the 
foundling asylum to become the Count de Cbalusse's war.; 1 . It was a 
Saturday, and I had given my answer to the superior cji the evening 
before. The next morning 1 received a visit from my former employers, 
who, having been informed of the great change in my prospects, had come 
to bid me good-bye. The cancelling of my apprenticeship had at first 
caused some trouble, but eventually the count's gold silenced their objec- 
tions. Still, they were sorry to part with me, as I plainly saw. Their 
eyes were moist with tears. They were sorry to lose the poor little 
servant who had served them so faithfully. At the same time, however, I 
noticed evident constraint in their manner. They no longer said 'thee' 
and ' thou ' to me ; they no longer spoke roughly ; but they said ' yon,' 
and addressed me as 'mademoiselle.' Poor people! they awkwardly 
apologized for having ventured to accept my services, declaring in the same 
breath that they should never be able to replace me at the same price 
Madame Greloux, moreover, declared that she should never forgive herself 
for not having sharply reproved her brother for his abominable conduct. 
He was a good-for-nothing fellow, .she said, as was proved by the fact that 
he had dared to raise his eyes to ine. For the first time in my life, I felt 
that I was sincerely loved ; and I was so deeply touched that if my decision 
had not been written and signed, I should certainly have returned to live 
with these worthy people. But it was too late. A sister came to tell me 
that the superior wished to see me. I bade Father and Mother Greloux 
farewell and went down-stairs. 

"In the superior's room, a lady and two shop-girl-::, laden with boxes 
and parcels, were waiting for mo. It was a dressmaker who had come 
with some clothes suited to my new station in life. I was told that she had 
been sent by the Count de Chalusse. This great nobleman thought of every- 
thing ; and, although he had thirty servants to do his bidding, he never dis- 
dained to occupy himself with the pettiest details. So, fur the iirst time, I 
was arrayed in rustling silk and clinging cashmere, idy toilette was no 
trilling atlhir. All the good sisters clustered round me, and tnVlto beautify 
me with the same care and patience as they would have displayed in a dorn - 
i,ig the Virgin s sta'aie for a fete-day. A secret instinct warned, me that 
they were ovcr-doine; the. matter, and that they were making me look 
ridiculous ; but I did not mind. I allowed them to please themselves. I 
could still feel Madame Grelou-;'s tears on my hand, and the scene seemed 
to me as lugubrious as the ! ist toilette of a prisoner under sentence of 
death. When they had completed their task, I heard a buzz of admiration 
round me. If the sisters were worthy of belief, they had never seen such 
a wonderful transformation. Those who were in the class-rooms or the 
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sewing-room, were summoned to view and admire me, and some of the 
elder children were also admitted. Perhaps I was intended as an example 
for the latter, for I heard the lady superior say to them, 'You see, my 
dear children, the result of good behaviour. Be diligent and dutiful, like 
our dear Marguerite, and God will reward you as He has rewarded her.' 
And, meantime, miserable in my finery, I waited — waited for M. de Chalusse, 
who was coming to take me away. 

" At the appointed hour he appeared, with the same air of haughty re- 
serve, that had so awed me on the occasion of our first meeting. He 
scarcely deigned to look at me, and although I watched him with poignant 
anxiety, I could read neither blame nor approval on his face. ' You see 
that your wishes have been scrupulously obeyed, Monsieur le Comte,' said 
the superior. I thank you,' he replied ; ' and I shall prove the extent of 
my gratitude to the poor children under your charge.' Then, turning to 
me •"' Marguerite,' he said, 'take leave of — your mothers, and tell them 
that you will never forget their kindness.' " 

The girl paused, for her emotion had rendered her words almost unin- 
telligible. But, with an effort, she speedily conquered her weakness. 

"It was only then," she continued, " that I realised how much I loved 
these poor nuns, whom I had sometimes almost cursed. I felt now how 
close the ties were, that bound me to this hospitable roof, and to these un- 
fortunate children, my companions in misery and loneliness. It seemed to 
me as if my heart were breaking ; and the superior, who was generally so 
impassil.de. appeared scared}' less moved than myself. At last, M. de 
Chalusse took me by the hand and led me away. In the street there was a 
carriage waiting for us, not such a beautiful one as that which had been 
sent to fetch me from my workshop, but a much larger one, with trunks and 
boxes piled on its roof. It was drawn by four grey horses. I felt more 
dead than alive, as I entered the carriage and took the seat which the count 
pointed out. He sat down opposite to me. All the sisters had assembled 
at the door of the asylum, and even the superior wept without making any 
attempt to hide her tears. ' Farewell ! ' they all cried ; ' farewell, farewell, 
dear child ! Don't forget your old friends. We shall pray for your happi- 
ness.' Alas ! God could not have heard their prayers. At a sign from M. 
de Chalusse, a footman closed the doer, the postilions cracked their whips, 
and the heavy vehicle rolled away. 

"The die was cast. Henceforth, an impassable gulf was to separate me 
from this asylum, whither I had been carried in my infancy half dead, and 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, from which every mark that could possibly 
lead to identification had been carefully cut away. Whatever my future 
might prove, I felt that my past was gone forever. But I was too greatly 
agitated even to think ; and crouching in a corner of the carriage, I watched 
M. de Chalusse with the poignant anxiety a slave displays as he studies his 
new master. All ! monsieur, what a wondrous change ! A mask seemed 
to have fallen from the count's face ; his lips quivered, a tender light 
beamed in his eyes, and he drew me to him, exclaiming : ' Oh, Marguerite ! 
my beloved Marguerite ! At last — at last He sobbed — this old man, 
whom I had thought as cold and as insensible as marble : he crushed me in 
his close embrace, lie almost smothered me with kisses. And I was fright- 
fully agitated by the strange, indefinable feeling, kindled in my heart; 
but I no longer trembled with fear. An inward voice whispered that this was 
but the renewal of a former tie — one which had somehow been mysteriously 
broken. However, as I remembered the superior's assertion that it was a 
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miracle in 1113' favour— a wonderful interposition of Providence, I had courage 
enough to ask: 'So it was not chance that guided you in your choice? ' 

" My question seemed to take him by surprise. ' Poor Marguerite ! ' 
•he murmured, ' dearly beloved child ! for years I have been labouring to 
bring about this chance ! ' Instantly all the romantic stories I had heard in 
the asylum recurred to my mind. And Heaven knows there are plenty of 
these stories transmitted by the sisters from generation to generation, till they 
have become a sort of Golden Legend for poor foundlings. That sad formula, 
'Father and mother unknown,' which figures on certificates of birth, acts 
as a dangerous stimulant for unhealthy imaginations, and leaves an open 
door for the most extravagant hopes. And thus influenced, I fixed my eyes 
on the face of the Count de Chalusse, striving to discover some resemblance 
in his features to my own. But he did not seem to notice my intent gaze, and 
following his train of thought, he muttered : ' Chance ! It was necessary that 
they should think so, and they did think so. And yet the cleverest detec- 
tives in Paris, from old Tabaret to Fortunat, both masters in the art of fol- 
lowing up a clue, had exhausted their resources in helping me in my de- 
spairing search.' The agony of suspense I was enduring had become in- 
tolerable ; and unable to restrain myself longer, I exclaimed, with a wildly 
throbbing heart : ' Then, you are 1113? father, Monsieur 1c Comte ? ' He 
pressed his hand to my lips with such violence that he hurt me, and then, 
in a voice quivering with excitement, he replied : Imprudent girl ! What 
can you mean? Forget that unfortunate idea. Hever utter the name of 
father — you hear me — never ! I forbid it ! ' He had become extremely 
pale, and he looked anxiously around him, as if he feared that some one had 
overheard me — as if lie had forgotten that we were alone in a carriage winch 
was dashing onward at full speed ! 

" I was stupefied and alarmed by the sudden terror which M. de Chalusse 
had displayed and could not control. What could it all mean ? What 
sorrowful recollections, what mysterious apprehensions, had my words 
aroused in the count's mind ? I could not understand or imagine why he 
should regard my question as strange or unnatural. On the contrary, I 
thought it perfectly natural, dictated as it had been by circumstances, and 
by the count's own words and manner. And, in spite of my confusion and 
agitation, the inexplicable voice which we call presentiment whispered in 
my heart : 'He has forbidden you to call him father, but he has not said 
that he is not your father.' lio-wever, I had not time to rellect or to 
question M. do Chalusse any more, though at that moment I should have 
had the courage to do so ; afterwards I did not dare. 

" Our carriage had drawn up outside the railway station, and the next in- 
stant we alighted. Then, for the first time, I learned the magical power of 
money, I, a poor girl — reared by public charity — and who for three years 
had worked for my daily bread. M. de Chalusse found the servants, who 
were to accompany us, awaiting him. They had thoueht of everything, 
and made every possible arrangement for our comfort. 1 had scarcely time 
to glance round me before we were on the platform in front of a train, 
which was ready to start. I perceived the very carriage that had bromdit 
us to the station already fastened on a low open truck, and I was advancing 
to climb into it, when M. de Chalusse stopped inc. 'Not there,' said he 
come with me." I followed him, and he led me to a magnificent saloon 
carriaee, much higher and roomier than the others, and emblazoned with 
the Chalusse coat-of-arms. This is our carriage, dear Marguerite,' he 
said. J. got in. The whistle sounded. ; and the train started off." 
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Mademoiselle Marguerite was growing very tired. Big drops of perspira- 
tion stood out on her forehead, she panted for breath, and her voice began 
to fail her. 

The magistrate was almost frightened. ' ' Pray rest a, little, made- 
moiselle," he entreated, " there is no hurry." 

But she shook her head and replied : " It is better to go on. I should 
never have courage to begin again if I paused." And thereupon she con- 
tinued : " I had never gone farther than Versailles. This journey was at 
first as delightful as a glimpse into fairy-land. Our carriage was one of 
those costly whims which some millionaires indulge in. It consisted of a 
central saloon — a perfect cltcf-d'wuvre of taste and luxury — with two com- 
partments at either end, furnished with comfortable sleeping accommoda- 
tion. And all this, the count seemed never weary of repeating, was mine 
— mine alone. Leaning back on the velvet cushions, I gazed at the 
changing landscape, as the train rushed madly on. Leaning over me, M. 
d:; Chalusse named all the towns and villages we passed : Bruuoy, Melun, 
Lontaineblcau, Villeneuve, Sens, Laroehe, And each time the train 
stopped the servants came to ask if we wished for anything. When wo 
reached Lyonv, in the middle of the night, we found a delicious supper 
awaiting us. It was served as soon as we alighted, and in due time we 
were warned that the train was ready to start, and then we resumed our 
journey. You can imagine, perhaps, how marvellous all this seemed to a 
poor little apprentice, whose only ambition a week before was to earn 
live francs a day. What a change indeed ! At last the count made me 
retire to one of the compartments, where I soon fell asleep, abandoning my 
efforts to distinguish what was dream-lihe in mj 7 situation from reality. How- 
ever, when I woke up I became terribly anxious. I asked myself what was 
av, aiting me at the end of this long journey. M. do Chalusse's manner 
continued kind, and even affectionate ; but he had regained his accustomed 
reserve and self-control, and I realised that it would be useless on my part 
to 'jiiestion him. At last, after a thirty hours' journey by rail, we 
again, en'ered the count's berime, drawn by post-horses, and eventually 
II. de Chalusse said to me ; Here is Cannes — we are at our journey's 
end. 

" In this town, which is one of the most charming that overlook the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, the count owned a palace embowered among 
Lively orange-trees, only a few steps from the sea, and in full view of the 
mvrtle and lam-el gloves which deck the isles of Saiute Marguerite. He 
told me that he propose 1 spending a few months here in seclusion, so as to 
give me time to accustom myself to my new position and the luxury that 
surrounded me. I was, indeed, extremely awkward, and my excessive 
timidity was increased by my pride. I did not know what to say, or what 
to do. I did not know how to use my hands, nor how to walk, nor how to 
carry myself. Everything embarrassed and frightened me ; and I was 
conscious of my awkwardness, without being able to remedy it. I saw 
my blunders, and knew that I spoke a different language to that which was 
spoken around me. And yet the memory of Cannes will ever be dear to 
me. For there I first met the only friend I have now left in this world. 
I did not exchange a word with him, but by the ciuiekened throbbing^ of 
my heart, when oar eyes met, I felt that he v ould exert a powerful influ- 
ence over my life, and events, have since proved that I was not deceived. 
At that time, however, he was a stranger to me ; and nothing on earth 
would have induced me to mala iuijuiiios concerning him. It Vi as only by 
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chance I learned that he lived in Paris, that his name was Pascal, and 
chat he had come south as a companion to a sick friend. 

"By a single word the count could have ensured the happiness of my 
life and his own, but he did not speak it. He was the kindest and most 
indulgent of guardians, and I was often affected to tears by his tenderness. 
But, although my slightest wish was law, he did not grant me his confi- 
dence. The secret — the mystery that stood between us — was like a wall 
of ice. Still, I was gradually becoming accustomed to my new life, and 
my mind was regaining its equilibrium, when one evening the count re- 
turned home more agitated and excited, if possible, than on the day of my 
departure from the asylum. He summoned his valet, and, in a tone thai, 
admitted no reply, he exclaimed, 1 wish to leave Cannes at once — I musl, 
start in less than an hour — so procure some post-horses instantly.' :\nd in 
answer to my inquiring glance, he said : ' It must be. It would bo folly 
to hesitate. Each moment increases the peril that threatens us.' 

" I was very young, inexperienced, and totally ignorant of life ; but my 
sufferings, my loneliness, and the prospect of being compelled to rely upon 
myself, had imparted to my mind tint precocious ma Unity erhieh is so often 
observed among the children of the poor. Knowing from the very first 
that there was some mystery connected with the count's life, I had studied 
him with a child's patient sagacity — a sagacity which is all the more 
dangerous, as it is unsuspected — and I had come to the conclusion that a 
constant dread rendered his life a burden. Could it be for himself that he 
trembled, this great nobleman, who was so powei f til by reason of his exalted 
rank, his connections, and his wealth ? Certainly not. Was it for me, 
then? Undoubtedly it was. But why? It had not taken me long to dis- 
cover that he was concealing me. or, at least, that lie endeavoured by all 
means in his power to prevent my presence in his house from being known 
beyond a very limited circle of friends. Our harried departure fiom 
Cannes confirmed me in my impression. 

" It might have been truly called a (light. We left that same evening at 
eleven o'clock, in a pouring rain, with the first horses that could be pro- 
cured. Our only attendant was the count's valet — not Casimir, the man 
who insulted me a little while ago — but another man, an old and valued 
servant, who has since died, unfortunately, and who possessed his master's 
entire confidence. The other servants were dismissed with a princely 
gratuity, and toh.l to disperse two days after our departure. We did not 
return to Paris, but journeyed towards the Italian frontier, and on arriving at 
Nice in the dead of night, we drove directly to the quay. The postilions 
unharnessed the horses, and we remained in the carriage. The valet, how- 
ever, hastened off, and more than two hours elapsed before lie returned. 
He declared that he had found it very ditlicult to procure what he wished 
for, but that at last, bj r a prodigal outlay of money, lie had succeeded in 
overcoming all obstacles. What M. de Chalussc. desired was a vessel ready 
lor sea, and the bark which the valet had chartered now came up to the 
quay. Our carriage was "it on board, vc went below, and before day- 
break we were under v.'a v. 

" 'i'hree days later we were in Cenea, registered under a false name in a 
second class hotel. While we were on the open sea, the count had seemed 
to be less agitated, but new he was far fiom calm, and the precautions ho 
took proved that, he still feared niir-siit. V ma.b'ci.ctor 11 vine; from jus L; ce 
could not haw taken greater p.-nus t>> mislead tlie <iet.ee! i\ es on ins track. 
And facts proved conclusively that 1 was the ''ole cause of (ho count's ap- 
V" ( D 
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prehension. On one occasion I even heard him discussing with his valet 
the feasibility of clothing me in masculine attire. And it was only the 
difficulty of obtaining a suitable costume that prevented him from carrying 
this project into execution. I ought to mention, however, that the servant 
did not shave his master's anxiety, for three or four times I overheard him 
saying : The count is too good to worry himself so much about such had 
stock. Besides, she won't overtake us. It isn't certain that she has even 
followed us. How can she know anything about it ? ' She ! Who was 
she ? This is what I racked my brain to discover, but without success. I 
must confess, monsieur, that being of a practical nature, and not in the least 
degree romantic, I arrived at the conclusion that the peril chiefly existed in 
the count's imagination, or that he greatly exaggerated it. Still he suffered 
none the less on that account, as was shown by the fact that the following 
month was spent in hurried journeys from one Italian city to another. 

" It was the end of May before M. de Chalusse would consent to return 
to France ; and then we went direct to Lyons. We had spent a couple of 
days there, when the count informed me that prudence required us to 
separate for a time — that our safety demanded this sacrifice. And with- 
out giving me time to say a word, he began to explain the advantages that 
would acci ue from such an arrangement. I was extremely ignorant, and 
he wished me to profit by our temporary separation to raise my knowledge 
to a level with my new social position. He had, accordingly, made "arrange- 
ments for me to enter the convent of Sainte-Marthe, an educational 
establishment which is as celebrated in the department of the Rhone as the 
Convent des Oiseaux is in Paris. He added that it would not be prudent 
for him to visit me ; and he made me solemnly promise that I would never 
mention his name to any of my schoolmates. I was to send any letters I 
might write to an address which he would give me, and he would sign his 
answers with a fictitious name. He also told me that the lady superior of 
Sainte-Marthe knew his secret, and that I could confide in her. He was so 
restless and so miserably unhappy on the day when he acquainted me 
with these plans, that I really believed him insane. Nevertheless, I replied 
that I would obey him, and to tell the truth, I was not ill pleased at the 
thought of the change. My life with M. de Chalusse was a monotonous 
and cheerless one. I was almost dying of ennui, for I had been accustomed 
to work, bustle, and confusion with the Greloux, and I felt delighted at 
the prospect of finding myself among companions of my own age. 

"Unfortunately, M. de Chalusse had forgotten one circumstance, which 
made my two years' sojourn at Sainte-Marthe a lingering and cruel agony. 
At first I was kindly treated by my schoolmates. A new pupil is always 
welcome, for her arrival relieves the monotony of convent-life. But it was 
not long before my companions wished to know my name ; and I had none 
other than Marguerite to give them. They were astonished and wished to 
know who my parents were. I could not tell an untruth ; and I was 
obliged to confess that I knew nothing at all respecting my father or 
my mother. After that ' the bastard ' — for such was the name they gave 
me — was soon condemned to isolation. No one would associate with me 
during play-time. No one would sit beside me in the school-room. At the 
piano lesson, the girl who played after me pretended to wipe the key- 
board carefully before commencing her exercises. I struggled bravely 
against this unjust ostracism ; but all in vain. I was so unlike these other 
girls in character and disposition, and I had, moreover, been guilty of a 
great imprudence. I had been silly enough to show my companions the 
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costly jewels which M. de Chnliin.se had given me, hut which I never wore. 
And on two occasions I had proved to them that I had more money at my 
disposal than all the other pupils together. If I had been poor, they would, 
perhaps, have treated mo with aiJ'ected sympathy; but as I was rich, I 
became an enemy. It was war ; and one of those merciless wars which 
sometimes rage so furiously in convents, despite their seeming quiet. 

" I should surprise you, monsieur, if I told you what reiined torture 
these daughters of noblemen invented to gratify their petty spite. I might 
have complained to the superior, but I scorned to do so. I buried my 
sorrow deep in my heart, as I had done years before ; and I firmly re- 
solved never to show ought but a smiling, placid face, so as to prove to my 
enemies that they were powerless to disturb my peace of mind. Study 
became my refuge and consolation ; and I plunged into work with the 
energy of despair. I should probably still live at Sainte-jlarthe now, had 
it not been for a trivial circumstance. Oue day I had a quarrel with my 
most determined enemy, a girl named Anais do Itoeheeotc. I was a 
thousand times right ; and I would not yield. The superior dared not tell 
me I was 'wrong. Anais was furious, and wrote I don't know what false- 
hoods to her mother. Madame do L'oeheeotc thereupon interested the 
mothers of live or six other pupils in her daughter's quarrel, and one even- 
ing these ladies came in a body, and nobly and courageously demanded 
that the bastard ' should be expelled. It was impossible, outrageous, 
monstrous, they declared, that their daughters should be compelled to 
associate with a girl like me — a nameless girl, who humiliated the other 
girls with her ill-gotten wealth. The superior tried to take my part ; but 
these ladies declared they would take their daughters from the convent if 
I were not sent away. There was no help for it : I was saciiuced. >Sum- 
moned by telegraph, M. de Chalusse hastened to Lyons, and two days later 
I left Sainte-Martha with jeers and opprobrious epithets ringing in my cars. " 



X. 

On'C'e before, that very morning, the magistrate had witnessed a display of 
the virile energy with which misfortune and suffering had endowed this proud 
but naturally timid girl. But he was none the less surprised at the sudden 
explosion of hatred which he now beheld ; for it was hatred. The way in 
which Mademoiselle Marguerite's voice had quivered as she pronounced 
the name of Anais de Rochceote proved, unmistakeably, that hers was 
one of those haughty natures that never forget an insult. All signs of 
fatigue had now disappeared. She had sprung from her chair, and remem- 
brance of the shameful, cowardly all'ront she had received had brought a 
vivid flush to her cheeks and a bright gleam to her eyes. 

"This atrocious humiliation happened scarcely a year ago, monsieur," 
she resumed ; "and there is but little left for me to tell you. My expul- 
sion from Sainte-iYTarthc made M. de Chalusse frantic with indignation. He 
knew something that I was ignorant of--that Madame de Hocheeote, who 
enacted the part of a severe and implacable censor, was famed for the 
laxity of her morals. The count's first impulse was to wrea,k vengeance on my 
persecutors ; for, in spite of his usual coolness, M. de ('halusse had a furious 
temper at times. It was only with the greatest dilliculty that I dissuaded 
him from challenging Oeneral de Koehecote, who was living at the time. 
However, it now became necessary to make some other arrangements for 
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me. M. de Chalusse offered to find another school, promising to take such 
precautions as would insure, my peace of mind. But I interrupted him 
before lie had spoken a dozen words, declaiing I would rather return to the 
book-binders than chance another such experiment. And what I said I 
meant. Asubteifuge — a fictitious name, for instance— could alone shield 
me from persecution similar to what I had endured at Sainte-.Uarthe. But 
I know that I was incapable of playing- such a part — I felt that I should 
somehow confess everything. I\Ly firmness imparted some resolution to }.l. 
de Chalusse. He exclaimed, with an oath, that I was right — that he was 
weary of all this deception and concealment, and that he would make ar- 
rangements to have me near him. ' Yes,' he concluded, embracing me, 
' the die is cast, come what may ! ' 

"However, these measures required a certain delay ; and, in the mean- 
time, he decided to install me in Paris, which is the only place where one 
can success'adly hide from prying eyes. He purchased a small but con- 
venient house, surrounded by a garden, in the neighbourhood of the 
Luxernbomg Palace, and here he installed me, with two old women and a 
trusty man-servant. As I needed a chaperon, he went in quest of one, 
and found Madame Leon." 

On hearing this name, the magistrate gave the young girl a searching 
lock, as if he hoped to discover what estimate she iiad formed of the house- 
keeper's character, as well as what degree of confidence she had granted 
her. Put eJademoisr-lle Mai guerito's face remained unaltered in expression. 

"After so many trials," she resumed, " I thought I should now find rest 
and peace. Yes, I believed so ; and the few months I spent in that quiet 
house will be the happiest of my life — I am sure of it. Judge of my sur- 
prise when, on going down into the little garden on the second day after 
my arrival, I saw the young man whom I had met at Cannes, and whose 
face had lingered in my memory for more than two years as the type of all 
that was best and noblest in the human countenance. He was standing 
near the gate. A cloud passed before my ej'es. What mysterious freak of 
fate had caused him to pause there at that particular moment? This 
much is certain, he recognized me as I had recognized him. He bowed, 
smiling somewhat, and I fled indoors again, indignant with myself for not 
beiug cingry at his audacity. T made many plans that day, but the next 
morning, at the same hour, I hid myself behind a Venetian blind, and saw 
him pause at the gate, and gaze at the garden with evident anxiety. I 
sooa learned that he lived near by, with his widowed mother ; and twice a 
day, v. hen Le -.vent to the Palais de .Tus'>e and returned, lie passed my 
hcme. : ' 

Her cheeks were crimson now, her eyes were lowered, and she was 
evidently embarrassed. But suddenly, as if ashamed of her blushes, she 
proudly raiseel her head, and said, in a firmer voice : " Shall I tell you our 
simple story ? Is it necessary? I should not have concealed anything that 
has passed from my mother, if I had been so happy as to possess a mother. 
A few moments' conversation now and then, the exchange of a few letters, 
the pressure of a hand through the garden gate, and that is all. Still, I have 
been guilty of a grave and irreparable fault : I have disobeyed the one rule of 
my life — frankness ; and I am cruelly punished for doing so. I did not 
tell all this to M. de Chalusse — in fact, I dared not. I was ashamed of my 
cowardice ; from day to day I vowed that I would confess everything, and 
yet I procrastinated. Isaid to myself every night, 'it shall be done to-morrow;' 
but when the mori ow came I said, ' I will give myself another day — just ono 
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more day.' Indeed, my courage failed me when I thought of the count's 
aristocratic prejudices ; and besides, I knew how ambitious he was for my 
future. On the other hand, moreover, Pascal was always pleading : ' Don't 
speak now. My circumstances are constantly improving. The day is not 
far off when I shall be able to oiler you wealth and fame. When that day 
comes I will go to your guardian and ask him for your hand ; but i:i 
Heaven's name don't speak now.' I understood Pascal's motives well 
enough. The count's immense fortune frightened him, and he feared that 
he would be accused of being a fortune-hunter. So I waited, with that 
secret anguish which still haunts those who have been unhappy even when 
their present is peaceful, and their future seems bright. I kept my secret, 
saying to myself that such happiness was not meant for me, that it would 
soon take flight. 

" It took flight all too soon. One morning I heard a carriage draw up 
outside our door, and the next moment the Count de Chalusse entered the 
sitting-room. ' Everything is ready to receive you at the Hotel de Cha- 
lusse, Marguerite, 'said he, ' come !' He ceremoniously offered me his arm, 
and I accompanied him. I could not even leave a message for Pascal, for 
I had never made a confidante of Madame Leon. Still, a faint hope sus- 
tained me. I thought that the precautions taken by M. de Chalusse would 
somewhat dispel the uncertainty of my position, and furnish me at least 
with some idea of the vague danger which threatened me. But no. His 
efforts, so far as I could discover, had been confined to changing his 
servants. Our life in this grand house was the same as it had been at 
Cannes— even more secluded, if that were possible. The count had aged 
considerably. It was evident that he was sinking beneath the burden of 
some ever-present sorrow. 'I am condemning you to a cheerless and 
melancholy youth,' he sometimes said to me, 'but it will not last forever — 
patience, patience !' Did he really love me ? I think so. But his affection 
showed itself in a strange manner. Sometimes his voice was so tender thai; 
my heart was touched. At others there was a look of hatred in his eyes 
which terrified me. Occasionally he was severe almost to brutality, and 
then the next moment he would implore me to forgive him, order the car- 
riage, take mo with him to his jewellers', and insist upon me accepting some 
costly ornaments. Madame Leon declares that my jewels are worth more 
than twenty thousand francs. At times I wondered if his capricious affection 
and sternness were really intended for myself. It often seemed to me that 
I was only a shadow — the phantom of some absent person, in his eyes. Ifc 
is certain that he often requested me to dress myself or to arrange my hair 
in a certain fashion, to wear such and such a colour, or to use a particular 
perfume which he gave me. Frequently, when I Mas moving about the 
house, he suddenly exclaimed: 'Marguerite ! I entreat you, remain just 
where you are ! ' 

"I obeyed him, but the illusion had already vanished. A sob or an oath 
would come from his lips, and then in an angry voice he would bid me 
leave the room." 

The magistrate did not raise his eyes from his talismanic ring ; it might 
have been supposed that it had fascinated him. Still, his expression de- 
noted profound commiseration, and he shook his head thoughtfully. The 
idea had occurred to him that this mi fortunate young girl had been the 
victim, not precisely of a madman, but of one of those maniacs who have 
just enough reason left to invent the tortures they inflict upon those around 
them. 
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Speaking more slowly than before, as if she were desirous of attracting 
increased attention on the magistrate's part, Mademoiselle Marguerite now 
continued: " If I reminded M. de Chalusse of a person whom he had 
formerly loved, that person may have been my mother. I say, may have 
been, because I am not certain of it. All my efforts to discover the truth 
were unavailing. M. de Chalusse seemed to take a malicious pleasure in de- 
stroying all my carefully-arranged theories, and in upsetting the conjectures 
which he had encouraged himself only twenty-four hours previously. 
Heavui only knows how anxiously I listened to his slightest word ! And 
it can be easily understood why I did so. My strange and compromising 
connection with him drove me nearly frantic. It was not strange that 
people's suspicions were aroused. True, he had changed all his servants 
before my arrival here ; but he had requested Madame Leon to remain with 
me, and who can tell what re-ports she may have circulated ? It has often 
happened tint when returning from mass on Sundays, I have overheard 
persons say, 'Look! there is the Count de Chalussc's mistress!' Oh! 
not a single humiliation has been spared me — not a single one ! However, 
on one point I did not feel the shadow of a doubt. The count had known 
my mother. He frequently alluded to her, sometimes with an outburst of 
passion which made me think that he had once adored, and still loved her; 
sometimes, with insults and curses which impressed me with the idea that 
she had cruelly in pared him. But most frequently he reproached her for 
having unhesitatingly sacrificed me to en:-ure her own safety. He said she 
could have had no h-.-art ; and that it was an unheard of, incomprehensible, 
and monstrous thing that a woman could enjoy luxury and wealth, undis- 
turbed by remorse, knowing that her innocent and defenceless child was 
exposed all the while to the hardships and temptations of abject poverty. 
I was also certain that my mother was a married woman, fur M. de 
Chalusse alluded to her husband more than once. He hated him with a 
terrible hatred. One evening, when he was more communicative than 
usual, he gave me to understand that the great danger he dreaded for me 
came either from my mother or her husband. He afterwards did his best 
to counteract this impression ; but lie did not succeed in convincing me 
that his previous assertion was untrue." 

The magistrate looked searchingly at Mademoiselle Marguerite. " Then 
those letters which we found just now in the escritoire are from your 
mother, mademoiselle ? " he remarked. 

The girl blushed. She had previ usly been questioned respecting these 
letters, and she had then made no reply. Now, she hesitated for a moment, 
and then quietly said : " Your opinion coincides with mine, monsieur." 

Thereupon, as if she wished to avoid any further questioning on the sub- 
ject, she hurriedly continued : "At last, a new and even greater trouble 
came— a positive calamity, which made me forget the disgrace attached to 
my birth. One morning at breakfast, about a month ago, the count in- 
formed me that he expected two guests to dinner that evening. This was 
such an unusual occurrence that I was struck speechless with astonishment. 
It is extraordinary, I admit,' he added, gaily ; ' but it is nevertheless true. 
M. de Foiidege and the Marquis de Valotsay will dine here this evening. 
So, my dear Marguerite, look your prettiest in honour of our old. friend. 
At six o'clock the two gentlemen arrived together. I was well acquainted 
with 11. de Fondege — the general, as he was comm. nly called. He was the 
count's only intimate friend, aud often visited us. But I had never before 
seen the Marquis de Yalorsay, nor had I ever heard his name until M. de 
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Chalusse mentioned it that morning, I don't pretend to judge him. I 
will only say that as soon as I saw him, the dislike I felt for him bordered 
on aversion. My false position rendered his close scrutiny actually painful 
to me, and his attentions and compliments pleased me no better. At 
dinner he addressed his conversation exclusively to me, and I particularly 
remember a certain picture he drew of a model household, which positively 
disgusted me. In his opinion, a husband ought to content himself with 
being his wife's prime minister — the slave of her slightest caprice. He in- 
tended, if he married, to allow the Marquise de Valorsay perfect freedom, 
with an unlimited amount of money, the handsomest carriages, and the most 
magnificent diamonds in Paris — everything, indeed, that could gratify her 
vanity, and render her existence a fairy-like dream. ii ' With such ideas 
on her husband's part the marchioness will be vefy difficult to please if she 
is not contented with her lot,' he added, glancing covertly at me. This 
exasperated me beyond endurance, and I drily replied : ' The mere thought 
of such a husband would drive me to the shelter of a convent. ' He seemed 
considerably disconcerted : and I noticed that the general, I mean M. de 
Fondege, gave him a mischievous look. 

"However, when the gentlemen had gone, M. de Chalusse scolded me 
severely. He said that my sentimental philosophy was quite out of place 
in a drawing-room, and that my ideas of life, marriage, and duty, could 
only have been gained in a foundling asylum. As I attempted to reply, he 
interrupted me to sound the praises of the Marquis de Valorsay, who not 
only came of an ancient family, and possessed immense, unencumbered 
estates, but was a talented handsome man into the bargain ; in short, one 
of those favoured mortals whom all young girls sigh for. The scales fell 
from my eyes. I instantly understood that M. de Chalusse had selected 
the Marquis de Valorsay to be my husband, and thus the marquis had 
designedly explained his matrimonial programme for my benefit. It was a 
snare to catch the bird. I felt indignant that he should suppose me so 
wanting in delicacy of feeling and nobility of character as to be dazzled by 
the life of display and facile pleasure which he had depicted. I had dis- 
liked him at first, and now I despised him ; for it was impossible to mis- 
understand the shameless proposal concealed beneath his half-jesting words. 
He offered me my liberty in exchange for my fortune. That is only a fair 
contract, one might say. Perhaps so ; but if lie were willing to do this for 
a certain amount of moucy, wdiat would he not do for a sum twice or thrice 
as large ? Such were my impressions, though I asked myself again and 
again if I were not mistaken. No ; the events that followed only con- 
firmed my suspicions. Three days later the marquis came again. II is visit 
was to the count, and they held a long conference in this study. Having 
occasion to enter the room, after the marquis's departure, I noticed on the 
table a number of title deeds which ho had probably In ought for the count's 
inspection. On the following week there was another conference, and this 
time a lawyer was present. Any further doubts I might have felt were 
dispelled by Madame Leon, who was always well informed — thanks to her 
habit of listening at the key-holes. ' They are talking of marrying you to 
the Marquis de Valorsay — I heard them,' she remarked to me. 

"However, the information did jiot terrify me. I had profited by the 
time allowed me for rellection, and I had decided upon the course I should 
pursue. I am timid, but I am not weak ; and I was determined to resist 
M. de Chalusse 's will in this matter, even if it became necessary for ine to 
leave Ins house, and renounce all hopes of the wealth he had promised me. 
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Still I said nothing to Pascal of my m^ifal strae-gle and final determination. 
1 did not wish to bind him by the advice which he would certainly have 
given me. 1 had his troth, and that suhiced. And it was with a thrill of 
joy that I said to myself : ' What does it matter if M. de Clialusse should 
be so angered by my refusal to obey him as to drive me from his house ? It 
will rather be so much the better ; Pascal will protect me.' 

• But resistance is only possible when you are attacked ; and M. de Clial- 
usse did not even allude to the subject — perhaps because affairs had not 
yet been satisfactorily arranged between the marquis and himself — possibly 
because he wished to deprive me of the power to oppose him by taking me 
unawares. It would have been great imprudence on my part to broach the 
subject myself, and so 1 waited calmly and resignedly, storing np all my 
encr.L'y for the decisive hour. I willingly confess that I am not a heroine 
of romance — I do not look upon money with the contempt it deserves. I 
was resolved to wed solely in accordance with the dictates of my heart ; 
but I wished, and hopf-d, that M. de Clialusse would give me, not a fortune, 
but a modest dowry. He had become more communicative than usual on 
money matters, and took no pains to conceal the fact that he was engaged 
in raising the largest possible amount of ready cash. He received frequent 
visits from his stock-broker, and sometimes when the latter had left him, 
he showed me rolls of bank-notes and packages of bonds, saying, as he did 
so : You see that your future is assured, my dear Marguerite.' 

"I am only doing the count justice when I say that my future was a 
subject of constant anxiety to him during the last few months of his life. 
Less than a fortnight after he had taken me from the asylum, he drew up a 
will, in which he adopted me and made me his sole legatee. But he after- 
wards destroyed this document on the plea that it did not ail'ord me sufficient 
security ; and a dozen others shared the same fate. For his mind was 
constantly occupied with the subject, and he seemed to have a presentiment 
that his death would be a sudden one. I am forced to admit that he 
seemed less anxious to endow me with his fortune than to frustrate the 
hopes of some persons I did not know. When he burned his last will in 
my presence, he remarked : ' This document is useless : they would con- 
test it, and probably succeed in having it set aside. I have thought of a 
better way ; I have found an expedient which will provide for all emer- 
gencies.' And as I venture' 1 some timid objection — for it was repugnant 
to my sense of 1; jiiour to act as an instrument of vengeance or injustice, or 
assist, even passively, in despoiling any person of his rightful inheritance — 
lie harshly, almost brutally, replied : ' Jdind your own business ! I will 
disappoint the folks who are waiting for my property as they deserve to be 
disappointed. They covet my estates do they ! Very well, they shall 
have them. I will leave them my property, but they shall find it mort- 
gaged to its full value.' 

" Unfortunate man ! all his plans have failed. The heirs whom he hated 
so bitterly, and whom I don't even know, whose existence people have not 
even suspected, can now come, and they will find the wealth he was de- 
termined to deprive them of intact. He dreamed of a brilliant destiny for 
me — a proud name, and the rank of a marchioness — and he has not even 
succeeded in protecting me from the most shameful insults. I have been 
accused of theft before his body was even cold. He wished to make me 
rich, frightfully rich, and he has not left me enough to buy my bread — 
literally, not enough to buy bread. He was in constant terror concerning 
my saieiy, and he died without even telling me what -.vers the mysterious 
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dangers which threatened me ; without even telling mo something which 1 
am morally certain of — that he was my father. He raised me against my 
will to the highest social position — he placed that wonderful talisman, 
gold, in my hand ; he showed me the world at my feet ; and suddenly he 
allowed me to fall even to lower depths of misery than those in which he 
found me. Ah ! M. de Chalusse, it would have been far better for me if 
yor. ! "-ad. loft, !!■■ . ' c. ' o foundling asylum to have carded my own bread. 
And yet, I freely forgive you. " 

Mademoiselle Marguerite reflected for a moment, questioning her memory 
to ascertain if she had told everything — if she had forgotten any particulars 
of importance. And as it seemed to her that she had nothing more to add, 
she approached the magistrate, and, with impressive solemnity of tone and 
manner, exclaimed : " My life up to the present hour is now as well known to 
you as it is to myself. You know what even the friend, who is my only hope, 
does not know as yet. And now, when I tell him what I really am, will 
he think me unworthy of him '! " 

The magistrate sprang to his feet, impelled by an irresistible force. 
Two big tears, the first he had shed for years, trembled on his eye-lashes, 
and coursed down his furrowed checks. "You are a noble creature, my 
child," he replied, in a voice faltering with emotion ; " and if I had a son, 
I should deem myself fortunate if he chose a wife like you." 

She clasped her hands, with a gesture of intense joy and relief, and then 
sank into an arm-chair, murmuring, "Oh, thanks, monsieur, thanks!" 
For she was thinking of Pascal ; and she had feared he might shrink from her 
when she fully revealed to him her wretched, sorrowful past, of which ho 
was entirely ignorant. But the magistrate's words had reassured her. 



XI. 

The clock on the mantel-shelf struck half-past four. The magistrate and 
Mademoiselle Marguerite could hear stealthy footsteps in the hall, and a 
rustling near the door. The servants were prowling round about the 
study, wondering what was the reason of this prolonged conference. "I 
must see how the clerk is progressing with the inventory," said the magis- 
trate. "Excuse me if I absent myself for a moment ; I will soon return." 
And so saying he rose and left the room. 

But it was only a pretext. He really wished to conceal his emotion 
and regain his composure, for he had been deeply affected by the young 
girl's narrative. He also needed time for reflection, for the situation had 
become extremely complicated since Mademoiselle Marguerite had informed 
him of the existence of heirs— of those mysterious enemies who had 
poisoned the count's peace. These persons would, of course, require to 
know what had become of the millions deposited in the escritoire, and who 
would be held accountable for the missing treasure? Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite, unquestionably. Such were the thoughts that flitted through the 
magistrate's mind as he listened to his clerk's report. Nor was tins all ; 
for ha vine solicited Mademoiselle Marguerite's confidence, ho must now 
advise her! And this was a matter of some difficulty. 

However, when ho returned to the study he was quite self-possessed 
and impassive again, and he was pleased to see that on her side the unfor- 
tunate firl had, to some extent, at least, recovered her wonted composure. 
"Let us now diseuos the situation calmly," ho began. "I shall convince 
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you that your prospects are not so frightful as you imagine. But before 
speaking of the iuture, will you allow me to refer to the past ? " The girl 
bowed iier consent. '• Let us first of all consider the subject of the miss- 
ing millions. They were certainly in the escritoire when M. do Chalusse 
replaced the vial : but now they are not to be found, so that the count 
roust have taken them away with him." 

" That thought occurred to me also." 

" Did the treasure form a large package ? " 

" Yes, it was large ; but it could have bean easily concealed under the 
cloak which M. dc Chalusse wore." 

•■ Very eosd ! "What was the time when he left the house ? " 

• AAstt five o'clock." 

" When was he brought back ?" 

" At about half-past six." 

'■ Where did the cabman pick him up ? " 

'■ Near the church of Notre Lame cle Lorette, so he told ru.?,"' 

" Do you know the driver's number ? " 

" Casimir asked him for it, I believe." 

Had anj' one inquired the reason of this semi-official examination, the 
magistrate would have replied that Mademoiselle Marguerite's interests 
alone influenced him in the course he was taking. This was quite true ; 
and yet, without being altogether conscious of the fact, he was also im- 
pelled by another motive. This affair interested, almost fascinated, him 
on account of its mysterious surroundings, and influenced by the desire for 
arriving at the truth which is inherent in every human heart, he was 
anxious to solve the riddle. After a few moments' thoughtful silence, he 
remarked : " £0 the re :.t of departure in our investigation, if there is an 
investigation, will be this : M. de Chalusse left the house with two millions 
in his possesion; and while he was absent, he either disposed of that 
enormous sum — or else it was stolen from him." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite shuddered. " Oh ! stolen," she faltered. 

'"Yes, my child — anything is possible. "We must consider the situation 
in every 7 ossible light. Eut to continue. Where was M. de Chalusse going ?" 

"To' the hou-e of a gentleman who would, he thought, be able to 
furnish the address given in the letter he had torn up." 

" What was this gentleman's name ? " 

"Fortunat." 

The magistrate wrote the name down on his tablets, and then, resuming 
his examination, he said: "Now, in reference to this unfortunate letter 
which, in your opinion, was the cause of the count's death, what did it 
say •'. " 

"I don't know, mansieur. If is true that I helped the count in collect- 
ing the fragments, but I did not read what was written on them." 

"That is of little account. The main thing is to ascertain who wrote 
the letter. You told me that it could only have come from the sister who 
disappeared thirty years ago, or else from your mother." 

"That was, and still is. my opinion." 

The magistrate toyed with his ring ; and a smile of satisfaction stole over 
his face. '• Very well ! " he exclaimed, " in less than five minutes I shall 
be able to tell you whether the letter was from your mother or not. My 
method is perfectly simple. I have only to compare the handwriting with 
that of the letters found in the escritoire." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite sprang up, exclaiming : " What a happy idea !" 
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But without seeming to notice the girl's surprise, he added: "Where 
are the remnants of this letter -which you and the count picked up in the 
garden ? " 

"M. deChalusso placed thcra in his pocket." 

" They must be found. Tell the count's valet fco look for them." 

The girl rang; hut M. Casimir, who was supposed to be engaged in 
making preparations for the funeral, was not in the house, However, 
another servant and Madame Leon offered their services, and certainly dis- 
played the most laudable zeal, but their search was fruitless ; the fragments 
of the letter could not be found. "How unfortunate!" muttered the 
Magistrate, as he watched them turn the pockets of the count's clothes 
inside out. " What a fatality! That letter would probably have solved 
the mystery." 

Compelled to submit to this disappointment, he returned to the study ; 
but he was evidently discouraged. Although he did not consider the 
mystery insoluble, far from it, he realised that time and research would be 
required to arrive at a solution, and that the alfair was quite beyond his 
province. One hope alone remained. 

By carefully studying the last words which M. de Chaiusse had written 
and spoken he might arrive at the intention which had dictated them. 
Experience had wonderfully sharpened his penetration, and perhaps he might 
discover a hidden meaning winch would throw light upon all this doubt 
and uncertainty. Accordingly, he asked Mademoiselle Marguerite for the 
paper upon which the count had endeavoured to pen his Last wishes ; and 
in addition lie requested her to write on a card the dying man's last words 
in the order they had been uttered But on combining the written and the 
spoken words the only result obtained was as follows: — "Sly entire fortune — 
give — friends — against — Marguerite — despoiled — your mother — take care." 
These twelve incoherent words revealed the count's absorbing and poignant 
anxiety concerning his fortune and Marguerite's future, and also the fear 
and aversion with which Marguerite's mother inspired him. But that was 
all ; the sense was not precise enough for any practical purpose. Certainly 
the word " give " needed no explanation. It was plain that the count had 
endeavoured to .write, " I give my entire fortune." The meaning of the 
word "despoiled" was also clear. It had evidently been wrung from the 
half-unconscious man by the horrible thought that Marguerite — his own 
daughter, unquestionably — would not have a penny of all the millions he 
had intended for her. " Take care " also explained itself. But there were 
two words which seemed absolutely incomprehensible to the magistrate, 
and which he vainly strove to connect with the others in an intelligible 
manner. These were the words "friends" and "against," and they were 
the most legibly written of all. For the thirtieth time the magi :trate was 
repeating them in an undertone, when a rap came at the door, and almost 
immediately Madame Leon entered the room. 

"What is it? " inquired Mademoiselle Marguerite. 

Laying a package of letters, addressed to M. d-> Chaiusse, on the desk, 
the housekeeper replied : " These have just come by the post for the poor 
count. Heaven rest his soul ! " And then handing a newspaper to Madem- 
oiselle Marguerite, she added, in an unctuous tone : "And some one left 
this paper for mademoiselle at the same time." 

" This paper- --for me '( You must lie mistaken." 

"Not at all. I was in tin concierge's lodge who) the messenger brought it. ; 
and he said it was for iu^demuiseiie Marguerite, irom one of her friends." 
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And with these words she made one of her very best courtesies, and with- 
d rew. 

The girl had taken the newspaper, and now, with an air of astonishment 
and apprehension, she slowly unfolded it. What first attracted her atten- 
tion was a paragraph on the first page marked round with red chalk. The 
paper had evidently been sent in order that she miirht read this particular 
passage, and accordingly she began to peruse it. " There was a great sensa- 
tion and a terrible scandal last evening at the residence of Madame d'A , 

a well known star of the first magnitude — " 

It was the shameful article which described the events that had robbed 
Pascal of his honour. And to make assurance doubly sure, to prevent the 
least mistake concerning the printed initials, the coward who sent the 
paper had appended the names of the persons mixed up in the affair, at full 
length., in pencil. He had written d'Argelcs, Pascal i'erailleur, Perdinand 
do oloraltb, Bochecote And yet. in spite of these precautions, the girl 
did not at first seize the full meaning of the article : and she was obliged 
to read it over a rain. But when she finally under; toed it — when the 
horrible truth burst upon her— the paper fell from her nerveless hands, she 
turned as pale as death, and, gasping for breath, leaned heavily against 
the wall for support. 

Her features expressed such terrible suuering that the magistrate 
sprang from his chair with a bound. " What has happened ? " he eagerly 
asked. 

one tried te reply, but finding herself unable to do so, she pointed to 
the paper lying upon the floor, and gasped : " There ! there ! " 

The ma As 'crate understood everything at the first glance; and this 
man, who had witnessed so much misery — who had been the confidant 
of so many martyr; — was filled with consternation at thought of the mis- 
fortunes which destiny was heaping upon this defenceless girl. He ap- 
iu. ached her, and led her gently to an arm-chair, upon which she sank, 
hah fainting. "Poor child!" he murmured. " The man you had chosen 
— the man whom you would have sacrificed everything for — is Pascal 
Ferailleur, is he net ? '' 

"Yes, it is he." 

" He is an advocate ? " 

"As I have already told you, monsieur " 

" Pees he live in the Paie d'Ulm ? " 

"Yes." 

The magistrate shock his head sally. "It is the same," said he. "I 
also know him, my poor child ; and I loved and honoured him. Yesterday I 
should have told you that he was worthy of you. He was above slander. 
But now, see what depths love of play has broroht him to. He is a 
thief ! " 

Mademoiselle Marguerite's weakuess vanished. She sprang from her 
chair, and inoigp.ani'v faced the magistrate. "It is false!" she cried, 
.vehemently ; " and what that paper says is false as well ! " 

Had her reason been affected by so many successive blows ? It seemed 
likely ; for, livid a moment before, her face had now turned scarlet. She 
trembled nervously from head to foot, and there was a gleam of insanity 
in her big black eyes. 

" If she doesn't weep, she is lost," thought the magistrate. And, instead 
of encouraging her to hope, he deemed it best to try and destroy what he 
considered a dangerous illusion. "Alas! my poor child," he said .sadly, 
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"you must not deceive yourself. The newspapers are often hasty in their 
judgment; hut an article like that is only published when proof of its truth 
is furnished by witnesses of unimpeachable veracity." 

She shrugged her shoulders as if she were listening to some monstrous 
absurdities, and then thoughtfully muttered : " Ah ! now Pascal's silence 
is explained ; now I understand why he has not yet replied to the letter 
I wrote him last night." 

The magistrate persevered, however, and added : " So, aftjr the article 
you have just read, no one can entertain the shadow of a doubt." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite hastily interrupted him. "But I have not 
doubted him for a second!" she exclaimed. "Doubt Pascal! 1 doubt 
Pascal ! I would sooner doubt myself. / might commit a dishonourable 
act ; I am only a poor, weak, ignorant girl, while he — he — You don't know, 
then, that he was my conscience? Before undertaking anything, before 
deciding upon anything, if ever I felt any doubt, I asked myself, ' What 
would he do ? ' And the mere thought of him is sufficient to banish any 
unworthy idea from my heart." Her tone and manner betokened complete 
and unwavering confidence ; and her faith imparted an almost sublime ex- 
pression to her face. "If I was overcome, monsieur." she continued, "it 
was only because I was appalled by the audacity of the accusation. How 
was it possible to make Pascal even seem to be guilty of a dishonourable 
act? This is beyond my powers of comprehension. I am only certain of 
one thing — that he is innocent. If the whole world rose to testify against 
him, it would not shake my faith in him, and even if he confessed 
that he was guilty I should be more likely to believe that he was crazed 
than culpable ! " 

A bitter smile curved her lips, she was beginning to judge the situation 
more correctly, and in a calmer tone she resumed : " Moreover, what 
does circumstantial evidence prove ? Bid you not this morning hear all 
our servants declaring that I was accountable for M. de Chalusse's millions ? 
'Who knows what might have happened if it had not been for your in- 
tervention ? Perhaps, by this time, I should have been in prison." 

"This is not a parallel case, my child." 

" It is a parallel case, monsieur. Suppose, for one moment, that i had 
been formally accused — what do you think Pascal would have replied if 
people had gone to him, and said, ' Marguerite is a thief?' He would have 
laughed them to scorn, and have exclaimed, ' Impossible ! ' " 

The magistrate's mind was made up. In his opinion, Pascal Peraillcur 
was guilty. Still it was useless to argue with the girl, for he felt that he 
should not be able to convince her. However he determined, if possible, 
to ascertain her plans in order to oppose them, if they seemed to him at all 
dangerous. "Perhaps you are right, my child," he conceded, "still, this 
unfortunate affair must change alt your arrangements." 

"Rather, it modifies them." Surprised by her calmness, he looked at 
her inquiringly. "An hour ago," she added "I had resolved to go to 
Pascal and claim his aid and protection as one claims an undeniable right 
or the fulfilment of a solemn promise ; but now — " 

" Well ■'. " eagerly asked the magistrate. 

" I am still resolved to go to him— but as an humble suppliant. And I 
shall say to him, ' You are sull'eriug, but no sorrow is intolerable when 
there arc two to bear the burden ; and so, here I a in. Everything else may 
fail you—your dearest friends may basely desert you ; but tune am I ! 
Whatever 'your plans may be — whether you have decided to leave Europe 
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or to remain in Paris to watch for your hour of vengeance, you will need a 
faithful trusty companion — a confidant— and here I am ! Wife, friend, 
sister — I will be whichever you desire. I am yours — yours uncondition- 
ally.'" And as if in reply to a gesture of surprise which escaped the 
magistrate, she added : " He is unhappy — I am free — I love him ! " 

The magistrate was struck dumb with astonishment. He knew that she 
would surely do what she said ; he had realised that she was one of those 
generous, heroic women which are capable of any sacrifice for the man they 
love — a woman who would never shrink from what she considered to be her 
duty, who was utterly incapable of weak hesitancy or selfish calculation. 

" Fortunately, my dear young lady, your devotion will no doubt be use- 
less," he said at last. 
"And why?" 

" Because M. Ferailleur owes it to you, and, what is more, he owes it to 
himself, not to accept such a sacrifice." Failing to understand his mean- 
ing, she looked at him inquiringly. " You will forgive me, I trust," he con- 
tinued, "if I warn you to prepare for a disappointment. Innocent or guilty, 
M. Ferailleur is — disgraced, Unless something little short of a miracle 
comes to help him his career is ended. This is one of those charges — one 
of those slanders, if you prefer that term, which a man can never shake 
off. 80 how can you hope that he will consent to link your destiny 
to his? " 

She had not thought of this objection, and it seemed to her a terrible one. 
Tears came to her dark eyes, and in a despondent voice she murmured : 
"God grant that he will not evince such cruel generosity. The only great 
and true misfortune that could strike me now would be to have him repel 
me. ?>!. de Chalusse's death leaves me without means — without bread ; 
but now I can almost bless my poverty since it enables me to ask him what 
would become of me if he abandoned me, and who would protect me if he 
refused to do so. The brilliant career he dreamed of is ended, you say. 
Ah, well ! I will console him, and though we are uufortunate, we may yet 
be happy. Our enemies are triumphant — so be it : we should only tarnish 
our honour by stooping to contend against such villainy. But in some new 
land, in America, perhaps, we shall be able to find some quiet spot where 
we can begin a new and better career." It was almost impossible to believe 
that it was Mademoiselle Marguerite, usually so haughtily reserved, who 
was now speaking with sucli passionate vehemence. And to whom was she 
talking in this fashion ? To a stranger, whom she saw for the first time. 
But she was urged on by circumstances, the influence of which was stronger 
than her own will. They had led her to reveal her dearest and most sacred 
feelings and to display her real nature free from any kind of disguise. 

However, the magistrate concealed the emotion and sympathy which 
filled his heart and refused to admit that the girl's hopes were likely to be 
realized. "And if M. Ferailleur refused to accept your sacrifice?" he asked. 

" It is not a sacrifice, monsieur." 

" No matter ; but supposing he refused it, what should 3'ou do? " 

"What should I do?" she muttered. "I don't know. Still I should 
have no difficulty in earning a livelihood. I have been told that I have a 
remarkable voice. I might, perhaps, go upon the stage. " 

The magistrate sprang from his arm-chair. "You become an actress, 
you ? " 

" Under such circumstances it would little matter what became of me ! ' 

" But you don't suspect — you cannot imagine — " 
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He was at a loss for words to explain the nature of his objections to such 
i career ; and it was Mademoiselle Marguerite who found them for him. 

I suspect that theatrical life is an abominable life for a woman," she said, 
jravely ; "but I know that there are many noble and chaste women who 
lave adopted the profession. That is enough for me. My pride is a suffi- 
jient protection. It preserved me as an apprentice ; it would preserve me 
is an actress. I might be slandered ; but that is not an irremediable misfor- 
;une. I despise the world too much to be troubled by its opinion so long 
is I have the approval of my own conscience. And why should I not be- 
;ome a great artiste if I consecrated all the intelligence, passion, energy, and 
ivill I might possess, to my art ? " 

Hearing a knock at the door she paused ; and a moment later a footman 
sntered with lights, for night was falling. He was closely followed by 
inother servant, who said: "Mademoiselle, the Marquis de Valorsay is 
below, and wishes to know if mademoiselle will grant him the honour of an 
interview." 

XII. 

On hearing M. de Valorsay's name, Mademoiselle Marguerite and the 
magistrate exchanged glances full of wondering conjecture. The girl was 
undecided what course to pursue ; but the magistrate put an end to her 
perplexity. " Ask the marquis to come up," he said to the servant. 

The footman left the room ; and, as soon as he had disappeared, Madem- 
oiselle Marguerite exclaimed : " What, monsieur ! after all I have told you, 
you still wish me to receive him ? " 

"It is absolutely necessary that you should do so. You must know 
what he wishes and what hope brings him here. Calm yourself, and sub- 
mit to necessity." 

In a sort of bewilderment, the girl hastily arranged her disordered dress, 
and caught up her wavy hair which had fallen over her shoulders. ' ' Ah ! 
monsieur," she remarked, "don't you understand that he still believes me 
to be the count's heiress ? In his eyes, I am still surrounded by the glamour 
of the millions which are mine no longer." 

"Hush ! here he comes ! " 

The Marquis de Valorsay was indeed upon the threshold, and a moment 
later he entered the room. He was clad with the exquisite taste of those 
intelligent gentlemen to whom the colour of a pair of trousers is a moment- 
ous matter, and whose amibition is satisfied if they are regarded as a 
sovereign authority respecting the cut of a waistcoat. As a rule, his 
expression of face merely denoted supreme contentment with himself and 
indifference as to others, but now, strange to say, he looked grave and almost 
solemn. His right leg— the unfortunate limb which had been broken when 
he fell from his = horse'in Ireland — seemed stiff, and dragged a trifle more 
than usual, but this was probably solely due to the influence of the atmos- 
phere. Ho bowed to Mademoiselle Marguerite with every mark of pro- 
found respect, and without seeming to notice the magistrate's presence. 

" You will excuse me, I trust, mademoiselle," said he, " in having insisted 
upon seeing you, so that I might express my deep sympathy. I have just 
heard of the terrible misfortune which has befallen you — the sudden death 
of your father." 

She drew back as if she were terrified, and repeated : " My father ! " 

The marquis did not evince the slightest surprise. " I know," said he, 
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in a voice which he tried to make as feeling as possible, " I know that M. 
de Chahisse kept this fact concealed from you ; but he confided his secret 
to mo." 

" To you ? " interrupted the magistrate, who was unable to restrain him- 
self any longer. 

The marquis turned haughtily to this old man dressed in black, and in the 
dry tone one uses in Si,ti..;uu S 'r-o an indiscreet inferior, he replied : "To 
me, yes, monsieur : and he acquainted me not only by word of mouth, but 
in writing also, with the motives wi ich influenced him, expressing his fixed 
intention, not only of recognising Mademoiselle Marguerite as his daughter, 
but also ■ >f adopting her in order to ensure her undisputed right to his fortune 
and his riaine. : ' 

" Ah ! " said the magistrate as if suddenly enlightened ; "ah ! ah ! " 

But without noticing this exclamation which was, at least, remarkable 
in tone, M. de Valorsay again turned to Mademoiselle Marguerite, and 
continued : " Your ignorance on this subject, mademoiselle, convinces me 
that your servants have not deceived mo in telling me that M. de Chalusso 
was truck down without the slight'st warning. But they have told me 
one thing which I cannot believe. They have told me that the count made 
no provi-ion for you, that he left no will, and that — excuse a liberty which 
is prompted only by the most respectful interest — and that, the result of 
this incomprehensible and culpable neglect is that you are ruined and almost 
without means. Can this be possible '.' " 

"It is the exact truth, monsieur," replied Mademoiselle Marguerite. 
"I am reduced to the necessity of working for my daily bread." 

She spoke these words with a sort of satisfaction, expecting that the 
marquis would betray his disappointed covetousness by some significant 
gesture or exclamation, and she was already prepared to rejoice at his 
confusion. But her expectations were not realised. Instead of evincing 
the slightest dismay or even regret, M. de Valorsay drew a long breath, as 
if a great burden had been lifted from his heart, and his eyes sparkled with 
apparent delight. " Then I may venture to speak," he exclaimed, with 
unconcealed satisfaction, " I will speak, mademoiselle, if you will deign to 
allow me." 

She looked at him with anxious curiosity, wondering what was to come. „ 
" Speak, monsieur," she faltered. 

"I will obey you, mademoiselle," he said bowing again. "But first, 
allow me to tell you how great my hopes have been. M. de Clralusse's 
death is an irreparable misfortune for me as for yourself. He had allowed 
me, mademoiselle, to aspire to the honour of becoming a suitor for your 
hand. If he did not speak to you on the subject, it was only because he 
wished to leave you absolutely free, and impose upon me the difficult task 
of winning your consent. But between him and me everything had been 
arranged in principle, and he was to give a dowry of three millions of francs 
to Mademoiselle Marguerite de Chalusse, his daughter." 

"I am no longer Mademoiselle de Chalusse, Monsieur le Marquis, and I 
am no longer the possessor of a fortune." 

He felt the sharp sting of this retort, for the blood rose to his checks, 
still he did not lose his composure. " If you were still rich, mademoiselle," 
lie replied, in the reproachful tone of an honest man who feels that he is 
misunderstood, " I should, perhaps, have strength to keep the sentiments 
with which you have inspired me a secret in my own heart ; but — " He 
rose, and with a gesture which was uui devoid of erase, and in a full ring- 
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mg void, he added : "But you are no longer the. possessor of millions; 
and so I may tell you, Mademoiselle Marguerite, that I love you. Will 
you be my wife ? " 

The poor girl was obliged to exercise all her powers of self-control to 
restrain an exclamation of dismay. It was indeed more than dismay; she 
was absolutely terrified, by the Marquis do Valorsay's unexpected declara- 
tion, and she could only +'=':-,- _ " Monsieur ! monsieur ! " 

But with an air of wim/iug , ^..ediness he continued: "Need I tell you 
who I am, mademoiselle ? No ; that is unnecessary. The fact that my 
suit was approved of by M. de Chalusse is the best recommendation I can 
offer you. The pure and stainless name I bear is one of the proudest in 
France ; and though my fortune may have been somewhat impaired by 
youthful folly, ib is still mere than sufficient to maintain an establishment 
in keeping with my rank." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite was still powerless to reply. Her presence of 
mind had entirely deserted her, and her tongue seemed to cleave to her 
palate, fcihe glanced enfcreatingly at the old magistrate, as if imploring his 
intervention, but he was so absorbed in contemplating his wonderful ring, 
that one might have imagined lie was oblivious of all that was going on 
around him. 

" I am aware that I have so far not been for lunate enough to please you, 
mademoiselle," continued the marquis. " 1,1. de Chalusse did not conceal it 
from me — I remember, alas ! that I advocated in your presence a number 
of stupid theories, which must have given you a very poor opinion of me. 
But you will forgive me, I trust. My ideas have entirely changed since I 
have learned to understand and appreciate your vigorous intellect and 
nobility of soul. I thoughtlessly spoke to you in the language which is 
usually addressed to young ladies of our rank of life — frivolous beauties, 
who are spoiled by vanity and luxury, and who look upon marriage 
only as a means of enfranchisement." 

His words were disjointed as if emotion choked his utterance. At times, 
it seemed as if he could scarcely command his feelings ; and then his voice 
became so faint and trembling that it was scarcely intelligible. 

However, by allowing him to continue, by listening to what he said, 
Mademoiselle Marguerite was encouraging him, even more — virtually bind- 
ing herself. She understood that this was the case, and making a powerful 
effort, she interrupted him, saying : "I assure you, Monsieur le Marquis, 
that I am deeply touched — and grateful — but I am no longer free." 

" Pray, mademoiselle, pray do not reply to-day. Grant mo a little time 
to overcome your prejudices." 

She shook "her head, and in a firmer voice, Loplied : "I have no pre- 
judices ; but for some time past already, my future has been decided, 
irrevocably decided." 

He seemed thunderstruck, and his manner apparently indicated that the 
possibility of a repulse had never entered his mind. His eyes wandered 
restlessly from Mademoiselle Marguerite to the countenance of the old 
magistrate, who remained as impassive as a snhinx, and at last they lighted 
on a newspaper which was lying on the lloor at the young girl's feet. 
" Do not deprive me of all hope," he mnnmnvd. 

She made no answer, and uo.l.e- Ceding her sil nee, he was about to 
retire when the door suddenly op. icd and a servant announced: "Mon- 
sieur de Fondrge." 

i\iademo',ot.!!e Marguerite touched the magistrate on the shoulder to 
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attract his attention. " This gentleman is M. de Chalusse s frond whom I 
sent for this morning," 

At the same moment a man who looked s ome sixty years of age entered the 
room. He was very tail, and as straight as the letter I, being arrayed in a 
long blue frock-coat, while his neck, which was as red and as vvrinkled as 
that of a nukey-cOck. was encased in a very hi_h and stiff satin cravat. 
On seeing his ruddy face, his ek-sely cropped hair, his little eyes twinkling 
under his bushy eyebrows, and his formidable moustaches a la Victor 
Emmanuel, veu would have immediately exclaimed : '■' That man is an old 
soldier '" 

A great mist tke ! M. de Fomlcge hoi never been in the service, and it 
was only in mockery of his scmowhat bellicose manners and appearance 
that some twenty years previously his mends had dubbed him " the Gene- 
ral." However the appellation had clung to him. The nickname had been 
chanood to a title, and now 1M. de Femlege was known as "the Gene- 
ral" everywhere. He was invited and announced as '"the Genera!.'' 
Many people i. slieved that he had really been one. and perhaps he fancied 
so himself, for ire had long been in the habit of inscribing " General A. de 
Femlege " on his visiting cards. The mchuame had had a decisive influence 
on his life. He hod en ..eavoured to show himself worthy of it, and the 
manners he ha 1 at first assumed, eventually became natural ones. He 
.seemed to be the conventional old soldier — irascible, and jovial at the same 
time : cruspue and hind : at once frank, sensible and brutal ; as simple as 
a ckihl. and yet as true as steel. He swore the most tremendous oaths in 
a do op bass voice, and v." lie-never he talked his arms revolved like the soils 
of a windmill. However, Modrme de Foudege, wiio was a very angular 
lady, with a sharp nose and very thin lips, assured people that her lrusb.,nd 
was not so terrible as he appeared. He was not considered very shrewd, 
and Ire pretended to have an intense dislike for business matters. 2v:> one 
knew anything precise about his tortuiie. but he had a great many friends 
who invited him t .> dinner, and thev oil declared that he was in vem com- 
fortable eirmmstar :os. 

On cnterini' the study this worthy man did not pay the slightest atten- 
tion to the Maiuyois do Valoioay. although thev were intimate liiends. He 
walked straight up to Mademoiselle Mar.aerito. eauolrt her in his long arms. 
and pressed lor to his hoot, brushing her face with his huire moustaches 
as he pretenbea to kiss ner. " Courage, my dear," he growled: "courage. 
Don't O'ive way Follow my example. Look at me ! " So saying lie 
steppe:! look, and it was really amusing to see the extraordinary extort he 
made to ceoobine a soldier s stoicism with a friend's sorrow " You must 
wonder at my delay my dear.'" he resumed, ■' but it was not my fault, I 
was at Madame he Foohecote s when I was informed that your messenger 
was at heme waiting' for me. I returned, and heard the frightful news. 
It was a thunderbolt. A friend of thirty years' standing ! A thousand 
thunderclaps: I acted as Iris second when he fought his first duel. Poor 
Chalusse ! A man as sturdy as an oak. and who oimht to have outlived us 
all. But it is always so : the best soldiers always file by first at dress- 
parade." 

File Mar'juis de Yalorsay had beaten a retreat, the rnaoostrate was 
hiO'o.eii in a dark corner, an! Mademoiselle Marguerite, who was accustomed 
to the General's manner, remained silent, being well aware that there was 
no chance of putting in a word as long as lie had possession of the floor. 
"Fortunately, poor Chalusse was a prudent man," continued M, de 
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Fondege. "Ho loved you devotedly, my dear, as his testamentary provi- 
sions must have shown you." 

"His provisions ? " 

" Yes, most certainly. Surely you don't mean to try and conceal any- 
thing from one who knows all. Ah ! you will be one of the greatest catches 
in Europe, and you will have plenty of suitors." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite sadly shook her head. " You are mistaken, 
General ; the count left no will, and has made no provision whatever for me. " 

M. de Fondege trembled, turned a trifle pale, and in a faltering voice, 
exclaimed: "What! You tell me that? Chalussc ! A thousand 
thunderclaps ! It isn't possible." 

" The count was stricken with apoplexy in a cab. He went out about 
five o'clock, on foot, and a little before seven he was brought home uncon- 
scious. "Where he had been we don't know." 

" You don't know ? you don't know ? " 

" Alas ! no ; and he was only able to utter a few incoherent words before 
he died." Thereupon the poor girl began a brief account of what had 
taken place during the last four-and -twenty hours. Had she been less ab- 
sorbed in her narrative she would have noticed that the General was not 
listening to her. He was sitting at the count's desk and was toying with 
the letters which Madame Leon had brought into the room a short time 
previously. One of them especially seemed to attract his attention, to 
exercise a sort of fascination over him as it were. He looked at it with 
hungry eyes, and whenever he touched it, his hand trembled, or involun- 
tarily clinched. His face, moreover, had become livid ; his eyes twitched, 
nervously ; he seemed to have a difficulty in breathing, and big drops of 
perspiration trickled down his forehead. If the magistrate were able to 
see the General's face, he must certainly have been of opinion that a terrible 
conflict was raging in his mind. The struggle lasted indeed for fully five 
minutes, and then suddenly, certain that no one saw him, he caught up the 
letter in question and slipped it into his pocket. 

Poor Marguerite was now finishing her story: "You see, monsieur, 
that, far from being an heiress, as you suppose, I am homeless and penni- 
less," she said. 

The General had risen from his chair, and was striding up and down the 
room with every token of intense agitation. "It's true," he said ap- 
parently unconscious of his words. "She's ruined — lost — the misfortune 
is complete ! " Then, suddenly pausing with folded arms in front of 
Mademoiselle Marguerite : "What are you going to do ? " ho asked. 
'God will not forsake me, General," she replied. 

He turned on his heel and resumed his promenade, wildly gesticulating and 
indulging in a furious monologue which was certainly not very easy to follow. 
" Frightful ! terrible ! " he growled. " The daughter of an old comrade— 
zounds !— of a friend of thirty years' standing — to be left in such a plight ! 
Never, a thousand thunderclaps !— never ! Poor child !— a heart of gold, 
and as pretty as an angel ! This horrible Paris would devour her at a 
single mouthful ! It would lie a crime—an abomination ! It sha'n't be ! — 
the old veterans are here, firm ;is rooks ! " 

Thereupon, approaching the poor girl again, he exclaimed in a coarse but 
seemingly feeling voice : ""Mademoiselle Marguerite." 

"General?" 

'•You are acquainted with my son, Gustave de Fondege, are you not? " 

"I think I have heard you speak of him to M. de Ghahisse several times." 
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The General tugged furiously at his moustaches as was his wont whenever 
he was perplexed or embarrassed. "My son," he resumed, "is twenty- 
seven, lie's now a lieutenant of hussars, and will soon be promoted to the 
rank of captain. He's a handsome fellow, sure to make his way in the 
world, for he's not wanting in spirit. As I never attempt to hide the truth, 
I must confess that he's a trifle dissipated ; but his heart is all right, and a 
charming little wife would soon turn him from the error of his ways, and 
he'd become the pearl of husbands." He paused, passed his forefinger three 
or four times between his collar and his neck, and then, in a half-strangled 
voice, he added: "Mademoiselle Marguerite, I have the honour to ask for 
your hand in marriage on behalf of Lieutenant Gustave de Foudege, my son." 

There was a dangerous gleam of anger in Mademoiselle Marguerite's eyes, 
as she coldly replied: "i am honoured by your request, mousieur ; but 
my future is already decided,." 

Some seconds elapsed before ?..[. de Fond6ge could recover his powers of 
speech. " This is a piece of foolishness," he faltered, at last with singular 
agination. "Let me hope that you will reconsider the matter. And if 
clustave doesn't pi vase yon, we will find someone better. But under no 
circumstances will Chalusse's old comrade ever desert you. I shall send 
Madame de Fondcge to see you this evening. She's a good woman and 
you will understand each other. Come, answer mo, what do you say 
to it?" 

His persistence irritated the poor girl beyond endurance, and to put an 
end to the painful scene, she at last asked. " Would you not like to look 
— for the last time — at M. de Chalusse ?" 

"Ah ! yes, certainly — an old friend of thirty years' standing." So saying 
he advanced towards the door leading into the death-room but on reaching 
the threshold, he cried in sudden terror: "Oh! no, no, I could not." 
And with these words he withdrew or rather he fled from the room down 
the stairs. 

As long as the General iiau been there, the magistrate had given no sign 
of life, lint seated beyond the circle of light cast by the lamps, ho had re- 
mained an attentive spectator of the scene, and now that he found himself 
once m re alone with Mademoiselle Marguerite he came forward, and lean- 
ing against the mantel-piece and looking her full in the face he exclaimed : 
" Well, my child ? " 

The girl trembled like a culprit awaiting sentence of death, and it was in 
a hollow voice thai; she replied : "I understood — " 

" Yrhat ? " insisted the pitiless magistrate. 

She raised her beautiful eyes, in which angry tears were still glittering, 
and then answered in a voice which quivered with suppressed passion, 
" I have fathomed the infamy of those two men who have just left the 
house. I understood the insult their apparent generosity conceals. They 
had questioned the servants, and had ascertained that two millions were 
misving. Ah, the scoundrels ! They believe that I have stolen those 
million." ; and they came to ask me to share the ill-gotten wealth with 
them. What an insult ! and to think that I am powerless to avenge it ! Ah ! 
the servants' suspicions were nothing in comparison with this. At least, 
they did not ask for a share of the booty as the price of their silence ! " 

The magistrate shook his head as if this explanation scarcely satisfied 
him. "There is something else, there is certainly something else," he 
repeated. But the doors were still open, so he closed them carefully, and 
then returned to the girl he was so desirous of advising, " I wish to tell 
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yon." he said, "that yon have rnktaken the motives which induced these 
geutlemen to ask for your baud in marriage." 

" Do you believe, then, that you have mthornad them? " 

" I could almost swear that I had. Didn't yen remark a great difference 
in their manner ? Didn't one of them, the marquis, behave with all the 
calmness and composure which are the result of reflection and calculation? 
The other, on the contrary, acted most procipit rrely, as if he had suddenly 
come to a determination, and formed a plan on the impulse of the moment." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite reflected. 

"That's true," she said, " that's indeed true. Now I recollect the differ- 
ence." 

"And this is my explanation of it," re-nm?d the magistrate. ''The 
Marquis de Valorsay," I said to myself, "must have proofs in his posses- 
sion that Mademoiselle Marguerite is the count's daughter — written and 
conclusive proofs, that is certain — probably a voluntary admission of the 
fact from the father. Who can prove that M. de Valorsay does not possess 
this acknowledgment ? In fact, he must possess it. He hinted it himself." 
Accordingly on hearing of the count's sudden death, he said to him-df, 
"If Marguerite was my wife, and if I could prove her to be IJ. d: Chalusse's 
daughter, I should obtain several millions." Whereupon he consulted his 
legal adviser who assured him that it would be the best course he could 
pursue; and so he came here. Ton repulsed him, but he will soon make 
another assault, you may rest assured of that. And some day or other he 
will come to you and say, " Whether we marry or not, let us divide." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite was amazed. The magistrate's words seemed 
to dispel the mist which had hitherto hidden the truth from view " res," 
she exclaimed, "yes, yon are right, monsieur." 

He was silent for a moment, and then he resumed : " I understand JL 
de Fondege's motive less clearly ; but still I have some clue. lie had not 
questioned the servants. That is evident from the fact that on his arrival 
here he believed you to be the sole legatee. He was also aware that M. 
de Chalusse had taken certain precautions we are ignoraut of, but which 
he is no doubt fully acquainted with. What you told him about your 
poverty amazed him, and he immediately evinced a desire to atone for the 
count's neglect with as much eagerness as if he were the cause of this 
negligence himself. And, indeed, judging by the agitation he displayed 
when he was imploring you to become his son's wife, one might almost 
imagine that the sight of your misery awakened a remorse which he was 
endeavouring to quiet. Now, draw your own eonclasions." 

The wretched girl looked questioningly at the magistrate as if she hesi- 
tated to trust the thoughts which his words had awakened in her mind. 
"Then you think, monsieur," she said, with evident reluctance, "you 
think, you suppose, that the General is acquainted with the whereabouts of 
the missing millions ? " 

"Quite correct," answered the magistrate, and then as if he feared that 
he had gone too far, he added: "but draw your own conclusions respect- 
ing the matter. You have the whole night before you. We wild taik it 
over again to-morrow, and if I can be of service to you in any way, I shall 
be only too glad." 

" Dut, monsieur--" 

"Oh— to-morrow, to-mora- - -I must go to dinner now; besides, my 
clerk must be getting terribly impatient." 

The clerk was, indeed, out of temper. Not that he had finished taking 
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an inventory of the appurtenances of this immense bouse, but because he con- 
sidered that he had done quite enough work for one day. And yet his 
discontent was sensibly diminished when he calculated the amount he 
would receive for his pains. During the nine years he had held this office 
he had never made such an extensive inventory before. He seemed some- 
what dazzled, and as he followed his superior out of the house, he re- 
marked : "Do you know, monsieur, that as nearly as I can discover the 
deceased's fortune must amount to more than twenty millions — an income 
of a million a year ! And to think that the poor young lady shouldn't 
have a penny of it. I suspect she's crying her eyes out." 

But the clerk was mistaken. Mademoiselle Marguerite was then ques- 
tioning M. Casimir respecting the arrangements which he had made for 
the funeral, and when this sad duty was concluded, she consented to take 
a little food standing in front of the side-boai'd in the dining-room. Then 
she went to kneel in the count's room, where four members of the parochial 
clergy were reciting the prayers for the dead. 

She was so exhausted with fatigue that she could scarcely speak, and her 
eyelids were heavy with sleep. But she had another task to fulfil, a task 
which she deemed a sacred duty. She sent a servant for a cab, threw a 
shawl over her shoulders, and left the house accompanied by Madame Leon. 
The cabman drove as fast as possible to the house where Pascal and his 
mother resided in the Rue d'Ulm ; but 011 arriving there, the front dooi 
was found to be closed, and the light in the vestibule was extinguished. 
Marguerite was obliged to ring five or six times before the concierge made 
his appearance. 

" I wish to see Monsieur Ferailleur," she quietly paid. 

The man glanced at her scornfully, and then replied : " He no longer lives 
here. The landlord doesn't want any thieves in his house. He's sold 
his rubbish and started for America, with his old witch of a mother." 

So saying he closed the door again, and Marguerite was so overwhelmed 
by this last and unexpected misfortune, that she could hardly stagger back 
to the vehicle. "Gone!" she murmured; "gone! without a thought ot 
me ! Or does he believe me to be like all the rest? But I will find him 
again. That man Fortunat, who ascertained addresses for M. de Chalusse, 
will find Pascal for me." 

XIII. 

Few people have any idea of the great number of estates which, in default 
of heirs to claim them, annually revert to the government. The treasury 
derives large sums from this source every year. And this is easily ex- 
plained, for now-a-days family ties are becoming less and less binding. 
Brothers cease to meet ; their children no longer know each other ; and 
the members of the second generation are as perfect strangers as though 
they were not united by a bond of consanguinity. The young man whom 
love of adventure lures to a far-off country, and the young girl who marries 
against her parents' wishes, soon cease to exist for their relatives. No one 
even inquires what has become of them. Those who remain at home are 
afraid to ask whether they are prosperous or unfortunate, lest they should 
be called upon to assist the wanderers. Forgotten themselves, the ad- 
venturers in their turn soon forget. If fortune smiles upon them, they are 
careful not to inform their relatives. Poor — they have been cast off 
wealthy — they themselves deny their kindred. Having become rich U2- 
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aided, they find an egotistical satisfaction in spending their money alone 
in accordance with their own fancies. Xow when a man of this class dies 
what happens ? The servants and people around him profit of his loneliness 
and isolation, and the justice of the peace is only summoned to affix the 
seals, after they have removed all the portable property. An inventory is 
taken, and after a few formalities, as no heirs present themselves, the court 
declares the inheritance to he in abeyance, and appoints a trustee. 

This trustee's duties arc very simple. He manages the property and 
remits the income to the Treasury until a legal judgment declares the estate 
the property of the country, regardless of any heirs who may present them- 
selves in future. 

" If I only had a twentieth part of the money that is lost in this way, my 
fortune would be made," exclaimed a shrewd man, some thirty years ago. 

The person who spoke was Antoinc Yaudore. For six months he secretly 
nursed the idea, studying it, examining it in all respects, weighing its 
advantages and disadvantages, and at last he decided that it was a good 
one. That same year, indeed, assisted by a little capital which he had 
obtained no one knew how, he created a new, strange, and untried pro- 
fession to supply a new demand. 

Thus Vaudore was the first man who made heirdiunting a profession. 
As will be generally admitted, it is not a profession than can be successfully 
followed by a craven. It requires the exercise of unusual shrewdness, un- 
tiring activity, extraordinary energy and courage, as well as great tact and 
varied knowledge. The man who would follow it successfully must possess 
the boldness of a gambler, the sang-froid of a duellist, the keen perceptive 
powers and patience of a detective, and the resources and quick wit of the 
shrewdest attorney. 

It is easier to decry the profession than to exercise it. To begin 
with, the heir-hunter must he posted up with information respecting 
unclaimed inheritances, and he must have sufficient acquaintance with the 
legal world to be able to obtain information from the clerks of the different 
courts, notaries, and so on. When he learns that a man has died without 
any known heirs, his first care is to ascertain the amount of unclaimed 
property, to see if it will pay him to take up the case. If he finds that 
the inheritance is a valuable one, he begins operations without delay. He 
must first ascertain the deceased's full name and age. It is easy to procure 
this information ; but it is more difficult to discover the name of the place 
where the deceased was born, his profession, what countries he lived in, 
his tastes and mode of life — in a word everything that constitutes a complete 
biography. 

However, when lie has armed himself with the more indispensable facts, 
our agent opens the campaign with extreme prudence, for it would fie ruin- 
ous to awake suspicion. It is curious to observe the incomparable address 
which the agent displays in Ins efforts to learn the particulars of tiic 
deceased's life, by consulting his friends, his enemies, his debtors, and all 
who ever knew him, until at last someone is found who says : "Such and 
such a man — why, he came from our part of the country. I never knew 
him, but I am acquainted with one of his Id-others — with one of his uncles 
— or with one of his nephews." 

Very often years of constant research, a large outlay of money, and costly 
and skilful advertising in .ill the European journals, arc necessary before 
this result is reached.' And it is only when it has been attained that the 
agent can take time to breathe. I'ut now the chances are greatly in his 
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favour. The worst is over. The portion of his task which depended on 
chance alone is concluded. The rest is a matter of skill, tact, and shrewdness. 
The detective must give place to the crafty lawyer. The agent must confer 
with this heir, who has been discovered at the cost of so much time and 
trouble, and induce him to bestow a portion of this perspective wealth on 
the person who is able to establish his claim. There must be an agreement 
n writing clearly stating what proportion — a tenth, a third, or a half — the 
agent will bo en-kit! - - 1 The negotiation is a very delicate and difficult 

one, requiring ^r.id^iijus presence of mind, and an amount of duplicity 
which would make the most astute diplomatist turn pale with envy. 
Occasionally, the heir suspects the truth, sneers at the proposition, and 
hurries off to claim the whole of the inheritance that belongs to him. The 
agent may then bid his hopes farewell. He has worked and spent money 
for nothing. 

However, such a misfortune is of rare occurrence. On hearing of the 
unexpected good fortune that has befallen him, the heir is generally un- 
suspicious, and willingly promises to pay the amount demanded of him. A 
contract is drawn up and signed ; and then, but only then, does the agent 
take his client into his confidence. "You are the relative of such a person, 
are you not?" " Yes." " Very well. He is dead, and you are his heir. 
Thank Pi evidence, am! make haste to claim your money." 

As a rule, the heir loyally fuliilis his obligation. But sometimes it 
happens that, when he has obtained undisputed possession of the property, 
lie declares that :,„ has been swindled, and refuses to fulfil his part of the 
contract. Then the case must go to the courts. It is true, however, that 
the judgment of the tribunals generally recalls the refractory client to a 
sense of gratitude and humility. 

Now our friend M. Isidore Fortunat was a hunter of missing heirs. Un- 
doubtedly he often engaged in other business which was a trifle less respect- 
able ; but heir-hunting was one of the best and most substantial sources of 
his income. So we can readily understand why he so quickly left off 
lamenting the loss of the forty thousand francs lent to the Marquis de 
Valorsay. 

Changing his tactics, he said to himself that, even if he had lost this 
amount throueli M. de Chalusse's sudden death, it was much less than he 
might obtain if he succeeded in discovering the unknown heirs to so many 
millions. And he had some reason to hope that he would be able to do so. 
Having been employed by M. de Chalusse when the latter was seeking 
Mademoiselle -Marguerite, M. Fortunat had gained some valuable informa- 
tion respecting his client, and the additional particulars which he had 
obtained from IMadame Vantrasson elated him to such an extent that more 
than once he exclaimed : "Ah, well ! it is, perhaps, a blessing in disguise, 
after all." 

Still, M. Isidore Fortunat slept but little after his stormy interview with 
the Marquis de Valorsay. A loss of forty thousand francs is not likely to 
impart a roseate hue to one's dreams — and M. Fortunat prized his money as 
if it had been the very marrow of his bones. By way of consolation, he 
assured himself that he would not merely regain the sum, but triple it; 
and yet this encouragement did not entirely restore his peace of mind. The 
gain was only a possibility, and the loss was a certainty. So he twisted, 
and turned, and tossed on his bed as if it had been a hot gridiron, exhausting 
himself in surmises, and preparing his mind for the difficulties which he 
would be obliged to overcome. 
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His plan was a simple one, but its execution was fraught with difficulties-'. 
"I must discover M. de Ghalusse's sister, if slie is still living — I must dis- 
cover her children, if she is dead," lie said to himself. It was easy to say 
this ; but how was he to do it ? How could he hone to find thi3 unfortunate 
girl, who had abandoned her home thirty years previously, to fly, no one 
knew where, or with whom ? How was he to gain any idea of the life she 
hart lived, or the fate that had befallen her? At what point on the social 
scale, and in what country, should he begin his investigations? These 
daughters'of noble houses, who desert the paternal roof in a moment of mad- 
ness, generally die most miserably after a wretched life. The girl of the 
lower classes is armed against misfortune, and has been trained for the con- 
flict. She can measure and calculate the force of her fall, and regulato 
and control it to a certain extent. But the ethers cannot. They have 
never known privation and hardship, and arc, therefore, defenceless. And 
for the very reason that they have been hurled from a great height, they 
often fall down into the lowest depths of infamy. 

"If morning would only come," sighed M. Isidore Fortunat, as he 
tossed restlessly to and fro. "As soon as morning comes I will set to 
work ! " 

But just before daybreak he fell asleep : and at nine o'clock he was 
still slumbering so soundly that Madame Dodelin, his housekeeper, 
had considerable difficulty in waking him. " Your clerks have come," 
she exclaimed, shaking hi in vigorously ; "and two clients are waiting for 
you in the reception-room." 

He sprang up, hastily dressed himself, and went into his office. It cost 
him no little effort to receive his visitors that morning ; but it would have 
been folly to neglect all his other business for the uncertain Chalusse affair. 
The iirst client who entered was a man still young, of common, even vulgar 
appearance. Not being acquainted with M. Fortunat, he deemed it proper 
to introduce himself without delay. " My name is Leplaintre, and I am 
a coal merchant, " said ho. "I was recommended to call on you by my 
friend Bouseat, who was formerly in the wine trade." 

M. Fortunat bowed. "Pray be seated," was his reply. "I remember 
your friend very well. If I am not mistaken I gave him some advice 
with reference to his third failure." 

"Precisely ; and it is because I find myself in the same fix as Bouseat 
that I have called on you. Business is very bad, and I have notes to a 
large amount overdue, so that — " 

'• Vou will bo obliged to go into bankruptcy." 

"Alas ! I fear so." 

M. Fortunat already knew what his client desired, but it was against 
his principles to meet these propositions more than half way. '• Will you 
state your case? " said he. 

The coal merchant blushed. It was hard to confess the truth : but the 
effort had to lie made. "This is my ease," he replied, at last. "Among 
my creditors I have several enemies, who will refuse me a release. They 
would like to deprive mo of everything I possess. And in that case, 
what would become of me ? Is it right that I should be compelled to starve? " 

" It is a bad outlook." 

"It is, indeed, monsieur; and for this n-ison, I desire— if possible, if 1 
'•an do so without danger — tor 1 am an hoe st man, monsieur — I wish to 
retain a little property- -senvtly, of course, not for myself, by any means, 
but I h.ive a young wife ;nul- 
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M. Fortunat took compassion on the man's embarrassment. " In short,' 
he interrupted, " you wish to conceal a part of your capital from youi 
creditors '( " 

On hearing this precise and formal statement of his honourable inten- 
tions, the coal-merchant trembled. His feelings of integrity would not 
have been alarmed by a periphrasis, but this plain speaking shocked him. 
" Oh, monsieur ! " he protested, "I would rather blow my brains out than 
defraud my creditors of a single penny that was rightfully theirs. What I 
am doing is for their interest, you understand. I shall begin business 
again under my wife's name ; and if I succeed, they shall be paid — yes, 
monsieur, every sou, with interest. Ah ! if I had only myself to think of, 
it would be quite different ; but I have two children, two little girls, so 
that—" 

"Very well," replied M. Fortunat. "I should suggest to you the same 
expedient as I suggested to your friend Bouscat. But you must gather a 
little ready money together before going into bankruptcy." 

" I can do that by secretly disposing of a part of my stock, so — " 

"In that case, you arc saved. Sell it and put the money beyond youi 
creditors' reach." 

The worthy merchant scratched his ear in evident perplexity. " Excuse 
me," said he. " I had thought of this plan ; but it seemed to me — dis- 
honourable — and — also very dangerous. How could I explain this decrease 
in my stock? My creditors hate me. If they suspected anything, tiny 
would accuse me of fraud, and perhaps throw me into prison ; ana 
then — " 

M. Fortunat shrugged his shoulders. " When I give advice," he roughly 
replied, " I furnish the means of following it without danger. Listen tc 
me attentively. Let us suppose, for a moment, that some time ago you 
purchased, at a very high figure, a quantity of stocks and shares, which 
are to-day almost worthless, could not this unfortunate investment account 
for the absence of the sum which you wish to set aside ? Your creditor? 
would be obliged to value these securities, not at their present, but at then 
former value." 

" Evidently ; but, unfortunately, I do not possess any such securities." 

"You can purchase them." 

The coal-merchant opened his eyes in astonishment. "Excuse me, "he 
muttered, " I don't exactly understand you." 

He did not understand in the least ; but M. Fortunat enlightened him 
by opening his safe, and displaying an enormous bundle of stocks ana 
shares which had flooded the country a few years previously, and ruined a 
great many poor, ignorant fools which were hungering for wealth ; among 
them were shares in the Tifila Mining Company, the Berchem Coal Mines, 
the Greenland Fisheries, the Mutual Trust and Loan Association, and so on. 
There had been a time when each of these securities would have fetched 
five hundred or a thousand francs at the Bourse, but now they were not 
worth the paper on which they were printed. 

" Let us suppose, my dear sir," resumed M. Fortunat, "that you had a 
drawer full of these securities — " 

But the other did not allow him to finish. " I see," he exclaimed ; "1 
see — I can sell my stock, and put the proceeds in my pocket with perfect 
safety. There is enough to represent my capital a thousand times 
over." 

And, in a paroxysm of delight, he added : 
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" Give me enough of these shares to represent a capital of one hundred 
and twenty thousand francs ; and give mo some of each kind. I should 
like my creditors to have a variety." 

Thereupon M. Fortunat counted out a pile of these worthless securities 
as carefully as if he had been handling bank-notes ; and his client at the 
same time drew out his pocket-bouk. 

" How much do I owe you ? " he inquired. 

"Three thousand francs." 

The honest merchant bounded from his chair. " Three thousand francs !" 
he repeated. " You must be justing. That trash is not worth a louis." 

"I would not even give five francs for it," rejoined M. Fortunat, coldly : 
"but it is true that I don't desire to purchase these shares in my creditors' 
interest. With you it is quite a different matter — this trash, as you very 
justly call it, will save you at least a hundred thousand francs. I ask only 
three per cent, which is certainly not dear. Still, you know, I don't force 
any one to purchase them." And, in a terribly significant tone, he added : 
" You can undoubtedly buy similar securities on better terms ; but take 
care that you don't arouse your creditors' suspicions by applying else- 
where." 

" He would betray me, the scoundrel !" thought the merchant. And, 
realising that he had fallen into a trap, " Here are three thousand francs," 
he sighed ; "but at least, my dear sir, give me good measure, and throw in 
a few thousand francs more." 

The coal merchant smiled the ghastly smile of a man who sees no way of 
escape from imposition, and has, therefore, resolved to submit with the 
best grace possible. But M. Fortunat's gravity did not relax, He gave 
what he had promised — neither more nor less — in exchange for the bank- 
notes, and even gravely exclaimed : " See if the amount is correct." 

His client pocketed the shares without counting them ; but before leaving 
the room he made his estimable adviser promise to assist him at the decisive 
moment, and help him to prepare one of those clear financial statements 
which make creditors say : " This is an honest man who has been extremely 
unfortunate." 

M. Fortunat was admirably fitted to render this little service ; for he 
devoted such part of his time as was not spent in hunting for missing heirs 
to difficult liquidations, and he had indeed made bankruptcy a speciality in 
which he was without a rival. The business was a remunerative one, 
thanks to the expedient he had revealed to the coal merchant — an ex- 
pedient which is common enough now-a-days, but of which he might almost 
be called the inventor. It consisted in compelling' the persons who asked 
for his advice to purchase worthless shares at whatever price he chose to 
set upon them, and they were forced to submit, under penalty of denuncia- 
tion and exposure. 

The client who followed the coal merchant proved to be a simple creature, 
who had called to ask for some advice respecting a slight difficulty between 
himself and his landlord. M. Fortunat speedily disposed of him, and then, 
opening the door leading into the outer oilice, he called : " Cashier ! " 

A shabbily-dressed man, some thirty-five years of age, at once entered 
the private sanctum, carrying a money-bag in one hand and a ledger in the 
other. 

" How many debtors were visited yesterday? " inquired M. Fortunat. 

"Two hundred and thirty seven." 

" What was the amount collected ? 
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" Eighty-nine francs." 

M. Isidore Fortunat's grimace was expressive of satisfaction. "Not 
Lad," said he, " not at all bad." 

Then a singular performance began. M. Fortunat called over the names 
of his debtois, one by one, and the cashier answered each name by reading 
a memorandum written against it on the margin of a list he held. "Such 
a one," said the agent, "and such a one — and such — " Whereupon the 
cashier replied : " Has paid, two francs — was not at home — paid twenty 
sous — would not pay anything." 

How did it happen that I'd. Fortunat had so many debtors? This ques- 
tion can be easily answered. In settling bankrupts' estates it was easy for 
him to purchase a large number of debts which were considered worthless, 
at a trilling cost, and he reaped a bountiful harvest on a field which would 
have yielded nothing to another person. It was not because he was 
rigorous in his demands ; he conquered by patience, gentleness, and polite- 
ness, but ah.o by r.nwearjdng perseverance and tenacity. When he decided 
that a debtor was to pay him a certain sum, it was paid. He never relaxed 
in his elforts. Every other day some one was sent to visit the debtor, to 
follow him, and harass him ; he was surrounded by M. Fortunat's agents ; 
they pursued him to his office, shop, or caf6 — everywhere, continually, in- 
cessant!) 7 — and always with the most perfect urbanity. At last even the 
most determined succumbed ; to escape this frightful persecution, they, 
somehow or other, found the money to satisfy M. Fortunat's claim. Besides 
Victor Chupiu, he had five other agents whose business it was to visit these 
poor wretches. A lict was assigned to each man every morning ; and when 
evening came, he made his report to the cashier, who, in turn, reported to 
his employer. This branch of industry added considerably to the profits 
of M. Furtunat's other business, and was the third and last string to his 
bow. 

The report proceeded as usual, but it was quite evident that M. Fortunat's 
thoughts were elsewhere. He paused each moment to listen eagerly for the 
slightest sound out'dde, for before receiving the coal merchant he had told 
Victor Chupin to run to the Pare de Courcelles and ask M. Casimir for news 
of the Count cle Chalusse. He had done this more than an hour before; 
and Victor Chupin, who was usually so prompt, had not yet made his 
appearance. 

At last, however, he returned, whereupon M. Fortunat dismissed the 
cashier, and addressed his messenger : " Weil ? " he asked. 

" He is no longer living. They think he died without a will, and that 
the pretty young lady will be turned out of the house." 

Tins information agreed so perfectly with 21. Fortunat's presentiments 
that he did r,y; even wince, but calmly asked: "Will Casimir keep his 
appointment ? " 

" He told me that he would endeavour to come, and I'd wager a hundred 
to one that he will be there ; he would travel ten leagues to put something 
good into his stomach." 

M. Fortunat's opinion coincided with Chupir.'s. " Very well," said he. 
" Only you were a long time on the road, Victor." 

" That's true ni'sieur ; but I had a little matter of my own to attend to 
— a matter of a hundred francs, if yon please." 

M. Fortunat knit his brows angrily. " It's only right to attend to 
business," said he ; " but you think too much of money, Victor — altogether 
too much. You are insatiable." 
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The young man proudly lifted his head, and with an. air of importance, 
replied : " I have so many responsibilities — " 
" Responsibilities ! — you V " 

"Yes, indeed, m'aieur. And why not? My poor, good mother hasn't 
been able to work J or a year, and who would care for her if I didn't? 
Certainly not my lather, the good-for-nothing scamp, who squandered all 
the Duke de Sairmeuse's money without giving us a sou of it. De-side;',. I'm 
like other men, I'm anxious to be rich, and enjoy myself. I should like to 
ride in my carriage like other people do. And whenever a r/amin, such as 
I was once, opened the door for me, I should put a nve-fiY/.ie, piece in his 
hand — " 

He was interrupted by Madame Dodelin, the worthy housekeeper, who 
rushed into the room without knocking, in a terrible state of excitement. 
"Monsieur ! " she exclaimed, in the same tone as if she ■■■. \JdH nave called 
"Fire ! " " here is Monsieur de Valorsay." 

M. Fortunat sprang up and turned extremely pale. " What to the 
devil brings him here?''' he anxiously stammered. "Tell him that I've 
gone out — tell him — " 

But it was useless, for the marquis at that very moment entered the 
room, and the agent could only dismiss his housekeeper and Chupin. 

M. de Valorsay seemed to be very angry, and it looked as if he meant 
to give vent to ids passion. Indeed, as soon as ho was alone with M 
Fortunat, he began : " So this is the way you betray your friends, Master 
Twenty-per-Cent ! Why did you deceive nie last night about the ten 
thousand francs you had promised me ? Why didn't you tell me the truth? 
You knew of the misfortune that had befallen M. de Chalusse. I heard of 
it first scarcely an hour ago through a letter from Madame Leon." 

M. Fortunat hesitated somewhat. He was a quiet man, opposed to 
violence of any kind ; and it seemed to him that M. de Valorsay was twDi- 
ing and turning his cane in a most ominous manner. "I must confess, 
Monsieur le Marquis," he at last replied, " that I had not the courage to 
tell you of the dreadful misfortune which had befallen us." 

"How— cw?" 

"Certainly. If you lose the hope of several millions, I also lose the 
amount I advanced to you, forty thousand francs — my entire fortune. And 
yet, you see that I don't complain. Do as I do — confess that the g;rae 
is lost." 

The marquis was listening with an air of suppressed wrath ; his face was 
crimson, there was a dark frown on his brow, and his hands were clinched. 
He wasappaiently furious with passion, but in reality he was perfectly self- 
possessed. The best proof that can be given of his coolness is that he was 
carefully studying M. Fortunat's face, and trying to discover the agent's 
real intentions under his meaningless words. He had expected to find " his 
clear extortioner," exasperated by his loss, cursing .and swearing, and 
demanding his money— but not at all. He f;>und him more gentle and calm, 
3oldcr and more reserved than ever; brimful of resignation indeed, and 
preaching submission to the inevitable. "What can this mean?" he 
thought, with an anxious heart. " What mischief is the scoundrel plotting 
■low? I'd wager a thousand to one that he's forging some thunderbolt to 
31'ush me." And, in a haughty tone, he s:.id aloud : 

" In a word, you desert nil-." 

With a deprecatory vesture, M. Foi tunat exclaimed : " I desert you, 
Monsieur 1c Marquis ! What have I. done that yon should think so ill of 
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me? Alas! circumstances are the only traitors. I shouldn't like to deprive 
you of the courage you so much need, but, honestly, it would be folly to 
struggle against destiny. How can you hope to succeed in your plans ? 
Have you not resorted to every possible expedient to prolong your appar- 
ently brilliant existence until the present time? Are you not at such a 
point that you must marry Mademoiselle Marguerite in a month's time, or 
perish ? And now the count's millions are lost ! If I might be allowed to 
give you some advice, I should say, ' The shipwreck is inevitable ; think 
only of saving yourself. ' By tact and shrewdness, you might yet save 
something from your creditors. Compromise with them. And if you need 
my services, here I am. Go to Is ice, and give me a power of attorney to 
act for you. From the debris of your fortune, I will undertake to guarantee 
you a competence which would satisfy many an ambitious man." 

The marquis laughed sneeringly. "Excellent!" he exclaimed. "You 
would rid yourself of me and recover your forty thousand francs at the 
same time. A very clever arrangement." 

M. Fortunat realised that his client understood him ; but what did it 
matter ? "I assure you — " he began. 

But the marquis silenced him with a contemptuous gesture. "Let us 
stop this nonsense," said he. "We understand each other better than 
that. I have never made any attempt to deceive you, nor have I ever sup- 
posed that I had succeeded in doing so, and pray do me the honour to con- 
sider me as shrewd as yourself." And still refusing to listen to the agent, 
he continued : " If I have come to you, it is only because the case is not so 
desperate as you suppose. I still hold some valuable cards which you are 
ignorant of. In your opinion, and every one else's, Mademoiselle Marguerite 
is ruined. But I know that she is still worth three millions, at the very 
least." 

' ' Mademoiselle Marguerite ? " 

"Yes, Monsieur Twenty -per-Cent. Let her become my wife, and the 
very next day I will place her in possession of an income of a hundred and 
fifty thousand francs. But she must marry me first ; and this scornful 
maiden will not grant me her hand unless I can convince her of my love 
and di-interesteiineso." 

" But your rival ? " 

M. de Yalorsay gave a nervous start, but quickly controlled himself. 
" He no longer exists. Read this day's Figaro, and you will be edified. I 
have no rival now. If I can only conceal my financial embarrassment a 
little longer, she is mine. A friendless and homeless girl cannot defend 
herself long in Paris — especially when she has an adviser like Madame Leon. 
Oh ! I shall win her ! I shall have her ! — she is a necessity to me. Now 
you can judge if it would be wise on your part to deprive me of your assis- 
tance. Would you like to know what I want ? Simply this — the means to 
sustain me two or three months longer — some thirty thousand francs. You 
can procure the money — will you ? It would make, in all, seventy thousand 
francs that I should owe you, and I will promise to pay you two hundred 
and fifty thousand if I succeed — and I shall succeed ! Such profit is worth 
some risk. Reflect, and decide. But no more subterfuges, if you please. 
Let your answer be plain yes or no." 

Without a second's hesitation, M. Fortunat replied, "No." 

The flush on the marquis's face deepened, and his voice became a trifle 
harsher ; but that was all. " Confess then, that you have resolved to ruin 
me," he said, " Yon refuse before you have heard me to the end, Wait, 
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at least, until I have told you my plans, and shown you the solid foundation 
which my hopes rest upon." 

But M. Foi'tunat had resolved to listen to nothing. He wished for no 
explanations, so distrustful was he of himself — so much did he fear that his 
adventurous nature would urge him to incur further risk. He was posi- 
tively afraid of the Marquis de Valorsay's eloquence ; besides, lie knew well 
enough that the person who consents to listen is at least half convinced. 
"Tell me nothing, monsieur," he hastily answered ; "it would be useless. 
I haven't the money. If I had given you ten thousand francs last night, I 
should have been compelled to borrow them of M. Prosper Bertomy. And 
even if I had the money, I should still say 'Impossible.' Every man has 
his system — his theory, you know. Mine is, never to run after my money. 
With me, whatever I may lose, I regard it as finally lost ; I think no more 
about it, and turn to something else. So your forty thousand francs have 
already been entered on my profit and loss account. And yet it would be 
easy enough for you to repay me, if you would follow my advice and go 
quietly into bankruptcy." 

"Never!" interrupted M. de Valorsay ; "never! I do not wish to 
temporize," he continued. " I will save all, or save nothing. If you refuse 
me your help, I shall apply elsewhere. I will never give my good friends, 
who detest me, and whom I cordialty hate in return, the delicious joy of 
seeing the Marquis de Valorsay fall step by step from the high position he 
has occupied. I will never truckle to the men whom I have eclipsed for 
fifteen years. No, never ! I would rather die, or even commit the greatest 
crime ! " 

He suddenly checked himself, a trifle astonished, perhaps, by his own 
plain-speaking ; and, for a moment, he and M. Fortunat looked into each 
other's eyes, striving to divine their respective secret thoughts. 

The marquis was the first to speak. "And so," said he, in a tone which 
he strove to make persuasive, but which was threatening instead, "it is 
settled — your decision is final ? " 

"Final." 

"You will not even condescend to listen to my explanation ? " 

" It would be a loss of time." 

On receiving this cruel reply, M. de Valorsay struck the desk such a for- 
midable blow with his clenched fist that several bundles of papers fell to 
the floor. His anger was not feigned now. " What are you plotting, 
then? "he exclaimed; "and what do you intend to do? What is your 
object in betraying me ? Take care ! It is my life that I am going to 
defend, and as truly as there is a C4od in heaven, I shall defend it well. A 
man who is determined to blow his brains out if ho is defeated, is a terribly 
dangerous adversary. Woe to you, if I ever find you standing between me 
and the Count de Chalusse's millions ! " 

Every drop of blood had fled from M. Fortunat's face, still his mien was 
composed and dignified. "You do wrong to threaten me," said he. "I 
don't fear you in the least. If I were your enemy, I should bring suit 
against you for the forty thousand francs you owe me. I should not obtain 
my money, of course, but I could shatter the tottering edifice of your for- 
tune by a single blow. Besides, you forget that T possess a copy of our 
agreement, signed by your own hand, and that I have only to show it to 
Mademoisclle"Margucrito to give her a just opinion of yum- disinterested- 
ness. Let us sever our connection now, monsieur, and each go his own way 
without reference to the other. If you should succeed you v. ill icpay me." 
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Victory penciled upon the agent's banner, and it was with a feeling of 
pride that he saw his noble client depart, white and speechless with ra^e. 
'• What a rascal that marquis is," he muttered. "I would certainly warn 
Madeinoi-.il': Marguerite, poor girl, if I were not so much afraid of him." 



XIV 

M. C/."Ti,ur;, the deceased Count do Cbalusse's valet, was neither better nor 
worse rhan most of his fellows. Old men tell us that there formerly existed 
a race of faithful servants, who considered themselves a part of the family 
that employed them, and who unhesitatingly embraced its interests and its 
ideas. At the same time their masters requited their devotion by ellicaeious 
protection and provision for the future. But such masters and such servants 
are now-a-ilays only found in the old melodramas performed at the Ambhai, 
in •' The Emigre," for instance, or in " The Last of theChateauvicux." At 
present servants wander from one house to another, looking on their abode 
as a mere inn where they may find shelter till they are disposed for another 
journey. And families receive them as transient, anil not unfrequently as 
dangerous, guests, whom it is always wise to treat with distrust. The key 
of the wine-cellar is not confided to these unreliable inmates ; they are 
intrusted with the charge of little else than the children — a practice which 
is often productive of terrible results. 

M. Casimir was no doubt honest, in the strict sense of the word. He 
would have scorned to rob his master of a ten sous piece ; and yet lie would 
not have hesitated in the least to defraud him of a hundred francs, if an 
opportunity had presented itself. Vain and rapacious in disposition, ho 
consoled himself by refusing to obey any one save his employer, by envying 
him witli his whole heart, and by cursing fate for not having made him the 
Count de Chalusse instead of the Count de Chalusse's servant. As he 
received high wages, he served passably well ; but he employed the best 
part of his energy in watching the count. He scented some great family 
secret in the household, and lie felt angry and humiliated that this secret 
had not been intrusted to his discretion. And if he had discovered nothing, 
it was because M. de Chalusse had been caution personified, as Madame 
Leon had declared. 

Thus it happened that when M. Casimir saw Mademoiselle Marguerite 
and the count searching in the garden for the fragments of a letter de- 
stroyed in a paroxysm of rage which he had personally witnessed, his 
natural curiosity was heightened to such a degree as to become unendur- 
able. He would have given a mouth's wages, and something over, to have 
known the contents of that letter, the fragments of which were being so 
carefully collected by the count. And when he heard M. do Chalusse tell 
Mademoiselle Marguerite that the most important part of the letter was 
still lacking, and saw his master relinquish his fruitless search, the worthy 
valet vowed that he would be more skilful or more fortunate than hia 
master ; and after diligent effort, he actually succeeded in recovering five 
tiny scraps of paper, which had been blown into the shrubbery. 

They were covered with delicate handwriting, a lady's unquestionably ; 
but he was utterly unable to extract the slightest meaning from them. 
Nevertheless, he proerved them with jealous care, and was careful not to 
way that he had iound them. The incoherent words which he had deei- 
p'.-a-d cij Ibi.A ssraps of paper mixed strangely )n his bi am, and he grew 
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more and more anxious to learn what connection there was between this 
letter and the count's attack. This explains his extreme readiness to 
search the count's clothes when Mademoiselle Marguerite told him to look 
for the key of the escritoire. And fortune favoured him, for he not only 
found the key, but he also discovered the torn fragments of the letter, and 
having crumpled them up in the palm of his hand, lie contrived to slip 
them into Ilia pocket. Fruitless dexterity ! M. Casimir had joined these 
scraps to the fragments he had found himself, he had read and re-read the 
epistle, but it told him nothing ; or, at least, the information it conveyed 
was so vague and incomplete that it heightened his curiosity all the more. 
Once he almost decided to give the letter to Mademoiselle Marguerite, but 
he resisted this impulse, saying to himself: "'Ah, no; I'm not such a 
fool ! It might bo of use to her." 

And M. Casimir had no desire to be of service to this unhappy girl, who 
had always treated him with kindness. He hated her, under the pretence 
that she was not in her proper place, that no one knew who or what she 
was, and that it was absurd that he — he, Casimir — should be compelled to 
receive orders from her. The infamous slander which Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite had overheard on her way homo from church, '• There goes the rich 
Count de Chalusse's mistress," was M. Casimir's work. He had sworn to 
he avenged on this haughty creature ; and no one can say what he might 
have attempted, if it had not been for the intervention of the magistrate. 
Imperatively called to order, M. Casimir consoled himself by the thought 
that the magistrate had intrusted him with eight thousand francs and the 
charge of the establishment. Nothing could have pleased him better. 
First and foremost it afforded him a magnificent opportunity to display 
his authority and act the master, and it also enabled him to carry out his 
compact with Victor Chupin, and repair to the rendezvous which M. 
Isidore Fortunat had appointed. 

Leaving his comrades to watch the magistrate's operations, he sent M. 
Bourigeau to report the count's death at the district mayor's office, and 
then lighting a cigar he walked out of the house, and strolled leisurely up 
the Hue de Courcelles. The place appointed for his meeting with M. 
Fortunat was on the Boulevard Haussmann, almost opposite Binder's the 
famous carriage builder. Although it was rather a wine-shop than a 
restaurant, a capital breakfast could be obtained there as M. Casimir had 
ascertained to his satisfaction several times before. "Has no one called 
for me ? " he asked, as he went in. 

" No one." 

He consulted his watch, and evinced considerable surprise. "Not yet 
noon ! " he exclaimed, " I'm in advance ; and as that is the case, give me a 
glass of absinthe and a newspaper." 

He was obeyed with far more alacrity than his deceased master had ever 
required him to show, and he forthwith plunged into the report of the 
doings at the Bourse, with the eagerness of a man who has an all-sutficient 
reason for his anxiety in a drawer at home. Having emptied one glass of 
absinthe, he was about to order a second, when he felt a tap on the shoulder, 
and on turning round he beheld M. Isidore Fortunat. 

In accordance with his wont, the agent was attired in a style of severe 
elegance — with gloves ami boots lifting him to perfection— but an unusually 
winning smile played upon his lip* " ,r ou see L have linen waiting for 
you," exclaimed INT. Casiiiiir. 

"I am late, Cs t> C ." replied M. !•'<• at, "but wo will do our best to 
vol. [ ;: 
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make up for lost time ; for, I trust, you will do mc the honour of break- 
fasting with me ? " 

'• lteally, I don't know that I ought." 

" Yes, yes, you must. They will give us a private room ; we must have 
a t:.Ik. : ' 

It was certainly not for the pleasure of the thing that M. Fortunat cul- 
tivated M. Casimir's acquaintance, and entertained him at breakfast. M. 
Vortimat, who was a very proud man, considered this connection somewhat 
beneath his dignity ; but at first, circumstances, and afterwards interest, 
had required him to overcome his repugnance. It was through the Count de 
<Jhaliis.se that he had made M. Casimir's acquaintance. While the count 
was employing the agent he had frequently sent his valet to him with 
messages and letters. Xaturally, M. Casimir had talked on these occasions, 
and tli'.' agent had listened to him ; hence this superficial friendship. Sub- 
sequently when the marriage contemplated by the Marquis de Valorsay 
was in course of preparation, M. Fortunat had profited of the opportunity 
to make the count's servant his spy ; and it had been easy to find a pretext 
for continuing the acquaintance, as M. Casimir was a speculator, or rather 
a dabbler in stocks and shares. So, whenever he needed information, M. 
Fortunat invited M. Ca-imir to breakfast, knowing the potent influence of 
a good bottle of wine ulfered at the right moment. It is needless to say 
that he exercised uncommon care in the composition of the nvnu on a dav 
like this when his future course depended, perhaps, on a word more or 

M. Ca-imir's eye sparkled as lie took his seat at the table opposite his 
entertainer. The crafty agent had chosen a little room looking out on to 
the boulevard. Xot that it was more spacious or elegant than the others, 
but it was isolated, and this was a very great advantage ; for everyone 
' knows how unsafe and perfidious are those so-called private rooms which 
are merely separated from each other by a thin partition, scarcely thicker 
than a sheet of paper. It was not long before M. Fortunat had reason to 
congratulate himself on his foresight, for the breakfast began with a dish 
of shrimps, and M. Casimir had not finished his twelfth, washed down by a 
glass of ehablis, before he declared that he could see no impropriety in con- 
riding certain things to a friend. 

The events of the morning had completely turned his head ; and gratified 
vault}' and good cheer excited him to such a degree that he discoursed with 
unwonted volubility. With total disregard of prudence, he talked with 
inft-ceusable freedom of the Count de Chalusse, and M. de Valorsay, and 
especially of his enemy, Mademoiselle Marguerite. "For it is she,' he 
exclaimed, rapping on the table with his knife — "it is she who has taken 
the missing millions ! ! ! low she did it, no one will ever know, for she has 
not an equal in craftiness; but it's she who has stolen them, I'm sure of it ! 
I would have taken my oath to that effect before the magistrate, and I 
would have proved it, too, if he hadn't taken her part because she's pretty 
— tor she is devilishly pretty." 

Even if M. Fortunat had wished to put in a word or two, he could have 
found no opportunity. But his guest's loquacity did not displease him ; it 
gave him an opportunity for reflection. Strange thoughts arose in his mind, 
and connecting M. Casimir's affirmations with the assurances of the Marquis 
de Valorsay, he was amazed at the coincidence. " It's very singular ! " he 
thought. " Has this girl really stolen the money? and has the marquis 
discovered the fact through Madame Leon, and determined to profit by the 
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theft? In that case, I may get my money had', after all ! I must look 
into the matter." 

A partridge and a bottle of Poniard full., wed the shrimps and chahlis ; 
and M. Casimir's loquacity increased, and his voice rose higher and higher. 
He wandered from one absurd story to another, and from slander to slander, 
until suddenly, and without the slightest warning, he began to speak of the 
mysterious letter which lie considered the undoubted cause of the count's 
illness. 

At the first word respecting this missive, 2,1. Fortunat started violently. 
"Nonsense!'' said he, with an incredulous air. " Why the devil should 
this letter have had such an iniluence?" 

•' I don't know. Eat it is certain — it had." And, in support of his asser- 
tion, he told if. Fortunat how the count had destroyed the letter almost 
without reading it, and how he had afterwards searched for the fragments, 
in order to find an address it had contained. " And I'm quite sure," said 
the valet, '' that the count intended to apply to you for the address of the 
person who "wrote the letter." 

" Are you sure of that '! " 

" As sure as I am of drinking Poniard ! " exclaimed M. Casimir, draining 
his glass. 

Rarely had the agent experienced such emotion. He did not doul.it, but 
what this missive contained the solution of the mystery. " Were the 
scraps of this letter found ? " he asked. 

"I have them," cried the valet, triumphantly. "I have them in my 
pocket, and, what's more, 1 have the whole of them ! " 

This declaration made if. Fortunat turn pale with delight. "Indeed — 
indeed ! " said he, " it must be a strange production." 

His companion pursed up his lips disdainfully. "May be so, may be 
not," he retorted. " It's impossible to understand a word of it. The only 
thing certain about it is that it was written by a woman." 

"Ah !" 

"Yes, by a former mistress, undoubtedly. And, naturally, she asks for 
money for a child. Women of that class always do so. They've tried the 
game with me more than a dozen times, but I'm not so easily caught." And 
bursting with vanity, he related three or four love affairs in which, accord- 
ing to his own account, he must have played a most ignoble part. 

If M. Fortunat's chair had been a gridiron, heated by an excellent fire, 
he could not have felt more uncomfortable. After pouring out bumper 
after bumper for his guest, he perceived that he had gone too far, and that 
it would not be easy to check him. " And this letter ? " lie interrupted, at 
last. 

"Well?" 

" You promised to let me read it." 

"That's true — that's quite true; but it would be as well to have some 
mocha first, would it not? What if we ordered some mocha, eh ? " 

Cull'ce was served, and when the waiter had closed the door, M. Casimir 
drew the letter, the scraps of which were lixed together, from his pocket, 
ami unfolded it, saying: ' ■ Attention ; I'm going to read." 

This did not suit JN1. lYrtunat's fancy. He would infinitely have pre- 
ferred perusing it himself : but it is impossible to argue with an intoxicated 
man, and so _\P Casimir with a more and nunc indistinct enunciation read 
as follows: "' Paris, October 1!, 1NI> --.' So the lady lives in Paris, as 
usual. After this she puts neither monsieur, nor my friend, nor dear 
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count,' nothing at all. She be-ins abruptly : " Once before, many years 
ago, I came to you as a suppliant. You were pitiless, and did not even 
deign to answer me. And yet, as I told you, I was on the verge of a 
terrible precipice ; my brain was reeling, vertigo had seized hold of mo. 
Deserted, I was wandering about Paris, homeless and penniless, and my 
child was starving ! ' " 

M. Casimir paused to laugh. " That's like all the rest of them,'' he ex- 
claimed, " that is exactly like all the rest ! I've ten such letters in my 
drawer, even more imperative in their demands. If you'll come home with 
me after breakfast, I'll show them to you. We'll have a hearty laugh over 
them ! " 

"Let us finish this first." 

"Of course." And he resumed: "'If I had been alone, I should not 
have hesitated. I was so wretched that death seemed a refuge to mo. But 
what was to become of my child ? Should I kill him, and destroy my- 
self afterwards ? I thought of doing so, but I lacked the courage. And 
what 1 implored you in pity to give me, was rightfully mine. I had only 
to present myself at your house and demand it. Alas ! I did not know 
that then. I believed myself bound by a solemn oath, and you inspired me 
with inexpressible terror. And still I could not see my child die of starva- 
tion before my very eyes. So I abandoned myself to my fate, and I have 
sunk so low that I have been obliged to separate from my son. He must 
not know the shame t« which lie owes his livelihood. And he is ignorant 
even of my existence. " 

M. Fortunat was as motionless as if he had been turned to stone. After 
the information he had obtained respecting the count's past, and after 
the story told him by Madame Ynntrasson, he could scarcely doubt. 
"This letter," he thought, "can only be from Mademoiselle Hennine de 
Chalusse. " 

However, LI. Casimir resumed his reading : " ' If I apply to you again, if 
from the depth of infamy into which I have fallen, I again call upon you 
for help, it is because I am at the end of my resources — because, before I 
die, I must see my son's future assured. It is not a fortune that I ask for 
him, but sufficient to live upon, and I expect to receive it from you.' " 

Once more the valet paused in his perusal of the letter to remark. 
" There it is a cram — sufficient to live upon, and I expect to receive it from 
you ! — Excellent ! "Women are remarkable creatures, upon my word ! But 
listen to flie rest ! ' It is absolutely necessary that I should see you as 
soon as possible. Oblige me, therefore, by calling to-morrow, October loth, 
at the Hotel de Homburg, in the Rue du Heldcr. You will ask for Madame 
Lucy Huntle3 r , and they will conduct you to me. I shall expect you from 
three o'clock to six. -Come. I implore you, come. It is painful to me to 
add that if I do not hear from you, I am resolved to demand and nhtain — no 
matter what may be the consequences — the means which I have, so far, 
asked of you on my bended knees and with clasped hands.' " 

Having finished the letter, 11. Casimir laid it on the table, and poured 
out a glassful of brandy, which he drained at a single draught. "And 
that's all," he remarked. " X o signature — not even an initial. It was a 
so-called respectable woman who wrote that. They never sign their notes, 
the hussies ! for fear of compromising themselves, as I've reason to know." 
And so saying, he laughed the idiotic laugh of a man who has been drinking 
immoderately. " If I had time," he resumed, "I should make some in- 
quiries about this Madame Lucy Huntley — a feigned name, evidently. I 
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should like to know — But v. hat's the matter with you, Monsieur Fortunat ? 
You are as pale as death. Are you ill ? " 

To tell the truth, the agent did look as if he were indisposed. "Thanks/' 
he stammered. "I'm very well, only I just remembered that some one is 
waiting for me." 

"Who?" 

"A client." 

"Nonsense ! " rejoined the valet, "make some excuse ; let him go about 
his business. Aren't you rich enough ? Pour us out another glass of wine ; 
it will make you all right again." 

M. Fortunat complied, but ho performed the task so awkwardly, or, rather, 
so skilfully, that he drew towards him, with his sleeve, the letter which was 
lying beside M. Casimir's plate. " To your health," said the valet. " To 
yours," replied M. Fortunat. And in drawing back the arm he had ex- 
tended to chink glasses with his guest, he caused the letter to fall on his knees. 

M. Casimir, who had not observed this successful manoeuvre, was trying 
to light his cigar ; and while vainly consuming a large quantity of matches 
in the attempt, he exclaimed: "What you just said, my friend, means 
that you would like to desert me. That won't do, my dear fellow ! You 
are going home with me ; and I will read you some love-letters from a 
woman of the world. Then we will go to Mourloup's, and play a game of 
billiards. That's the place to enjoy one's self. You'll see Joseph, of the 
Commarin household, a splendid comedian." 

"Very well ; but first I must settle the score here." 

"Yes, pay." 

M. Fortunat rang for his bill. He had obtained more information than 
he expected ; he had the letter in his pocket, and he had now only one de- 
sire, to rid himself of M. Casimir. But this wr. no easy task. Drunken 
men cling tenaciously to their friends ; and M. Fortunat was asking himself 
what strategy he could employ, when the waiter entered, and said : 
" There's a very light-complexioned man here, who looks as if he were a 
huissier's clerk. He wishes to speak with you, gentlemen." 

"Ah! it's Chupin !" exclaimed the valet. "He is a friend. Let him 
come in, and bring us another glass. ' The more the merrier,' as the saying 
goes." 

What could Chupin want ? M. Fortunat had no idea, but he was none 
the less grateful for his coming, being determined to hand this troublesome 
Casimir over to his keeping. On entering the room Chupin realised the 
valet's condition at the first glance, and his face clouded. He bowed po- 
litely to M. Fortunat, but addressed Casimir in an extremely discontented 
tone. "It's three o'clock," said he, " and I've come, as we agreed, to 
arrange with you about the count's funeral." 

These words had the effect of a cold shower-bath on M. Casimir. " Upon 
my word, I had forgotten — forgotten entirely, upon my word ! " And the 
thought of his condition, and the responsibility he had accepted, coming 
upon him at the same time, he continued : " Good Heavens ! I'm in a nice 
state ! It is all I can do to stand. What will they think at the house ? 
What will they say ?" 

M. Fortunat had drawn his clerk a little on one side. "Victor," said he, 
quickly and earnestly, "I must go at once. Everything has been paid for; 
but in case you need some money for a cab or anything of the sort, here 
are ten francs. If there's any you don't use, keep it for yourself. I leave 
this fool in your charge ; take care of him. " 
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The sight of the ten franc piece made Chupin's face brighten a little. 
"Very well,"' he replied. "I understand the business. I served my 
apprentice-hip as a 'guardian angel' when my grandmother keot the 
l'onri'-n-.'-- 

" Above all, don't let him return home in his present state." 

"Have no fears, monsieur, I must talk business with him, and so I shall 
have him all right in a jiil'y." And as M. Fortunat made his escape, 
Ohupin beckoned to the waiter, and said : 

"Fetch me some very strong coffee, a handful of salt, and a lemon. 
There's nothing better for bringing a drunken man to his senses." 



M. FuRTiWAT left the restaurant, almost on the run, for he feared that he 
might be pursued and overtaken by M. Cashnir. But after he had gone 
a couple of hundred paces, he paused, not so much to take breath, as to 
collect his scattered wits ; and though the weather was cold, lie seated 
himself on a bench to rei'ect. 

Never in all his changeful life had he known such intense anxiety and 
torturing suspense as he had just experienced in that little room in the 
restaurant, lie had longed for positive information and he had obtained it ; 
but it had upset all his plans and annihilated all his hopes. Imagining 
that the count's heirs had been lost sight of, he had determined to 
find them and make a bargain with them, before they learned that they 
were worth their millions. But on the contrary, these heirs were close at 
hand, watching M. do C'halusse, and knowing their rights so well that 
they were ready to fight for them. "For it was certainly the count's 
sister who wrote the letter which I have in my pocket," he murmured. 
" Not wishing to receive him at her own home, she prudently appointed a 
meeting at a hotel. But what about this name of Huntley ? Is it really 
hers, or is it only assumed for the occasion? Is it the name of the man 
who enticed her from home, or is it tire name given to the son from whom 
she has separated her.-.elf ? " 

But after all what was the use of all these conjectures. There was but 
one certain and positive thing, and this was that the money he had counted 
upon had escaped him ; and he experienced as acute a pang as if he had 
lost forty thousimd francs a second time. Perhaps, at that moment, he 
was sorry that he had severed his connection with the marquis. Still, he was 
not the man to despond, however desperate his plight might appear, without 
an attempt to better his situation. He knew how many surprising and 
sudden changes in fortune have been brought about by some apparently 
trivial action. " I must discover this sister," he said to himself—" I must; 
ascertain her position and her plans. If she has no one to advise her, I 
will offer my services ; and who knows — " 

A cab was passing ; M. Fortunat hailed it, and ordered the Jehu to drive 
him to the Rue du Holder, No. 43, Hotel de Homburg. 

Was it by chance or premeditation that this establishment had received 
the name of one of the gambling dens of Europe? Perhaps the following 
information may serve to answer the question. The Hotel de Homburg 
was one of those flash hostelries frequented by adventurers of distinction, 

Sea "Lecoq the Detective" by Emile Gaboriau. 
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who are attracted to Paris by the millions that are annually squandered 
there. Spurious counts and questionable Russian princesses were sure to 
find a cordial welcome three with princely luxury, moderate prices, and — 
but very little confidence. Each person was called by the title which it 
pleased him to give on las arrival — Excellency or Prince, according to his 
fancy. He could also find numerous servants carefully drilled to play the 
part of old family retainers, and carriages upon which the most elaborate 
coat-of-arms could be painted at an hour's notice. Nor was there any 
difficulty whatever in immediately procuring all the accessories of a life of 
grandeur — all that is needful to dazzle the unsuspecting, to throw dust in 
people's eyes, and to dupe one's chance acquaintances. All these things 
were provided without delay, by the month, by the day or by the hour, 
just as the applicant pleased. But there was no such thing as credit there. 
Bills were presented every evening, to those lodgers who did not pay in 
advance : and he who could not, or would not, settle the score, even if he 
were Excellency or Prince, was requested to depart at once, and his trunks 
were held as security. 

When M. Fortunat entered the office of the hotel, a woman, with a 
crafty looking face, was holding a conference with an elderly gentleman, 
who had a black velvet skull-cap on his head, and a magnifying glass in 
his hand. They applied their eyes to the glass in turn, and were engaged 
in examining some very handsome diamonds, which had no doubt been 
offered in lieu of money by some noble but impecunious foreigner. On 
hearing M. Fortunat enter, the woman looked up. 

" What do you desire, monsieur ? " she inquired, politely. 

" I wish to see Madame Lucy Huntley." 

The woman did not reply at first, but raised her eyes to the ceiling, as if 
she were reading there the list of all the foreigners of distinction who 
honoured the Hotel de Homburg by their presence at that moment. 
"Lucy Huntley!" she repeated. "I don't recollect that name! I don't 
think there's such a person in the house — Lucy Huntley ! What kind of a 
person is she ? " 

For many reasons M. Fortunat could not answer. First of all, lie did 
not know. But he was not in the least disconcerted, and he avoided the 
question without the slightest embarrassment, at the same time trying to 
quicken the woman's faulty memory. "The person I wished to see was 
here on Friday, between three and six in the afternoon ; and she was 
waiting for a visitor with an anxiety which could not possibly have escaped 
your notice." 

This detail quickened the memory of the man with the magnifying glass 
— none other than the woman's husband and landlord of the hotel. "Ah ! 
the gentleman is speaking of the lady of No. 2 — you remember — the same 
who insisted upon having the large private room." 

"To be sure," replied the wile; "where could my wits have been!" 
And turning to M. Fortunat: "Excuse my forgetfulness," she added. 
"The lady is no longer in the house ; she only remained here for a few 
hours." 

This reply did not surprise M. Fortunat — he had expected it ; and yet 
he assumed an air of the utmost consternation. "Only a few hours !" 
he repeated, like a despairing echo. 

" Yes, monsieur. She arrived here about eleven o'clock in the mornino-, 
with only a large valise by way of luggage, and she left that same eveniiK' 
at eight o'clock." 
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" Alas ! anti where was she going ? " 

"She didn't tell me." 

You might have sworn that M. Fortunat was about to burst into tears. 
" Poor Lucy ! " said he, in a tragical tone ; "it was for me, madame, that 
she was waiting. But it was only this morning that I received her letter 
appointing a meeting here. She must have been in despair. The post 
can't be depended cm ! " 

The husband and wife simultaneously shrugged their shoulders, and the 
expression of their faces unmistakeably implied : '' What can we do about 
it V It is no business of ours. Don't trouble us." 

But M. Fortunat was not the man to be dismayed by such a trifle. 

'■ she was taken to the railway station, no doubt," lie insisted. 

" Really, I know nothing about it." 

"You told me just now that she had a larco valise, so she could not have 
left your hotel on foot. She must have asked for a vehicle. Who was 
sent to fetch it ': One of your boys ? If I could find the driver I should, 
perhaps, be aide to obtain some valuable information from him." 

The husband and wife exchanged a whole volume of suspicions in a single 
glance. M. Isidore Fortunat's appearance was incontestably respectable, 
but they were well aware that those strange men styled detectives are 
perfectly conversant with the art of dressing to perfection. So the hotel- 
keeper quickly decided on his course. ''Your idea is an excellent one," 
he said to M. Fortunat. "This lady must certainly have taken' a vehicle 
on leaving ; and what is more, it must have been a vehicle belonging to 
the hotel. If vou will follow me, we will make some inquiries on the 
subject." 

And rising with a willingn.-s that augured well for their success, he 
led the agent into the courtyard, where five or six vehicles were stationed, 
while the drivers lounged on a bench, chatting and smoking their pipes. 
" Which of you was employed by a lady yesterday evening at about eight 
o'clock ': " 

•' What so; c of a person was she ? " 

"She was a handsome woman, between thirty and forty years' old, very 
fair, rather scout, and dre;sed in black. She had a lar_'e Russia-leather 
travelling-bag." 

" I took her." answered one of the drivers promptly. 

M. Fortunat advanced towards the man w itli open arms, and with such 
eagerness that it might have been supposed he meant to embrace him. 
''Ah, my worthy fellow I " he exclaimed, " you can save my life !" 

The driver looked exceedingly pleased. He was thinking that this 
gentleman would certainly require his salvation by a magnificent gratuity, 
'■ What do you want of me ? " he asked. 

" Tell me where you drove this lady ? " 

'" I took her to the Rue de Ferry." 

"To what number ? " 

"Ah, I can't tell. I've forgotten it." 

But M. Fortunat no longer felt any anxiety. "Very good," said he. 
"You've forgotten it — that's not at ail strange. But you would know the 
house again, wouldn't vou ? " 

" Undoubtedly I should." 

" Will you take me there?" 

" Certainly, sir. This is my vehicle." 

The hunter of missing heirs at once climbed inside ; but it was not 
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until the carriage had left the courtyard that the landlord returned to his 
office. " That man must be a detective," ho remarked to his wife. 

" So I fancy." 

" It's strange we're not acquainted with him. Ho must be a new member 
of the force." 

But M. Fortunat was quite indifferent as to what impression he had left 
behind him at the Hotel de Homburg, for he never expected to set foot 
there again. The one essential thing was that he had obtained the infor- 
mation he wished for, and even a description of the lady, and he felt that 
he was now really on the track. The vehicle soon reached the Rue de 
Berry, and drew up in front of a charming little private house. "Here 
we are, monsieur," said the driver, bowing at the door. 

M. Fortunat sprang nimbly on to the pavement, and handed five francs 
to the coachman, who went off growling and swearing, for he thought the 
reward a contemptibly small one, coming as it did from a man whose life 
had been saved, according to his own confession. However, the person the 
Jehu anathematized certainly did not hear him. Standing motionless where 
he had alighted, M. Fortunat scrutinized the house in front of him with 
close attention. " So she lives here," he muttered. "This is the place; 
but I can't present myself without knowing her name. I must make some 
inquiries." 

There was a wine-shop some fifty paces distant, and thither M. Fortunat 
hastened, and ordered a glass of currant syrup. As he slowly sipped the 
beverage, he pointed to the house in question, with an air of well-assumed 
indifference, and asked : " Whom does that pretty dwelling belong to ? " 

"To Madame Lia d'Argeles," answered the landlady. 

M. Fortunat started. Ho well remembered that this was the name the 
Marquis de Valorsay had mentioned when speaking of the vile conspiracy 
he had planned. It was at this woman's house that the man whom Made- 
moiselle Marguerite loved had been disgraced ! Still he managed to master 
his surprise, and in a light, frank tone he resumed: "What a pretty 
name ! And. what does this lady do ? " 

" What does she do ? Why, she amuses herself." 

M. Fortunat seemed astonished. " Dash it ! " said he. " She must 
amuse herself to good purpose to have a house like that. Is she pretty?" 

' ' That depends on taste. She's no longer young, at any rate ; but she 
has superb golden hair. And, oh ! how white she is — as white as snow, 
monsieur — as white as snow ! She has a fine figure as well, and a most 
distinguished bearing— pays cash, too, to the very last farthing." 

There could no longer be any doubt. The portrait sketched by the wine- 
vendor fully corresponded with the description given by the hotelkeeper 
in the Rue de Helder. Accordingly, M. Fortunat drained his glass, and 
threw fifty centimes on the counter. Then, crossing the street, he boldly 
rang at the door of Madame d'Argeles' house. If any one had asked him 
what he proposed doing and saying if he succeeded in effecting an entrance, 
he might have replied with perfect sincerity, " I don't know." The fact is, 
he had but one aim, one settled purpose in his mind. He was obstinately, 
furiously resolved to derive some benefit, small or great, from this mys- 
terious affair. As for the means of execution, he relied entirely on his 
audacity and sanrj-froid, convinced that they would not fail him when the 
decisive moment'eame. "First of all, I must see this lady," he said to 
himself. " The first words will depend solely upon my first impressions, 
After that, I shall be guided by circumstances," 
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An old serving-man, in a quiet tasteful livery, opened the door, whereupon 
M. Fortimat, in a tone of authority, asked — "Madame Lia d'Argeles ?" 

" Madame does not receive on Friday," was the reply. 

"With a petulant gesture. M. Fortimat rejoined : •■ All the same, I must 
speak with her to-day. It is on a matter of the greatest importance. Give 
her my card." So saying, he held out a bit of paste-board, on which, 
below his name, were inscribed the words : "Liquidations. Settlements 
effected for insolvent parties.'' 

"Ah ! that's a different thing," said the servant. "Will monsieur take 
the trouble to follow me? " 

M. Fortunat did take the trouble ; and he was conducted, into a lar^e 
drawing-room where he was requested to sit down and await madame's 
coming. Left to himself, he began an inventory of the apartment, as a 
general studies the ground on which he is about to give battle. No trace 
remained of the unfortunate scene of the previous night, save a broken 
candelabrum on the chimney-piece. It was the one which Pascal Ferailleui' 
had armed himself with, when they talked of searching him, and which he 
had thrown down in the courtyard, as lie left the house. But this detail 
did not attract M. Fortunat's attention. The only thing that puzzled him 
was the large reil.ctor placed above the chandelier, and it took him some 
time to fathom with what object it was placed there. Whithout precisely 
intimidating him. the luxurious appointments of the house aroused his 
astonishment. ■'Everything here is in princely style," he muttered, 
" and this show- that all the lunatics are not at Charenion yet. If Madame 
(VArgeles lack.. '.1 bread in days gone by, she does so no longer — that' 1 " 
evident.'' 

Naturally enough this reflection led him to wonder why such a rich 
woman should become the Marquis de Valorsay's accomplice, and lend a 
hand in so vile and cowardly a plot, which horrified even him — Fortimat. 
•' For she must lie an accomplice," he thought. 

And he marvelled at the freak of fate which had connected the unfortunate 
man who had bc-"m sacrificed with the uuaekiiev.. ledged daughter, and the 
cast-off sister, of the Count de Chalusse. A vague presentiment, the myste- 
rious voice of in-tinct. warned him, moreover, that his profit in the affair 
would depend upon tiie antagonism, or alliance, of Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite and Madame d'Argeles. But his meditations were suddenly inter- 
rupted by the sound of a discussion in an adjoining room. He stepped 
elderly forward, hoping to hoar something, and he did hear a man saying 
in a coarse voice : " "What ! I leave an interesting game, and lose precious 
time in corning to offer you my services, and you receive me like this ! 
Zounds ! madame, this will teach me not to meddle with what doesn't con- 
cern me, in future. So. good-bye. my dear lady. You'll learn some day, 
to your cost, the real nature of tins villain of a Coralth whom you now de- 
fend so warmly." 

This name of Coralth was also one of those which were engraven upon 
M. Fortunat's memory : and yet he did not notice it at the moment. His 
attention was so absorbed by what he had just heard that he could not fix 
his mind upon the object of his mission ; and he only abandoned his con- 
jectures on hearing a rustlinc of skirts against the panels of the door leading 
into the hall. 

The next moment Madame Lia d'Argeles entered the room. She was 
arrayed in a very elegant dressing-gown of grey cashmere, with blue satin 
trimmings, her hair was beautifully arranged, and she had neglected none of 
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the usual artifices of the toilette-tabie ; still any one would have considered 
her to he over forty years of age. Her sad face wore an expression of 
melancholy resignation ; and there were signs of recent tears in her swollen 
eyes, surrounded by bluish circles. She glanced at her visitor, and, in any- 
thing but an encouraging tone exclaimed : " You desired to speak with me, 
I believe ? " 

M. Fortunat bowed, almost disconcerted. He had expected to meet one 
of those stupid, ignorant, young women, who make themselves conspicuous 
at the afternoon promenade in the Bois de Boulogne ; and he found himself 
in the presence of an evidently cultivated and imperious woman, who, even 
in her degradation, retained all her pride of race, and awed him, despite all 
his coolness and assurance. "I do, indeed, madame, wish to confer with 
you respecting some important interests," he answered. 

She sank on to a chair ; and, without asking her visitor to take a seat : 
"Explain yourself," she said, briefly. 

M. Fortunat's knowledge of the importance of the game in which he had 
already risked so much had already restored his presence of mind. He had 
only needed a glance to form a true estimate of Madame d'Argeles' charac- 
ter ; and he realised that it would require a sudden, powerful, and well- 
directed blow to shatter her composure. "I have the unpleasant 
duty of informing you of a great misfortune, madame," he began. "A 
person who is very dear to you, and who is r nearly related to you, was a 
victim of a frightful accident yesterday evening, and died this morning." 

This gloomy preamble did not seem to produce the slightest effect on 
Madame d'Argeles. " Whom are yon speaking of? " she coldly asked. 

M. Fortunat assumed his most solemn manner as he replied : "Of your 
brother, madame — of the Count de Chalusse." 

She sprang up, and a convulsive shudder shook her from head to foot. 
"Raymond is dead ! " she faltered. 

"Alas! yes, madame. Struck with death at the very moment he was 
repairing to the appointment you had given him at the Hotel do 
Homburg." 

This clever falsehood, which was not entirely one, would, so the agent 
thought, be of advantage to him, since it would prove he was acquainted 
with pi'evious events. But Madame d'Argeles did not seem to notice, or 
even to hear the remark. She had fallen back in her arm-chair, paler than 
death. "How did he die ? " she asked. 

" From an attack of apoplexy." 

"My God!" exclaimed the wretched woman, who now suspected the 
truth, "my God, forgive me. It was my letter that killed him ! " and she 
wept as if her heart were breaking — this woman who had suffered and wept 
so much. 

It is needless to say that M, Fortunat was moved with sympathy ; he 
always evinced a respectful sympathy for the woes of others; but" in the 
present instance, his emotion was greatly mitigated by the satisfaction lie 
felt at having succeeded so quickly and so completely. Madame d'Argeles 
had confessed everything ! This was indeed a victory, for it must be admitted 
that he had trembled lest she should deny all, and bid him leave the house. 
He still saw many difficulties lietwecn his pocket and the Count cle 
Chalusso's money ; but lie did not despair of conquering them after such a 
successful beginning. And he was muttering some words of consolation, 
when Madame d'Argeles suddenly looked up and said: " I must see him 
— I will see him once more ! Come, monsieur ! " But a terrible memory 
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rooted her to the spot and with a despairing gesture, and in a voice quiver- 
ing with anguish she exclaimed : 

" No, no — I cannot even do that." 

M. Fortunat was not a little disturbed : and it was with a look of some- 
thing very like consternation that he glanced at Madame d'Argeles, who 
had reseated herself and was now sobbing violently, with her face hidden 
on the arm of her chair. "What prevents her?" he thought. "Why 
this sudden terror now that her brother is dead ? Is she unwilling to con- 
fess that she is a Chalusse? She must make up her mind to it, however, 
if she wishes to receive the count's property — and she must make up her 
mind to it, for my sake, if not for her own." 

He remained silent, until it seemed to him that Madame d'Argeles was 
calmer, then: "Excuse me, madame," he began, "for breaking in upon 
your very natural grief, but d uty requires me to remind you of your interests. " 

With the passive docility of those who are wretched, she wiped away her 
tears, and replied, gently : " I am listening, monsieur." 

He had had time to prepare his discourse. " First of all, madame," he 
remarked, " I must tell you that I was the count's confidential agent. In 
him I lose a protector. Il.speet alone prevents me from saying a friend. 
He had no secrets from me." M. Fortunat saw so plainly that Madame 
d'Argeles did not understand a word of this sentimental exordium that he 
thought it necessary to add : "I tell you this, not so much to gain your 
consideration and good-will, as to explain to you how I became acquainted 
with these matters relating to your family — how I became aware of your 
existence, for instance, which no one else suspected." He paused, hoping 
for some reply, a word, a sign, but not receiving this encouragement, he 
continued : "I must, first of all, call your attention to the peculiar situa- 
tion of M. de Chalusse, and to the circumstances which immediately pre- 
ceded and attended his departure from life. His death was so unexpected 
that he was unable to make any disposition of his property by will, or even 
to indicate his last wishes. This, madame, is fortunate for you. M. de 
Chalusse had certain prejudices against you, as you are aware. Poor count. 
He certainly had the best heart in the world, and yet hatred with him was 
almost barbaric in its intensity. There can be no doubt whatever, that he 
hael determined to deprive you of your inheritance. With this intention he 
had already begun to convert his estates into ready money, and had he 
lived six months longer you would not have received a penny." 

With a gesture of indifference, which was difficult to explain after the 
vehemence and the threatening tone of her letter, Madame d'Argeles mur- 
mured : 

"Ah, well ! what does it matter ? " 

" What does it matter ? " repeated M. Fortunat. " I see, madame, that 
your grief prevents you from realising the extent of the peril you have 
escaped. M. de Chalusse had other, and more powerful reasons even than 
his hatred for wishing to deprive you of your share of his property. He 
had sworn that lie would give a princely fortune to his beloved daughter." 

For the first time, Madame d'Argeles' features assumed an expression of 
surprise. " What, my brother had a child ? " 

" Yes, madame, an illegitimate daughter, Mademoiselle Marguerite, a 
lovely and charming girl whom I had the pleasure of restoring to his care 
some years ago. She has been living with him for six months or so ; and 
he was about to marry her, with an enormous dowry, to a nobleman bear- 
ing one of the proudest names in France, the Marquis de Valoraay. " 
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This name shook Madame d'Argeles as if she had experienced the 
shock of an electric battery, and springing to her feet, with flashing eyes : 
'■You say that my brother's daughter was to marry M. de Valorsay ? " she 
asked. 

" It was decided — the marquis adored her." 

" But she — she did not love him — confess that she did not love him." 

M. Fortunat did not know what to reply. The question took him com- 
pletely by surprise ; and feeling that his answer would have a very con- 
siderable influence upon what might follow, he hesitated. 

" Will you answer me," insisted Madame d'Argeles, imperiously. " She 
loved another, did she not?" 

" To tell the truth, I believe she did," the agent stammered. " But I 
have no proof of it, madame." 

"Ah! the wretch!" she exclaimed with a threatening gesture, "the 
traitor ! the infamous scoundrel ! Now, I understand it all. And to think 
that it occurred in my house. But no ; it was best so, I can still repair 
everything." And darting to the bell-rope, she pulled it violently. 

A servant at once appeared. "Job," she said, "hasten after Baron 
Trigault — he left the house a moment ago — and bring him back. I must 
speak with him. If you do not overtake him, go to his club, to his house, 
to the houses of his friends, go to every place where there is any chance of 
finding him. Make haste, and do not return without him." 

And as the man turned to obey, she added ; " My carriage must be in the 
courtyard. Take it. " 

Meanwhile M. Fortunat's expression of countenance had undergone a 
marked change. "Well!" thought he, " I have just made a mess of it! 
M. Valorsay is unmasked ; and now, may I be hung, if he ever marries 
Mademoiselle Marguerite. Certainly, I do not owe much to the scoundrel, 
for he has defrauded me of forty thousand francs, but what will he say 
when he discovers what I've done? He will never believe me if I tell him 
that it was an involuntary blunder, and Heaven only knows what revenge 
he will plan ! A man of his disposition, knowing that lie is ruined, is 
capable of anything ! So much the worse for me. Before night I shall 
warn the commissary of police in my district, and I shall not go out un- 
armed ! " 

The servant went off, and Madame d'Argeles then turned to her visitor 
again. But she seemed literally transfigured by the storm of passion which 
was raging in her heart and mind ; her cheeks were crimson, and an un- 
wonted energy sparkled in her eyes. "Let us finish this business," she 
said, curtly ; "I am expecting some one." 

M. Fortunat bowed with a rather pompous, but at the same time obsequi- 
ous air. " I have only a few more words to say," he declared. " M. de 
Chalusse having no other heir, I have come to acquaint you with your 
rights." 

" Very good ; continue, if you please." 

" You have only to present yourself, and establish your identity, to be 
put in possession of your brother's property." 

Madame d'Argeles gave the agent a look of mingled irony and distrust; 
and after a monient's relleetion, she replied : " I am very grateful for your 
interest, monsieur; but if 1 have any- rights, it is not my intention to urge 
them." 

It seemed to I\l. Fortunat as if he were suddenly falling from some im 
mense height. "You are not in earnest," he exclaimed, " or you are ignor 
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ant of the fact that M. de Chalusse leaves perhaps twenty millions behind 
him." 

" My course is decided on, monsieur ; irrevocably decided on." 

" Very well, madame ; but it often happens that the court institutes in- 
quiries for the heirs of large fortunes, and this may happen in your case." 

"I should reply that I was not a member of the Chalusse family, and 
that would end it. Startled by the news of my brother's death, I allowed 
my secret to escape me. I shall know how to keep it in future." 

Anger succeeded astonishment in M. Fortunat's mind " Madame, 
madame, what^can you be thinking of ? " he cried, impetuously. "Accept — 
in Heaven's name — accept this inheritance ; if not for yourself, for the sake 
of—" 

In his excitement, he was about to commit a terrible blunder. He saw 
it in time, and checked himself. 

"For the sake of whom ? " asked Madame d'Argeles, in an altered voice. 

"For the sake of Mademoiselle Marguerite, madame; for the sake of 
this poor child, who is your niece. The count never having acknowledged 
her as his daughter, she will be left actually without bread, while her 
father's millions go to enrich the state." 

" That will suiiict, monsieur ; I will think of it. And now, enough ! " 

The dismissal was so imperious that M. Fortunat bowed and went off, 
completely bewildered by this denouement. "She's crazy!" he said to 
himself. " Crazy in the fullest sense of the word. She refuses the count's 
millions from a silly fear of telling people that she belongs to the Chalusse 
family. She threatened her brother, but she would never have carried her 
threats into execution. And she prefers her present position to such a for- 
tune. What lunacy ! " But, although he was disappointed and angry, he 
did not by any means despair. " Fortunately for me," he thought, "this 
proud and haughty lady has a son somewhere in the world. And she'll do 
for him what she would not consent to do for herself. Through her, with 
a little patience and Victor Chupiu's aid, I shall succeed in discovering this 
boy. He must be an intelligent youth — and we'll see if he surrenders his 
millions as easily as bis mamma does." 



XVI. 

It is a terrible task to break suddenly with one's past, without even having 
had time for preparation ; to renounce the life one has so far lived, to 
return to the starting point, and begin existence anew ; to abandon every- 
thing — the position one has gained, the work one has become familiar with, 
every fondly cherished hope, and friend, and habit ; to forsake the known 
to plunge into the unknown, to leave the certain for the uncertain, and 
desert light for darkness ; to cast one's identity aside, assume a strange 
individuality, become a living lie, change name, position, face, and clothes 
— in one phrase to cease to be one's self, in order to become some one else. 

This is, indeed, a terrible ordeal, and requires an amount of resolution 
and energy which few human beings possess. The boldest hesitate before 
such a sacrifice, and many a man has surrendered himself to justice rather 
than resort to this last extremity. And yet this was what Pascal Ferailleur 
had the courage to do, on the morrow of the shameful conspiracy that had 
deprived him of his good name. When his mother's exhortations and 
Baron Trigault's encouraging won I s had restored his wonted clearness of 
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perception, the only course he felt disposed to pursue was to disappear and 
fly from the storm of slander and contempt ; and then, in a secure hiding- 
place, to watch for the time and opportunity of rehabilitation and revenge. 

Madame Ferailleur and her son made all needful arrangements. " I shall 
start out at once," said Pascal, " and before two hours have elapsed I shall 
have found a modest lodging, where we must conceal ourselves for the 
present. I know a locality that will suit us, and where no one will certainly 
ever thir.k of looking for us." 

"And I," asked Madame Ferailleur, "what shall I do in the mean- 
time ? " 

"You. mother; you must, at once, sell all that we possess here— every- 
thing— even my books. You will only keep such of our linen and clothes 
as you can pack in three or four trunks. We are undoubtedly watched ; 
and so it is of the utmost importance that every one should imagine I have 
left Paris, and that you are going to join me." 

"And when everything is sold, and my trunks are ready? " 

"Then, mother, you must send some one for a cab, and order the driver 
to take you to the Western P„ailway .Station, where you will have the trunks 
removed from the cab and placed in the baggage-room, as if you did not 
intend to leave Paris till the next day. " 

" Very good, I will do so ; even if any one is watching ns, he won't be 
likely to suspect this ruse. But afterwards ? " 

"Afterwards, mother, you must go to the waiting-room up-stairs, and 
youwill find me there. 1 will then take you to the rooms I shall have 
rented, and to-morrow we'll send a messenger with the receipt the railway 
people will give you, to fetch our luggage for us." 

Madame Ferailleur approved of this plan, deeming herself fortunate in 
this great calamity that despair had not destroyed her son's energy and 
resources of mind. " Shall we retain our name, Pascal ? " 

"Oh, no. That would be an unpardonable imprudence." 

"What name shall we take, then? I must know, for they may ask me 
at the station. " 

He reflected for a moment and then said: " We'll take your maiden 
name, mother. It will bring us good luck. Our new lodgings shall be 
hired in the name of the Widow Maumejan." 

They talked for some time longer, anxious to take every precaution that 
prudence could suggest. And when they were convinced that they had 
forgotten nothing, Madame Ferailleur suggested that Pascal should start 
off. But before doing so he had a sacred duty to perform. "I must warn 
Marguerite," he muttered. And seating himself at his desk, he wrote Ins 
beloved a concise and exact account of the events which had taken place. 
He told her of the course he intended to pursue ; and promised her that she 
should know his new abode as soon as he knew it himself. In conclusion, 
he entreated her to grant him an interview, in which ho could give her the 
full particulars of the affair and acquaint her with his hopes. As for excul- 
pating himself, even by so much as a single word— as for explaining the 
snare he had been the victim of, the idea never once occurred to him. He 
was worthy of "Mademoiselle Marguerite ; lie knew that not a doubt would 
disturb the perfect faith she h;M in his honour.^ 

Lcaniiv over her son's shoulder, Madame Ferailleur rend what he had 
written. °"Do you intend to trust this letter ro the post?" she inquired. 
■'Are you sure, perfectly sure that it will reach Mademoiselle Marguerite, 
and not seme one else who mi-ht -ise it against you?" 
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Pascal shook his head. "I know how to ensure its safe receipt," he 
replied. " Some time ago, Marguerite told me that if ever any great peril 
threatened us, I might call for the housekeeper at the Chalusse mansion' 
and intrust my message to her. The danger is sufficiently great to justify 
such a course in the present instance. So I shall pass down the Rue de 
Courcelles, ask to see Madame Leon, and give her this letter. Have no 
fear, my dear mother." 

As he spoke, he began to pack all the legal documents which had been 
confided to him into a large box, which was to be carried to one of his 
former friend', who would distribute the papers among the people they 
belonged to. He next made a smallbundle of the few important private papers 
and valuables he possessed; and then, ready for the sacrifice, he took a last 
survey of the pleasant home where success had smiled so favourably upon 
his efforts, where he had been so happy, and where he had cherished, such 
bright dreams of the future. Overcome by a flood of recollections, the tears 
sprang to his eyes. He embraced his mother, and fled precipitately from 
the house. 

" Poor child ! '' murmured Madame Ferailleur ; "poor Pascal !" 

Was she not also to be pitied ? This was the second time svithin twenty 
years that a thunderbolt had fallen on her in the full sunlight of happiness. 
And yet now, as on the day following her husband's death, she found in her 
heart the robust energy and heroic maternal constancy which enable one to 
rise a.bove every misfortune. It was in a firm voice that she ordered her 
servant to go in search of the nearest furniture dealer, no matter which, 
provided he would pay cash. And when the man arrived she showed him 
through the rooms with stoical calmness. God alone knew how intensely 
she was suffering. And yet whilst she was waiting for the dealer, each piece 
cf furniture had acquired an extraordinary value in her eyes. It seemed to 
her as if each object were a part of herself, and when the man turned and 
twisted a chair or a table she almost considered it a personal affront. 

The rich, who are accustomed from birth to the luxury that surrounds them, 
are ignorant of the terrible sufferings which attend such cases as these. The 
persons who do suffer are those of the middle classes, not the parvenus, bnt 
those who bid fair to become parvenus when misfortune overtook them. 
Their hearts bleed when inexorable necessity deprives them of all the little 
comforts with which they had gradually surrounded themselves, for there 
is not an object that does not recall a long ungratified desire, and the almost 
infantile joy of possession. What happiness they felt on the day when they 
purchased that large arm-chair ! How many times they had gone to admire 
those velvet curtains in the shop-windows before buying them ! Those carpets 
represented months of self-denial. And that pretty clock — ah ! they had 
fancied it would only herald the flight of prosperous and pleasant hours. 
And all these things the dealer handles, and shakes, and jeers at, and 
depreciates. He will scarcely condescend to purchase. Who would care 
to buy such trash? He knows that the owner is in need of money, and he 
profits by this knowledge. It is his business. "How much did this cost 
you ? " he asks., as he inspects one piece of furniture after another. 

" So much." 

"Well, you must have been terribly cheated." 

You know very well that if there is a cheat in the world, it is this same 
man ; but what can you say ? Any other dealer yon might send for would 
act in the same way. Now, Madame Ferailleur's furniture had cost some 
ten thousand francs ; and, although it. was no longer new, it was worth at 
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least a third of that sum. But she obtained fully seven hundred and sixty 
francs for it. It is true, however, that she was in haste, and that she was 
paid cash. 

Nine o'clock was striking when her trunks we! e at last piled on a cab, 
and she called out to the driver " Take me to the Place du Havre — to the 
railway station." Once before, when defrauded by a scoundrel, she had 
been obliged to part with all her household treasures. Once before she had 
left her home, taking merely the wreck of her fortune with her. Put what 
a difference between then and now ! 

Then, the esteem and sympathy of all who knew her was her.-.:, and the 
admiring praise she received divested the sacrifice of much of its bitterness, 
and increased her courage two-fold. Now, she was flying secretly, and 
alone, under an assumed name, trembling at the thought of pursuit or 
recognition — flying aa a criminal flies at thought of his crime, and fear of 
punishment. She had far less suffered on the (lay, when, with her son upon 
her knees, she journeyed to the cemetery, following all that was mortal of 
the man who had been her only thought, her love, her pride, her happiness, 
and hope. Though crushed by the sense of her irreparable loss, she had not 
rebelled against the hand that struck her ; but now it was human wicked- 
ness that assailed her through her son, and her suffering was like that of 
the innocent man who perishes for want of power to prove his innocence. 
Her husband's death had not caused her such bitter tears as her son's dis- 
honour. She who was so proud, and who had such good reason to be proud, 
she could note the glances of scorn she was favoured with as she left her 
home. She heard the insulting remarks made by some of her neighbours, 
who, like so many folks, found their chief delight in other people's mis- 
fortunes. 

"Crocodile tears," some had exclaimed. " She is going to meet her son ; 
and with what ho has stolen they will live like princes in America." 
Rumour, which enlarges and misrepresents everything, had indeed, absurdly 
exaggerated the affair at Madame d'Argeles' house. It was reported in the 
Rue d'Ulin that Pascal had spent every night at the gaming table for more 
than five years ; and that, being' an incomparable trickster, ho had stolen 
millions. 

Meanwhile, Madame Fcrailiour was approaching the station. The cab 
horse soon slackened its pace to climb the acclivity of the Rue d'Amsterdam ; 
and shortly afterwards the vehicle drew up in the courtyard of the railway 
station. Faithfully observing the directions which had been given her, the 
worthy woman had her trunks taken to the baggage-room, declaring that 
she should not leave Paris until the next day, whereupon she received a 
receipt from the man in charge of the room. She was oppressed by vague 
apprehensions, and looked closely at every one who passed her ; fearing the 
presence of spies, and knowing full well that the most profound secrecy 
could alone ensure the success of Pascal's plans. However she did not see 
a single suspicious looking person. Some Pngbshmen— those _ strange 
travellers, who are at the same time so foolishly prodigal and so ridiculously 
miserly— were making a great hue and cry over the four sous gratuity 
claimed by a poor commissionaire ; but these were the only persons m sight. 

Partially reassured, Madame I'Yrailleur hastily ascended the staircase, 
and entered the lar-e waiting-room. It was here that l'ascal had promised 
to meet her ; but, though she looked round on all sides, she did not perceive 
him. Still, this 'delay did not alarm her much ; nor was it at all strange, 
since Pasca'l had scarcely known what lie would have to do when he left the 
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house. She seated herself on a bench, as far back in the shade as possible 
and gazed sadly at the ever-changing throng, when all of a sudden she was 
startled by a man, -who abruptly paused in front of her. This man proved 
to be Pascal. But his hair had been closely cut, and he had shaved off his 
beard. And thus shorn, with his smooth face, and with a brown silk 
neckerchief in Lieu of the white muslin tie he usually wore, he was so greatly 
changed that for an instant his own mother did not recognise him. 
"Well? " asked Madame Ferailleur, as she realised his identity. 

" I have succeeded. We have secured such rooms as I wished for," 

" Where ? " 

' ■ Ah ! — a long way off, my poor mother — many a league from those we 
have known and loved — in a thinly populated part of the suburbs, on the 
Route de la Revolte, just outside the fortifications, and almost at the point 
where it intersects the Asnieres road. You will not be very comfortable 
there, but you will have the pleasure of a little garden." 

She rose, summoning all her energy. " What does it matter where or 
what our abode is?" she interrupted, with forced gaiety. "I am con- 
fident that we shall not remain there long.'' 

But it seemed as if her son did not share her hopes, for he remained 
silent and dejected ; and as his mother observed him closely, she fancied 
by the expression of his eyes, that some new anxiety had been added to all 
his other troubles. 

li What is the matter?'' she inquired, unable to master her alarm — 
" what has happened ? " 

" Ah ! a great misfortune ! " 

" My God ! still another ? " 

" I have been to the Rue de Courcelles ; and I have spoken to Madame 
Leon." 

" What did she say ? " 

[i The Count de L'halusse died this morning.''' 

Madame Ferailleur drew a long breath, as if greatly relieved. She was 
certainly expecting to hear something very different, and she did not under- 
stand why this death should be a great misfortune to them personally. 
One point, however, she did realise, that it was imprudent, and even 
dangerous to carry on this conversation in a hall where a hundred persons 
were passing and re-passing every minute. So she took her sou's arm, and 
led him away, saying : " Come, let us go." 

Pascal had kept the cab which he had been using during the afternoon ; 
and having installed his mother inside, he got in himself, and gave his new 
address to the driver. " Xow tell me all," said Madame Ferailleur. 

Poor Pascal was in that state of mind in which it costs one actual suffer-. 
ing to talk ; but lie wished to mitigate his mother's anxiety as much as 
possible ; and moreover, he did not like her to suppose him wanting in 
endurance. So, with a powerful effort, he shook off the lethargy that was 
creeping over him, and in a voice loud enough to be heard above the noise 
oft he carriage wheels, he began : "This is what I have done, mother, since I- 
left you. I remembered that some time ago, while I was appraising some 
property, I had seen three or four houses on the Route de la Revolted 
admirably suited to our present wants. Xaturally I went there first. A. % 
suite of rooms was vacant in one of these houses. I have taken it ; and in 
order that nothing may interfere with the liberty of my movements, I have'i 
paid six months' rent in advance. Here is the receipt, drawn up in the name 
we shall henceforth bear." So saying, he showed his mother a document 
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in which the landlord declared that he had received from M. Maumejan 
the sum of three hundred and fifty francs for two quarters rent, etc. " My 
bargain concluded," lie resumed, "I returned into Paris, and entered 
the first furniture shop I saw. I meant to hire the necessary things to 
furnish our little home, but the dealer made all sorts of objections. He 
trembled for his furniture, he wanted a sum of money to be deposited as 
security, or the guarantee of three responsible business men. Seeing this, 
and knowing that I had no time to lose, I preferred to purchase such articles 
as were absolutely necessary. One of the conditions of the purchase was 
that everything should be in the house and in its place by eleven o'clock 
to-night. As I stipulated in writing that the dealer should forfeit three 
hundred francs in case he failed to fulfill his agreement, I can rely upon 
his punctuality ; I confided the key of our lodgings to him, and he must 
now be there waiting for us." 

So, before thinking of his love, and Mademoiselle Marguerite, Pascal had 
taken the necessary measures for the execution of his plan to regain his lost 
honour. Madame Ferailleur had scarcely supposed him capable of so much 
courage and firmness, and she rewarded him with a warm pressure of the 
hand. Then, as he was silent : " When did you see Madame Leon, then : " 
she asked. 

"When all the household arrangements were completed, mother. On 
leaving the furniture-shop, I found that I had still an hour and a quarter 
before me. I could defer no longer, and at the risk of obliging you to wait 
for me, I hastened to the Rue de Courcelles." 

It was evident that Pascal felt extreme embarrassment in speaking of 
Mademoiselle Marguerite. There is an instinctive delicacy and dislike ci 
publicity in all deep passion, and true and chaste love is ever averse to 
laying aside the veil with which it conceals itself from the inquisitive. 
Madame Ferailleur understood this feeling ; but she was a mother, and as 
such, jealous of her son's tenderness, and anxious for particulars concerning 
this rival wdio had suddenly usurped her place in the heart where she hail 
long reigned supreme. She was also a woman — that is to say, distrustful 
and suspicious in reference to all other women. So, without taking pity on 
Pascal's embarrassment, she urged him to continue. 

"I gave the driver five francs on condition that he would hurry hi; 
horses," he resumed, " and we were rattling along at a rapid rate, when, 
suddenly, near the Hotel de Chalusse, I noticed a change in the motion of 
the vehicle. I looked out and saw that we were driving over a thick layer 
of straw which had been spread across the street. I can scarcely describe m\ 
feelings on seeing this. A cold perspiration came over me — I fancied I saw 
Marguerite in agony, dying — far from me, and calling me in vain. With- 
out waiting for the 'vehicle to stop, I sprang to the ground, and was obliged 
to exercise all my self-control to prevent myselt from rushing into the con- 
cierge's lodge, and wildly asking : ' Who is dying here?' Put an unfore- 
seen difficulty presented itself. It was evident that I ought not to go in 
person to inquire for Madame Leon. Whom could I send '? There were no 
commissionaires at the street corners, and nothing would have induced me 
to confide the tncs^iee to anv of Li ic- lads in the neighbouring wine-shops. 
Fortunately, my driver— the iimc. \\h is driving us now— is an obliging 
fellow, and I intrust'. d him with tho enmniwion, while I stood guard over 
his horses. Ten minutes laUr. Midame Leon left the house and came to 
meet me. I knew her at once, for ! had seen her a hundred times with 
Marguerite when time I i \ ■ d i. ar the ! a. vcmbourg ; and having seen me pass 
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and repass so often, she recognized me in spite of my changed appearance. 
Her first words, M. de Chalusse is dead,' relieved my heart of a terrible 
weight. I could breathe again. But she was in such haste that she could 
not stop to tell me any particulars. Still I gave her my letter, and she 
promised me a prompt reply from Marguerite. Everybody will be up and 
moving about the house to-night, and she said she could easily make her 
escape for a few moments. So, at half-past twelve to-night she will be at 
the little garden-gate, and if I am promptly at hand, I shall have a reply 
from Marguerite. " 

Madame Ferailleur seemed to be expecting something more, and as Pascal 
remained silent, she remarked: "You spoke of a great misfortune. In 
what does it consist ? I do not perceive it." 

"With an almost threatening gesture, and in a gloomy voice, he answered : 
" The misfortune is this : if it had not been for this abominable conspiracy, 
which has dishonoured me, Marguerite would have been my wife before a 
month had elapsed, for now she is free, absolutely free to obey the dictates 
of her own will and heart." 

" Then why do you complain? " 

" Oh, mother ! don't you understand? How can I marry her ? Would it 
lie right for me to think of oilering her a dishonoured name? It seems tc 
me that I ohould be guilty of a most contemptible act — of something even 
\\ uise than a crime — if I dared speak to her of my love and our future before 
1 have crushed the villains who have ruined me." 

Regret, anger, and the consciousness of his present po verlessness drew 
from him tears which fell upon Madame Ferailleur's heart like molten 
lead ; but she succeeded in concealing her agony. "All the more reason,' 
she answered, almost coldly, "why you should not lose a, second, bill 
devote all your energy and intelligence to the work of justification." 

•' Oh, I shall have my revenge, never fear. But in the meantime, what 
is to become of h.r ? Think, mother, she is alone in the world, without a 
single friend. It is enou c h to drive one mad ! " 

" She loves you, you toll me. What have you to fear? Now she will be 
freed from the persecutions of the suitor they intended to force upon her, 
whom she has spoken to you about — the Marquis de Valorsay, is it not ? " 

This name sent Pascal's blood to his brain. "Ah, the scoundrel!" he 
exclaimed. " If there was a «.iod in heaven — '' 

"Wretched boy!" interrupted Madame Ferailleur, "you blaspheme 
when Providence has already interposed on your behalf. And who suffers 
most at this moment, do you think ? — you, strong in your innocence, or the 
marquis, who realizes that he has committed an infamous crime in vain ? " 

The sudden stopping of the cab put an end to their conversation. 
Leaving the Route d'Asnieres, the driver had turned into the Route de la 
Revolte, and had drawn up in front of an unpretentious two-store3'ed house 
which stood entirely alone. "We have arrived, mother," said Pascal. 

A man, who was standing on the threshold, stepped forward to open the 
cab-door. It was the furniture-dealer. "Here you are at last, M. 
Maumejan," said he. "Come in, and you'll see that I've strictly fulfilled 
the conditions of our contract." His words proved true. He was paid the 
sum stipulated, and went away satisfied. 

" Now, my dear mother," said Pascal, "allow me to do the honours of 
the poor abode I have selected." 

He had taken only the ground floor of this humble dwelling. The storey 
above, which had an independent entrance and staircase, was occupied by 
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he quiet family of the owner. Although the space was small, the 
rchitect had made the most of it. He had divided it into four small rooms, 
eparated by a corridor ; and the kitchen looked out upon a little garden 
bout four times as large as an ordinary sheet. The furniture which Pascal 
ad purchased was more than plain ; but it was well suited to this humble 
bode. It had just been brought in, but any one would have supposed it 
.ad been in its place for a couple of years. 

"We shall be very comfortable here," declared Madame Ferailleur. 
'Yes, very comfortable. By to-morrow evening you won't recognize the 
lace. I have saved a few trifles from the wreck — some curtains, a couple 
f lamps, a clock — you'll see. It's wonderful how much four trunks can 
ie made to hold." 

When his mother set him such a noble example Pascal would have 
ilushed to allow himself to be outdone. He very quietly explained the 
easons which had influenced him in choosing these rooms, the principal 
ine being that there was no concierge, and he was therefore assured absolute 
iberty in his movements, as well as entire immunity from indiscreet gossip. 
'Certainly, my dear mother, " he added, " it is a lonely and unattractive 
leighbourliood ; but you will find all the necessaries ot life near at hand, 
i'he owner of the house lives on the floor above. I have talked with the 
fife — they seem to be honest, quiet people — and she will pilot you about. 

inquired for some one to do the heavy work, and she mentioned a poor 
I'oman named Vantrasson, who lives in the neighbourhood, and who is 
,nxious to obtain emploj^ment. They were to inform her this evening, and 
r ou will see her to-morrow. And above all, don't forget that you are 
lenceforth Madame Maumejau. " 

Occupied with these arrangements for the future, he was still talking, 
dien Madame Ferailleur, drawing out her watch, gently remarked : "And 
_ our appointment ? You forget that the cab is waiting at the door." 

It was true ; he had forgotten it. He caught up his hat, hastily embraced 
lis mother, and sprang into the vehicle. The horses were almost exhausted, 
nit the driver was so willing that he found a means of making them trot as 
:tr as the Poie de Courcelles. However, on arriving there, he declared that 
is animals and himself could endure no more, and after receiving the 
mount due to him, he departed. 

The air was chilly, the night dark, and the street deserted. The gloomy 
ilonce was only disturbed at long intervals by the opening or shutting of a 
oor, or by the distant tread of some belated pedestrian. Having at least 
wenty minutes to wait, Pascal sat down on the curbstone opposite the 
lotel de Chalusse, and fixed his eyes upon the building as if he wcie 
having to penetrate the massive walls, and see what was passing within. 
)nly one window— that of the room where the dead man was lying— was 
ighted up, and he could vaguely distinguish the motionless form of a 
roman standing with her forehead pressed against the pane of glass. A 
irey to the indescribable agony which seizes a man when he feels that his 
ife is at stake— that his future is about to be irrevocably decided— Pascal 
ountcd the seconds as they passed by. He found it impossible to reflect, 
o deliberate, to decide on any plan of action. He forgot the tortures he 
ad endured during the last twenty-four hours ; Coralth, Valorsay, Madame 
.'Argeles, the baron, no loug'T existed for him. He forgot his loss of 
.onour and position, and the disgrace attached to his name. The past was 
nnihilated, as it were, and lie could think of no future beyond the next few 
loments. His physical condition undoubtedly contributed to his mental 
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weakness. He had taken no food that day, and he was faint from want of 
nourishment. He had ccme without an overcoat, moreover, and the cold 
night air chilled him to the bone. There was a strange ringing in his ears, 
and a mist swam before his eyes. At last the bell at the Beaujon Hospital 
tolled the appointed hour, and roused him from his lethargy. He seemed 
to hear a voice crying to him in the darkness, " Up ! the hour has come ! " 

Trembling, and with tottering limbs, he dragged himself to the little 
gate opening into the gardens of the Chalusse mansion. Soon it softly 
opened, and Madame Leon appeared. Ah ! it was not she that Pascal had 
hoped to see. Unfortunate man ! He had been listening to that mysterious 
echo of our own desires which we so often mistake for a presentiment ; and 
it had whi-pered in his heart : " Marguerite herself will come ! " 

With the candour of wretchedness, he could not refrain from telling 
Madame Leon the hope he had entertained. But, on hearing him, the 
housekeeper recoiled with a gesture of outraged propriety, and reproach- 
fully exclaimed, "What are you thinking of, monsieur? What! could 
you suppose that Mademoiselle Marguerite would abandon her place by 
her dead father's bedside to come to a rendezvous ? Ah ! you should think 
better of her than that, the dear child ! " 

He sighed deeply, and in a scarcely audible voice, he asked: "Hasn't 
she even sent me a reply ? " 

" Yes, monsieur, she has ; and although it is a great indiscretion on my 
part, I bring you the letter. Here it is. Now, good-evening. I must go 
at once. What would become of me if the servants discovered my absence, 
and found that I had gone out alone — " 

She was hurrying away, but Pascal detained her. " Pray wait until I 
see what she has written," ho said, imploringly. "I shall perhaps be 
obliged to send her some message in reply." 

Madame Leon obeyed, though with rather bad grace, and not without 
several times repeating, "Make haste!" — while Pascal ran to a street 
lamp near by. It was not a letter that Marguerite had sent him, but a 
short note, written on a scrap of crumpled paper, folded, and not sealed. 
It was written in pencil ; and the handwriting was irregular and indistinct. 
Still, by the flickering light of the gas, Pascal deciphered the word 
"Monsieur." It made him shudder. "Monsieur!" What did this mean ? 
In writing to him of recent times, Marguerite had always said, "My dear 
Pascal," or, " My friend." 

Nevertheless, lie continued : " I have not had the courage to resist the 
entreaties made to me by the Count de Chalusse, my father, in his last 
agony. I have solemnly pledged myself to become the wife of the Marquis 
de Valorsay. 

"One cannot break a promise made to the dying. I shall keep mine, 
even though my heart break. I shall do my duty. God will give me 
strength and courage. Forget her whom you loved. She is now the 
betrothed of another, and honour commands her to forget your very name. 
Once more, and for the last time, farewell ! If you love me, you will not 
try to see me again. It would only add to my misery. 

"Think as though she were dead — she who signs herself — Marguerite." 

The commonplace wording of this letter, and the mistakes in spelling 
that marred it, entirely escaped Pascal's notice. He only understood one 
thing, that Marguerite was lost to him, and that she was on the point of 
becoming the wife of the vile scoundrel who had planned the snare which 
had ruined him at the Hotel d'Argeles. Breathless, despairing, and half- 
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crazed with rage, he sprang towards Madame Le"on. " Marguerite, where 
is she ? " he demanded, in a hoarse, unnatural voice ; "I must see her ! " 

" Oh ! monsieur, what do you ask ? Is it possible ? Allow me to explain 
to you — " But the housekeeper was unable to fini.h her sentence, for 
Pascal had caught her by the hands, and holding them in a vice-like grip, 
he repeated : " I must see Marguerite, and speak to her. I must tell her 
that she has been deceived ; I will unmask the scoundrel who — " 

The frightened housekeeper straggled with all her might, trying her best 
to reach the little gate which was standing open. " You hurt me ! " she 
cried. "Are you mad? Let me go or I shall call for help ! " And twice 
indeed she shouted in a loud voice, " Help ! murder ! " 

But her cries were lost in the stillness of the night. If any one heard 
them, no one came ; still they recalled Pascal to a sense of the situation, 
and he was ashamed of his violence. He released Madame Leon, and his 
manner suddenly became as humble as it had been threatening. " Excuse 
me,' he said, eutreatingly. "I am suffering so much that I don't know 
what I'm doing. I beseecli you to take me to Mademoiselle Marguerite, or 
else run and beg her to come here. I ask but a moment." 

Madame Le"on pretended to be listening attentively ; but, in reality, she 
was quietly manceuvering to gain the garden gate. Soon she succeeded in 
doing so, whereupon, with marvellous strength and agility, she pushed 
Pascal away, and sprang inside the garden, closing the gate after her, and 
saying as she did so, "Begone, you scoundrel ! " 

This was the final blow ; and for more than a minute Pascal stood 
motionless in front of the gate, stupefied with mingled rage and sorrow. 
His condition was not unlike that of a man who, after falling to the bottom 
of a precipice, is dragging himself up, all mangled and bleeding; swearing 
that he will yet save himself, when suddenly a heavy stone which he had 
loosened in his descent, falls forward and crushes him. All that he had so 
far endured was nothing in comparison with the thought that Valorsay 
would wed Marguerite. Was such a thing possible? Would God permit 
such a monstrous iniquity ? " No, that shall never be," he muttered. " I 
will murder the scoundrel rather ; and afterwards justice may do whatever 
it likes with me." 

He experienced that implacable, merciless thirsting for vengeance which 
does not even recoil before the commission of a crime to secure satisfaction, 
and this longing inflamed him with such energy that, although he had been 
so utterly exhausted a few moments before — he was not half an hour in 
making his way back to his new home. His mother, who was waiting for 
him with an anxious heart, was surprised by the flush on his cheeks, and 
the light glittering in his eyes. " Ah, you bring good news," she exclaimed. 

His only answer was to hand her the letter which Madame Leon had 
given him, saying as he did so, "Eead." 

Madame Ferailleur's eyes fell upon the words : " Once more, and for the 
last time, farewell ! " She understood everything, turned very pale, and 
in a trembling voice exclaimed : " Don't grieve, my son ; the girl did not 
love you." 

"Oh, mother ! if you knew — " 

But she checked him with a gesture, and lifiing her head proudly, she 
said: "1 know what it is to love, Pascal— it is to have perfect faith. If 
the whole world had accused your father of a crime, would a single doubt 
ef his innocence have ever entered my mind V This girl has doubted you. 
They have told her that you cheated at cards — and she has believed it. 
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Yon have failed to see that this oath at the bedside of the dying count is 
only an excuse." 

It was true ; the thought had not occurred to Pascal. " My God 1" he 
cried in agony, " are you the only one who believes in my innocence? " 
" Without proofs — yes. It must be your task to obtain these proofs." 
" And I shall obtain them," he rejoined, in a tone of determination. " I 
am strong now that I have Marguerite's life to defend — for they have de- 
ceived her, mother, or she would never have given me up. Oh ! don't 
shake your head. I love her, and so I trust her." 



XVII. 

M. T>;nor:K FnT.T~N\\.T was not the man to go to sleep over a plan when it 
was once formed. Whenever he said to himself, " I'll do this, or that," 
he did it as soon as possible — that very evening, rather than the next day. 
(■laving sworn that he would find out Madame d'Argeles' son, the heir to the 
Couid do Chalusse's millions, it did not take him long to decide which of his 
agents he would select to assist him in this difficult task. Thus his first 
care, on returning home, was to ask his book-keeper for Victor Chupin's 
address. 

"lie lives in the Faubourg Saint-Denis," replied the book-keeper, "at 
Xo. — ." 

"Very well," muttered M. Fortunat ;" I'll go there as soon as I have 
eaten my dinner." And. indeed, as soon as he had swallowed his coffee, he 
requested Ma dame Dodelin to bring him his overcoat, and half an hour 
later he readied the door of the house where his clerk resided. 

The house was one of those huge, ungainly structures, large enough to 
shelter the population of a small village, with three or four courtyards, as 
many staircases as there are letters in the alphabet, and a concierge who sel- 
dom remembers the names of the tenants except on quarter-days wdien he goes 
to collect the rent, and at Xew Year, when he expects a gratuity. But, 
by one of those lucky chances made expressly for M. Fortunat, the porter 
did recollect Chupin, knew him and was kindly disposed towards him, and 
so he told the visitor exactly how and wdiere to find him. It was very 
simple. He had only to cross the first courtyard, take staircase D, on the 
left-hand side, ascend to the sixth floor, go straight ahead, &c. , &c. 

Thanks to this unusual civility, M. Fortunat did not lose his way more 
than five times before reaching the door upon which was fastened a bit of 
pasteboard bearincr Victor Chupin's name. Noticing that a bell-rope hung, 
beside the door, M. Fortunat pulled it, whereupon there was a tinkling, 
and a voice called out, " Come in ! " He complied, and found himself in a 
small and cheaply-furnished room, which was, however, radiant with the 
cleanliness which is in itself a luxury. The waxed floor shone like a mirror ; 
the furniture was brilliantly polished, and the counterpane and curtains of 
the bed were as white as snow. What first attracted the agent's attention- 
was the number of superfluous articles scattered about the apartment- 
some plaster statuettes on either side of a gilt clock, an etagere crowded 
with knick-knacks, and five or six passable engravings. When he entered, 
Victor Chupin was sitting, in his shirt-sleeves, at a little table, where, by 
the light of a small lamp, and with a zeal that brought a flush to liis -. 
cheeks, he was copying, in a very fair hand, a page from a French diction- 
ary. Near the bed, in the shade, sat a poorly but neatly clad woman ; 
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about forty years of age, who was knitting industriously with some long 
wooden needles. 

" il. Victor Chupin?" inquired M. Fortunat. 

The sound of his voice made the young man spring to his feet, He 
quickly lifted the shade from his lamp, and, without attempting to conceal 
his astonishment, exclaimed : " M'sieur Fortunat ! — at this hour ! Where's 
the fire ? " Then, in a grave manner that contrasted strangely with his 
accustomed levity: "Mother," said he, "this is one of my patrons, 
M'sieur Fortunat — you know — the gentleman whom I collect for." 

The knitter rose, bowed respectfully, and said: "I hope, sir, that you 
are pleased with my son, and that he's honest." 

"Certainly, madame," replied the agent ; "certainly. Victor is one of 
my best and most reliable clerks." 

"Then I'm content," said the woman, re-seating herself. 

Chupin also seemed delighted. " This is my good mother, sir," said he. 
"She's almost blind now ; but, in less than six months, she will be able to 
stand at her window and see a pin in the middle of the street, so the 
physician who is treating her eyes promised me ; then we shall be all right 
again. But take a seat, sir. May we venture to offer you anything ? " 

Although his clerk had more than once alluded to his responsibilities, 
M. Fortunat was amazed. He marvelled at the perfume of honesty which 
exhaled from these poor people, at the dignity of this humble woman, and 
at the protecting and respectful alfection evinced by her son — a young 
man, whose usual tone of voice and general behaviour had seemed to indi- 
cate that he was decidedly a scapegrace. " Thanks, Victor," he replied, 
"I won't take any refreshment. I've just left the dinner-table. I've 
come to give you my instructions respecting a very important and very 
urgent matter." 

Chupin at once understood that his employer wished for a private inter 
view. Accordingly, lie took up the lamp, opened a door, and, in the 
pompous tone of a rich banker who is inviting some important personage 
to enter his private room, he said : "Will you be kind enough to step into 
my chamber, m'sieur ? " 

The room which Chupin so emphatically denominated his "chamber" 
was a tiny nook, extraordinarily clean, it is true, but scantily furnished 
with a small iron bedstead, a trunk, and a chair. He offered the chair to 
his visitor, placed the lamp on the trunk, and seated himself on the bed, 
saying, as he did so : " This is scarcely on so grand a scale as your estab- 
lishment, m'sieur ; but I am going to ask the landlord to gild the window 
of my snuff-box. " 

M. Fortunat was positively touched. He held out his hand to his clerk 
and exclaimed : " You're a worthy fellow, Chupin." 

"Nonsense, m'sieur, one does what one can ; but, zounds ! how hard i-, 
is to make money honestly ! If my good mother could only see, she would 
help me famously, for there is no one like her for work ! But you see one 
can't become a millionaire by knitting ! " 

" Doesn't your father live with you ? " 

Chupin 's eyes gleamed angrily. " Ah ! don't speak of that man to me, 
m'sieur ! " he exclaimed, " or 1 shall hurt somebody." And then, as if he 
felt it necessary to explain and excuse his vindictive exclamation, he added, 
" My father, Polyte Chupin, is a good-foL'-uothing seamp.^ And yet he's had 
his opportunities. First, he was fortunate enough to find a wife like my 
mether. who is honesty itself — tu much so thai she was called -Lumen 
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tlio Virtuous when she was young. She idolized him, and nearly killed 
herself by working to earn money for him. And yet he abused her so 
much, and made her weep so much, that she has become blind. Eut that's 
not all. One morning there came to him— I don't know whence or 
how — enough money for him to have lived like a gentleman. I be- 
lieve it was a munificent reward for some service he had rendered a 
gi eat nobleman at the time when my grandmother, who is now dead, kept 
a dramshop called the Poivriere. Any other man would have treasured 
that money, but not he. What he did was to carouse day and night, and 
all the while my poor mother was working her fingers to the bone to earn 
f'jod for me. She never saw a penny of all his money ; and, indeed, once 
when she asked him to pay the rent, he beat her so cruelly that she was 
laid up in bed for a week. However, monsieur, you can very readily 
understand that when a man leads that kind of a life, he speedily comes to 
the end of his banking account. So my father was soon without a penny 
in his purse, and then he was obliged to work in order to get something to 
eat, arid this didn't suit him at all. But when he didn't know where to 
find a crust lie remembered us ; he sought us out, and found us. Once I 
lent him a hundred sous ; the next day he came for forty more, and the 
next for three francs ; then for five francs again. And so it wasevery day; 
: ("-iive me this, or give me that!' At last I said, 'Enough of this, the 
bank's closed!' Then, what do you think he did? He watched the 
house until he saw me go out ; then he came in with a second-hand 
furniture-dealer, and tried to sell everything, pretending that he was the 
master. And my poor, dear mother would have allowed him to do it. 
Fortunately, I happened to come in again. Let him sell my furniture? 
]Sot I. I would sooner have been chopped in pieces ! I went and com- 
plained to the commissary of police, who made my father leave the house, 
and since then we've lived in peace." 

(. rtainly this was more than sufficient to explain and excuse Victor 
Chupiu s indignation. And yet he had prudently withheld the most serious 
and important cause of his dislike. What he refrained from telling was 
that years before, when he was still a more child, without will or discern- 
ment, his lather had taken him from his mother, and had started him down 
that terrible descent, which inevitably leads one to prison or the gallows, 
unless there Vie an almost miraculous interposition on one's behalf. This 
miracle had occurred in Chupm's case ; but he did not boast of it. 

" Come, come ! " said M. Fortunat, " don't worry too much about it. A 
father's a father after all, and yours will undoubtedly reform by and by." 

He said this as he would have said anything else, out of politeness and 
for the sake of testifying a friendly interest ; but he really cared no more 
for this information concerning the Chupin family than the grand Turk. 
His first emotion had quickly vanished ; and he was beginning to find these 
confidential disclosures rather wearisome. " Let us get back to business," 
he remarked ; "that is to say, to Casimir. What did you do with the 
fool after my departure ? " 

" First, monsieur, I sobered him ; which was no easy task. The greedy 
idiot had converted himself into a wine-cask ! At last, however, when he 
could talk as well as you and I, and walk straight, I took him back to the 
Hotel de Chalusse." 

" That was right. But didn't you have some business to transact with 
him?" 

" That's been arranged, monsieur ; the agreement has been signed. The 
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30imt will have the host of funerals — the finest hearse out, with six horses, 
twenty -four mourning coaches — a grand display, in fact. It will be worth 
seeing." 

M. Fortunat smiled graciously. " That ought to bring you a handsome 
commission, " he said, benignly. 

Employed by the job, Chupin was the master of his own time, free to 
utilise his intelligence and industry as he chose, but M. Fortunat did not 
like his subordinates to make any money except through him. Hence his 
approval, in the present instance, was so remarkable that it awakened 
Chupin's suspicions. "I shall make a few sous, probably," h e modestly 
replied, " a trifle to aid my good mother in keeping the pot boiling." 

"So much the better, my boy," said M. Fortunat. "I like to see money 
gained by those who make a good use of it. And to prove this, I'm about 
to employ you in an affair which will pay you handsomely if you prosecute 
it successfully." 

Chupin's eyes brightened at first but grew dark a moment afterwards, 
for delight had been quickly followed by a feeling of distrust. He thought 
it exceedingly strange that an employer should take the trouble to climb to 
a sixth floor merely for the purpose of conferring a favour on his clerk. 
There must be something behind all this ; and so it behove him to keep his 
eyes open. However, he knew how to conceal his real feelings; and it was 
with a joyous air that ho exclaimed: "Eh! What? Money? Now? 
What must I do to earn it ? " 

" Oh ! a mere trifle," replied the agent; "almost nothing, indeed." And 
drawing his chair nearer to the bed on which his employe was seated, he 
added : " But first, one question, Victor. Bj' the way in which a woman 
looks at a young man in the street, at the theatre or anywhere — would you 
know if she were watching her son ? " 

Chupin shrugged his shoulders. " What a question ! " he retorted. 
"Nonsense! monsieur, it would be impossible to deceive me. I should 
only have to remember my mother's eyes when I return home in the even- 
ing. Poor woman ! although she's half blind, she sees me — and if you wish 
to make her happy, you've only to tell her I'm the handsomest and most 
amiable youth in Paris." 

M. Fortunat could not refrain from rubbing his hands, so delighted was 
he to see his idea so perfectly understood and so admirably expressed. 
"Good!" he declared, "very good ! That's intelligence, if I am any judge. 
I have not been deceived in you, Victor." 

Victor was on fire with curiosity. "What am I to do, monsieur?" he 
asked eagerly. 

" This : you must follow a woman whom I shall point out to you, follow 
her everywhere without once losing sight of her, and so skilfully as not to 
let her suspect it. You must watch her every glance, and when her eyes 
tell you that she is looking at her son, your task will be nearly over. You 
will then only have to foilow this son, and find out his name and address, 
v. hat he does, and how he lives. I don't know if I explain what I mean very 
clearly." 

This doubt was awakened in M. Fortunat's mind by Chupin's features, 
which were expressive of lively astonishment and discontent. "Excuse 
me, monsieur," he said, at last, " I do not understand at all." 

" It's very simple, however. The lady in question has a son about 
twenty. I know it— I'm sure of it. But she denies it ; she conceals the 
fact, and he doesn't even know her. She secretly watches over him, how- 
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ever — she provide? h'm with money, and every day she finds some way of 
seeing him. Now, it is to my interest to find this son." 

Chupin's mobile face became actually threatening in its expression; he 
frowned darkly, and his lips quivered. Still this did not prevent M. Fortunat 
from adding, with the assurance of a man who does not even suspect the 
possibility of a refusal : " Now. when shall we set about our task ? " 

" Never ! " cried Chupin, violently ; and, rising, he continued : 
"No! I wouldn't let my good mother eat bread earned in that way — it 
would strangle her! Tarn spy! I? Thanks — some one else may have 
the job ! '' He had become as red as a turkey cock, and such was his indig- 
i ation that he forgot his accustomed reserve and the caution with which he 
had so far concealed his antecedents. "I know this game — I've tried it ! " 
lie went on, vehemently. " One might as well take one's ticket to prison 
by a direct road. I should be there now if it hadn't been for Monsieur 
Andre. I was thirsting for gold, and, like the brigand that I was, I should 
have killed the man ; but in revenge he drew me from the mire and placed 
my feet on solid ground once more. And now, shall I go back to my vile 
tricks again? Why I'd rather cut my leg oft"! I'm to hunt down this poor 
woman — I'm to discover her secret so that you may extort money from her, 
am I ? No, not I ! I should like to be rich, and I shall be rich ; but I'll 
make my money honestly. I hope to touch my hundred-franc pieces with- 
out being obliged to wa-h my hands af forwards. So, a very good evening 
to your establishment ' 

M. Fortunat was amazed, and at the same time much annoyed, to find 
himself forsaken on account of such a trifle. He feared too that Chupin 
might let his tongue wag if he left his employment. So, since he had con- 
fided this project to Chupin, he was determined that Chupin alone should 
carry it into execution. Assuming his most severe and injured manner, he 
sternly exclaimed : " I think you have lost your senses." His demeanour 
and intonation were so perfectly cool that Chupin seemed slightly abashed. 
" It S'cms that you think me capable of urging you to commit some dan- 
gerous and dishonourable act," continued M. Fortunat. 

"Why — no — m'sieur — I assure you — " 

There was such evident hesitation in the utterance of this " no" that 
the agent at once resumed : " Come, you are not ignorant of the fact that 
in addition to my business as a collector, I give my attention to the dis- 
covery of the heirs of unclaimed estates? You are aware of this? Very 
well then: pray tell me how I am to find them without searching for them? 
If I wish this lady to be watched, it is only in view of reaching a poor lad 
who is likely to be defrauded of the wealth that rightfully belongs to him. 
And when I give you a chance to make forty or fifty francs in a couple of 
davs. you receive my proposition in this style ! You are an ingrate and a 
fool, Victor ! " 

Chupin's nature combined, in a remarkable degree, the vices and peculi- 
arities of the dweller in the Paris faubourgs, who is born old, but who, 
when aged in '"ears, still remains a gamin. In his youth he had seen many 
strange things, and acquired a knowledge of life that would have put the 
experience of a philosopher to shame. But he was not fit to cope with M. 
Fortunat, who had an immense advantage over him, by reason of his 
position of employer, as well as by his fortune and education. So Chupin 
was both bewildered and disconcerted by the cool arguments his patron 
brought forward ; and what most effectually allayed his suspicions was the 
small compensation offered for the work — merely forty or fifty francs, 
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".Small potatoes, upon my word !" lie thought. "Just the price of .in 
honest service ; he would have o/Fercd more for a piece of rascality." So, 
after considering a moment, he said, aloud : "Very well ; I'm your man, 
m'sieur." 

M. Fortunat was secretly laughing at the success of his ruse. Having 
come with the intention of offering his agent a handsome sum, ho was 
agreeably surprised to find that Chupin's scruples would enable him to save 
his money. " If I hadn't found you engaged in study, Victor," he said, 
" I should have thought you had been drinking. What venomous insect 
stung you so suddenly? Haven't I confided similar undertakings to you 
twenty times since you have been in my employment ? Who ransacked 
Paris to find certain debtors who were concealing themselves ? Who dis- 
covered the Vantrassons for me ? Victor Chupin. Very well. Then 
allow me to say that I see nothing in this case in any way differing from 
the others, nor can I understand why this should be wrong, if the others 
were not. 

Chupin could only have isnswered this remark by saying that there had 
been no mystery about the previous affairs, that they had not been proposed 
to him late at night at his own home, and that he had acted openly, as a 
person who represents a creditor has a recognised right to act. But, 
though he felt that there was a difference in the present case, it would 
have been very difficult for him to explain in what this difference consisted. 
Hence, in his most resolute tone : " I'm only a fool, m'sieur," he declared ; 
" but I shall know how to make amends for my folly." 

"That means you have recovered your senses," said M. Fortunat, ironi- 
cally. " Really, that's fortunate. But let me give you one bit of 
advice: watch yourself, and learn to bridle your tongue. You won't 
always find me in such a good humour as I am this evening." 

So saying, he rose, passed out into the adjoining room, bowed civilly 
to his clerk's mother, and went off. His last words, as he crossed the 
threshold, were : "So I shall rely upon you. Be at the office to-morrow 
a little before noon. " 

"It's agreed, m'sieur." 

The blind woman had risen, and had bowed respectfully ; but, as soon 
as she was alone with her son, she asked : " What is this business he bids 
you undertake in such a high and mighty tone ? " 

" Oh ! an evcry-day matter, mother." 

The old woman shook her head. "Why were you talking .so loud 
then?" she inquired. "Weren't you quarrelling? It must be something 
very grave when it's necessary to conceal it from me. I couldn't see your 
employer's face, my son ; but I heard his voice, and it didn't please me. 
It isn't the voice of an honest, straightforward man. Take care, Toto, 
and don't allow yourself to be cajoled — be prudent." 

However, it was quite unnecessary to recommend pnuffnee to Victor 
Chupin. lie had promised his assistance, but not without a mental reser- 
vation. "No need to see danger till it comes," ho had said to himself. 
" If the thing proves to be of questionable propriety after all, then good- 
evening ; I desert." 

It remains to know what he meant by questionable propriety ; the mean- 
ing of the expression is rather vague. He had returned in all honesty 
and sincerity of purpose to an honest life, and nothing in the world would 
have induced him, avaricious though he was, to commit an act that was 
positively wrong. Only the line that separates good from evil was not 
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very clearly defined in his mind. This was due in a great measure to his 
education, and to the fact that it had been long before he realized that 
police regulations do not constitute the highest moral law. It was due also 
to chance, and, since he had no decided calling, to the necessity of depend- 
ing for a livelihood upon the many strange professions which impecunious 
and untrained individuals, both of the higher and lower classes, adopt in 
I'ai'is. 

However, on the following morning he arrayed himself in his best apparel, 
and at exactly half-past eleven o'clock he rang at his employer's door. 
M. Fort una t had made quick work with his clients that morning, and 
was ready, dressed to go out. He took up his hat and said only the one 
word, "tome." The place where the agent conducted his clerk was the 
wine-shop in the Line de Kerry, where he had made inquiries respecting 
Madame d'Argeb-. the evening before; and on arriving there, he gener- 
ously ottered him a breakfast. Before entering, however, he pointed out 
Madame d'Argeles' pretty house on the opposite side of the street, and said 
to him : " J. he woman whom you are to follow, and whose son you are to 
discover, will emerge from that house." 

At that moment, after a night passed in meditating upon his mother's 
prophetic warnings. Chupin was again beset by the same scruples which 
laid so _reatly di.tuibed him on the previous evening. However, they 
-oon vanished when he heard the wine-vendor, in reply to M. Fortunat's 
.skilful questions b<. gin to relate all he knew concerning Madame Lia 
d'Argeles, and the scandalous doings at her house. The seeker after lost 
heirs and his clerk were served at a little table near the door; and while 
they partook of the classical beefsteak and potatoes — M. Fortunat eating 
daintily, and Chupin b< Iting his food with the appetite of a shipwrecked 
mariner — they watehol the house opposite. 

Madame d'Argel . s reeeived on Saturdays, and, as Chupin remarked, 
" there was a regular procession of visitors." 

Standing beside M. Fortunat, and flattered by the attention which such 
a well-dressed gentleman paid to his chatter, the landlord of the house men- 
tioned the names of all the visitors he knew. And he knew a good number 
of them, for the coachmen came to his shop for refreshments when their 
masters were spending the night in play at Madame d'Argeles' house. So 
he was able to name the Viscount de Coralth, who dashed up to the door 
in a two-horse phaeton, as well as Karon Trigault, who came on foot, for 
<xerci-e. pulling and blowing like a seal. The wine-vendor, moreover, told 
his customers that Madame Argeles never went out before half-past two or 
direc o'clock, and then always in a carriage — a piece of information which 
must have troubled Chupin ; for, as soon as the landlord had left them 
to serve some other customers, he leant forward and said to M. Fortunat: 
"Did you hear that? Ho v.* is it possible to track a person who's in a 
carriage ? " 

" By following in another vehicle, of course." 

"Certainly, m'sieur ; that's as clear as daylight. But that isn't the 
question. The point is this : How can one watch the face of a person who 
turns her back to you ? I must see this woman's face to know whom she 
looks at, and how." 

This objection, grave as it appeared, did not seem to disturb M. Fortunat. 
" Don't worry about that, Victor," he replied. " Under such circumstances, 
a mother wouldn't try to see her son from a rapidly-moving carriage. 
She will undoubtedly alight, and contrive some means of passing and repass- 
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ing him — of touching him, if possible. Your task will only consist in 
following her closely enough to be on the ground as soon as she is. Con- 
fine your efforts to that ; and if you fail to-day, you'll succeed to-morrow 
or the day after — the essential thing is to be patient." 

He did better than to preach patience — he practised it. The hours wore 
away, and yet he did not stir from his post, though nothing could have 
been more disagreeable to him than to remain on exhibition, as it were, at 
the door of a wine-shop. At last, at a little before three o'clock, the gates 
over the way turned upon their hinges, and a dark-blue victoria, in which 
a woman was seated, rolled forth into the street. "Look I" said M. 
Fortunat, eagerly. " There she is ! " 



XVIII. 

The woman in the carriage was none other than Madame Lia d'Argeles. She 
was attired m one of those startling costumes which arc the rage now-a-days, 
and which impart the same bold and brazen appearance to all who wearthem ; 
so much so, that the most experienced observers are no longer able to dis- 
tinguish the honest mother of a family from a notorious character. A 
Dutchman, named Van Klopeu, who was originally a tailor at Rotterdam, 
rightfully ascribes the honour of this progress to himself. One can scarcely 
explain how it happens that this individual, who calls himself " the dress- 
maker of the queens of Europe," has become the arbiter of Parisian 
elegance ; but it is an undeniable fact that ho does reign over fashion. He 
decrees the colours that shall be worn, decides whether dresses shall 
be short or long, whether paniers shall be adopted or discarded, 
whether ruches and puffs and flowers shall be allowed, and in what 
form ; and his subjects, the so-called elegant women of Paris, obey him 
implicitly. 

Madame d'Argeles would personally have preferred less finery, perhaps, 
but it would not have done for her to be out of the fashion. She wore an 
imperceptible hat, balanced on an immense pyramidal chignon, from which 
escaped a torrent of wavy hair. " What a beautiful woman ! " exclaimed 
the dazzled Clmpin, and indeed, seen from this distance, she did not look a 
day more than thirty-five — an age when beauty possesses all the alluring 
charm of the luscious fruit of autumn. She was giving orders for the drive, 
and her coachman, with a rose in his button-hole, listened while he reined 
in the spirited horse. " The weather's superb," added Chupin. "She'll 
no doubt drive round the lakes in the Bois de Boulogne — " 

"Ah, she's off!" interrupted M. Fortunat. "Run, Victor, run! and 
don't be miserly as regards carriage hire ; all your expenses shall bo 
liberally refunded you. " 

Chupin was already far away. Madame d'Argeles's horse went swiftly 
enough, but the agent's emissary had the limbs and the endurance of a 
stag, and he kept pace with the victoria without much difficulty. And as 
he ran along, his brain was busy. " If I don't take a cab," he said to him- 
self, " if I follow the woman on foot, I shall have a perfect right to pocket 
the forty-five sous an hour — fifty, counting the gratuity — that a cab would 
cost. " 

But on reaching the Champ Elysees, he discovered, to his regret, that 
this plan was impracticable, for on running down the Avenue de l'lmpeia- 
trice after the rapid 1} driven carriage, he could not fail to attract attention. 
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Stifling a sigh of regret, and seeing a cab at a stand near by, he hastily 
hailed it. " Where do you want to go, sir ? " inquired the driver. 

"Just follow that blue victoria, in which a handsome lady is seated, 
my good fellow." 

The order did not surprise the cabman, but rather the person who gave 
it ; for in spite of his fine apparel, C'hupin did not seem quite the man for 
such an adventure. "Excuse me," said the Jehu, in a slightly ironical 
tone, "I—" 

"I said exactly what I mean," retorted Chupin, whose pride was 
severely wounded. " And no more talk — hurry on, or we shall miss the 
track." 

This last remark was correct, for if Madame d'Argeles's coachman had 
not slackened his horse s speed on passing round the Arc de Triomphe, the 
woman would have escaped Chupin, for that day at least. However, this 
circumstance gave the cabman an opportunity to overtake the victoria ; and 
after that the two vehicles kept close together as they proceeded down the 
Avenue de lTmpera trice. But at the entrance of the Bois de Boulogne 
Chupin ordered his driver to stop. " Halt ! " he exclaimed, " I shall get out. 
Pay the extra cab charges for passing beyond the limits of Paris !— never ! 
I'll crawl on my hands and knees first. Here are forty sous for your fare — 
and good evening to you." 

And, as the blue victoria was already some distance in advance, he started 
off at the top of his speed to overtake it. This manoeuvre was the result of 
his meditations while riding along. "What will this fine lady do when 
she gets to the Bois ? " he asked himself. " Why, her coachman will take 
his place in the procession, and drive her slowly round and round the lakes. 
Zdeantime I can trot alon-,' beside her without attracting attention — and it 
will be good b.r my health." 

His expectations were realized in every respect. The victoria soon turned 
to the left, and took its place in the long line of equipages which were 
slowly winding round the lake. Having gained the foot-path which borders 
the sheet of water, Chupin followed the carriage easily enough, with his 
hands in his pockets, and his heart jubilant at the thought that he would 
gain the sum supposed to have been spent in cab hire, in addition to the 
compensation which had been promised him. "This is a strange way of 
enjoying one's self," he muttered, as he trotted along. "There can't be 
much pleasure in going round and round this lake. If ever I'm rich, I'll 
find some other way of amusing myself." 

Poor Chupin did not know that people do not go to the Bois to enjoy 
themsclvts, but rather to torment other's. This broad drive is in reality 
only a field for the airing of vanity — a sort of open-air bazaar for the display 
of dresses and equipages. People come here to see and to be seen ; and, more- 
over, this is neutral ground, where so-called honest women can meet those 
notorious characters from whom they are elsewhere separated by an impass- 
able abyss. What exquisite pleasure it must be to the dames of society to 
find themselves beside Jenny Fancy or Ninette Simplon, or any other of those 
young ladies whom they habitually call " creatures," but whom they are con- 
tinually talking of, and whose toilettes, make-up, and jargon, they assidu- 
ously copy ! 

However, Chupin indulged in none of those reflections. He was engaged 
in noting Madame dArgeles' evident anxiety and restlessness, She looked 
eagerly on all sides, sometimes half leaning out of her carriage, and imme- 
diately turning her head whenever she heard the gallop of a horseman 
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behind her. She was evidently looking or waiting for some oue, but the 
person did not make his appearance, and so, growing weary of waiting, after 
driving three times round the lake, she made a sign to her coachman, who 
at once drew out of line, and turned his horse into a side-path. Chupin 
hastened after the victoria, keeping it in sight until he was fortunate 
enough to meet an empty cab, which he at once hired. Madame d'Argeles' 
coachman, who had received his orders, now drove down the Champs 
Elysees, again crossed the Place de la Concorde, turned into^the boulevards, 
and stopped short at the corner of the Chauss^e d'Antin, where, having tied 
a thick veil over her face, Madame Lia abruptly alighted and walked away. 

This was done so (juickly that Chupin barely had time to fling two francs 
to his driver and rush after her. She had already turned round the corner 
of the Rue du Holder, and was walking rapidly up the street. It was a 
little after five o'clock, and dusk was setting in. Madame d'Argeles had 
taken the side of the street allotted to the uneven numbers. After she had 
passed the Hotel de Homburg, she slackened her pace, ami eagerly scruti- 
nized one of the houses opposite — No. 48. Her examination lasted but a 
moment, and seemed to be satisfactory. She then turned, and rapidly 
retraced her steps as far as the boulevard, when, crossing the street to the 
side of the even numbers, she walked up it again very slowly, stopping 
before every shop-window. 

Convinced that he had almost reached the goal, Chupin also crossed, and 
followed closely at her heels. He soon saw her start and resume her rapid 
gait. A young man was coming towards her so quickly indeed that she 
had not time to avoid him, and a collision ensued, whereupon the young 
man gave vent to an oath, and hurling an opprobrious epithet in her face, 
passed on. 

Chupin shuddered. "What if that should be her son?" he thought. 
And while he pretended to be gazing into a shop-window, he stealthily 
watched the poor woman. She had paused, and he was so near that he could 
almost have touched her. He saw her raise her veil and follow her hisulter 
with a look which it was impossible to misunderstand. •' Oli ! oh ! It was 
her son that called her that — " said Chupin to himself, quite horrified. 
And without more ado, he hastened after the young man. 

Ho was between two and four-and-twenty years of age, rather above the 
medium height, with very light hair and an extremely pale complexion. 
His slight moustache would have been almost imperceptible if it had not 
been dyed several shades darker than his hair. Ho was attired with that 
studied carelessness which many consider to be the height of elegance, but 
which is just the reverse. And his bearing, his moustache, and his low 
hat, tipped rakishly over one ear, gave him an arrogant, pretentious, 
rowdyish appearance. "Zounds! that fellow doesn't suit my fancy," 
growled Chupin, as he trotted along. For he was almost running in his 
efforts to keep pace with Madame d'Argeles' iusultcr. The latter's haste 
wis soon explained. He was carrying a letter which he wished to have 
delivered, and no doubt lie feared he would not be able to find a coimuis- 
-Sionaire. Having discovered one at last, he called him, gave him the 
missive, and then pursued his way more leisurely. 

He had reached the boulevard, when a ilorid-faeed youth, remarkably 
short and stout, rushed towards him with both hands amicably extended, 
at the same time crying, loud enoueh to attract the attention of the passer's 
by. "Is it possible that tins is m\ dear Wil.kio 1 " 

" Yes -alive and in the flesh," replied the young man, 

\oL. I i' 
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"Well, and what the devil have you been doing with yourself? Last 
Sunday, at the races, I looked for you everywhere, and not a vestige of 
Wilkie was to be found. However, you were wise not to go. I am three 
hundred louis out of pocket. I staked everything on Domingo, the Marquis 
de Valorsay's horse. I thought I was sure to win — yes, sure. Well, 
L'omingo came in third. Can you understand that ? If every one didn't 
know that Yalorsay was a millionaire, it might be supposed there had been 
some foul play — yes, upon my word— that he had bet against his own horse, 
and forbidden his jockey to win the race.' But the speaker did not really 
believe this, so he continued, more gaily: "Fortunately, I shall retrieve 
my losses to-morrow, at Vincennes. Shall we see you there?" 

"Probably." 

"Then good-bye, until to-morrow." 

" Until to-morrow." 

Thereupon they shook hands, and each departed ou his way. 

C'hupin had not lo-l a word of this conversation. "Valorsay a millionaire!" 
he said to himself. " That's good ! Ah, well ! now I know my little game- 
cock's name, and I also know that he goes to the races. Wilkie — that must 
be an English name ; I like the name of d'Argcles better. But where the 
devil is he going now ? '' 

M. 'Wilkie hud simply paused to replenish his cigar-case at the tobacco 
uliice of the Uraiid Hotel; and, alter lighting a cigar, he came out again, 
and walked up the boulevaid in the direction vf the Faubourg IMontmartre. 
lie was no longer in a hurry now ; he strolled along in view of killing time, 
displaying hi: charms, and staring impudently at every woman who passed. 
With his shoulders drawn up on a level with his ears, and his chest thrown 
back, lie diagged his feet alter him as if his limbs were half paralyzed; he 
was indeed a dug his best to create the impression that lie was used up, 
exhausted, broken down by excesses and dissipation. For that is the fashion 
— the latest fancy — chic! 

"Will you never have done?" growled C'hupin. 

" You shall pay for this, you little wretch ! " He was so indignant that 
the ijamin element in his nature stirred again under his fine broadcloth, 
and he had a wild longing to throw stones at M. Wilkie. lie would 
certainly have trodden on his heels, and have picked a quarrel "with him, 
had it not been for a fear of failing in his mission, and thereby losing Ins 
promised reward. 

He followed his man elesely, for the crowd was very great. Night was 
coming on, and the gas was lit on all sides. The weather was very mild, 
and there was not an unoccupied table in front of the cafes, for it was now 
the absinthe hour. How does it happen that every evening, between five 
and seven o'clock, every one in Paris who is known — who is somebody or 
something — can be found between the Passage de l'Operu and the Passage 
Jouffroy ? Hereabout you may hear all the latest news and gossip of the 
fashionable world, the last political canauls — all the incidents of Parisian 
life which will be recorded by the papers on the following morning. You 
may learn the price of stocks, and obtain tips for to-morrow's Bourse ; ascer- 
tain how much -Mademoiselle A's necklace cost, and who gave it to her; 
with the latest news from Prussia ; and the name of the bank chairman 
or cashier who has absconded during the day, and the amount he has taken 
with him. 

The crowd became more dense as the Faubourg Montmartre was ap- 
proached, but Wilkie made his way through the throng with the ease of an 
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old boulevard irr. He must have had a large circle of acquaintances, for he 
distributed hows light and left, and was spoken to by five or six promen- 
adors. He did not pass the Tcrrasse Jouffroy, but, pausing there, he 
purchased an evening paper, retraced his steps, and about seven o'clock 
reached the Cafe Riche, which he entered triumphantly. He did not even 
touch the rim of his hat on going in — that would have been excessively bad 
form ; but he called a waiter, in a very loud voice, and imperiously ordered 
him to serve dinner on a table near the window, where he could see the 
boulevard — and be seen. 

"And now my little fighting-cock is going to feed," thought Chupin. He, 
too, was hungry ; and he was trying to think of some modest restaurant in 
the neighbourhood, when two young men passed near him and glanced into 
the cafe. 

"Look, there's Wilkio ! " observed one of them. 

" That's so, upon my word ! " responded the other. "And he has money, 
too; fortune has smiled upon him." 

"How do you know that? "' 

"Why, by watching the fellow ; one can tell the condition of his purse 
as correctly as he could himself. If his funds are low, he has his meals 
brought to his room from a cook-shop where he has credit ; his moustache 
droops despondingly ; he is humble even to servility with his friends, and 
he brushes his hair over Ids forehead. When he is in average circumstances, 
he dines at Launay's, waxes his moustache, and brushes his hair back from 
his face. But when ho dines at the Cafe Liiche, my boy, when he has dyed 
his moustache, and tips his hat over his ear, and deports himself in that 
arrogant fashion, why, he has at least five or six thousand francs in his 
pocket, and all is well with him." 

" Where does he get his money from ? " 

"Who can tell?"' 

"Is he rich?" 

"He must have plenty of money — I lent him ten lords once, and he paid 
me back." 

"Zounds! He's a very honourable fellow, then." Thereupon the two 
young men laughed, and passed on. 

Chupin had been greatly edified. " Nov/ I know you as well as if I were 
your concierge," he muttered, addressing the unconscious Wilkie ; "and 
when I've followed you home, and learned your number, I shall have richly 
earned the fifty francs M. Fortunat promised me." As well as he could 
judge through the window-pane, M. Wilkie was eating his dinner with an 
excellent appetite. "Ah!" he exclaimed, not without envy, "these 
fighting-cocks take good care of their stomachs. He's there for an hour at 
least, and I shall have time to run and swallow a mouthful myself." 

So saying, Chupin hastened to a small restaurant in a neighbouring street, 
and magnificently disbursed the sum of thirty-nine sous. Such extravagance 
was unusual on his part, for he had lived very frugally since he had taken 
a vow to become rich. Formerly, when he lived from hand to mouth — to 
use his own expression — he indulged in cigars and in absinthe ; but now he 
contented himself with the fare of an anchorite, drank nothing but water, 
and only smoked when some one gave him a cigar. Nor was this any great 
privation to him, since he gained a penny by it— and a penny was another 
grain of sand added to the foundation of his future wealth. However, 
this evening he indulged in the extravagance of a glass of wine,- deciding in 
his own mind that he" had fairly earned it. 
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When he returned to his post in front of the Cafe 1 Riche, M. Wilkie was 
no longer alone at his table. He was finishing his coffee in the company of 
a man of his own age, who was remarkably good-looking — almost too good- 
looking, in fact — and a glance at whom caused Chupin to exclaim : " What ! 
what ! I've seen that iace somewhere before — " But he racked his brain 
in vain in trying to remember who this new-comer was, in trying to set a name 
on this face, which was positively annoying in its classical beauty, and 
which he felt convinced had occupied a place among the phantoms of his 
past. Irritated beyond endurance by what he termed his stupidity, he was 
trying to decide whether he should enter the cafe or not, when he saw M. 
Wilkie take his bill from the hands of a waiter, glance at it, and throw a 
louis on the table. His companion had drawn out his pocket-book for the 
ostensible purpose of paying for the coffee he had taken ; but Wilkie, with 
a cordial gesture, forbade it, and made that mngniticent, imperious sign to 
the waiter, which so clearly implies: "Take nothing! All is paid! 
Keep the change." Thereupon the servant gravely retired, more than ever 
convinced of the fact that vanity increases the fabulous total of Parisian 
gratuities by more than a million francs a year. 

" My gallant youths are coming out," thought Chupin. "I must keep 
my ears open." And approaching the door, he dropped on one knee, and 
pretended to lie engaged in tying his shoe-strings. This is one of the 
thousand expedients adopted by spies and inquisitive people. And when a 
man is foolish enough t'> tell his secrets in the street, he should at least be 
wise enough to di-trnst the people near him who pretend to be absorbed in 
something else : for in nine eases out of ten these persons are listening to 
him, possibly for piy, or possibly from curiosity. 

However, the young men whom Chupin was watching were far from sus- 
pecting that they were under surveillance. M. Wilkie came out first, 
talking very loud, as often happens when a man has just partaken of a good 
dinner, and is blessed with an excellent digestion. "Come, Coralth, my 
good fellow, you won't desert me in this way? I have a box for the 
Varirli't, and you must go with me. We'll see if Silly imitates Th^risa as 
perfectly as they say." 

" But I have an appointment." 

" Oh, well, let it wait. Come, viscount, is it agreed?" 

" Ah. you do with me just as you like." 

"Good ! But, first of all, let us take a glass of beer to finish our cigars. 
And d i you know whom you will find in my box ? " 

At this moment they passed, and Chupin rose to his feet. " Coralth," he 
muttered, " Viscount de Coralth. He's not one of our clients. Let me sec, 
Coralth. This is certainly the first time I have ever heard the name. Can 
it be that I'm mistaken ? Impossible ! " 

The more he reflected, the more thoroughly he became convinced of the 
accuracy of his first impression, consoling himself with the thought that a 
name has but a slight significance after all. His preoccupation had at least 
the advantage of shortening the time which he spent in promenading to and 
fro, while the friends sat outside a cafe smoking and drinking. It was still 
M. Wilkie who monopolized the conversation, while his companion listened 
with his elbow resting on the table, occasionally nodding his head in token 
of approbation. One thing that incensed Chupin was that they loitered 
there, when one of them had a ticket for a box at tiie theatre in his 
pocket. 

"Idiots ! " he growled ; " they'll wait till the play's half-over before they 
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go in. And then they'll let the door* slam behind them for the express 
purpose of disturbing everybody. Pools, go !" 

As if they had heard the command, they rose suddenly, and an instant after 
they entered the Tavlctis. They entered, but (Jhupin remained on the pave- 
ment, scratching his head furiously, in accordance with his habit whenever 
he wished to develop his powers of imagination. He was trying to think 
how he might procure admission to the theatre without paying for it. For 
several years he had seen every play put upon the stage in Paris, without 
spending a son, and lie felt that it would be actually degrading to purchase 
a ticket at the office now. " Pay to see a farce ! " he thought. " Not I, 
I must know some one here — I'll wait for the entr'acte." 

The wisdom of this course became apparent when among those who left 
the theatre at the close of the first act he recognized an old acquaintance, 
who was now working on the rfaqu.p,* and who at once procured him a 
ticket of admission for nothing. '' Well, it is a good thing to have friends 
everywhere," ho muttered, as he took the seat assigned him. 

It was a very good place they had given him — a seat in the second gallery 
commanding an excellent view of the house. The first glance around told 
him that his "customers," as he styled them, were in a box exactly 
opposite. They were now in the company of two damsels in startling 
toilettes, with exceedingly dishevelled yellow hair, who moved restlessly 
about, and giggled and stared, and tried in every possible way to attract 
attention. And their stratagem succeeded. However, this did not seem 
to please the Viscount de Coralth, who kept himself as far back in the 
shade as he possibly could. But young Wilkie was evidently delighted, 
and seemed manifestly proud of the attention which the public was com- 
pelled to bestow upon his box. He offered himself as much as possible to 
the gaze of the audience ; moved about, leaned forward, and made himself 
fully as conspicuo"' 1 as his fair companions. Less than ever did Chupin 
now torsive Wilkie for the insult he had cast in the face of Madame Lia 
d'Argeles, who was probably his mother. 

As for the play, M. Fortunat's emissary did not hear twenty words of it. 
He was so overcome with fatigue that he soon fell asleep. The noise and 
bustle of each entr'acte aroused him a little, but he did not thoroughly 
wake up until the close of the performance. His " customers " were still 
in their box, and M. Wilkie was gallantly wrapping the ladies in their 
cloaks and shawls. In the vestibule, he and M. de Coralth were joined by 
several other young men, and the whole party adjourned to a neighbouring 
eafrj. " These people arc certainly afflicted with an unquenchable thirst," 
growled Chupin. "I wonder if this is their every-day life ? " 

He, too, was thirsty after his hastily-eaten dinner ; and necessity pre- 
vailing over economy, he seated himself at a table outside the cafe, and 
ealled'for a alass of beer, in which he moistened his parched lips with a sigh 
of intense satisfaction. He sipped the beverage slowly, in order to make 
it last the longer, but this did not prevent his glass from becoming dry long- 
before Id. Wilkie and his friends were ready to leave. " It seems to me 
we are going to stay here all night," he thought, angrily. 

His iil-humour was not strange under the circumstances, for it was one 
o'clock in the morning ; and after carrying all the tables and chairs round 
about, inside, a waiter cr.me to ask Chupin to go away. All the other 

* The bortv of hired andaiiders who are employed at mor;t rarisian theatres to stimu- 
late the enthusiasm of the audience.— [Trans.] 
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ccif'z were closing too, and the fastening of bolts or the clanking of shutter 
chains could be heard on every side. On the pavement stood groups of 
waiters in their shirt-sleeves, stretching and yawning, and inhaling the 
fresh night air with delight. The boulevard was fast becoming deserted — 
the men wore going oh' in little groups, and female forms could be seen 
gliding along in the dark shadow cast by the houses. The police were 
watching everywhere, with a word of menace ever ready on their lips ; 
aid soon the only means of egress from the cad's were the narrow, low 
doorways cut in the shatters through which the last customers — the insati- 
able, who are always ordering one thimbleful more to finish — passed out. 

It was through a portal of this sort that M. Wilkie and his companions 
at last emerged, and on perceiving them, Chupin gave a grunt of satisfaction. 
" At last," he thought, '■ I can follow the man to his door, take his number, 
and go home." 

Hut his joy was short-lived, for M. Wilkie proposed that the whole party 
should go and take supper. M. de Coralth demurred to the idea, but the 
others overruled his objections, and dragged him away with them. 



XIX. 

*' An ! this is a bad. \ -b ! " growled Chupin. " Go, go, and never stop ! " 

What exasr<-r .ited him even more than his want of sleep was the thought 
that his good mother must be waiting for him at home in an agony of 
anxiety ; for since his reformation he had become remarkably regular in 
liis habits. What should he do? "Go home," said Reason; " it will be 
<asy enough to find this Wilkie again. There can be little doubt that he 
lives at Xo. f-S, in the Rue du H elder." " Remain," whispered Avarice; 
"and, since you have accomplished so much, finish your work. M. For- 
tunat won't pay for conjectures, but for a certainty." 

Love of money carried the da}' ; so, weaving an interminable chaplet of 
oaths, he followed the party until they entered Brebant's restaurant, one 
of the best known establishments which remain open at night-time. It was 
nearly two o'clock in the morning now ; the boulevard was silent and 
deserted, and yet this restaurant was brilliantly lighted from top to bottom, 
and snatches of song and shouts of laughter, with the clatter of knives and 
forks and the clink of glasses, could be heard through the half -opened windows. 

"Eight dozen Xarennes for Xo. G," shouted a waiter to the man who 
opened oysters near the restaurant-door. 

On hearing this order, Chupin shook his clenched fist at the stars. "The 
wretches!'' he muttered through his set teeth, "bad luck to them! 
Those oysters are for their mouths, plainly enough, for there are eight of 
them in all, counting those yellow-haired women. They will, no doubt, re 
main at table until six o'clock in the morning. And they call this enjoying 
themselves. And meanwhile, poor little Chupin must wear out his shoe- 
leather on the pavement. Ah ! they shall pay for this ! " 

It ought to have been some consolation to him to see that he was not 
alone in his misery, for in front of the restaurant stood a dozen cabs with 
sleep}' drivers, who were waiting for chance to send them one of those half- 
intoxicated passengers who refuse to pay more than fifteen sous for their 
fare, but give their Jehu a gratuity of a louis. All these vehicles belonged 
to the peculiar category known o.s ''nigh'; e;ibs " — dilapidated conveyances 
v. ith soiled ragged linings, and drawn by half-starved, jaded horsea. 
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However, Chupin neither thought of these vehicles, nor of the poor 
horses, nor, indeed, of the drivers themselves. His wrath had been suc- 
ceeded by philosophical resignation ; he accepted with good grace what he 
could not avoid. As the night air had become very cool, he turned up the 
collar of his overcoat, and began to pace to and fro on the pavement in front 
of the restaurant. He had made a hundred turns perhaps, passing the 
events of the day in review, when suddenly such a strange and startling 
idea flashed across his mind that he stood motionless, lost in astonishment. 
Reflecting on the manner in which M. Wilkie and the Viscount de Co'raltli 
had behaved during the evening, a singular suspicion assailed him. Whilst 
M. Wilkie gradually lost his wits, M. de Coralth had become remarkably 
cold and reserved. He had seemed to oppose all M. Willde's propositions ; 
but he had agreed to them at last, so that his objections had produced much 
the same effect as a stimulant. It seemed then as if M. de Coralth had 
some strange interest in wishing to gain ascendency over his friend. At 
least such was Chupin s opinion. "Oh, oh!" he murmured. " What if 
he should be working up the same little scheme ? What if he were acquainted 
with Madame Lia d'Argeles ? What if he knew that there's a fortune waiting 
for a claimant ? I shouldn't at all be surprised if I found that he wanted to 
cook his bread in our oven. But father Fortunat wouldn't be pleased with 
the news. Ah ! no — he wouldn't even smile — " 

Whilst carrying on this little conversation with himself, he stood just in 
front of the restaurant, looking up into the air, when all of a sudden a 
window was thrown noisily open, and the figures of two men became 
plainly visible. They were engaged in a friendly struggle ; one of them 
seemed to be trying to seize hold of something which the other had in his 
hand, and which he refused to part with. One of these men wan ll. Wilkie 
as Chupin at once perceived. "Good !" he said to himself, "this is the 
beginning of the end ! " 

As he spoke, M. Willde's hat fell on the window-sill, slipped off, and 
dropped on to the pavement below. With a natural impulse Chupin picked 
it up, and he was turning it over and over in his hands, when M. Wilkie 
leant out of the window and shouted in a voice that was thick with wine : 
"Halloo! Eli, there! Who picked up my hat? Honesty shall be re- 
warded. A glass of champagne and a cigar for the follow who'll bring it 
me in room No. 6." 

Chupin hesitated. By going up, he might, perhaps, compromise the suc- 
cess of his mission. But on the other hand his curiosity was aroused, and 
he very much wished to see, with his own eyes, how these young men were 
amusing themselves. Besides, he would have an opportunity of examining 
this handsome viscount, whom he was certain lie had met before, though 
he could not tell when or where. In the meantime, M. Wilkie had per- 
ceived him. 

"Come, you simpleton ! " he cried; "make haste. You can't be very 
thirsty." 

The* thought of the viscount decided Chupin. Entering the restaurant 
and climbing the staircase, he had just reached the lauding when a pale- 
looking man, who had a smoothly-shaven face and was dressed in black, 
barred his way and asked : "What do you want ? " 

" J.l'sieur, here's a hat which fell from one of your windows and — " 

"All right, hand it here." 

But Chupin did not seem to hear this order. He was beginning a long 
explanation, when a curtain near by was pushed aside, and M.°Wilkie 
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called out: "Philippe! eh, Philippe ! — bring me the man who picked up 
my hat." 

"Ah ! " said Chupin, "you see, m'sieur, that he asks for me." 

" Very well," said Philippe. " Go on, then." And raising the portiere 
he pushed Chupin into room Xo. 6. 

It was a small, square apartment, with a very low ceiling. The tempera- 
ture was like that of a furnace, and the glare of the gaslights almost blinded 
one. The supper w as over, but the table had not yet been cleared, and 
plates full of leavings showed that tiie guests had fairly exhausted their 
appetites. Still, with trie exception of il. Wilkie, every one present seemed 
to be terribly lured. In one comer, with her head resting on a piano, sat one 
of the yellow-haired dam-els, fast asleep, while, beside the window, M. de 
Ooralth was smoking with his elbows propped upon the table. The four 
other young men were looking on phlegmatieally. "Ah ! here's' my hat," 
exclaimed _M. Wilkie, as soon as Chupin appeared. "Wait and receive 
your promised reward." And thereupon he rang the bell, crying at the 
top of his voice : "Henry, you sleepy head — a clean glass and some more 
of the widow Cliquot's champagne ! " 

Several bottles were standing upon the table, only half empty, and one of 
M. Wilkie's friends called his attention to this fact, but he shrugged his 
shoulders disdainfully. "You must take me for a fool," he said, con- 
temptuously. " A man doesn't drink stale wine when lie has the prospect 
of such an inheritance as is coming to me — " 

" Wilkie ! " interrupted }J. de Coralth, quickly ; "Wilkie ! " 

But he was too late ; Chupin had heard and understood everything. His 
conjectures had proved correct. M. Wilkie knew his right to the estate ; 
M. Fortunat had been forestalled by the viscount, and would merely have 
his labour for his pains. "No chance for the guv'nor ! " thought the 
agent's emissary. " And what a blow after the I)e Valors ay all'air ! It's 
enough to give him the jaundice ! " 

For a youth of his age, Chupin controlled his feelings admirably ; but the 
revelation came Se> suddenly that he had started despite himself, and 
changed colour a trifle. M. de Coralth saw this ; and, though he was far 
from suspecting the truth, his long repressed anger burst forth. He rose 
abruptly, took up a bottle, and filling the nearest glass, he rudely exclaimed : 
" Come, drink that — make haste — and clear out ! " 

Victor Chupin must have become very sensitive since his conversion. In 
former times he was not wont to be so susceptible as to lose his temper 
when some one chanced to address him in a rather peremptory manner, or 
to offer him wine out of the first available glass. But Si. de Coralth in- 
spired him with one of those inexplicable aversions which cannot be 
restrained. " £h ! tell me if it's because we've drank champagne together 
before that you talk to me like that ? " the young fellow retorted, savagely. 

It was only a random shot, but it reached home. The viscount seemed 
touched to the quick. "You hear that, Wilkie," said he. "This will 
teach you that the time of your compatriot, Lord Seymour, has passed by. 
The good-humoured race of plebeians who respectfully submitted to the 
blows with which noblemen honoured them after drinking, has died out. 
This ought to cure yon of your unfortunate habit of placing yourself on 
terms of equality with all the vagabonds you meet." 

Chupin's hair fairly bristled with anger. "What! what!" he exclaimed, 
" I'll teach you to call me a vagabond, you scoundrel ! " 

His gesture, hia attitude, and his eyes were so expressive of defiance and 
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menace that two of the guests spring up and caught him by the avm. "Go, 
go," they said. 

But he freed himself from their grasp. "Co!" he replied. "Never! 
He called me a vagabond. Am I to pocket the insult quietly and walk off 
with it? You can scarcely expect that. First, I demand an apology." 

This was asking too much of tlie Viscount de Coralth. " Let the fool 
alone," he remarked, with alfeeted coolness, " and ring for the waiters to 
kick him out." 

It did not require this new insult to put Chupin in a furious passion. 
" Come on ! " he exclaimed. "Ah, ha! Where's the fellow who'll turn 
me out ? Let him come. I'll teach him a lesson ! " And as he spoke he 
squared his shoulders, inflated his chest, and threw the weight of his entire 
body on his left leg, after the most approved method of sparring masters. 

" do, go ! " insisted Wilkie's friends. 

" Yes, I'll go with pleasure, bub your friend must go, too. Is he a man ? 
Then let him come, and we'll settle this outside." And seeing that they 
were again trying to seize him: "Hands off!" he thundered, "or I'll 
strike. You were not obliged to invite 1 me here. It isn't my business to 
furnish amusement to parties who've drunk too much wine. And why 
should you despise me? It's true I haven't any money while you have 
plenty — that I work and you carouse. Still that's no reason why you 
should scorn me. Besides, those wdio are poor in the morning are some- 
times rich in the evening. Every dog has his day. I have an idea that I 
shall have some coin when yours is all gone. Then it will be my turn to 
laugh ; and as I'm a good-natured fellow, I will give you my half-smoked 
cigars." 

M. Wilkie seemed delighted. He had climbed on to the piano and seated 
himself, with his feet on the key-board ; and there, as on a judgment seat, 
he listened and applauded, alternately taking Chupin's part, anil then the 
viscount's. " Bravo, gamin ! " or, " Give it to him, Coralth ! " lie shouted 
in turn. 

This irritated the viscount exceedingly. " I see that we shall be obliged 
to call in the police to settle the affair," he said, sneeringly. 

"The police!" roared Chupin. "Ah! that won't do, you scamp — " 
But his voice died away in his throat, and he stood motionless, speechless, 
with his arm raised as if he were about to strike, and his eyes dilated with 
astonishment. 

For a change of expression in M. de Coralth's face had enlightened him ; 
and he suddenly recollected when and under what circumstances he had 
known this so-called viscount. He remembered, too, the name he had 
borne when he first met him. "Oh ! " ho stammered, " oil ! oh ! " 

However, the effect of this discovery was to dispel his anger, or rather to 
restore his calmness, and, addressing M. de Coralth, he exclaimed : 
"Don't be angry at what I've said, m'sieur ; it was only a jest — I know 
that there's a wide difference between a poor devil like me and a viscount 
like you — I haven't a sou, you see, and that maddens me. But I'm not so 
very bad-looking, fortunately, and I'm always hoping that the daughter of 
some rich banker will fall in love with me and marry mo. Some people 
have such luck you know. If I meet with any you may lie sure I shall pass 
myself off as the lost child of some great personage — of a duke, for instance — 
and if the real son exists, and troubles me, why I'll quietly put him out of 
the way, if possible." 

With but one exception the persons present did not understand a single 
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word of this apparent nonsense : and indeed the yellow-haired damsels 
stared at the speaker in amazement. Still it was evident that each of these 
words had a meaninc, and a terrible meanin:r for M. deCovalth. Accustomed 
fur years to control his leaiures. he remained apparently unmoved — he even 
smiled ; bat a close observer conld have detected anguish in his eyes, and he 
had become very pale. At la-t, unable to endure the scene any longer, he 
drew a himdred-frane bank-note from his pocket-book, crumpled it in his 
hand and threw it at Chupin, saying : " That'-: -. very pretty store you are 
telling, my boy : but we've had enough of it. .Lake your pay and leave us." 

Wiiortunately, the note struck Chupin full in the face. He uttered a 
hoarse cry ot rage, and, by the way in which he seized and brandished an 
empty bottle, it mi edit have been imagined that M. de Coralth was about to 
have his head broken. But no. Thanks to a supreme effort of will, 
Chupin compacted this mad fury ; and, dropping the bottle, he remarked 
to the young women who were uttering panic-stricken shrieks: "Be 
quiet : don't you see that I wa- only in fun." 

Bat even M. \ ,"ilkie had iTund the fun a little rough, and even danger- 
ous. Several of the young fellows present sprang up, with the evident in- 
tention of pushing Cimpin out of the room, bub he cheeked them with a 
gesture. "Don't disturb yourselves, gentlemen," he said. "I'm going, 
only let me find the bank-not ■ whisk this geutleman threw at me." 

" Thaf's ouite proper." rc-plhd M. Wiikio. approvingly ; "look for it." 

Chupin did &• . and at last found it lying almost under the piano. 
" Xow," he remarked, " I should like a cigar." 

A score or so weie lying in a dish. He gravely selected one of them and 
coolly cut otf the end of it before placing it in his mouth. Those around 
watched him with an air of proiouncl astonishment, not understanding this 
ironieal calmness following so closely upon such a storm of passion. Then 
he, Victor Chupin, who lia.l. it seems to me, but one aim in life — to be- 
come rich — Tiet.r Chupin, who loved money above anything else, and had 
stifled all other passions in iris soul — he who oiT"i work.d two whole days 
to earn five funics — he who did not bk.ke'n to claim his five sous when he 
went to hire a cab for his employer — he, Chupin, twisted the bank-note in 
his finders. lit it at the gas, ami used it to light his cigar. 

"'Ah! .he's crazy ! " murmured the yellow-haired damsels, with despair 
in their voices. 

But M. Yfilkie was enthusiastic. "There's form!" said he. "Fine 
form and no mistake ! " 

But Chupin did not even deign to turn his head. He opened the door, 
and standing on the threshold, he bowed to M. de Coralth with an ironical 
smile. " Until we meti again, Monsieur Taul," said he. "And kindly 
remember me to Madame Paul, if you please." 

If the others had been less astonished, they would have no doubt have 
remarked the prodigious effect of this name upon their brilliant friend. 
He became ghastly pale and fell ba:k in his chair. Then, suddenly, he 
bounded up as if he wished to attack his enemy. But pursuit seemed 
likely to yield no result, on' Chupin was already on the boulevard. 

It was daybreak. Paris was waking up; the bakers were standing at 
their doors, and boys in their shirt-sleeves, with their eyes swollen with 
sleep, were taking down the shutters of the wine-shops. A cloud of dust, 
raised by the street-sweepers, hung in the distance ; the rag-pickers 
wandered about, peering among the rubbish; the noisy milk-carts jolted 
along at a gallop, and workmen were proceeding to their daily toil, with 
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hunches of bread in their hands. The morning air was very chilly ; never- 
theless, Chupin seated himself on a bench across the boulevard, at a spot 
where he could watch the entrance of the restaurant without being seen. 
He had just experienced one of those sudden shocks which so disturb the 
mind, that one becomes insensible to outward circumstances, whatever 
they may be. He had recognised in the so-called Viscount de Coralth, the 
man whom he had hated above all others in the world, or, rather, the only 
man whom he hated, for his was not a bad heart. Impressionable to excess 
like a true child of the faubourgs, he had the Parisian's strange mobility of 
feeling. If his anger was kindled by a trifle, the merest nothing usually 
sufficed to extinguish it. But matters were diffeicit respecting this hand- 
some viscount ! " God ! how I hate him ! " he hissed through his set teeth. 
" God ! how I hate him ! " 

For once, years before, as he had confessed to M. Fortunat, Chupin had 
been guilty of a cowardly and abominable act, which had nearly cost a 
man his life. And this crime, if it had been successful, would have bene- 
fited the very fellow who concealed his sinful shameful past under the high 
sounding name of Coralth. How was it that Chupin had not recognized 
him at once? Because he had worked for this fellow without knowing 
him, receiving his orders through the miserable wretches who pandered to 
his vices. He had only seen him personally once or twice, and had never 
spoken to him. Later— too late — he discovered what vile intrigue it was 
that he had served. And when he became sincerely repentant lie loathed 
this Coralth wdro had caused his crime. 

Nor was this all. The recognition of Coralth had inspired him with re- 
morse. It had aroused in the reces'ses of his conscience a threatening 
voice which cried : " Yi hat are you doing here ? 3tou are acting as a spy 
for a man you distrust, and whose real designs you are ignorant of. It was 
in this way you began before. Have you forgotten what it led to ? Have 
you not sin enough already upon your conscience? Blood enough upon 
your hands ? It is folly to pretend that one may serve as a tool for villains, 
and still remain an honest man ! " 

It was this voice which Lad given Chupin the courage to light his cigar 
with the bank-note. And this voice still tortured him, as seated on the 
bench he now tried to review the situation. Where, indeed, was he? "With 
rare good luck he had discovered the sou whom Madame Lia d'Argelcs had 
so long and successfully concealed. But contrary to all expectations this 
young fellow already kmw of the inheritance which he was entitled to. 
M. de Coralth had already achieved what M. Fortunat had meant to do ; 
and so the plan was a failure, and it was useless to persist in it. 

This would have ended the matter if Chupin had not chanced to know 
the Viscount de Coralth 's shameful past. And this knowledge changed 
everything, for it gave him the power to interfere in a most effectual 
manner. Armed with this secret, he could bestow the victory on M. For- 
tunat, and force M. de Coralth to capitulate. And he could do this all the 
more easily, as he was sure that Coralth had not recognized him, and that 
he was perhaps ignorant of his very existence. Chupin had allowed him- 
self to be earrkafaway by a sudden impulse of anger which he regretted; 
he had made an ironical illusion to his enemy's past life, but after all this had 
done no particular harm. So nothing prevented him from lending M. 
Fortunat hi, assistance, and thus killing two birds with one stone. He 
could have his revenge on Coralth, and at the same time insure his patron 
a large fee, of wiuch'he could claim a considerable share for himself. But 
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uo ! The idea of deriving any profit whatever from this affair inspired him 
with a feeling of disgust — honour triumphed over his naturally crafty and 
avaricious nature. It seemed to him that any money made in this way 
wuuld soil hie lingers : for he realised there must be some deep villainy 
under all this plotting and planning : he wa; sure of it, since Coralth was 
mixed up in the affair. " I will serve my guv'.nor for nothing," he decided. 
" When a man is avenged, he's well paid.'' 

Chupin deeideel upon this course because he could think of no better 
plan. .Mill, if he had been master of events lie would have acted otherwise. 
He would have quietly picsented the government with this inheritance 
which he found Iff. Wiikic so unworthy of. '* The devil only knows what 
he'll eio with it. he thought. " He'llsquaneler it as my father squandered the 
fortune that was _iven him. It is only fools who meet with such luck as that." 

ilowever. his meditations did not prevent him trem keeping a close 
watch over tile restaurant, for it was of the utmost importance that M. 
"Wiikic should not eseu< e him. It was now broael daylight, and customers 
were leaving the. establishment : for. alter pas-due what is generally con- 
ceded to be a joyous night, they felt the lie', b of returning home to rest 
and sleep. (Jhuq in watched them as they emerged. There were some who 
came out with drooping heels, mumbling incoherent phrases : while others 
who were equally intoxicated, but more iiervc-us. o iuead considerable anima- 
tion, and sang snatches of songs, or jesteel loudly with, the street-sweepers as 
they pa-sed cm. The in /re sober, surprised by the sunlight, and blushing 
at themselves, slunk hastily and quietly away. There was one man, more- 
over, whom the waiters were obliged to carry to his cab, for he could no 
loiioer stand on his feet. 

At last Chupin saw the individual clad in black whom Y\ ilkie had 
abh^-'sSeel as Philippe, and who had endeavoured to prevent him from 
entering the restaur;" nt. come out, and walk rapidly away. He was 
warmly clad in a thick overcoat, bait he shivered, and his pale, wan 
face betrayed the man v- ho is a martyr to the pleasures of others — the man 
who is condemned to be up all night and sleep only in the daytime — the 
man who can tell you how much folly and beastliness lurk in the depths of 
the wine-cup, and who knows exactly how many yawns are expressed by 
the verb '• to amuse one's self." Chupin was beginning to feel uneasy 
•' Can M. Wiikic and his friends have made their escape ? " he wondered. 

But at that very moment they made their appearance. They lingered 
awhile on the pavement to chat, and Chupin had an opportunity of 
observing the effect of their night's dissipation em their faces. The brilliant 
sunlight made their eyes blink, and the cold sent purple blotches to their 
bloated cheeks. As for the young women with yellow hair, they appeared 
as they really were — hideous. They entered the only cab that remained, 
the most dilapidated one of all. and the driver of which had no little difficulty 
in setting his horse in motion ; whereupon the gentlemen went oil on foot. 

.Many persons would have been vexed and even humiliated by the 
necessity of appearing at this hour on the boulevard in disorderly attire, 
which plainly indicated that thev had stent the night in debauchery. But 
with the exception of the Viscount do Coralth, who was evidently out oi 
humour, the party seemed delighted with themselves, as it was easy te 
see by the way they met the glances of the passers-by. They con- 
sidered themselves first-class form — they were producing an effect — they 
were astonishing people. And what more could they desire ? 

One thing is certain — the-}' were irritating Chupin terribly, He wad 
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following them on the opposite side of the boulevard, at some little dis- 
tance in the rear, lor lie was afraid of being recognized. " The wretches ! " 
lie growled. " One couldn't draw a pint of manly blood from the veins of 
all six of them. Ah, if they knew how I hate them ! " 

But he had not long to nurse his wrath. On reaching the Hue Drouot, 
two of the gentlemen left the party, and two more went down the Rue 
Lepelletier. M. Wilkie and the viscount were left to walk down the boule- 
vard alone. They linked their arms and carried on an animated conversation 
until they reached the line du Holder, where they shook hands and 
separated. What had they said at parting? What agreement had been 
made between them ? Chupin would willingly have given a hundred sous 
from his private purse to have known. He would have given as much 
more to have been able to double himself, in order to pursue the viscount, 
who had started off in the direction of the Madeleine, without having 
to give up watching and following his friend. But the days of miracles 
are over. So Ohupin sighed, and, following Wilkic, he soon saw him enter 
No. 48 of the Hue du Holder. The concierge, who was at the door busily 
engaged in polishing the 'jell-handle, bowed respectfully. " 80 there it is ! " 
grumbled Ohupin. "I knew he lived there — I knew it by the way that 
Madame d'Argcles looked at the windows yesterday evening. Poor 
woman ! Ah ! her son's a fine fellow and no mistake ! " 

His compassion for the unhappy mother seemed to recall him to a sense 
of duty. "(Scoundrel that I am!" he exclaimed, striking his forehead 
with his clenched fist. "Why, I'm forgetting my own good mother!" 
And as his task was now ended, he started off on the run, taking the 
shortest cut to the Faubourg Saint-Denis. "Poor mother !" lie said to 
himself as he tore along, " what a night she must have had ! She must 
have cried her eyes out ! " 

He spoke the truth. The poor woman had passed a night of agony- 
counting the hours, and trembling each time the door of the house opened, 
announcing some tenant's return. And as morning approached, her anxiety 
increased. " For her son would not have allowed her to remain in such 
suspense," she said to herself, " unless he had met with some accident or 
encountered some of his former friends — those detestable scamps who had 
tried to make him as vile as themselves." Perhaps he had met his father, 
Polyte Chupin, the man whom she still loved in spite of everything, 
because he was her husband, but whom she judged, and whom indeed she 
knew, to be capable of any crime. And of all misfortunes, it was an 
accident, even a fatal accident, that she dreaded least. In her heroic soul 
the voice of honour spoke even more loudly than the imperious instinct of 
maternity ; and she would rather have found her son lying dead on the 
marble slabs of the Morgue than seated in the dock at the Assize Court. 

Her poor eyes were weary of weeping when she at last recognized 
Victor's familiar step approaching down the passage. She hastily opened 
the door, and as soon as she J'dt that he was near her, for she could not see 
him, she asked : " 'Where have you spent the night ? Where have you come 
from ? What has happened ? " 

His only answer was to lling his arms round her neck, following alike the 
impulse of his heart and the advice of experience, which told him that this 
would be the best explanation lie could give. JStill it did not prevent him 
from trying to justify him-elf, although he was careful not to confess the 
truth, for iie dreaded his mother's ceusure, knowing well enough that she 
Would be less indulgent than his own conscience. 
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" I believe you, my sou," said the good woman, gravely ; " you wouldn't 
deceive me, I'm sure." And she added : " What reassured me, when you 
kissed me, was that you hadn't been drinking." 

Chupiii did not speak a word ; this confidence made him strangely 
uneasy. " Hay I be hung," he thought, " if after this I ever do anything 
that I can't confess to this poor good woman ! " 

But he hadn't time for sentimental reflections. He had gone too far to 
draw back, and it was necessary for him to report the result of his 
researches as soon as possible. Accordingly, he hastily ate a morsel, for he 
was faint with hunger, and started out again, promising to return to dinner. 
He was in all the greater haste as it was Sunday. M. Fortunat was in the 
habit of passing these days in the country, and Chupin feared he might fail 
to see him if he was not expeditious in his movements. And while running 
to the Place de la Bourse, he carefully prepared the story he meant to 
relate, deeply impressed by the wisdom of the popular maxim which says : 
" It is not always well to tell the whole truth." Ought he to describe the 
scene at the restaurant, mention Coralth, and say that there was nothing 
more to be done respecting M. Wilkie? Alter mature deliberation he decided 
in the negative. If he revealed everything, M. Fortunat might become dis- 
couraged and abandon the affair. It would be better to let him discover the 
truth himself, and profit by his anger to indicate a means of vengeance. 

It happened that M. Fortunat had decided not to go to the country that 
Sunday. He had slept later than usual, and was still in his dressing-gown 
when Chupin made his appearance. He uttered a joyful cry on seeing his 
emissary, feeling assured that he must be the bearer of good news, since he 
came so early. " You have succeeded, then ? " he exclaimed. 

" Yes, monsieur." 

"You have discovered Madame d'Argeles' son ?" 

"I have him." 

" Ah ! I knew that you were a clever fellow. Quick, tell me everything. 
But no, wait a moment." 

He rang the bell, and Madame Dodelin at once made her appearance. 
"Put another plate on the table," said the agent. "M. Chupin will break- 
fast with me — and serve us at once. You agree, don't you, Victor? It's 
ten o'clock ; I'm hungry ; and we can talk better over a bottle of wine.'' 

This was a great honour ; and it gave Chupin a fitting idea of the value of 
the service he had rendered. He was not too much elated, however ; 
though he felt very sorry that he had eaten before he came. On his side, 
M. Fortunat by no means regretted having conferred this favour on his 
clerk, for the story which the latter related, caused him intense delight. 
"Very good! — well done," he exclaimed every other minute. "I could 
not have done better myself. You shall be abundantly rewarded, Victor, 
if this affair is successful." And at this thought his satisfaction overflowed 
in a complacent monologue : " Why shouldn't it succeed ? " he asked him- 
self. "Could anything be more simple and certain ? lean make any de- 
mand I please — one, two, three hundred thousand francs. Ah, it was a 
good thing that the Count de Chalusse died ! Now, I can forgive Yalorsay. 
Let him keep my forty thousand francs ; he's quite welcome to them ! Let 
him marry Mademoiselle Marguerite ; I wish them a largo and flourishing 
family ! And Madame d'Argeles, too, has my benediction ! " 

He was so confident his fortune was made that at noon he could restrain 
himself no longer. He hired a cab and accompanied by Chupin he set out 
for M. Wilkie's abode, declaring that he would wake that young gentleman 
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up if needs be, bub at all events he must ,see him without delay. When he 
reached the Rue du Helder, he told Cbupin- to wait in the cab, and then 
entering the house, he asked : " Monsieur Wilkie ? " 

" On the second floor, the door to the right," replied the concierge. 

M. Fortunat ascended the stairs very slowdy, for he felt the necessity of 
regaining all his composure, and it was not until lie had brought himself to 
a proper frame of mind that he rang the bell. A small servant, M. Wilkie's 
fag, who took his revenge in robbing his employer most outrageously, came 
to the door, and began by declaring that his master was out of town. But 
M. Fortunat understood how to force doors open, and his manoeuvres suc- 
ceeded so well that he was finally allowed to enter a small sitting-room, 
while the servant went off saying : "I will go and inform monsieur." 

Instead of wasting time in congratulating himself on this first achievement 
the agent began to inspect the room in which he found himself, as well as 
another apartment, the door of which stood open. For he was of the 
opinion that a dwelling-place indicates the character of its inmate, as surely 
as a shell indicates the form of the creature that inhabits it. M. Wilkie 
was comfortably lodged; but his rooms were most pretentiously ornamented. 
They were indeed decorated in more than doubtful taste. There were very 
few books lying about, but costly riding whips, spurs, rifles, cartridge- 
boxes, and all the paraphernalia of a fashionable sporting man, were here 
in abundance. 

The only pictures on the wall were a few portraits of celebrated horses, 
which foreshadowed the fact that ivX. Wilkie must have, at least, an eighth 
share m some well-known racer. After this inspection, M. Fortunat smiled 
complacently. "This young fellow has expensive tastes," he thought. 
" It will be very easy to manage him." 

However his reflections were interrupted by tho return of the servant, 
who exclaimed : " My master is in the dining-room, and if monsieur will 
enter — " 

The heir-hunter did enter, and found himself face to face with M. Wilkie, 
who was partaking of a cup of chocolate. lie was not only up, but he was 
dressed to go out — dressed in such a style that he would have been taken 
for a respectable groom. A couple of hours' sleep had made him himself 
again ; and lie had regained the arrogance of maimer which was the dis- 
tinguishing trait of his character, and a sure sign that he was in prosperous 
circumstances. As his unknown visitor entered he looked up, and brusquely 
asked : " What do you "want ? " 

" I called on business, monsieur." 

"Ah, well ! this isn't a favourable moment. I must lie at Vincennes for 
the races. I'm interested in a hor^e. So, you understand — " 

M. Fortunat was secretly amused by M. Wilkie's nonchalance. "The 
young fellow won't be in so much of a hurry when he learns my business," 
he thought. And he replied aloud : "I can explain what brings me in a 
few words, monsieur." 

" Proceed, then. ' 

M. Fortunat began by closing the door which had been intentionally left 
or en by the servant; and then, returning to M. Wilkie's side, he began 
with an air of the greatest mystery : _ "What would y.ui give a shrewd 
man if he .suddenly placed you in undisputed possession of an immense for- 
tune—of a million— two miliums, perhaps? " 

He had prepared this lb Me oll'ect most carefully, and he fully expected 
to see M. Wilkie fall on his luces before him. I'm t not at all ; the young 
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Gentleman's face never moved a muscle ; and it was in the calmest possible 
tune, and with his month half -full that he replied: "I know the rest. 
You come, don't you, to sell me the secret of an unclaimed inheritance, 
which belong to me ? Very well, you have come too late." 

If the coiling had fallen and crushed M. Fortunat there and then he 
would, mentally at least, have not been in a more pitiable condition. He 
stood silent, motionless, utterly confounded, with his mouth wide open, and 
such an expression of consternation in his eyes that M. Wilkie burst into a 
hearty laugh. Still the agent struggled against fate, and ultimately 
faltered : ' ' Let me explain — permit me — " 

" Oh. it would be useless, i know my rights. I have already arranged 
with a party to prosecute my claims ; the agreement will be signed on the 
day after to-morrow." 

'■With whom? " 

" Ah, excuse me ; tl." t's my affair. " 

He had finished hi- choeo! ite, and he now poured out a glass of ice-water, 
drank it, wiped his mouth, and rose from the table. "You will excuse me, 
my dear sir, if I leave you," !a; remarked. "As I said before, I am goino- 
to Vineennt-s. I have staked a thousand louis on Pompier do Xanterre,' 
my horse, and my :. lends have ventured ten times as much. Who knows 
what may happen ii I'm not there at the start?'' And then, ignoring M. 
Fortunat as completely as if lie had not existed, M. Wilkie exclaimed : 
" Toby, you fool ' where are you? Is my carriage below? Quick, bring 
me my cane, my gloves, and my glasses. Take down that basket of 
champagne. Run and put on your new livery. Make haste, you little 
beast. 1 si all be too late." 

M. Fortunat leit the room. The fiightful anger that had followed his 
idiotic stupor sent his blood rushing madly to his brain. A purple mist 
-want before his eyes ; there was a loud ringing in his ears, and with each 
pulsation of his heart his head seemed to receive a blow from a heavy 
hammer. His feelings were so terrible that he was really frightened. 
"Am I about to have an attack of apoplexy?" he wondered. And, as 
every surrounding object seemed to whirl around him, the very floor itself 
apparenth* rising and falling under his feet, he remained on the landing 
waiting for this horrible vertigo to subside and doing his best to reason with 
himself. It was fully five minutes before he dared to risk the descent ; and 
even when he reached the street, his features were so frightfully distorted 
that Chupin trembled. 

He sprang out, assisted his employer into the cab, and bade the driver 
return to the Place de la Bourse. It was really pitiful to see the despair 
which had succeeded M. Fortunat's joyful confidence. " This is the end of 
everything." he groaned. "I'm robbed, despoiled, ruined! And such a 
sure thing as it seemed. These misfortunes happen to no one but me ! 
Some one in advance of me ! Some one else will capture the prize ! Oh, if 
I knew the wretch, if I only knew him ! " 

" One moment," interrupted Chupin : "I think I know the man." 

M. Fortunat gave a violent start. " Impossible ! " he exclaimed. 

" Excuse me, monsieur — it must be a vile rascal named Coralth." 

It was a hollow rather than a cry of rage that escaped M. Fortunat's ]ips. 
['o a man of his experience, only a glimmer of light was required to reveal 
;he whole situation. "Ah ! I understand ! — I see ! " he exclaimed. "Yes, 
you are right, Victor ; it's lie — Coralth — Valorsay's tool ! Coralth was the 
rait or who, in obedience to Valorsay's orders ruined the man who loved 
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Mademoiselle Marguerite. The deed was done, at Madame d'Argelcs' 
house. 80 Coralth knows her, and knows her secret. It's he who has out- 
witted me." He reflected for a moment, and then, in a very different tone, 
he said : "I shall never sec a penny of the count's millions, and my forty 
thousand francs are gone forever ; hut, as Heaven hears me, I will have 
some satisfaction for my money. Ah ! — so Coralth and Valorsay comhine 
to ruin me ! Very well ! — since this is the case, I shall espouse the cause 
of Mademoiselle Marguerite and of the unfortunate man they've ruined. 
Ah, my cherubs, you don't know Fortunat yet ! Now we'll see if the 
innocent don't get the best of yon, and if they don't unmask j'ou. I shall 
do my best, since you have forced me to do it — and gratis too ! " 

Chupin was radiant ; his vengeance was assured. "And I, monsieur," 
slid he, " will give you some information about this Coralth. First of all, 
the scoundrel's married and his wife keeps a tobacco-shop somewhere near 
the Route d'Asnicres. I'll find her for you — see if I don't." 

The sudden stopping of the vehicle which had reached the Place dc la 
Bourse, cut his words short. M. Fortunat ordered him to pay the driver, 
while lie himself rushed upstairs eager to arrange his plan of campaign — to 
use his own expression. In his absence a commissionaire had brought a 
letter for him which Madame Dodelin now produced. He broke the seal, 
and read to his intense surprise, " Monsieur — I am the ward of the late 
Count de Chalussc. I must speak to you. Will you grant me an interview 
on Wednesday next, at a quarter past three o'clock '? 

"Yours respectfully, 

" Maiiguehite. 

XX. 

When Mademoiselle Marguerite left the dead count's bedside at ten o'clock 
at night to repair to Pascal Feraillcur's house, she did not yet despair of the 
future. Father, friend, rank, security, fortune — she had lost all these in a 
single moment — but she could still see a promise of happiness in the distance. 

8 he suffered undoubtedly, and yet she experienced a sort of bitter plea- 
sure at the thought of uniting her life to the man who was as unfortun- 
ate as herself, who was slandered as she herself had been slandered, 
branded with the most cruel and unjust imputations, and had neither for- 
tune nor friends. Others might scorn them : but what did they care for 
thc world's disdain so long as they had the approval of their consciences ? 
Would not their mutual esteem suffice since they loved each other? It 
seemed to Marguerite that their very misfortunes would bind them more 
closely to each other, and cement the bonds of their love more strongly. 
And if it w re absolutely necessary for them to leave France — ah, well! 
they would leave it. To them Fatherland would always be the spot where 
they lived together. 

As the cab approached the Rue d'Uhn she pictured Pascal's sorrow, and 
the joy and surprise he wonhl feel when she suddenly appeared before him, 
and faltered : " They accuse you— here 1 am ! I know that you arc inno- 
cent, and I love you ! " 

Jiut the brutal voice of the concierge, informing her of Pascal's secret de- 
parture, in the most insulting terms, abruptly dispelled her dreams. If 
Pascal had failed her, everything had failed her. Jf she had lost him, she 
had lost her all. The world seemed empty— struggling would be folly- 
happiness was only an empty name. She indeed longed for death ! 
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Madame Loon who had a set of formulas ad anted to all eivumstiiicp;!, 
undertook to eonsede her. " AYeep, my dear young lady, weep ; it will do 
you good. Ah ! this is certainly a horrible catastrophe. You are young, 
fortunately, and Time is a great consoler, M. Ferailleur isn't the only man 
on earth. (Others will love you. There are others who love von already ! " 

" silence ! " interrupted Marguerite more revolted than if she had heard 
a libertine whispering shameful proposal in her ear. '' .Silence ! I forbid 
you to add another word.'' To speak of another — what sacrilege ! Poor 
girl. She was one of those whose life is bound up in one leve alone, and if 
that fails them — it is death ! 

The thought that she was utterly alone added to the horror of her situa- 
tion. AAhiom could she depmd upon? Xot on Madame Leon. She dis- 
trusted her : she had no confidence whatever in her. Should she ask for 
the advice of either of her suitors ? The Marquis de Valor say inspired her 
with unconquerable aversion, and she despised the so-called General de 
FoneFge. So her only fiiend, fur only protector was a stranger, the old 
justice o: th- peace who had tal:-.n her defence, by crushing the slander of 
The servants and whom she had opened her heart to. Fttthcwouldsoon forget 
her, she thought : and the future, such as it was presented to her imagin- 
ation, seemed a terrible one. However, she was too courageous to remain 
for long in despair — she struggled against her sorrow ; and the thought 
that she might. 'perhaps, read! Pascal through M. Fortunat at last occurred 
to h r mind. This hope was her sole chance of salvation. She clung to it 
as a shipwrecked mariner clings to the plank which is his only hope of life. 

When she returned to the mansion her mind was made up. and she had 
regained iter usual composure. For ten minutes or so she had. been praying 
by the count's he-Fide, when 3d. Lourigcau, the concierge, appeared and 
handed her a letter t\ uieh ha 1 just 1 een bronchi to the house. It was ad- 
dressed to '■ Mademoiselle rdarguta'ito de Drrttl de Chalusse, at the Hotel 
de Chalusse. Rue de Coureekes.' ; 

Ma demoiselle Msrguerite blushed AY ho was it that addresseel her by 
this name which she no longer hod the rFht to bear? She studied the 
hamlwrithm for a mornvnt, but she did not remember ever having seen it 
before. At last, however, she opened the letter and read: "My deal', 
dear child.'' ''Fear child : " indeed. What could this mean? Was there 
any one in the wot Id sahhkeritly interested in her welfare, or loving her 
enough, to address her in this style ? She quickly turned the sheet to see 
the siguatuie ; ami when her eyes fell on it she turned pale. "Ah !" she 
exclaimed, involun eerily, ''ah '. ah ! 

The letter was signed : " AtlFmus de FoneFge." It had been written by 
the general's with. She resumed her perusal of it, and this is what she 
read : ''I this instant hear of the cruel loss you have sustained, and also 
karnthst. for want of testamonttry provisions, the poor Count de Chalusse 
leaves you, his idolized daughter, ah ae>st withe at resources. I will not at- 
tempt to oiler you consolation, Ge-d alone can assuage certain sorrows. I 
should come and weep with you if I were not kept in bed by illness. But 
to-morrow, whatever happens. I shall he with you. before breakfast. It is 
at such a time as ekes my peer dear enlFted child, diet one can tell one's 
true friends : are we are yours as I hope to prove. The General feels that 
he should be insulting and betraying the memory of a man ^ ho was Ins 
dearest friend for thirty ye we, if he did not take the count's pk.ee. if he did 
not become your second fa iier. Lac has oFered you our modest home : you 
have refused, Why? With the authority cone Tree! upon me by my age 
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and my position as the mother of a family, I tell you that you ought to 
accept. What other course can you possibly think of? Where would you 
go, my poor, dear child? ikt wo will discuss this matter to-morrow. I 
shall find a way to persuade you to love us, aid to allow yourself to be 
loved. In mi; heart y.ju willed the place, of the beloved and lamented 
daughter I have lost — my beautiful and gentle Bathilde. Once more I say 
farewell until to-morrow- -trusting cnat you will accept the sympathy and 
affection of your best friend, 

" Ath;;in t als de Fondege." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite; was thunderstruck, for the water of this epistle 
was a lady whom she had only met five or six times, who had never visited 
her, and with whom she had scarcely exchanged twenty words. Moreover, 
she well remembered certain glances with which Madame de Fondege had, 
on one occasion, tried to crush her — glances so full of cruel contempt that they 
had drawn bitter tears of sorrow, shame, and anger, from the poor girl. 
The count himself had said to her at the time : " Don't be so childish, 
Marguerite, as to trouble yourself about this foolish and impudent woman." 

And now this same woman sent her a letter overflowing with sympathy, 
and claimed her affection and confidence in the tons of an old and tided 
friend. Was such a change natural ? Not being what is called a credulous 
person, Mademoiselle Marguerite was unable to believe it. .'-'he divined 
that Madame de Fondege must have had some hidden motive in writing 
such a letter — but what motive was it? Alas! she. divined this also oii\j 
too well. The General, suspecting that she had stolen the missing money, 
had imparted his suspicions to Ids wife ; and she, being as avaricious and as 
unscrupulous as himself, was doing her best to secure the booty for her son. 
Such a calculation is a common one nov-a-days. Steal yourself? Fie, 
never ! You would not dare. Besides, yen are honest. But it is quite a 
different thing to profit by other people's rascality. Besides, there are no 
risks to be encountered. 

On perusing the letter a second time, it seemed to Mademoiselle Marguer- 
ite that she could hear the General and his wife discussing the means or ob- 
taining a share of the two millions, talis could hear Madame do Fondege 
saying to her husband: "You are a blockhead ! You frightened the girl by 
your precipitancy and roughucsi. Bat fortunately, I m here. Let me 
manage the affair ; and I'll prove that women are far more clever than 
men." And, thereupon, she had sensed her pen, aud commenced this letter. 
In Mademoiselle Marguerite's opinion, the epistle betrayed the joint efforts 
of the pair. .She could have sworn that the husband had dictated the sen- 
tence : " The General feels that he should be insulting and betraying the 
memory of a man who was his dearest friend for thirty years, if he did not 
become your second father." On the other hand, the phrase, " I shall find 
a way to persuade you to love us, and to allow yourself to be loved," was 
unmistakeably the wife's work. The writer's insincerity was fully revealed 
by one passage of the letter. • ' You will fill the place of the beloved daugh- 
ter I have lost," wrote Madame de Fondege. It is true that she had once 
had a daughter ; but the child had died of croup when only six months old, 
and muse than iwentydive years previously. 

It was strange, morco\ or, that this letter had not been sent until ten 
o'clock in the evening : but, on rellection, Mademoiselle Marguerite was 
able to ex;. [sin this circumstance .ati.dsetorily to herself. Before taking 
any decided si; ,., M. and Madame de Fondege had widied to consult their 
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son ; and they liad been unable to see him until late in the evening. How- 
ever, as soon as the brilliant hussar had approved tin; noble scheme con- 
cocted by his parents, a servant had been disp .itched with the letter. All 
these surmises v. ere surely very plausible : but it was difficult co reconcile 
them with the opinion advanced by the magistrate — that M. dc Foiidege 
must know what h ;d become ot the mi-sine; millions. 

Mademoiselle Mareueiite 'lid not think of this, however. >he was lo-inc 
her pre-.cnoe of mini at th tm..t ot the odious suspicions which rested on 
her, suspicions wuich she had seemed to read in the eyes of all who ap- 
pi cached her. from I»r. Jodoii to the Man pais de Valoi'say. It is true that 
the magistrate had talon her bchiice; lie had silenced the servants, biu 
Would that suffice ': Wuuld she not remain branded by an abominable ac- 
cusation '' Ami cvui tie: e. usciousuess of her innocence did not reassure her, 
for I'.iscal's case vanned her that innocence is n/c a sufficient safeguard 
against si u..et. 

Could ait hope to escape when he had succumbed ! She could tell by 
the agony thst was torturing her own heart, how much he must have 
suiicred. Where was he now? Beyond the frontiers of France? They 
had told her so, but she did not. could not believe it. Knowing him as she 
knew him. it se.modto her impossible that he had accepted his fate so 
quickly and with vat a strim Ac. A secret presentiment told her that his 
absence w. is only reigned, ti.at he was only biding his time, and that M. 
lortunat would not lane far to go in search of him. It was in M. de 
Chalus.se s bedroom that she thus reflected. Ian a few steps from the bed on 
which iepo-ed all that was mortal ot the man whose weakness had made 
her life one long martyrdom, whose want of foresight had ruined her future, 
but whom she had not the heart to censure. She was standing in front of 
tiie window with her 1 urniug forehead ; os-ting against the glass. At that 
very moment Pascal was waiting, seated on the curb-stone opposite the 
mansion. At that '.cry moment he was watching the shadow on the window 
curtain wondering if it were not Marguerite's. If the night had been clear 
she might have discerned the motionless watcher m the street below, and 
divined that it was Pascal. But how could she suspect his presence ? How 
could she suspect that he had hastened to the Rue de Courcellcs as she had 
li '.stoned to the Rue dTlm ? 

It was almost mi Inight when a slight noise, a sound of stealthy tootsteps. 
made her turn. Madame Leon was leaving the room, and a moment later 
Marguerite heard the house-door leading into the garden open and shut 
again. There was nothing extraordinary about such an occurrence, and yet 
a strange misgiving assailed her. Why. she could not explain : but many 
trivial circumstances, suddenly invested with a new- and alarming signifi- 
cance, recurred to her mil id. she remembered that Madame Leon had been 
restless and nervous all the evening. The housekeeper, who was usually so 
inactive, who lounged in her arm-chair for hours together, had been mov- 
ing uneasily about, gcir.g up and down-stairs at least a dozen times, and 
continually glancing at her watch or the clock. Twice, moreover, had the 
concierge come to tell her that some one wished to see her. "Where can 
she be going now at midnight? " th org- lit Mademoiselle Marguerite. " she 
who is usually so timid ? 

At first, the girl resisted her desire to solve the question ; her suspicions 
seemed absurd to her. and, besides, it was distasteful to her to play the 
spy. Still, she listened, waiting to hear Madame Leon re-enter the house. 
But more than a quarter ot an hour elapsed, and yet the door did not open 
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or close again. Either Madame Leon had not left the house at all, or else she 
was still outside. " This is very strange I" thought Mademoiselle Marguerite. 
"Was I mistaken ? I must convince myself.'' And, obeying a mysterious 
influence, stronger than her own will, she left the room and went down the 
stairs. She had reached the hall, when the garden door suddenly opened, 
and Madame Leon came in. The lights in the hall were burning brightly, 
so that it was easy to observe the housekeeper's manner and countenance. 
She was panting for breath, like a person who had. been running. She 
was very pale, and her dress was disordered. Her cap-strings were untied, 
and her cap had slipped front her head and was hanging over her shoulders. 
"What is the matter with you?" asked Mademoiselle Marguerite in 
astonishment. " Where have you been ? " 

On seeing the girl Madame Leon recoiled. Should she fly oil or remain'/ 
She hesitated for an instant ; and it was easy to read her hesitation in her 
eyes. She decided to remain ; but it was with a constrained smile and in 
an unnatural voice that she replied : " Why do you speak to me like that, 
my dear young lady ? One mieat suppose you were angry with inc. You 
must know very well that I've been in the garden ! " 
" At this hour of the night ? " 

" Jlon Dieu! 3'es — and not for pleasure, I assure you — not by any means 
—I — I — " She wis evidently seeking for some excuse ; and, for a 
moment or two, she sta.mmercd forth one incoherent sentence after another, 
trying to gain time and imploring Heaven to grant her an inspiration. 

"Well?" insisted Mademoiselle Marguerite, impatiently. "Why did 
you go out ? '' 

"Ah ! I — I — thought I heard Mirza barking in the garden. I thought 
she had been forgotten in all the confusion, and that the poor creature had 
been shut out, so I summoned ail my courage, and — " 

Mizra was an old spaniel that M. de Chalusse had been very fond of, and 
the animal's caprices were respected by all the inmates of the house. 

"That's very strange," remarked Mademoiselle Marguerite, " for when 
you rose to leave the room, half an hour ago, Mirza was sleeping at your 
feet." 
"What— really— is it possible ? " 
" It's certain." 

But the worthy woman had already recovered her self-possession ami her 
accustomed loquacity at the same time. " Ah ! my dear young lady," she 
said, bravely, "I'm in such sorrow that I'm losing my senses completely. 
Still, it was only from the kindest of motives that I ventured into the 
garden, and I had scarcely entered it before I saw something white run 
away from me — I felt sure it was Mirza — and so I ra.n after it. Tut I could 
find nothing. I called .Mirza ! Mir/a ! and still nothing, 1 searched under 
all the trees, and yet I could not hud her. It was as dark as pitch, and 
suddenly a terrible fear seized hold of mo— such a terrible fright that I 
really believe I called for help, and I ran back to the house half crazed." 

Any one bearing her would have sworn that she', was telling the truth. 
Ihit, unfortunately, her earlier manner had proved her guilt. 

Mademoiselle Mareausite was not deceived when she said lo herself: "I 
am on the track oi some abominable act." However, she had sutlicient 
Self-control to conceal her suspicions ; and she pretended to lie perfectly 
satisfied with the explanation which the housekeeper had concocted. 
"Ah. my dear Leon, you are altogether too timid ; it's absurd," she said, 
kindly. 
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The housekeeper hung her head. " I know that I make myself ridicu- 
lous." she said, humbly. " Liv; how can I help it? "When a person's 
lhigmiucd, she cank reason. And that white object which I sr.iv, as plainly" 
as 1 sic you, what could it have been?" Ami, convinced that her fable 
vai believed, she : rew bolder, and ventured to add : " Gh, my dear young 
lady, I shall tremble ail night n the garden isn't searched. Pray send the 
servants out to look. There are so many thieves and rascals in Tails ! " 

Under any other circumstances Madcnmi.-alle Marguerite would have 
refused to listen to this ridiculous request ; but, determined to repay the 
hypocrite in her own coin, she replied: '"Very well: it shall be done." 
And calling M. Casimir and Tourigcau. the concierge, she ordered them to 
take a lantern and explore the garden carefully. 

They obeyed, though with rather bad grace, not being particularly 
courageous, either of them, and, of course, they found nothing. 

'■Xo matter," said Madame Leon. "I leel safe now." And she did 
indeed feel more tranopul in mind. "I had a lucky escape !" she said to 
herself. ' ' "What w, sulci have become of ;,;_■, if Mademoiselle Marguerite had 
discovered the truth ? " 

Tut tli; housekeeper congratulated herself on her victory too soon. 
Mademoiselle Marguerite not only suspected her of treason, but she was 
endea'ccurhie to procure proof* of it. bhe felt certain that the plausible 
housekeeper had deceive. 1 her, and cruelly wronged her as well. But what 
she could not understand was, how Mtdame Leon had been able to do so. 
.She hail spent a long time in fruitless conjectures, when suddenly she re- 
membered the littL garden-gate. '• The deceitful creature must have used 
that gate, she thcim.a. 

It was easy for her to verify her suspicion. The little gate had not been 
exactly condemned, but many months had elapsed since it had been used ; 
so it would be a very simple matter to ascertain whether it had been 
recently opened or not. " .And I will know for certain before an hour has 
pas-ea." said Mademoiselle Marguerite to herself. 

Having come to this coaelusicn, she i-igned sleep, keeping a sharp watch 
over Madame Leon from between her half-closed eyelids. The housekeeper, 
aider tWi.-thie uneasily in her arm-chair, at last became quiet again ; and it 
was seen evident that she was si .-eying soundly. Thereupon Mademoiselle 
Mai merit, rose to her feet ami stole noiselessly from the room downstairs 
into tii; garden. She had provided herself with a candle and some matches, 
and as soon a.s she struck a lLht, she saw that her surmises were correct. 
The little gate h.sd just been opened and closed again. The cobwebs round 
about the bolts were torn arid "broken ; the rust which had filled the key- 
hole had been removed, and on the dust covering the lock the impress of a 
hand could be detected. "And I have confided mv most precious secrets 
to this wicked woman ! " thsught Mademoiselle Mar.Ueiite. "Fool that 
I was ! 

Already thcoonghly convinced, she extinguished her candle. Still', 
having discovered so much, sue wished to pur.me her investigation to the 
end. and so she opened the little gate. The ground outside had been 
soaked by the recent rains, and had not yet dried", and by the light of tiie 
neighbouring street lamp, siie plainly distinguished a nam.eer of well- 
detmed fuov-prints on the muddy soil. An experienced ooserver would 
have realised by the disposition of tliese foot-prints that something like a 
strut ale had taken place here; but Mademoiselle Marguerite was not 
sulncieiitlv expert leer that. She only understood what a child would have 
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understood — that two people had boon standing here for some time, 1'oor 
girl ! She liad not seen. Pascal when he was sitting in front of the mansion 
some hours before ! And now no presentiment warned her that those foot- 
prints were his. In her opinion, the man who had been talking with 
Madame Leon was either M. de Fondoge, or the Marquis do Valorsay — that 
is to say, Madame Leon was hire:! to watch h:r and to render an account 
of all she said and did. 

Her first impulse was to denounce and dismiss this miaerable hypocrite ; 
hut as she was returning to the house, an idea which an old diplomatist 
need not have been ashamed of entered her mind. She said to herself that 
as Madame Leon was unmasked she was no longer to be feared ; so why 
should she be sent away ? A known spy can undoubtedly be made a most 
valuable auxiliary. "Why shouldn't I make use of this wicked woman ?" 
thought Mademoiselle Marguerite. " I can conceal from her what I don't 
wish her to know, and with a little skill I can make her carry to her 
employers such information as will servo my plans, lly watching her, I 
shall soon discover my enemy ; and who knows if, by this means, I may not 
succeed in iinding an explanation of the fatality that pursues me? " 

When Mademoiselle Marguerite returned to her place besiiie the count's 
bedside, she had calmly and irrevocably made up her mind. She would 
not only retain Madame Leon in her service, but she would display even 
greater confidence in her than before. Such a course was most repug- 
nant to Marguerite's loyal, truthful nature ; but reason whispered to her 
that in fighting with villains, it is often necessary to use their weapons ; 
and she had her honour, her life, and her future to defend. A strange and 
but imperfectly-defined suspicion had entered her mind. To-night, for the 
first time, she thought she could discover a mysterious connection between 
' Pascal's misfortunes and her own. Was it mere chance which had struck 
them at the same time, and in much the same maimer ? Who would have 
profited by the abominable crime which, had dishonoured, her lover, had it 
not been for M. de Chalusse's death, and her own firmness? Evidently the 
Marquis de Valorsay, for whom Fa seal's flight had left the field clear. 

All these thoughts were well calculated to drive away sleep ; but the 
poor girl was only twenty, and it was the second night she had watched, by 
the count's bedside. Thus at last fatigue overcame her, and she fell asleep. 

In the morning, about seven o'clock, Madame Leon was obliged to shake 
her to rouse her from the kind of lethargy into which she had fallen. 
"Mademoiselle," said the housekeeper, in her honeyed voice; " dear 
mademoiselle, wake up at once ! " 

' ' What is the matter ? What is it ? " 

"Ah ! how can I explain? My dear young lad}', the undertaker's men 
have come to make arrangements for the ceremony." 

Those in charge of the last rites had indeed arrived, and their heavy 
tread couid be heard in the hall and in the courtyard,. M. Casiinir, who 
was bursting with self-Milhciency, hurried here, there, and everywhere, in- 
dicating, with an imperious gc-'turo, where. lie wi.dmd the black hangings-, 
embroidered with silver and emblazoned with the L'e Chalusse arms, to he 
suspended. As the magistrate had given him curtr-h/anuhc, he deemed it 
prop a-, as he remarked to Concierge iloiirigcan, to have everything done 
in grand style. i'.ut he, took good care not to reveal the fact that 
he had exacted a very handsome commiea ion from all the people he employed. 
The hundred francs derived from t'liupin had only whetied Ids appetite for 
more. At. all events, he had certainly spa.red, no pains in view of having 
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everything as mnenifieent as possible ; and it was not until lie considered 
the display thoroughly satisfactory that he went to warn Mademoiselle 
Marguerite, "loom? to beg mademoiselle to retire to her own room," 
lie said. 

" Betire — why ? " 

He did not reply by words, but pointed to the bed on which the body 
was lying, and the pcor girl realised that the moment of eternal separation 
had come, She rosg, and dragged herself to the bedside. Death had now 
effaced all traces of the count's last agony. His face wore its accustomed 
expression aeain. and it might have been fancied that he was asleep, 
lor a long time Mademoiselle Marguerite stood looking at him, as if to 
engrave the tortures she would never behold again upon her memory. 
" Mademoiselle.'" insisted M. Casimir ; "mademoiselle, do not remain 
here." 

She heard hire., and summoning allher strength, she leaned over the bed, 
kissed M. de L'halusse. ami went away. But she was too late, for in pass- 
ing through the hall she encountered the undertakers, who carried on their 
shoulders a lone;' metallic case enclosed in two oaken ones. And she had 
■ earcely reached her own room before a smell of resin told her that the 
men were elorine' the coffn which contained all that was mortal of M. de 
Cliaiusse. her father. 

So. rone of those terrible details, which so increase one's grief, were 
spared her. But she had already suffered so much that she had reached a 
state of glsomy apathy, almost insensibility ; and the exercise of her 
faculties was virtually suspended. Whiter than marble, she fell, rather 
than seated herself, on a chair, scarcely perceiving Madame Leon, who had 
followed her. 

The worthy housekeeper was greatly excited, and not without cause. 
As tie-re were no relations, it had been decided that M. de Fondege, the 
'■cunt's oldest friend, should do the honours of the mansion to the persons 
invited to attend the funeral : and he Ira el sworn that he would be under 
arms at daybreak, and that they might positively depend upon him. But 
the hour fixed for the ceremony was approaching, several persons had 
already arrived, and yet M. de Bondeire had net put in an appearance. 
"It is incomprehensible," exclaimed Madame Leon. " The general is 
usually punctuality personified. He must have met with some accident.'' 
And in her anxiety she stationed herself at the window, whence she could 
command a view of the courtyard, carefully scrutinizing every fresh arrival. 

At last, about half-past nine o'clock, she suddenly exclaimed : " Here he 
is ! Bo you hear, mademoiselle, here's the General ! " 

A moment later, indeed, there wa 1 a gentle rap at the door ; and M. de 
Fondeee entered. "Ah, I'm late ! " he exclaimed ; " but, dash it all ! it's 
not my fault ! " And, struck by Mademoiselle Marguerite's immobility, 
lie advanced and took her hand. " And you, my clear little one. what is 
the matter with you?" lie asked, "Have you been ill? You are fright- 
fully pale." 

She succeeded in shaking off the torpor which was stealing over her, and 
replied in a faint voice : "I am not ill, monsieur." 

" So much the better, my dear civile!, so much the better. It is our little 
heart that is suffering, is it not ? Yes — yes — I understand. But your old 
friends will console you. You received my wife's letter, did you not? 
Ah, well ! what she told you, she will do — she will do it. And to prove it, 
in spite of her illness, she followed me — in fact, she is here ! " 
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Mademoiselle Marguerite sprang to her feet, quivering with indignation. 
Her eyes sparkled and her lips trembled as she threw back her head with a 
superb gesture of scorn, which loosened her beautiful dark hair, and caused 
it to fall in rippling masses over her shoulders. " Ah ! Madame de Fonclege 
is here !" she repeated, in a tone of crushing contempt — " Madame de 
Fonclege your wife, here ! " 

It seemed to her an impossibility to receive the hypocrite who had 
written the letter of the previous evening — the accomplice of the scoundrels 
who took advantage of her wretchedness and isolation. Her heart revolted 
at the thought of meeting this woman, who had neither conscience nor 
shame, who could stoop so low as to intrigue for the millions which she 
fancied had been stolen. Mademoiselle Marguerite was about to forbid her 
to enter, or to retire herself, when the thought of her determination to act 
stealthily restrained her. She instantly realised her imprudence, and, 
mastering herself with a great effort, she murmured : ' ' Madame de 
Fonclege is too kind ! How can I ever express my gratitude ? " 

Madame de Fondege must have heard this, for at the same moment she 
entered the room. She was short, and very stout — a faded blond, with her 
complexion spoilt by a multitude of freckles. She had very large hands, 
broad, thick feet, and a shrill voice ; and the vulgarity of her appearance 
was all the more noticeable on account of her pretensions to elegance. For 
■although her father had been a wood-merchant, she boasted of her exalted 
birth, and endeavoured to impress people with the magnificence of her style 
of living, though her fortune was problematical, and her household con- 
ducted in the most frugal style. Her attire suggested a continual conflict 
between elegance and economy — between real poverty and feigned prodi- 
gality. She wore a corsage and over-skirt of black satin ; but the upper 
part of the under-skirt, which was not visible, was made of lute-string 
costing thirty sous a yard, and her laces were Chantilly only in appearance. 
Still, her love of finery had never carried her so far as shop-lifting, or in- 
duced her to part with her honour for gewgaws — irregularities which are so 
common now-a-clays, even among wives and mothers of families, that people 
are no longer astonished to hear of them. 

No — Madame de Fonclege was a faithful wife, ill the strict and legal sense 
of the word. But how she revenged herself ! She was " virtuous ; " but 
so dangerously virtuous that one might have supposed she was so against 
her will, and that she bitterly regretted it. She ruled her husband with a 
rod of iron. And he who was so terrible in appearance, he who twirled 
his ferocious moustaches in such a threatening- manner, he who swore 
horribly enough to make an old hussar blush, became more submissive than 
a child, and more timid than a lamb when he was beside his wife. He 
trembled when she turned her pale blue eyes upon him in a certain 
fashion. And woe to him if he ventured to rebel. She suppressed his 
pocket-money, and during these penitential seaseus he was reduced to the 
necessity of asking his friends to lend him tweety-fraiic pieces, which he 
generally forgot to return. 

Madame de Foudege wa.-i, as a ru'e, m, ,;. imperious, envious, and spite- 
iul in disposition ; but on coming io the .Motel do (Jh.dusse she had pi o- 
\ided herself with any amount ol sweetness and sensibility, and when she 
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entered the room, she bold her handkerchief to her lips as if to stifle her 
sobs. The General led her towards Mademoiselle Marguerite, and, in a 
semi-solemn, semi-sentimental tone, lie exclaimed: "Dear Athenais, this 
is the daughter of my best and oldest friend. I know your heart — I know 
that she will find in you a second mother." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite stood speechless and rigid. Persuaded that 
Madame de Fondege was about to throw her arms round her neck and kiss 
her, she was imposing the most terrible constraint upon herself, in order 
to conceal her horror and aversion. But she was unnecessarily alarmed. 
The hypocrisy of the General's wife was superior to that of Madame Leon. 
Madame de Fondege contented herself with pressing Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite's hands and faltering: "What a misfortune! So young— so 
sudden ! It is frightful ! " And, as she received no reply, she added, with 
an air of sorrowful dignity: "I dare not ask your full confidence, my 
dear unfortunate child. Confidence can be born only of long acquaintance 
and mutual esteem. But you will learn to know me. You will give me 
that sweet name of mother when I shall have deserved it." 

Standing at a little distance off, the General listened with the air of a 
man who has a profound respect for his wife's ability. "Now the ice is 
broken," he thought, "it will be strange if Athenais doesn't do whatever 
she pleases with that little savage.' 

IBs hopes were so brightly reflected upon his countenance, that Madame 
Leon, who was furtively watching' him, became alarmed. "All ! what do 
these people want ?" she said to herself, " and what do all these endear- 
ments mean ? Upon my word, I must warn my patron at once." And, 
fancying that no one noticed her. she slipped quietly and noiselessly from 
the room. 

But Mademoiselle Marguerite was on the watch. Determined to fathom 
the plotting that was going on around her, and frustrate it, she realised. 
that eveiwthing depended upon her watchfulness and her ability to profit 
even by the most futile incidents. She had noticed the General's trium- 
phant smile, and the look of anxiety that had suddenly clouded Madame 
Leon's face, so. without troubling herself about "the proprieties,'' she 
asked M. ami Madame de Fondege to excuse her for a second, and darted 
after the housekeeper. An ! she did not need to go far. Leaning over the 
banisters, she saw Madame Leon and the Marquis de V alorsay in earnest 
conversation in the hall below : the marquis as phlegmatic and as haughty 
as usual, but the housekeeper fairly excited. Marguerite at once understood 
that as Madame Leon knew that the marquis was among the funeral 
guests, she had gone to warn him of Madame de Fondege s presence. This 
trivial circumstance proved that M. de Fondege's interests were opposed to 
those of M. dc Yaloreay ; that they must, therefore, hate each other, and 
that, with a little patience and skill, she might utilize them, one against 
the other. It also proved that Madame Leon was the Marquis de Valor- 
say's paid spy, and that he must therefore have long been aware of Pascal's 
existence. But she lacked the time to follow out this train of thought. Her 
absence might awaken the Fondeges' suspicions ; and her success depended on 
letting them suppose that she was their dupe. She therefore returned to 
them as soon a~ possible, excusing herself for her abrupt departure as well 
as she could ; but she was not accustomed to deceive, and her embarrass- 
ment might have betrayed her had it not been for the General, who fortun- 
ately interrupted her by saying : " I, too, must excuse myself, my dear 
child; but Madame de Fondege will remain with you. I must fulfil a 
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sacred duty. They arc waiting for mo downstairs, and they are no doubt 
becoming impatient. It is the first time in my life that I was ever behind 
time." 

The General was right in losing no more time. At least a hundred and 
fifty guests had assembled in the reception-rooms on the ground-floor, and 
they were beginning to think it very strange that they should be kept 
waiting in this style. Ami yet curiosity somewhat tempered f'vir im- 
patience. Some of the strange circumstances attending the count's death 
had been noised abroad ; and some well-informed persons declared that a 
fabulous sum of money had been stolen he a young girl. It is true, they 
did not think this embezzlement a positive crime. It certainty proved 
that the young lady in question possessed a strong - and determined char- 
acter ; and many of the proudest among the guests would gladly have taken 
the place of De Valorsav, who, it was rumoured, was about to marry the 
prett}' thief and her millions. 

The person who was most disturbed by the delay was the master of the 
ceremonies. Arrayed in his best uniform, his thin legs encased in black 
silk stockings, his mantle thrown gracefully over his shoulders, and his 
cocked hat under his arm, he was looking anxiously about for some one. in 
the assembled crowd to whom he could give the signal for departure. Be 
was already talking of starting off when M. de Fomlege appeared. The 
friends of M. de Chalusse who were to bold the cords of the pall came for- 
ward. There was a moment's confusion, then the hearse started, and the 
whole cortege filed out of the courtyard. 

Deep silence followed, so deep that the noise made in closing the heavy 
gates came upon one with startling effect. "Ah !" moaned Madame de 
Jon (lege, " it is over." 

Marguerite's only reply was a despairing gesture. It would have been 
impossible for her to articulate a syllable — her tears were choking her. 
What would she not have given to be alone at this moment — to have been 
able to abandon herself without constraint to her emotions ! Alas ! prudence 
condemned her to play a part even now. The thought of her future and 
her honour lent her strength to submit to the deceitful consolations of a 
woman whom she knew to be a dangerous enemy. And the General's wife 
was by no means sparing of her consolatory phrases ; in fact it was only after 
a long homily on the uncertainty of life below that she ventured to approach 
the subject of her letter of the previous evening. "For it is necessary to 
face the inevitable," she pursued. "The troublesome realities of life have 
no respect for our grief. Ho it is with you. my dear child ; you would lind 
a bitter pleasure in giving' vent to your sorrow, but you are compelled to 
think of your future. As M. de Chale ,se has no heirs, this house will be 
closed — you can remain here no longer." 

"I know it, mailame." 

"Where will you go ? " 

"Alas ! I don't know." 

Madame de For.deec raised her handkerchief to her eyes as if to wipe a 
fnrtive tear away, and then, almost roughly, she e::elaimed : "I must tell you 
the truth, my child. Listen to me. I see only two courses for you to 
adopt. Either to ask the protection of seme respectable family, or to enter 
a convent. This is your only hope of safety." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite bowed her head, without replying. To learn 
the plans which the general's wife had formed she must let her disclose 
them. However, the girl's silence seemed to make Madame de Fondegc 
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uncomfortable, and at list she resumed : "Is it possible f hat you think of 
t-jr.-iviny fie peri's of life alone? I cannot believe it! It would be mad- 
ness. Young, beautiful, and attractive as you are, it is impossible for you 
to live unprotected. Even if you had sulneient strength of character to 
lead a pure and honest life, the world would none the less refuse you its 
esteem. Mere prejudice, you say? You are quite right; but it is never- 
theless true that a young girl who braves public opinion is lost." 

It was easy to see by Madame de Fondcgc's earnestness that she feared 
Mademoiselle, Marguerite would avail herself of this opportunity of recover- 
ing her liberty " What shall I do, then ? " asked the girl. 

■■ There is the convent." 

"But I love life." 

" L'hen ask the protection of some respectable family." 

" The idea of being in any one s charge is disagreeable to me. 

Sn-ange to say. Madame de Fondege did not protest, did not speak of 
her own house. She was too proud for that. Having once offered hospi- 
tality, she thought it would arouse suspicion if she insisted. So she con- 
tented herself witli enumerating the arguments for and against the two 
propositions, remarking from time to time: "Come, you must decide' 
Don't wait until the last moment ! " 

Mademoiselle Marguerite had already decided ; but before announcing 
her decision, she wished to confer with ihe only friend she had in the world 
— the old justice of the peace. On the previous evening he had said to her: 
"Farewell until to-morrow,'' and knowing that his work in the house 
h id not been concluded, she was extremely surprised that he had not yet 
put in an appearance. 

While conversing with Madame de Fondege she had dexterously avoided 
compromising herself in any v,'a.y, when suddenly a servant appeared and 
announced the magistrate s arrival. He entered the room, with his usual 
benevolent smile upon his lips, but his searching eyes were never once 
taken off Madame de Fondece's face. He bowed, made a few polite re- 
marks, and then addressing Marguerite, he said : '' I must speak with you, 
mademoiselle, at once. You may tell madame, however, that you will 
eertainlj" return in less than a quarter of an hour. ' 

Marguerite lulLiv.ed him, and when they were alone in the count's study 
and the doors had been carefully closed, the magistrate exclaimed : " I have 
been thinking a great deal of you, my child, a great deal ; and it seems to 
me that I can explain certain tilings which worried you yesterday. But 
first of all, what has happened since I left you ? " 

Briefly, but with remarkable precision, Marguerite recounted the various 
incidents which had occurred — her useless journey to the Rue d'Ulm, 
Madame Leon's strange midnight ramble and conversation with the Mar- 
quis de Yalorsay, Madame de Fondego's letter, and lastly, her visit and all 
that she had said. 

The magistrate listened with his e\'es fixed on his ring. " This is very 
serious, very serious," he said at last. " Perhaps you are right. Perhaps 
M. Ferailleur is innocent. And yet, why should he abscond ? why should 
he leave the country ''. " 

"Ah! monsieur, Pascal's flight is only feigned. He is in Paris — con- 
cealed somewhere — I'm sure of it ; and 1 know a man who will find him 
for me. Only one thing puzzles me — his silence. To disappear without a 
word, without so'ving me any sign of life — " 

The magistrate interrupted her by a. gesture. " I see nothing surprising 
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in that since your companion is the Marquis de Yalorsay's spy. How do 
you know that she has not intercepted or destroyed some letter from M. 
Pascal '? " 

Mademoiselle Marguerite turned pale. " tlreat Heavens! how blind I 
have been ! " she exclaimed. " I did not think of that. Oh, the wretch ! 
if one could only question her and make her confess her crime. It is 
horrible to think that if I wish to arrive at the truth, I must remain with 
her and treat her in the future just as I have treated her till now." 

But the magistrate was not the man to wander from the subject he was 
investigating. "Let us return to Madame de Fondege," said he. "She 
is extremely unwilling to sec you go out into the world alone. Why? — 
through affection '? No. Why, then ? This is what we must ascertain. 
Secondly, she seems indifferent as to whether you accept her hospitality or 
enter a convent. - ' 

"She seems to prefer that I should enter a convent." 

" Very well. What conclusion can we draw from that ? Simply, that 
the Fondege family don't particularly care about keeping you with them, 
or marrying you to their son. If they don't desire this, it is because they 
are perfectly sure that the missing money was not taken by you. Now, 
let me ask, how can they be so certain ? Simply because they know where 
the missing millions are — and if they know — " 

" Ah ! monsieur, it is because they've stolen them ! " 

The magistrate was silent. He had turned the bezel of his ring inside, 
a sure sign of stormy weather, so his clerk would have said — and though 
lie had his features under excellent control he could not entirely conceal 
some signs of a severe mental conflict he was undergoing. "Well, yes, my 
child," he said, at last. " Yes, it is my conviction that the Foudeges pos- 
sess the millions you saw in the count's escritoire, and which we have been 
unable to find. How they obtained possession of the money I can't conceive 
— but they have it, or else logic is no longer logic." He paused again for a 
moment, and then he resumed, more slowly : "In acquainting you with my 
opinion on this subject, I have given you, a young girl, almost a child, a 
proof of esteem and confidence which, it seems to me, few men are worthy 
of; for I may be deceived, and a magistrate ought not to accuse a person 
unless he is absolutely certain of his guilt. So you must forget what I 
have just told you, Mademoiselle Marguerite." 

She looked at him with an air of utter astonishment. " You advise me 
to forget," she murmured, "you wish me to forget." 

"Yes ; you must conceal these suspicions in the deepest recesses of your 
heart, until the time comes when you have sufficient proof to convict the 
culprits. It is true that it will be a dilficult task to collect such proofs ; 
but it is not impossible, with the aid of time, which divulges so many 
crimes. And you may count upon me : I will give you the benefit of all 
my influence and experience. It shall never be said that I allowed a de- 
fenceless girl to be crushed while I saw any chance of saving her." 

Tears came to Mademoiselle Marguerite's eyes. ": : o the world was not 
composed entirely of scoundrels! "Ah! how kind you are, monsieur," 
she said, " how kind you are ! " 

" To be sure ! " lie interrupted, in a benevolent tone. " But, my child, 
you must help yourself. Remember this : if the Kondegc-'. suspect our sus- 
picions, all is lost. Repeat this to yuurself at every moment in the day — 
and lie discreet, impenetrable : for people with unclean consciences and 
hands are always distrustful of others." 
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There w.i° no noccssitv to -av anvtluoe; more on this point : and so. with 
a sudden change of tone, he asked : " Have you any plan ? " 

She felt that she could, and oa_ht, to confide everythhie; to this worthy 
old man, and so risinc to her feet, with a look of energy and deu;rmim.tiou 
on her face, she replied in a firm voice. "My decision is taken, monsieur, 
subject, of course, to your approval. In the ili'st place I shall keep 
Madame Leon with me, in whatever capacity she like?, it doesn't matter 
what. Through her I shall no doubt he ahle to watch the Marquis dc 
Valorsay, and perhaps eventnrdly discover his hopes and his aim. Li the 
second place, I shall accept the hospitality offered me by the General and 
his wife. With them, 1 .shall he in the verv centre of the intrigue, and in 
a position to collect proofs of their infamy."' 

The magistrate cave vent to an exclamation of delight. "You area 
lirave c'irh Mademoiselle Mapauicrite. " he said, "and at the same time a 
prudent one. Yes : that is the proper course to pursue." 

Xothing now remained save to make arrangements for her departure. 
She possessed some very handsome diamonds and other costly jewels ; 
should she keep them ? "They are undoubtedly mine," said she; "but 
after the infamous accusations levelled at me. I can't consent to take them 
away with me. They are worth a very handsome amount. I shall leave 
them with you. monsieur. If the courts restore them to me later — well — 
I shall take them — and not without pleasure. I frank.lv confess." Then as 
the rmoa-trace questioned her anxiously as to her resources, she replied : 
" Oil ! I'm not without money. M. de Chalusss was generosity itself, and 
my tastes are very simple, From the money he gave me for my clothes I 
saved more than ampt thousand franc? in less: than six months. That is 
more than sutheic] t to maintain me lor a year." 

The magistrate them oxmiinod that when the court took possession of 
this immense est de, it would surelv allow her a certain sum. Tor whether 
the count was her father or not. ho was at any rate her olficially-appomted 
guardian, and she would be considered a minor And in support of his 
assertion, he ; uoted Article of',7 of the Civil Code, which says : " In the 
event of the oiiiei .illy-appointed cuarlian dying without adopting his ward, 
the said, war! Fnall be furnished durum her minority with the means of 
subsistence from the said ouardian's estate," etc., etc. 

" An additional reason why I should give up my jewels," said Mademois- 
elle Mareuerite. 

The only point that now remained was to decide upon some plan by 
which, she eonil communicate with lu-r friend, the magistrate, without the 
knowledge of the G-enera! or his wife. The magistrate accordingly ex- 
plained a system of correspondence which would defy the closest surveil- 
lance, and then added: " X<" ",v, make haste back to your visitor. Who 
knows what suspicious your absence may have e:>'-scd her?" 

Tut Mademo-Adle Marguerite had one more request to make. She had 
often seen in M. de Chalusse's possessmn a little note-book, in which he 
entered the names and addresses of the persons with whom he had busme.33 
transactions. M. Fortunat's address must be there, so she asked and ob- 
tained permission to examine this note-book., and to her ereat joy, under 
the letter ''7." she found "h ■ entry: "Fortunat ! Isidore), Xo. 2S Place de la 
Bourse." "Ah ! I'm sure that I shall find Pascal now ! " she exclaimed. And 
after once more thanking the magistrate, she returned to her room again. 

Madame de Fondege was awaiting her with feverish impatience. " How 
long you stayed I " she cried 
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" I had so many explanations to give, madame." 

" How you are tormented, my poor child !" 

' ' Oh, shamefully ! " 

This furnished Madame de Fondege with another excuse for proffering 
her advice. But Mademoiselle Marguerite would not allow herself to be 
convinced at once. She raised a great many objections, and parleyed for 
a long time before telling Madame de Fondege that she would be happy to 
accept the hospitality which had been offered her. And her consent vi as 
by no means unconditional. She insisted on paying her board, and ex- 
pressed the wish to retain the services of Madame Leon to whom she was 
so much attached. The worthy housekeeper was present at this confer- 
ence. For an instant she had feared that Mademoiselle Marguerite sus- 
pected her manoeuvres, but her fears were now dispelled, and she even 
congratulated herself on her skilfulness. Everything was arranged, and 
the agreement had been sealed with a k\-s, when the General returned 
about four o'clock. "Ah, my dear ! " cried his wife, "what happiness! 
We have a daughter ! " 

But even this intelligence was scarcely sufficient to revive her husband's 
drooping spirits. He had almost fainted Allien he heard the earth falling 
on M. de Chalusse's coffin ; and this display of weakness on the part of a 
man adorned with such terrible and ferocious moustaches had excited no 
little comment. "Yes, it is a great happiness !" he now replied. "But 
thunder and lightning ! I never doubted the dear girl's heart ! '' 

Still both he and his wife could scarcely conceal the ; r disappointment 
when the magistrate informed them that their beloved daughter would not 
take her diamonds. " Dash it ! " growled the (Jeuerah " I recognise her 
father in this 1 "What delicacy ! almost too much, perhaps ! " 

However, when the magistrate informed him that the court would un- 
doubtedly order the restitution of the jewels, his face brightened again, 
and he went clown to superintend the removal of Mademoiselle Marguerite's 
trunks, which were being loaded on one of the vehicles of the establishment. 

Then the moment of (b pm-ture came. Mademoiselle Marguerite acknow- 
ledged the parting remarks of the servants, who were secretly delighted to 
be freed from her presence, and then, before eutmrig the carriage, she east a 
long, sad look upon this princely mansion which she had once had the right 
to believe, her own, but which she was alas ! now leaving, in all probability, 
for ever. 
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Vengeance ! that is the first, the only thought, when a man finds himself 
victimized, when his honour and fortune, his present and future, are 
wrecked by a vile conspiracy ! The torment he endures under such circum- 
stances can only be alleviated by the prospect of inflicting them a hundred- 
fold upon his persecutors. Ami nothing seems impossible at the; first mo- 
ment, when hatred surges in the brain, and the foam of anger rises to the 
lips; no obstacle seems insurmountable, or, rather, none are perceived. But 
later, when the faculties have regained their equilibrium, one can measure 
the distance which separates the dream from reality, the project from ex- 
ecution. And on setting to work, how many discouragements arise ! The 
fever of revolt passes by, and the victim wavers. He still breathes bitter 
vengeance, but he docs not act. He despairs, and asks himself what would be 
the good of it ? And in this way the success of villainy is once more assured. 

Similar despondency attacked Pascal Ferailleur when he awoke for the 
first time in the abode where he had hidden himself under the name of 
Mauniejan. A frightful slander had crushed him to the earth — ho could 
kill his slanderer, but afterwards? How was he to reach and stifle the 
slander itself ? As well try to hold a handful of water ; as well try to stay 
with extended arms the progress of the poisonous breeze which wafts ;m 
epidemic on its wings. So the hope that had momentarily lightened his 
heart faded away aoain. Since he had received that fatal letter from 
Madame Leon the evening before, he believed that Marguerite was lost to 
him for ever, and in this case, it was useless to struggle against fate. 
What would be the use of victory even if lie conquered? Marei'erite lost 
to hiin — what did the rest matter? Ah ! if ho luid been alone in the world. 
But he had his mother to think c c ; — he belonged to this brave-hearted 
woman, who had saved him from suicide already. " T will not yield, then ; 
T will st i'n eerie on for her sake, he muttered, like a man who foresees the 
futility of hi- efforts. 

He rose, and had nearly finished dressing, when lie heard a rap fit his 
chamber door. " It is I, my son," said Madame Veiailleur outside. 

I'ascal hastened to admit In r. " I have come for you because the woman 
you spoke about last evening is already here, and before employing her, I 
want your advice." 

''Then the woman doesn't please you, mother? ' 

'' I waut you to see her." 
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On entering the little parlour with his mother, Pascal found himself in 
the presence of a portly pale-faced woman, with thin lips and l'estless eyes, 
who Lowed obsequiously. It was indeed Madame Vantrasson, the landlady 
of the model lodging-house, wdio was seeking employment for the three or 
four hours which were at her disposal in the morning, she said. It cer- 
tainly was not for pleasure that she had decided to go out to service again ; 
her 1 1! unity suffered terribly by this fall — but then the stomach has to be 
cared for. Tenants were not numerous at the model lodging-house, in 
spite of its seductive title ; and those who slept there occasionally, almost 
invariably succeeded in stealing something. Nor did the grocery store 
pay ; the few halfpence which were left there occasionally in exchange for 
a glass of liquor were pocketed by Vantrasson, who spent them at some 
neighbouring establishment; for it is a well-known fact that the wine a 
man drinks in his own shop is always bitter in flavour. So, having no 
credit at the butcher '.3 or the baker's, Madame Vantrasson was sometimes 
reduced to living for days together upon the contents of the shop — mouldy 
figs or dry raisins — which she washed down with torrents of ratafia, her 
only consolation here below. 

But this was not a satisfying diet, as she was forced to confess ; so she 
decided to find some work, that would furnish her with food and a little 
money, which she vowed she would never allow her worthy husband to see. 

" What would you charge per month ? " inquired Pascal. 

She seemed to reflect, and after a great deal of counting on her fingers, 
she finally declared that she would be content with breakfast and fifteen 
francs a month, on condition she was allowed to do the marketing. The 
first question of French cooks, on presenting themselves for a situation, is 
almost invariably, "Shall I do the marketing?" which of course means, 
' ' Shall I have any opportunities for stealing ? " Everybody knows this, 
and nobody is astonished at it. 

" I shall do the marketing myself," declared Madame Ferailleur, boldly. 

"Then I shall want thirty francs a month," replied Madame Vantrasson, 
promptly. 

Pascal and his mother exchanged glances. They were both unfavourably 
impressed by this woman, and were equally determined to rid themselves 
of her, which it was easy enough to do. ''Too dear!" said Madame 
Perailleur : "I have never given over fifteen francs." 

But Madame Vantrasson was not the woman to be easily discouraged, 
especially as she knew that if she failed to obtain this situation, she might 
have considerable difficulty in finding another one. She could only hope 
to obtain employment from strangers and new-comers, who were ignorant 
of the reputation of the model lodging-house. So in view of softening the 
hearts of Pascal and his mother, she began to relate the history of her life, 
skilfully mingling the false with the true, and representing herself as an 
unfortunate victim of circumstances, and the inhuman cruelty of relatives. 
For she belonged, like her husband, to a very respectable family, as the 
Maumejan's might easily ascertain by inquiry. Vantrasson's sister was the 
wife of a man named Greloux, who had once been a book- binder in the Rue 
Saint-Denis, but who had now retired from business with a competency. 
' ' Why had this Greloux refused to save them from bankruptcy ? Because 
one could never hope for a favour from relatives," she groaned; "they 
are jealous if you succeed ; and if you are unfortunate, they cast you off. " 

However, these doleful complaints, far from rendering Madame Van- 
trasson interesting, imparted a deceitful and most disagreeable expression 
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tohcr countenance. " I told you that I could only give fifteen francs," 
interrupted Madame Ferailleur — " take it or leave it." 

Madame Vautrasson protested. She expressed her willingness to deduct 
live francs from the sum she had named, hut more — it was impossible ! 
Would they haggle over ten francs to secure such a treasure as herself, an 
honest, settled woman, who was entirely devoted to her employers? 
" Besides, I have been a grand cook in my time," she added, " and 1 have 
not lost all my skill. Monsieur and madame would be delighted with my 
cooking, for I have seen more than one fine gentleman smack his lips over 
my sauces when I was in the employment of the Count do Chalusse." 

Pascal and his mother could not repress a start on hearing this name ; 
but it was in a tone of well-assumed indifference that Aiadaine Ferailleur 
repeated, " M. de Chalusse ? " 

" Yes, madame — a count — and so rich that he didn't know how much he 
was worth. If he were still alive I shouldn't be compelled to go out to 
service again. But he's dead and he's to be buried this very clay." And 
with an air of profound secrecy, she added : "On going yesterday to the 
1 Lotel de Chalusse to ask for a little help, I heard of the great misfortune. 
Vantrasson, my husband, accompanied me, and while we were talking with 
the concierge, a young woman passed through the hall, and he recognised 
her as a person who some time ago was — well — no better than she should be. 
Now, however, she's a young lady as lofty as the clouds, and the deceased 
count has been passing her oil' as his daughter. Ah ! this is a strange world." 

Pascal had become whiter than the ceiling. His eyes blazed ; and Madame 
Ferailleur trembled. "Very well," she said, "I will give you twjnty- 
five francs — but on condition you come without complaining if I sometimes 
require your services of an evening. On these occasions I will give you 
your dinner." And taking five francs from her pocket she placed them in 
Madame Vantrasson's hand, adding : " Here is your earnest money." 

The other quickly pocketed the coin, not a little surprised by this sudden 
decision which she had scarcely hoped for, and which she by no means 
understood. Still she was so delighted with this denouement that she ex 
pressed her willingness to enter upon her duties at once ; and to get rid of 
her Madame Ferailleur was obliged to send her out to purchase the necessary 
supplies for breakfast. Then, as soon as she was alone with her son, she 
turned to him and asked : " Well, Pascal ? " 

But the wretched man seemed turned to stone, and seeing that lie neither 
spoke nor moved, she continued in a severe tone: " Is this the way you 
keep your resolutions and your oaths ! You express your intention of 
accomplishing a task which requires inexhaustible patience and dissimula- 
tion, and at the very first unforeseen circumstance your coolness des< rts 
you, and you lose your head completely. If it had not been for me you 
would have betrayed yourself in that woman's presence. You must re- 
nounce your revenge, and tamely submit to be conquered by the "M.-.npn-; 
de Valorsay if your face is to be an open book in which any one may read 
your secret plans and i lioughts. ' 

Pascal shook his In- "l dejectedly. " Didn'f. yon hear, mother?" be faltered. 

"Hear what? 

" What that vile, woman said ? 'This youne, lady whom she spoke oi, 
whom her husband reeoL nisod, can be none other than Marguerite." 

" 1 am sure ot it." 

lie recoiled in horror. " You are sure of it ! " he repeated ; "and you 
can tell me this unmoved e •idly, as if it were a natural, a possible thing. 
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Didn't you understand the shameful meaning of her insinuations? Didn't 
you see her hypocritical smile and the ir.alice gleaming in her eves ? " He 
pressed his hands to his burning brow, and groaned : •• An ' I did not crash 
the infamous wretch ! I did not fell her to the ground ! '■' 

Ah ! it she had obeyed the impulse of her heart, Madame Ferailleur 
would have thrown her arms round her son's neck, and have mingled her 
tears with his. bat reason prevailed. The worthy woman's heart was per- 
vaded with that 1- 'fry sentiment of duty which sustains the humble heroines 
of the fireside, and lends them even more courage than the reckless adven- 
turers whose names are recorded by history could boast of. She felt that 
Pas:al must not be consoled, but sparred on to fresh efforts : and so muster- 
ing all her courage, she said: "Are you acquainted with Mademoiselle 
Marguerite's past life ? X o. Yen only know that hers has been a life of 
great vicissitudes — and so it is not strange that she should be slandered." 

" In mat case, mother," said Pascal. " you were wrong to interrupt 
Madame Vantrasson. the would probably have told its many things." 

-i I interrupted her, it is true, and sont her away — and you know why. 
But she is in our service now : and when yon are calm, when you have re- 
gained your senses, nothing will prevent you from questioning her. It may 
be- useful for you to know who this man Vantrasson is, and how and where 
he met Mademoiselle Marguerite." 

Shame, sorrow, and rrge, brought tears to Pascal's eves. "My God !" 
he exclaimed, ; to be reduced to the unspeakable misery of hearing my 
mother doubt Marguerite ! " He did net doubt her. He could rave 
listened to the most infamous accusations against her without feeling a 
single doubt. However, Madame Ferailieur had sufficient selr-coutrol to 
shrug her shoulders. ""Ah. well! silence this slander," she exclaimed. 
" I wish f'_r nothing better : but don't forget that we have ourselves to re- 
habilitate. To crush your enemies will be far more profitable to Made- 
moiselle Marguerite than vain threats and weak lamentations. It seemed 
to me that you had sworn to act. not to complain." 

This ironical thrust touched Pascal's sensitive mind to the quick : he 
rose at once to his feet, and coldly said, "That's true. I thank you for 
having recalled, me to myself." 

She made no rejoinder, but mentally thanked God. She had read her 
son's heart, ana perceiving his hesitation and weakness she had supplied 
the stimulus he needed. Now she saw him as she wished to see him. Now 
he was ready to reproach himself for his lack of courage and his weak- 
ness in displaying his feelings. And as a test of his powers of endurance, 
he decided not to question Madame Vantrasson till four or five days had 
elapsed. If her suspicions had been arouse 1. this delay would suffice to 
dispel them. 

He said but little during breakfast : for he was now eager to commence 
the struggle. He longed to act, and yet he scarcely knew how to begin 
the campaign. First of all he must study the enemy's position — gain some 
knowledge of the men he had to deal with, rind out exactly who the 
Marquis de Valorsay and the Viscount de Coralth were. Where could he 
obtain information respecting these two men? Should he he compelled to 
follow them and to gather up here and there such scraps of intelligence as 
came in his way ? This method of proceeding would be slow and incon- 
venient in the extreme. He was revolving the subject in his mind when 
he suddenly remembered the man who, on the morning that followed the 
scene at Ma lame d'Arreles' house, had come to iiiui in the x.;.^ u Ulra to 
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give him a proof of his confidence, lie remembered that tlii.; strange niun 
had said : "If yon ever need a helping Jiatxl. come to me." And at the 
recollection lie made up his mind " J am going to Baron 'Prigault Is," he 
remarked to his mother: "if my pasenf imc 1; , don't deooive mo. he vdl he 
of serviee to us." 

In less tli. m halt an hour he '.'.'. i . on his way. I Le had dressed himself in 
(he oldest clotln s he posse-.; ed : a. id tiiis, with the. change he had made by 
euttiug off his hair and beard, lead so altered his sjo osranee that it was 
necessary to lord: at liini K' veral times, and most attentively, to recognise 
him. The visiting cards which lie carried in his pocket bore the inscrip- 
tion : "P. Maiimejan, Business Agent, Route do la Revolte." J.li.-j know- 
ledge of Parisian life had induced linn to choose the same profession as Al. 
Fortimat followed - -a profession which opens almost every door. "I will 
enter the nearest rg/o' and ask for a directory," he said to himself. " L 
shall certainly find baron Trigs ult's address in it." 

The baron lived in the Puc de la Vd!edd'lvei[Ue. iii-j mansion "was one 
id the largest and most nisgmilieent in the opulent district of the Madeleine, 
audits aspect was perfectly in keeping with its owner's character as an 
e ;pcrt financier, and a shrewd mauuka'darer, the possessor of valuable 
mines. The marvellous luxury so surprised Pascal, that he. asked himself 
how the owner of this princely abode could lind any pleasure at the gaming 
table of the Hotel d'Argelcs. I'ive or six footmen were lounging about the 
< ourtyard when he entered it. lie walked strafed it up to one of them, and 
Math Ids hat in Ids hand, asked : " Parou Trieault, if you please?" 

II lie had asked for the wrand Turk the valet won hi not have looked at 
him with greater astonishment. His surprise, indeed, seemed so profound 
that Pascal feared he had made some mistake and aud< el : "Doesn't he 
Ova, hero?" 

The servant laughed heartily. '' This is certainly his house, ' lie replied, 
" and strange to say, by some fortunate chair .e, he's here." 

" 1 wish to speak w.dh him on business." 

'the servant called one of his colleagues, '■ kh ! kioreskui .. j.s the baron 
vceeivine; 'I " 

"The baroness hasn't forbhhhsi it." 

This seenwd to satisfy the footman ; for, turning; to I'ascal he said ; " In 
that ease, you can ioiiow inc." 



If. 

Tin: sumptuous iiilei ior of the Trigault i suision was on :>, par with its 
(Eternal magnikcence. Kven the oni ranee bespoke the lavish millionaire, 
eager to compter dillienlties, jealous <>! a'-||jrving tJu; impossible, and never 
haggling u'iicn his laueies weie conceiaied. r J he spacious hall, paced with 
costly mosaics, had been transformed into a conservatory full of ilowere, 
wheal were renewed every niorniue. Pare plants climbed the walls up 
gilded tr Hi ; work, or bung from the ceiling in vases of rare old china,, 
while from amog tin; depths of verdure peered forth leopd iie statues, the 
work of sculptors of renown. Mil a rustic bench sat a coil] ;]e of tall foot- 
men, as brieht in their gorgeous liveries as gold coins fresh from the 
mint; still, despite their splendour, they were stretching and wiwnine' to 
such a ih ci ee, that it seemed as if they would ultimately dislocate then- 
jaws and arms, 
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" Tell me," inquired the servant who was escorting Pascal, '"' can any one 
speak to the baron ? " 

'•Why? " 

'•' This gentleman has something to say to him." 

The two valets eyed the unknown visitor, plainly considering him to be 
one of those persons who have no existence for the menials of fashionable 
establishments, and finally burst into a hearty laugh. " Upon my word ! " 
exclaimed the eldest, ''he's just in time. Announce him, and madame 
will Le greatly obliged to you. She and monsieur have been quarrelling for 
a good half-hour. And, heavenly powers, isn't he tantalising I" 

The most intense curiosity gleamed in the eyes of Pascal's conductor, 
and with an air of secrecy, he asked : " What is the cause of the rumpus ? 
That Fernand, no doubt — or some one else ? " 

" Xo : this morning it's about M. Van Klopen." 

'• Madame's dressmaker? " 

"The same. Monsieur aud madame were breakfasting together — a 
most unusual thing — when M. Van Klopen made his appearance. I thought 
to myself, when I admitted him : ' Look out for storms ! ' I scented one in 
the air, and in fact the dressmaker hadn't been in the room five minutes 
before we heard the baron's voice rising higher and higher. I said to my- 
self: Whew! the mantua-maker is presenting his bill ! ' Madame cried 
and went on like mad ; but, pshaw ! when the master really begins, there's 
no one like him. There isn't a cab-driver in Paris who's Ms equal for 
swearing." 

" And M. Van Klopen ? " 

" Oh, he's used to such scenes ! When gentlemen abuse him he does the 
same as dogs do when they come up out of the water ; he just shakes his 
head and troubles himself no more about it. He has decidedly the best of 
the row. He has furnished the goods, and hell have to be paid sooner or 
later—" 

" What ! hasn't he been paid then? " 

' ' I don't know ; he's still here. " 

A terrible crash of breaking china interrupted this edifying conversation. 
" There ! " exclaimed one of the footmen. " that's monsieur; he has smashed 
two or three hundred francs' worth of dishes. He must be rich to pay such 
a price for his angry fits." 

" Well," observed the other, "if I were in monsieur's place I should be 
angry too. Would you let jour wife have her dresses fitted on by a man ? 
I says that it's indecent. I'm only a servant, but — " 

" Xonsense, it's the fashion. Besides, monsieur does not care about that. 
A man who — " 

He stopped short ; in fact, the others had motioned him to be silent. 
The baron was surrounded by exceptional servants, and the presence of a 
stranger acted as a restraint upon them. For this reason, one of them, 
after asking Pascal for his card, opened a door and ushered him into a small 
room, saying : " I will go and inform the baron. Please wait here." 

"Here," as he called it, was a sort of smoking-room hung with cashmere 
of fantastic design and gorgeous hues, and encircled by a low cushioned 
divan, covered with the same material. A profusion of rare and costly 
objects was to be seen on all sides, armour, statuary, pictures, and richly 
ornamented weapons. Bat Pascal, already amazed by the conversation of 
the servants, did not think of examining these objects of virtu. Through a 
partially open doorway, directly opposite the one he had entered by, came 
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the sound of loud voices in excited conversation. Baron Trigault, the 
baroness, and the famous Van Klopen were evidently in the adjoining room. 
It was a woman, the baroness, who was speaking, and the quivering of her 
clear and somewhat shrill voice betrayed a violent irritation, which was 
only restrained with the greatest difficulty. "It is hard for the wife of 
one of the richest men in Paris to see a bill for absolute necessities dis- 
puted in this style," she was saying. 

A man's voice, with a strong Teutonic accent, the voice of Van Klopen, 
the Hollander, caught up the refrain. "Yes, strict necessities, one can 
swear to that. And if, before flying into a passion, Monsieur le Baron had 
taken the trouble to glance over my little bill, be would have seen — " 

"No more ! You bore me to death. Besides J haven't time to listen to 
your nonsense ; they are waiting for me to play a gp.mo of whist at the 
club." 

This time it was the master of the house, Baron Trigaulfc, who spoke, 
and Pascal recognised his voice instantly. 

" If monsieur would only allow me to read the items. It will take but 
a moment," rejoined Van Klopen. And as if he had construed the oath 
that answered him as an exclamation of assent, he began : "In June, a 
Hungarian costume with jacket and sash, two train dresses with uppei. 
skirts and trimmings of lace, a Mcdicis polonaise, a jockey costume, a 
walking costume, a riding-habit, two morning-drosses, a Velleda costume, 
an evening dress." 

" I was obliged to attend the races very frequently during the month of 
June," remarked the baroness. 

But the illustrious adorner of female loveliness had already resumed his 
reading. " In July we have : two morning jackets, one promenade cos- 
tume, one sailor suit, one Watteau shepherdess costume, one ordinary 
bathing-suit, with material for parasol and shoes to match, one Pompa- 
dour bathing-suit, one dressing-gown, one close-fitting Mcdicis mantle, two 
-opera cloaks — " 

"And I was certainly not the most elegantly attired of the ladies al 
Tiouville, where I spent the month of July," interrupted the baroness. 

"There are but few entries in the month of August," continued Van 
Klopen. "We have: a morning-dress, a travelling-dress, with trim- 
mings — " And he went on and on, gasping for breath, rattling oil' the 
ridiculous name:, which he gave to his " creations," and interrupted every 
now and then by the blow of a clinched fist on the table, or by a savage oath. 

L'ascal stood in the smoking-room, motiouless with astonishment, flu 
did not know what surprised him the most, Van Klopen's impudence in 
daring' to read such a bill, the foolishness of the woman who had ordered 
all these, things, or the patience of the husband who was undoubtedly going 
to pay for them. At last, after what seemed an interminable enumeration, 
Van Klopen exclaimed : " And that's all ! " 

" Yes, that's all," repeated the baroness, like an echo 

"That's all!" exclaimed the baron — "that's all! That is to say, in 
four months, at least seven hundred yards of silk, velvet, satin, and muslin, 
have been put on this woman's back ! " 

" The dresses of the present day require a great deal of material. 
Monsieur le Baron will understand that flounces, puffs, and ruches — " 

" Naturally ! Total, twenty-seven thousand francs ! " 

"Excuse me! Twenty-seven thousand nine hundred and thirty-three 
francs, ninety cnthncs." 
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" Call it twenty-eight thousand fraucs then. Ah, well. M. Van KlopeD, 
if you are ever paid for this rubbish it won't be by me," 

If Van Klopen was expecting this denouement, Pascal wasn't ; in fact, 
he was so startled, that an exclamation escaped him which would have be- 
trayed his presence under almost any other circumstances. What amazed 
him most was the baron's perfect calmness, following, as it did, such a fit 
of furious passion, violent enough even to be heard in the vestibule. 
" Either he has extraordinary control over himself or this scene conceals 
some mystery," thought Pascal. 

Meanwhile the man milliner continued to urge his claims — but the baron, 
instead of replying, only whistled ; and wounded by this breach of good 
manners, Van Klopen at last exclaimed : "I have had dealings with all 
the distinguished men in Europe, and never before did one of them refuse 
to pay me for his wife's toilettes." 

"Very well — I don't pay for them — there's the difference. Do you sup- 
pose that I, Baron Trigault, that I've worked like a negro for twenty years 
merely for the purpose of aiding your charming and useful branch of in- 
dustry ? Gather up your papers, Mr. Ladies' Tailor. There may be hus- 
bands who believe themselves responsible for their wives' follies — it's quite 
possible there are — but I'm not made of that kind of stuff. I allow 
Madame Trigault eight thousand francs a month for her toilette — that is 
sufficient — and it is a matter for you and her to arrange together. What 
did I tell you last year when I paid a bill of forty thousand francs ? That 
I would not be responsible for any more of my wife's debts. And I not 
only said it, I formally notified to you through my private secretary. " 

"I remember, indeed — " 

" Then why do you come to me with your bill ? It is with my wife that 
you have opened an account. Apply to her, and leave me in peace." 

"Madame promised me — " 

" Teach her to keep her promises." 

'' It costs a great deal to retain one's position as a leader of fashion ; and 
many of the most distinguished ladies are obliged to run into debt," urged 
Van Klopen. 

" That's their business. But my wife is not a fine lady. She is simply 
Madame Trigault, a baroness, thanks to her husband's gold and the con- 
descension of a worthy German prince, who was in want of money. She is 
not a person of consequence — she has no rank to keep up." 

The baroness must have attached immense importance to the satisfying 
of Van Klopen's demands, for concealing the anger this humiliating scene 
undoubtedly caused her, she condescended to try and explain, and even to 
entreat. " I have been a little extravagant, perhaps," she said; "but I 
will lie more prudent in future. Pay monsieur — pay just once more."- 

"No!" 

" If not for my sake, for your own." 

"Xot a farthing." 

By the baron's tone, Pascal realised that his wife would never shake his 
fixed determination. Such must also have been the opinion of the illustrious 
ruler of fashion, for he returned to the charge with an argument he had 
held in reserve. " If this is the case, I shall, to my great regret, be obliged 
to fail in the respect I owe to Monsieur le Baron, and to place this bill in 
the hands of a solicitor." 

" Send him along — send him along." 

" I cannot believe that monsieur wishes a law-suit." 
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"Iii that you arc greatly mistaken. Nothing would please mc better. 
It would at last give me an opportunity to say what I think about your 
dealings. Do yon. think that wives are to turn their husbands into machines 
for supplying money ''. You draw the bow string too tightly, my dear fellow 
— it will break. J'Jl proclaim on the house-top what others dare not say, 
ami we'll see if I don't succeed in organising a little crusade against you." 
And animated by the sound of his own words, his anger came back to him, 
and in a louder and ever louder voice he continued : "Ah ! you prate of 
the scandal that would be created by my resistance to your demands. 
That's your system; but, with me, it won't succeed. You threaten me 
with a law-suit ; very good. I'll take it upon myself to enlighten Paris, for 
I know your secrets, Mr. Dressmaker. I know the goings on in your 
establishment. It isn't always to talk about dress that ladies stop at your 
place on returning from the Lois. You sell silks and satins no doubt ; but 
you sell Madeira, and excellent cigarettes as well, and there are some who 
don't walk very straight on leaving your establishment, but smell sus- 
piciously of tobacco and absinthe. Oh, yes, let us go to law, by all means ! 
I shall have an advocate who will know how to explain the parts your 
customers play, and who will reveal how, with your assistance, they obtain 
money from other sources than their husband's cash-box." 

When M. Van Klopen was addressed in tlds style, he was not at all 
pleased. "And I!" he exclaimed, "I will tell people that Baron 
Trigault, after losing all his money at play, repays his creditors with 
curses. " 

The noise of an overturned chair told Pascal that the baron had sprung 
up in a furious passion. " You may say what you like, you rascally fool ! 
but not in my house," he shouted. " Leave — leave or I will ring — " 

" Monsieur — " 

"Leave, leave, I tell you, or I shan't have the patience to wait for u 
servant ! " 

He must have joined action to word, and have seized Van Klopen by 
the collar to thrust him into the hall, for Pascal heard a sound of scuttling, 
a series of oaths worthy of a coal heaver, two or three frightened cries from 
the baroness, and several guttural exclamations in German. Then a door 
closed with such violence that the whole house shook, and a magnificent 
clock, fixed to the wall of the smoking-room, fell on to the floor. 

If Pascal had not heard this scene, he would have deemed it incredible. 
How could one suppose that a creditor would leave this princely mansion 
with his bill unpaid? Lut more and more clearly he understood that there must 
be some greater cause of difference between husband and wife than this bill 
of twenty-eight thousand francs. For what was this amount to a confirmed 
gambler who, without as much as a frown, gained or lost a fortune every 
evening of his life. Evidently there was some skeleton in this household 
— one of those terrible- secrets which make a man and his wife enemies, and 
all the more bitter enemies as they are bound together by a chain which it 
is impossible to break. And undoubtedly, a good many of the insults which 
the baron had heaped upon Van Klopen must have been intended for the 
baroness. These thoughts darted through Pascal's mind with the rapidity 
of lightning, and showed him the horrible position in which he was placed. 
The baron, who had been so favourably disposed towards him, and from 
whom he was expecting; a great service, would undoubtedly hate him, un- 
doubtedly become his enemy, when he learned that he had been a listener, 
although an involuntary one, to this conversation with Van Klopen. How 
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did it happen that he had been placed in this dangerous position? What 
had become of the footman who had taken his card ? These were questions 
which he was unable to answer. And what was he to do ? If he could 
have retired noiselessly, if he could have reached the courtyard and have 
made his escape without being' observed he would not have hesitated. But 
was this plan practicable ? And would not his card betray him? Would 
it not be discovered sooner or later that he had been in the smoking-room 
while M. Van Klopen was in the dining-room? In any case, delicacy of 
feeling as well as his own interest forbade him to remain any longer a 
listener to the private conversation of the baron and his wife. 

He therefore noisily moved a chair, and coughed in that affected style 
which means in every country : " Take care— I'm here ! " But he did not 
succeed in attracting attention. And yet the silence was profound ; he 
could distinctly hear the creaking of the baron's boots, as he paced to and 
fro, and the sound of fingers nervously beating a tattoo on the table. Ir 
he desired to avoid hearing the confidential conversation, which would no 
doubt ensue between the baron and his wife, there was but one course for 
him to pursue, and that was to reveal his presence at once. He was about 
to do so, when some one opened a door which must have led from the hall 
into the dining-room. He listened attentively but only heard a few eon- 
fused words, to which the baron replied: " Very well. That's sufficient. 
I will see him in a moment." 

Pascal breathed freely once more. " They have just given him my card/' 
he thought. " I can remain now ; he will come here in a moment." 

The baron must really have c.Tted to leave the room, for his wife ex- 
claimed : " One word more : have vou quite decided ': '' 

"Oh, fully!" 

" You are resolved to leave me exposed to the persecutions of my dress- 
maker?" 

" Van Klopen is too charming and polite to cause you the least woiry." 

" You will brave the disgrace of a law suit? " 

" Nonsense ! You know very well that he won't bring any action against 
me — unfortunately. And, besides, pray tell me where the disgrace would 
lie ? I have a foolish wife — is that my fault? I oppose her absurd extrav- 
agance — haven't I a right to do so ? If all husbands were as courageous, we 
should soon close the establishments of these artful men, who minister to 
your vanity, and use you ladies as puppets, or living advertisements, to 
display the absurd fashions which enrich them." 

The baron took two or three more steps forward, as if about to leave the 
room, but his wife interposed: "The Baroness Trigault, whose husband 
has an income of seven or eight hundred thousand francs a year, can't go 
about clad like a simple woman of the middle classes." 

" I should see nothing so very improper in that." 

" Oh, I know, Only your ideas don't coincide with mine. I shall never 
consent to make myself ridiculous among the ladies of my set — among my 
friends." 

"It would indeed be a pity to arouse the disapproval of your friends." 

This sneering remark certainly irritated the baroness, for it was with the 
greatest vehemence that she replied : " All my friends are ladies of the 
highest rank in society— noble ladies ! " 

The baron no doubt shrugged his shoulders, for in a tone of crushing 
irony and scorn, he exclaimed : "Noble ladies ! whom do you call noble 
ladies pray ? The brahdess fools who only think of disph3*ing themselves 
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and making themselves notorious ? — the senseless idiots who pique them- 
selves on surpassing lewd women in audacity, extravagance, and ell'rontcry, 
who iieece their husbands as cleverly as courtesans fleece their lovers'? 
Noble ladies ! who drink, and smoke, and carouse, who attend masked balls, 
and talk slang ! Noble ladies ! the idiots who long for the applause of the 
crowd, and consider notoriety to be desirable and flattering. A woman is 
only noble by her virtues — and the chief of all virtues, modesty, is 
entirely wanting in your illustrious friends — " 

"Monsieur," interrupted the baroness, in a voice husky with anger, 
" you forget yourself — you — " 

But the baron was well under way. "If it is scandal that crowns one a 
great lady, you are one — and one of the greatest ; for you are notorious — 
almost as notorious as Jenny Fancy. Can't I learn from the newspapers 
all your sayings and gestures, your amusements, your occupations, and 
the toilettes you wear ? It is impossible to read of a first performance 
at a theatre, or of a horse-race, without finding your name coupled with 
that of Jenny Fancy, or Cora Pearl, or Ninette Simplon. I should be a 
very strange husband indeed, if I wasn't proud and delighted. Ah ! you 
are a treasure to the reporters. On the day before yesterday the Baroness 
Trigault skated in the Bois. Yesterday she was driving in her pony-car- 
riage. To-day she distinguished herself by her skill at pigeon-shooting. 
To-morrow she will display herself half nude in some tableaux vivanU. On 
the day after to-morrow she will inaugurate a new style of hair-dressing, 
and take part in a comedy. It is always the Baroness Trigault who is the 
observed of all observers at Vincennes. The Baroness Trigault has lost 
live hundred louis in betting. The Baroness Trigault uses her lorgnette 
with charming impertinence. It is sire who has declared it proper form 
to take a ' drop ' on returning from the Bois. No one is so famed for form,' 
as the baroness — and silk merchants have bestowed her name upon a colour. 
People rave of the Trigault blue — what glory ! There are also coxtumex 
Tri'jaidt, for the witty, elegant baroness has a host of admirers who follow 
her everywhere, and loudly sing her praises. This is what I, a plain, 
honest man, read every day in the newspapers. The whole world not only 
knows how my wife dresses, but how she looks en dixhabille, and how 
she is formed ; folks are aware that she lias an exquisite foot, a divinely- 
shaped leg, and a perfect hand. No one is ignorant of the fact that my 
wife's shoulders are of dazzling whiteness, and that high on the left 
shoulder there is a most enticing little mole. I had the satisfaction of read- 
ing this particular last evening. It is charming upon my word ! and I am 
truly a fortunate man ! " 

In the smoking-room, Pascal could hear the baroness angrily stamp her 
foot, as she exclaimed : "It is an outrageous insult — your journalists are 
most impertinent." 

" Why '.' Do they ever trouble honest women ? " 

" They wouldn't trouble me if I had a husband who knew how to make 
them treat me with respect ! " 

The baron laughed a strident, nervous laugh, which it was not pleasant 
t.i hear, and which revealed the fact that intense suffering was hidden 
beneath all this banter. "Would you like me to tight a duel then? After 
twenty years has the idea of ridding yourself of me occurred to you again ? 
I can scarcely believe it. You know too well that you would receive none 
of my money, that I have guarded against that. Besides, you would be 
inconsolable i f the newspapers ceased talking about you for a single day. 
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Respect yourself, and you will be respected. The publicity you complain of 
is the last anchor which prevents society from drifting one knows not 
where. Those who would not listen to the warning voice of honour and 
conscience are restrained by the fear of a little paragraph which might dis- 
close their shame. Now that a woman no longer has a conscience, the 
newspapers act in place of it. And I think it quite right, for it is our only 
hope of salvation. " 

By the stir in the adjoining room, Pascal felt sure that the baroness had 
stationed herself before the door to prevent her husband from leaving her. 
" Ah ! well, monsieur," she exclaimed, "I declare to you that I must have 
Van Klopen's twenty-eight thousand francs before this evening. I will have 
them, too ; I am resolved to have them, and you will give them to me." 

"Oh!" thundered the baron, "you will have them — you will — " He 
paused, and then, after a moment's reflection, he said; "Very well. So 
be it ! I will give you this amount, but not just now. Still if, as you say, 
it is absolutely necessary that you should have it to-day, there is a means 
of procuring it. Pawn your diamonds for thirty thousand francs — I au- 
thorise you to do so ; ami I give you my word of honour that I will redeem 
them within a week. Say, will you do this ? " And, as the baroness made 
no reply, he continued : " You don't answer ! shall I tell you why ? It is 
because your diamonds were long since sold and replaced by imitation ones ; 
it is because you are head over heels in debt ; it is because you have stooped 
so low as to borrow your maid's savings ; it is because you already owe 
three thousand francs to one of my coachmen ; it is because our steward 
lends you money at the rate of thirty or forty per cent." 

"It is false !" 

The baron sneered. " You certainly must think me a much greater fool 
than I really am !" he replied. "I'm not often at home, it's true — the 
sight of you exasperates me ; but I know what's going on. You believe 
me your dupe, but you are altogether mistaken. It is not twenty-seven 
thousand francs you owe Van Klopen, but fifty or sixty thousand. How- 
ever, he is careful not to demand payment. If he brought me a bill this 
morning, it was only because you had begged him to do so, and because it had 
been agreed he should give you the money back if I paid him. In short, if 
you require twenty-eight thousand francs before to-night, it is because M. 
Fernand de Coralth has demanded that sum, and because you have promised 
to give it to him ! " 

Leaning against the wall of the smoking-room, speechless and motionless, 
holding his breath, with his hands pressed upon his heart, as if to stop its 
throbbings, Pascal Ferailleur listened. He no longer thought of flying ; he 
no longer thought of reproaching himself for his enforced indiscretion. He 
had lost all consciousness of his position. The name of the Viscount de 
Coralth, thus mentioned in the course of this frightful scene, came as a 
revelation to him. He now understood the meaning of the baron's con- 
duct. His visit to the Rue d'Ulm, and his promises of help were all 
explained. " My mother was right," he thought ; "the baron hates that 
miserable viscount mortally. He will do all in his power to assist me." 

Meanwhile the baroness energetically denied her husband's charges. She 
swore that she did not know what he meant. What had M. do Coralth to 
do with all this ? She commanded her husband to speak more plainly — to 
explain his odious insinuations. 

He allowed her to speak for a moment, and then suddenly, in a harsh, 
sarcastic voice, he interrupted, her by saying : " Oh ! enough ! !\ T o more 
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hypocrisy ! Why do you try to defend yourself ? What matters one crime 
more ? I know only too well that what I say is true ; and if you desire 
proofs, they shall be in your hands in less than half an hour. It is a long 
time since I was blind — full twenty years ! Nothing- concerning you has 
escaped my knowledge and observation since tiie cursed day when I dis- 
covered the depths of your disgrace and infamy — since the terrible evening 
when I heard you plan to murder me in cold blood. You had grown 
accustomed to freedom of action ; while I, who had gone off with the first 
gold-seekers, was braving a thousand dangers in California, so as to win 
wealth and luxury for you more quickly. Fool that I was ! No task 
seemed too hard or too distasteful when I thought of you — and I was 
always thinking of you. My mind was at peace — I had perfect faith in you. 
We had a daughter ; and if a fear or a doubt entered my mind, I told my- 
self that the sight of her cradle would drive all evil thoughts from ) 7 our 
heart. The adultery of a childless wife may be forgiven or explained ; but 
that of a mother, never ! Fool ! idiot ! that I was ! With what joyous 
pride, on my return after an absence of eighteen months, I showed you the 
treasures I had brought back with me ! I had two hundred thousand 
francs ! I said to you as I embraced you : ' It is yours, my well-beloved, 
the source of all my happiness ! ' But you did not care for me — I wearied 
you ! You loved another ! And while you were deceiving me with your 
caresses, you were, with fiendish skill, preparing a conspiracy which, if it 
had succeeded, would have resulted in my death ! I should consider my- 
self amply revenged if I could make you suffer for a single day all the 
torments that I endured for long months. For this was not all ! You had 
not even the excuse, if excuse it be, of a powerful, all-absorbing passion. 
Convinced of your treachery, I resolved to ascertain everything, and I dis- 
covered that in my absence you had become a mother. Why didn't I kill 
yon ? How did I have the courage to remain silent and conceal what I 
knew ? Ah ! it was because, by watching you, I hoped to discover the 
cursed bastard and your accomplice. It was because I dreamed of a 
vengeance as terrible as the offence. I said to myself that the day would 
come when, at any risk, you would try to see your child again, to embrace 
her, and provide for her future. Fool ! fool that I was ! You had already 
forgotten her ! When you received news of my intended return, she was 
sent to some foundling asylum, or left to die upon some door-step. Have 
you ever thought of her ? Have you ever asked what has become of her? 
ever asked yourself if she has needed bread while you have been living in 
almost regal luxury ? ever asked yourself into what depths of vice she may 
have fallen ': '' 

" Always the same ridiculous accusation ! " exclaimed the baroness. 

" \ es, always ! " 

" i'ou mint know, however, that this story of a child is only a vile 
slander. I told you so when you spoke of it to me a dozen years after- 
wards. I have repeated it a thousand times since." 

The baron uttered a sigh that was very like a sob, and without payincr 
any .heed to his wife's words he continued : " If I consented to allow you 
t :> remain under my roof, it was only for the sake of our daughter. I 
trembled lest the scandal of a separa! ion should fall upon her. But it was 
n ,idess sullcriug on my part. She was as surely lost as you yourself were ; 
ami it was your work, too !" 

'•• What f yo:i blame me for thnty " 

" Whom ought I to bl.-i.me, then ? Who took her to balls, and theatres 
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and races — to every place where a young girl ought not to be taken ? Who 
initiated her into what 3'ou call high life ? and who used her as a discreet 
and easy chaperon ? Who married her to a wretch who is a disgrace to the 
title he bears, and who has completed the work of demoralisation you 
began ? And what is your daughter to-day ? Her extravagance has made 
her notorious even among the shameless women who pretend to be leaders 
of society. She is scarcely twenty-two, and there is not a single prejudice 
left for her to brave ! Her husband is the companion of actresses and 
courtesans ; her own companions are no better — and in less than two years 
the million of francs which I bestowed on her as a dowry has been 
squandered, recklessly squandered — for there isn't a penny of it left. And, 
at this very hour, my daughter and my son-in-law are plotting to extort 
money from me. On the day before yesterday — listen carefully to this — 
my son-in-law came to ask me for a hundred thousand francs, and when I 
refused them, he threatened if I did not give them to him that he would 
publish some letters written by my daughter — by his wife — to some low 
scoundrel. I was horrihed and gave him what he asked. But that same 
evening I learned that the husband and wife, my daughter and my son-in- 
law, had concocted this vile conspiracy together. Yes, I have positive 
proofs of it. Leaving here, and not wishing to return home that day, he 
telegraphed the good news to his wife. But in his delight he made a mis- 
take in the address, and the telegram was brought here. I opened it, and 
read : ' Papa has fallen into the trap, my darling. I beat my drum, and 
lie surrendered at once.' Yes, that is what he dared to write, and sign 
with his own name, and then send to his wife — my daughter ! " 

Pascal was absolutely terrified. He wondered if he were not the victim 
of some absurd nightmare — if his senses were not playing him false. He 
had little conception of the terrible dramas which are constantly enacted in 
these superb mansions, so admired and envied by the passing crowd. He 
thought that the baroness would be crushed — that she would fall on her 
knees before her husband. What a mistake ! The tone of her voice told 
him that, instead of yielding, she was only bent on retaliation. 

"Does your son-in-law do anything worse than you ? " she exclaimed. 
" How dare you censure him— you who drag your name through all the 
gambling dens of Europe '' " 

" Wretch ! " interrupted the baron, " wretch ! " But quickly mastering 
himself, he remarked : ''Yes, it's true that I gamble. People say, That 
great Baron Trigault is never without cards in his hands ! ' But you know 
very well that I really hold gambling in horror — that I loathe it. But 
when I play, I sometimes forget— for I must forget. I tried drink, but it 
wouldn't drown thought, so I had recourse to cards ; and when the stakes 
are large, and my fortune is imperilled, I sometimes lose consciousness of 
my misery ! " 

The baroness gave vent to a cold, sneering laugh, and, in a tone of mock- 
ing commiseration, she said : " Poor baron ! It is no doubt in the hope of 
forgetting your sorrows that you spend all your time — when you are not 
gambling — with a woman named Lia d'Argeles. She's rather pretty I 
have seen her several times in the Bois — " 

"Be silent!" exclaimed the baron, "be silent! Don't insult an un- 
fortunate woman who is a thousand times better than yourself." And, 
feeling that he could endure no more — that he could no longer restrain his 
passion, lie cried : " Out of my sight ! Go ! or I sha'n't lie responsible for 
my acts ! " 
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Pascal heard a chair move, the floor creak, and a moment afterwards a 
lady passed quickly through the smoking-room. How was it that she did 
not perceive him ? ' X o doubt, because she was greatly agitated, in spite of 
her bravado. And, besides, he was standing a little back in the shade. 
But he saw her, and his brain reeled. "Good Lord ! what a likeness!" 
he murmured. 

ILL 

It was as if he had seen an apparition, and he was vainly striving to drive 
away a terrible, mysterious fear, when a heavy footfall made the floor of 
the dining-room creak anew. The noise restored him to consciousness of 
his position. " It is the baron ! " he thought; " he is coming this way ! 
If he finds me here I am lost ; he will never consent to help me. A man 
would never forgive another man for hearing what I have just heard." 

Why should he not try to make his escape ? The card, bearing the name 
of "Mauniejan, would be no proof of his visit. He could see the baron 
somewhere else some other day — elsewhere than at his own house, so that 
lie need not fear the recognition of the servants. These thoughts flashed 
through his mind, and he was about to fly, -when a harsh cry held him 
spell-bound. Baron Trigault was standing on the threshold. His emotion, 
as is almost always the case with corpulent people, was evinced by a fright- 
ful distortion of his features. His face was transformed, his lips had be- 
come perfectly white, and his eyes seemed to be starting from then 
sockets. "How came you here?" he asked, in a husky voice. 

" Your servants ushered me into this room." 

" Who are you ? " 

" What! monsieur, don't you recognise me?" rejoined Pascal, who in Ids 
agitation forgot that the baron had seen him only twice before. He forgot the 
absence of his beard, his almost ragged clothing, and all the precautious he 
had taken to render recognition impossible. 

" I have never met any person named Maumejan,"' said the baron. 

" Ah ! monsieur, that's not my name. Have you forgotten the innocent 
man who was caught in that infamous snare set for him by the Viscount de 
Coralth ? " 

"Yes, yes," replied the baron, : 'I remember you now." And then 
recollecting the terrible scene that had just taken place iu the adjoining- 
room : " How long have you been here ? " he asked. 

Should Pascal tell a falsehood, or confess the truth ? He hesitated, 
but his hesitation lasted scarcely the tenth part of a second. "I have 
been here about half an hour," he replied. 

The baron's livid cheeks suddenly became purple, his eyes glittered, and 
it seemed by his threatening gesture as if he were strongly tempted to 
murder this man, who had discovered the terrible, disgraceful secrets of his 
domestic life. But it was a mere flash of energy. The terrible ordeal which 
he had just passed through had exhausted him mentally and physically, and 
it was in a faltering voice that he resumed : "Then you have not lost a word 
— a word of what was said in the other room? " 

" Xot a word. ' 

The baron sank on to the divan. " So the knowledge of my disgrace is 
no longer confined to myself!" lie exclaimed. "A stranger's eye has 
penetrated the depths of misery I have fab en into ! The secret of my 
wretchedness and shame is mine no longer ! " 
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"Oh, monsieur, monsieur ' " interrupted Pascal. "Bciore I reeross tlie 
threshold of your home, all shall have been forgotten. I swear it by all 
that is most sacred 

He lunl raised his hand as if to take a solemn oath, when the harou eau ait 
hoi 1 of it. and, pre->ini; it with sorrowful platitude, exclaimed: "I 
helic\e you 1 You are a man of honour — I only needed to see your home 
to be convinced of that. You will not laua'h at my misfortunes or my 
misery 1" He must have been suffering frightfully, for big tears rolled 
>L".wly down his cheeks. "What ha\e I done, my tied! that I should 
bo so cruelly punished ? " he continued. " I have always been generous and 
charitable, and ready to help all who applied to me. I am utterly alone ! 
I have a wife and a daughter — but they hate me. They long for my death. 
which would give them possession of my wealth. What torture ! For 
neaiths together I dared not eat a morsel of food, either in my own house, 
or in the house of my son-in-law. I feared poison ; and I never partook of 
a dish until I had seen my daughter or my wife do -o. To prevent a crime, 
1 was obliged to re-art to the straueest expedients. I made a will, audi 
left my property in such a way that it i die, my family Mail not receive' one 
penny , s o, they now have an interest in prolonging my life." As he 
spoke he sprang up with an almost fren tied air. audi, seizing 1'aseal by the 
arm. again continued. " Xor is this all! This woman — my wife — you 
know — you have heard the extent of her shame and degradation. Ah well! 
— I love her I " 

Pascal recoiled with an exclamation of mingled horror and consternation. 

" This ania;.es you, eh ? ? ' rejoined the baron. "It is indeed incompre- 
hensible, monstrous — but it is the truth. It is to gratiiy her desire for 
luxury that I have toiled to amass millions. If I purchased a title, 
which is absurd and ridiculous, it was only because I wished to satisfy her 
vanity. Do what she may, I can only see in her the chaste and beautiful 
wife of our early married life. It is cowardly, absurd, ridiculous — I realise 
it : but mv love is stronger than my reason or my will. I love her madly, 
passionately : I cannot tear her from my heart ! " 

So speaking', he sank sobbing on to the divan again. 'Was this, indeed, 
the frivolous and jovial Baron Trigault whom Pascal had seen at Madame 
d'Argeles' house — the man of self-satisfied mien and superb assurance, the 
good-natured cynic, the frequenter of gambling-dens? Alas, yes! But 
the baron whom the world knew was only a comedian ; this was the real 
man. 

After a little while lie succeeded in controlling his emotion, and in a 
comparatively calm voice he exclaimed: "But it is useless to distract 
one's mind with an incurable evil. Let us speak of yourself, M. Fcrailleur. 
To what do I ow>' the honour of this \ isit ? " 

" To your own kind oiler, monsieur, and the hope that you will help me 
in refuting this slander, and wreaking vengeance upon those who have 
ruiued me. " 

"Oil ! yes, I will help you in that to the full extent of my power," ex- 
claimed the baron. But experience reminded him that eomidontial dis- 
closures ought not to be made with the doors open, so he rose, shut them, 
and returning to Pascal, said : "Explain in what way I can be of service 
to you, monsieur ? " 

It was not without man}- misgivings that Pascal had presented himself at 
the baron's house, but after what he had heard he felt no farther hesita- 
tion ; he could speak with perfect freedom. "It is quite unnecessary for 
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me to tell you, Monsieur le Baron," lie began, "that the cards which made 
me -win were inserted in the pack by M. dc Coralth — that is proven beyond 
question, and whatever the consequences may be, I shall have my revenge. 
But before striking him, I wish to reach the man whose instrument 
he was." 

" What ! you suppose — " 

"I don't suppose — I am sure that M. de Coralth acted in obedience to 
the instructions of some other scoundrel whose courage does not equal his 
meanness." 

" Perhaps so ! I think he would shrink from nothing in the way of 
rascality. But who could have employed him in this vile work of dis- 
honouring an honest man ? " 

"The Marquis de Valorsay." 

On hearing this name, the baron bounded to his feet. " Impossible ! " he 
exclaimed; "absolutely impossible! M. de Valorsay is incapable of the 
villainy you ascribe to him. What do I say ? — he is even above suspicion. 
I have known him for years, and I have never met a more loyal, more 
honourable, or more courageous man. He is one of my few trusted friends ; 
we see each other almost every day. I am expecting a visit from him even 
now." 

" .Still it was he who incited M. de Coralth to do the deed." 

" But why? What could have been his object ? " 

•'To win a young girl whom I love. She — loved me, and he saw that I 
was an obstacle. He put me out of the way more surely than if he had 
murdered me. If I dPd, she might mourn for me — dishonoured, she would 
spurn me — " 

"Is Valorsay so madly in love with the girl, then ? " 

" I think he cares but very little for her." 

" Then "why — " 

" She is the heiress of several millions." 

It was evident that this explanation did not shake Baron Trigault's faith 
in his friend. "But the marquis has an income of a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred thousand francs," said lie, " that is an all-sufficient justifica- 
tion. With his fortune and his name, he is in a position to choose his wife 
from among all the heiresses of Fiance. Why should he address his atten- 
tions in particular to the woman you love? Ah ! if he were poor — if his 
fortune were impared — if he felt the need of re-gilding his escutcheon, like 
my son-in-law — "' 

He paused : there was a rap at the door. The baron called out : " Come 
in," and a valet appeared, and informed his master that the. Marquis de 
Valorsay wished to speak with him. 

It was the enemy! Pascal's features were distorted with rage; but he 
did not stir — he did not utter a word. " Ask the marquis into the next 
room," said the baron. "I will join him there at once." Then as the 
servant retired, the baron turned to Pascal and said : "Well, M. Ferail- 
leur, do you divine my intentions ?" 

"1 think so, monsieur. You probably intend me to hear the conversa- 
tion you are going to have with M. de Valorsay." 

'■ i'xactly. I shall leave the door open, and you can listen." 

This wurd, "listun," was uttcivd without bitterness, or even reproach • 
and yet Pascal could not help blushing and hanging his head. " I wish to 
prove to you, that your suspicions are without foundation," pursued the 
baivn. " Pest assured that! shall prove this conclusively I will eonduc 
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the cun\ersation in the form of a cross-examination, and after the marquis's 
departure, you will be obliged to confess that you were wrong." 

" Or you, that I am right? " 

" So Le it. Any one is liable to be mistaken, and I am not obstinate/' 

He was about to leave tne room, when Pascal detained him. " I scarcely 
know how to testify my gratitude even now, monsieur, and yet — if I dared 
— if I did nob fear to abuse your kindness, I should ask one more favour." 

" Speak, Monsieur Ferailleur.'' 

"It is this, I do not know the Alarquis de Valorsay ; and if, instead of 
leaving the door wide open, you would partially close it, I should hear as 
distinctly, and I could also see him." 

"Agreed," replied the baron. And, opening the door, he passed into 
the. dining-room, with his right hand cordially extended, and saying, in his 
most genial tones, " Excuse me, my dear friend, for keeping you waiting. 
I received your letter this morning, and I was expecting you, but some un- 
expected business required my attention just now. Are you quite well? " 

As the baron entered the room, the marquis had stepped quickly forward 
to meet him. Either he was inspired with fresh hope, or else he had wonder- 
ful powers of self-control, for never had he looked more calm — never had 
his face evinced haughtier indifference, more complete satisfaction with 
himself, and greater contempt for others. He was dressed with even more 
than usual care, and in perfect taste as well ; moreover, his valet had sur- 
passed himself in dressing his hair — for one would have sworn that his locks 
were still luxuriant. If he experienced any secret anxiety, it only showed 
itself in a slightly iucreascd stiffness of his right leg — the limb broken in 
hunting. " I ought rather to inquire concerning your own health," he re- 
marked. "You seem greatly disturbed; your cravat is untied." And, 
pointing to the broken china scattered about the floor, he added : " On 
seeing this, I asked myself if an accident had not happened." 

"The baroness was taken suddenly ill at the breakfast-table. Her 
fainting fit startled me a little. But it was a mere trifle. She has quite 
recovered already, and you may rely upon her applauding your victory at 
Ymeennes to-day. She has I don't know how many hundred louis staked 
upon your horses." 

The marquis's countenance assumed an expression of cordial regret. ' ' I 
am very sorry, upon my word ! " he exclaimed. " But I sha'n't take part 
in the races at Yincennes. I have withdrawn my horses. And, in future, 
I shall have nothing to do with racing." 

" Nonsense ! " 

" It is the truth, how ever. I have been led to this determination by the 
infamous slander which has been circulated respecting me." 

This answer was a mere trifle, but it somewhat shook Baron Trigault's 
confidence. " You have been slandered ! " he muttered. 

"Abominably. Last Sunday the best horse in my stables, Domingo, 
came in third. He was the favourite in the ring. You can understand 
the rest. I have been accused of manoeuvring to have my own horse 
beaten. People have declared that it was my interest he should be beaten, 
and that I had an understanding with my jockey to that effect. This is an 
every-day occurrence, I know very well; but, as regards myself, it is none 
the less an infamous lie ! " 

" Who has dared to circulate such a report ? " 

"Oh, how can I tell? It is a fact, however, that the story has been 
circulated everywhere, but in such a cautious manner that there is no way 
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of calling the authors to account. They have even gone so far as to say 
that this piece of knavery brought mo in an enormous sum, and that I used 
Rochecutte's, Kervaulieu's, and Coralth's names in betting against my own 
horse. "' 

The baron s agitation was so great thai; M. de Valorsay observed it, 
though he did not understand the cause. Living in the same society with 
the Baroness Trigault, and knowing her story, he thought that Coralth's 
name might, perhaps, have irritated the baron. "And so," he quickly con- 
tinued, "don't be surprised if, during the coming week, yon see the sale of 
my horses announced.'' 

" What ! you are going to sell--" 

"All my horses — yes, baron. I have nineteen; and it will be very 
strange if I don't get eight or ten thousand louis for the lot. Domingo 
alone is worth more than forty thousand francs.'' 

To talk of selling — of realizing something you possess— rings ominously 
in people's ears. The person who talks of selling proclaims his need of 
money — and often his approaching ruin. "It will save year at least a 
hundred and fifty or sixty thousand francs a year," observed the baron. 

" Double it and you won't come up to the mark. Ah ! my dear baron, 
you have yet to learn that there is nothing so ruinous as a racing stable. 
It's worse than gambling ; and women, in comparison, are a real economy. 
Ninette costs me less than Domingo, with his jockey, his trainer, and his 
grooms. My manager declares that the twenty-three thousand francs 1 
'.von last year, cost me at least fifty thousand." 

Was he boasting, or was bespeaking the truth ? The baron was engaged 
in a rapid calculation. "What does Valorsay spend a year?" lie was 
saying to himself. " Let us say two hundred and fifty thousand francs for 
his stable ; forty thousand francs for Ninette Simplon ; eighty thousand 
for his household expenses, and at least thirty thousand for personal 
matters, travelling, and play. All this amounts to something like four 
hundred and thirty thousand francs a year. Does his income equal that 
sum? Certainly not. Then he must have been living on the principal-- 
he is ruined." 

Meanwhile the marquis gaily continued : ' ' You see I'm going to make a 
change in my mode of life. Ah ! it surprises you ! But one must make an 
end of it, sooner or later. I begin to find a bachelor life not so very pleasant 
after all ; there is rheumatism in prospect, and my digestion is becoming 
impaired — in short, I feel that it is time for marriage, baron ; and — I am 
about to many." 

•' You ! " 

" Yes, I. What, haven't you heard of it, yet ? It has been talked of at 
the club for three days or more." 

" No, this is the first intimation I have received of it. It is true, how- 
ever, that I have not been to the club for three days. I have made a wager 
with Kami-Bey, you know — that rich Turk — and as our sittings are eight 
or ten hours long, we play in his apartments at the Grand Hotel. And so 
you are to be married," the baron continued, after a slight pause. "Ah, 
well ! I know one person who won't be pleased." 

" "Who, pray ? " 

"Ninette Kimplon." 

M. de Valorsay laughed heartily. " As if that would make any difference 
to me ! " he exclaimed. And then in a most confidential manner he 
resumed ; " She will soon be consoled. Ninette Simplon is a shrewd girl 
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— a girl whom I have always suspected of having an account V>ek in place 
of a heart. I know she has at least three hundred thousand francs safely 
invested ; her furniture and diamonds are worth as much more. Why 
should she regret me ? Add to this that I have promised her fifty thousand 
francs to dry her tears with on my wedding-day, and yen will understand 
that she really longs to see me married," 

" I understand." replied the baron : "INinC'tce Simplon won't trouble 
you. But I can't understand why you should talk of economy on the eve 
of a marriage which will no doubt double your fortune; for I'm sure you 
won t surrender your liberty without good and substantial reasons." 

" You are mistaken." 

; ' Hr.-v mistaken?" 

" Well. I won't hesitate to confess to yon, my dear baron, that the girl 
I am about to marry hasn't a penny of her own. My future wife has" no 
dowry save her black eyes — but they are certainly super!) ones." 

This assertion seemed to disprove Pascal's statements. ''Can it really 
be you who are talking in this -train '? " cried the baron. " You, a practical 
worldly man. give way to -uch a burst of sentiment?" 

''Well, year' 

The baron opened, ids eyes in astonishment. " Ah ! then you adore your 
future bride ! " 

" Adore only feebly expresses my feelings." 

" I must lie dreamirW 

Ado: -ay shrugged his. shoulders with the air of a man who lias made up 
his mind to aecvpt the banter of his friends ; and in a tone of mingled 
sentimentality and irony, he said : "I know that it's absurd, and that I 
.shall be the laughing stock of my acquaintances. Still it doesn't matter : 
I have never been coward enough to hide my feelings. I'm in love, mv 
dear baron, as madly in love as a young collegian — sufficiently in love to 
watch my lady's iiou.se at night even when I have no possible hope oi seeing 
her. I thought myself Na^c, I boasted of being invulnerable. Well, one 
fine morning, I woke up with the heart of a youth of twenty beating in my 
breast — a heart which trembled at the slightest glance from the girl I love, 
and sent purple flushes to my face. Xaturally I tried to reason with my 
self. I v. as ashamed of my weakness ; but the more clearly I showed my- 
self my folly, the more obstinate my heart became. And perhaps my folh - 
is not such a great one after all. Such perfect beauty united with such 
modesty, grace, and nobility of soul, such passion, candour, and talent, 
cannot be met twice in a lifetime. I intend to leave Paris. We shall first 
of all go to Italy my wife and I. After a while we shall return and install 
ourselves at Valorsay. like two turtle-doves. Upon my word, my imagina- 
tion paints a charming picture of the calm and happy life we shall lead 
there ! I don't deserve ?uch good fortune. I must have been born under 
a lucky star ! : ' 

Hail he been less engrossed in his narrative, he would have heard the 
sound of a stifled oath in the adjoining room ; and had he been less 
absorbed in the part he was playing, he would have observed a cloud on 
his companion's brow. The baron was a keen observer, and he had de- 
tected a false ring in this apparently vehement outburst of passion. " I 
understand it now, my dear marquis," said he ; " you have met the descend- 
ant of some illustrious but impoverished family." 

"You are wronoa My future bride lias no other name than her Christian 
name of Marguerite.' 
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' c It is a regular romance then ! " 

"You are quite right ; it is a romance. "Were you acquainted with the 
Count de Chalusse, who died a few days ago? " 

"No ; but I have often heard him spoken of." 

"Well, it is his daughter whom I am about to marry— his illegitimate 
daughter." 

The baron started. "Excuse me," said he; "1,1. de Chalusse was im- 
mensly rich, and he was a bachelor. How does it happen then that his 
daughter, even though she be his illegitimate child, should find herself 
penniless ? " 

" A mere chance — a fatality. M. de Chalusse died very suddenly ; he 
had no time to make a will or to acknowledge his daughter." 

" But why had he not taken some precautions ? " 

" A formal recognition of his daughter was attended by too many diiii 
eultics, and even dangers. Mademoiselle Marguerite had been abandoned 
by her mother when only five or six months old ; it is only a few years 
since M. de Chalusse. after a thousand vnin attempts, at last succeeded in 
finding her." 

It was no longer on Pascal's account, but on Iris own, that Baron Trigault 
listened with breathless attention. " How very strange," he exclaimed, in 
default of something better to say. " How very strange ! " 

" Isn't it ? It is as good as a novel." 

"Would it be— indiscreet — " 

"To inquire? Certainly not. The count told me the whole story, 
without entering into particulars — you understand. When he was quite 
young, M. de Chalusse became enamoured of a charming young lady, whose 
husband had gone to tempt fortune in America. Being an honest woman, 
she resisted the count's advances for awhile — a very little while ; but in less 
than a year after her husband's departure, she gave birth to a pretty little 
daughter, Mademoiselle Marguerite. But then why had the husband gone 
to America ? " 

"Yes," faltered the baron ; " why — why, indeed ? " 

"Everything was progressing finely, when M. de Chalusse, was in his 
turn obliged to start for Germany, having been informed that a sister of 
his, who had fled from the paternal roof with nobody knows wdio, had 
been seen there. He had been absent some four months or so, when one 
morning the post brought him a letter from his pretty mistress, who wrote : 
We are lost ! My husband is at Marseilles : he will be here to-morrow. 
Never attempt to see me again. Fear everything from him. Farewell. 
On receiving this letter, M. de Chalusse ilung himself into a post chaise, 
and returned to Paris. He \va-. determined, absolutely determined, to 
have his daughter. But he arrived too late. On hearing of her husband's 
return, the young wife had lost her head. She had but one thought— to 
conceal her fault, at any cost • and one night, being completely disguised, 
die left her child on a doorsf.cp in the vicinity of the central markets--" 

The marquis suddenly paused in his stay to exclaim, " Why, what is the 
matter with yon, my dear baron? What is the matter? Are vou ill? 
Shall I ring? " 

The baron v. as as pale as if the last drop oi blood had been drawn from 
Ins veins, and there were d irk purple circles about his eyes. .Still, on 
being questioned, lie managed to answer in a choked voice, but not without 
a terrible elTort : "Nothing! It is nothing. A mere trifle! It will be 
over 1,1 a nwiik-ni, U < : ; o, er ! " Still his limbs trembled so much that he 
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could not stand, and he sank on to a chair, murmuring : " I entreat jou, 
marquis — continue. It is very interesting — very interesting indeed." 

M. de Yaloisay resumed his narrative. " The husband was ineontestably 
an artless fellow ; but he was also, it appears, a man of remarkable energy 
and determination. Having somehow ascertained that his wife had given 
birth to a child in his absence, he moved heaven and earth not only to dis- 
cover the child, but its father also. He had sworn to kill them both ; and 
he was a man to keep his vow unmoved by a thought of the guillotine. 
And if you require a proof of his strength of character, here it is. He said 
nothing to his "wife on the subject, he did not utter a single reproach ; he 
treated her exactly as he had done before his absence. But he watched 
her, or employed others to watch her, both day and night, convinced that 
she would finally commit some act of imprudence which would give him 
the clue he wanted. Fortunately, she was very shrewd. She soon dis- 
covered that her husband knew everything, and she wai'ned M. de Chahisse, 
thus saving his life." 

It is not at all remarkable that the Marquis cle Valorsay should have failed 
to see any connection between his narrative and the baron's agitation. 
What possible connection could there be between opulent Baron Trigault 
and the poor devil who went to seek his fortune in America ? What im- 
aginable connection could there be between the confirmed gambler, who 
was Kami-Bey's companion, Lia dArgeles' friend, and the husband who 
for ten long years had pursued the man who, by seducing his wife, had 
robbed lnm of all the happiness of life? Another point that would have 
dispelled any suspicions on the marquis's part was that he had found the 
baron greatly agitated on arriving, and that he now seemed to be gradually 
regaining his composure. So he continued his story in his customary light, 
mocking tone. It is the perfection of good taste and high breeding — "proper 
form," indeed, not to be astonished or moved by anything, in fact to 
sneer at everything, and hold one's self quite above the emotions which 
disturb the minds of plebeians. 

Thus the marquis continued : " I am necessarily compelled to omit many 
particulars, my dear baron. The count was not very explicit when he 
reached this part of his story : but, in spite of his reticence, I learned that 
he had been tricked in his turn, that certain papers had been stolen from 
him, and that he had been defrauded in many ways by his inamorata. 
I also know that M. cle Chalusse's whole life was haunted by the thought of 
the husband he had wronged. He felt a presentiment that he would die by 
this man's hand. He saw danger on every side. If he went out alone in 
the evening, which was an exceedingly rare occurrence, he turned the 
street corners with infinite caution ; it seemed to him that he could always 
see the gleam of a poniard or a pistol in the shade. I should never have 
believed in this constant terror on the part of a really brave man, if he had 
not confessed it to me with his own lips. Ten or twelve years passed 
before he dared to make the slightest attempt to find his daughter, >?■-> 
much did he fear to arouse his enemy's attention. It was not until he had 
discovered that the husband had become discouraged and had discontinued 
his search, that the count began his. It was a long and arduous one, but 
at last it succeeded, thanks to the assistance of a clever scoundrel named 
Fortunat." 

The baron with difficulty repressed a movement of eager curiosity, and 
remarked. " What a peculiar name ! " 

''And hi- first name is Isidore. Ah ! he's a smooth-tongued scoundrel, a 
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rascal of the mo;t dangerous kind, who richly deserves to he in jail. How 
it is that he is allowed to prosecute his dishonourable calling I can't under- 
stand ; but it is none the less true that he does follow it, and without the 
slightest attempt at concealment, at an office he has on the Place de la 
Bourse." 

This name and address were engraved upon the baron's memory, never 
to be effaced. 

"However," resumed M. de Valorsay, " the poor count was fated to have no 
peace. The husband had scarcely ceased to torment him, he had scarcely 
begun to breathe freely, when the wife attacked him in her turn. She 
must have been one of those vile and despicable women who make a man 
hate the entire sex. Pretending that the. count had turned her from the 
path of duty, and destroyed her life and happiness, she lost no opportunity 
of tormenting him. She would not allow M. de Chalusse to keep the child 
with him, nor would she consent to his adopting the girl. She declared it 
an act of imprudence, which would surely set her husband upon the track, 
sooner or later. And when the count announced his intention of legally 
adopting the child, in spite of her protests, she declared that, rather than 
allow it, she would confess everything to her husband." 

" The count was a patient man," sneered the baron. 

"Not so patient as you may suppose. His submission was due to some 
secret cause which lie never confided to me. There must have been some 
great crime under all this. In any case, the poor count found it impossible 
to escape this terrible woman. He took refuge at Cannes ; but she 
followed him. He travelled through Italy, for I don't know how many 
months under an assumed name, but all in vain. He was at last compelled 
to conceal his daughter in some provincial convent. During the last few 
months of his life he obtained peace — that is to say, he bought it. This 
lady's husband must either be very poor or exceedingly stingy ; and as she 
was exceedingly fond of luxury, M. de Chalusse effected a compromise by 
giving her a large sum monthly, and also by paying her dressmaker's 
bills." 

The baron sprang to his feet with a passionate exclamation. "The vile 
wretch ! " he said. 

But he quickly reseated himself, and the exclamation astonished M. de 
Valorsay so little that he quietly concluded by saying : " And this is the 
reason, baron, why my beloved Marguerite, the future T.larquise de Valor- 
say, has no dowry." 

The baron east a look of positive anguish at the door of the smoking-room. 
Me had heard a slight movement there ; and he trembled with fear lest 
Pascal, maddened with anger and jealousy, should rush in anil throw him- 
self upon the marquis. Plainly enough, this perilous situation could not 
last much longer. The baron's own powers of self-control and dissimula- 
tion were almost exhausted, and so postponing until another time the many 
questions he still wished to ask M. cle Valorsay, he made haste to check 
these confidential disclosures. " Upon my word," lie exclaimed, with a 
forced laugh, " I was expecting something quite different. This affair be- 
gins like a genuine rom auee, and end-, as everything ends now-a-days, m 
money ! " 
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IV 



As a millionaire and a gambler, Baron Triganlt enjoyed all sorts of 
privileges. He assumed the right to be brutal, ill-bred, cynical and bold ; 
to be one of those persons who declare that folks must take them as they 
find them. But his rudeness now was so thoroughly offensive that under 
any other circumstances the mar. |uis would have resented it. However, 
he had special reasons for preserving his temper, so he decided to laugh. 

"Yes, these stories always end in the same way, baron," said he. 
"You haven't touched a card this morning, and I know your hands are 
itching. Excuse me for making you waste precious time, as von say : but 
what you have iust heard was onlv a necessary preface." 
" Only a preface ? " 

"Yes; but duii'ii be discouraged. I have arrived at the object of my 
visit now 

As Baron Triganlt was supposed to enjoy an income of at least ei_drt 
hundred thousand francs a year, lie received in the course of a twelvemonth 
at least a million applications for money or help, and for this reason lie 
had not an equal lor detecting a coining appeal. " C4ood heavens !" ho 
thought, " Valorsay is going xo ask me for money.'' In fact he felt certain 
that the marquis's pretended carele- -ness concealed real embarrassment, 
and that it was difficult for him to lied the words he wanted. 

" So I am about to marry,''' Ai. de Valorsay resumed — '■ I wish to break 
off my former life, to turn over a new leaf. And now the wedding gifts. 
the two/OiC5 that I propose giving, the repairs at Valorsay, and the honey- 
moon with my wife — all these things will cost a nice little sum.''' 
" A nice little sum, indeed ! '' 

'' Ah, well ! as I'm not goiug to wed an heiress, I fear I shall run a trifle 
short. The matter was worrying me a little, when I thought of you. I 
said to myself : ' The baron, who always has money at his disposal, will no 
doubt let me have the use of five thousand louis for a year.'" 

The baron's eyes were fixed upon his companion's face. " Zounds ! " he 
exclaimed in a half-grieved, half -petulant tone: "I haven't the amount ! '' 

It was not disappointment that showed itself on the marquis's face ; it 
was absolute despair, quickly concealed. 

But the baron had detected it ; and he realised his applicant's urgent need. 
He felt certain that M. de Valorsay was financially ruined — and yet. as it 
did not suit his plans to refuse, he hastily added : " YVhui I say I haven't 
that amount, I mean that I haven't got it on hand just at this moment. 
But I shall have it within forty-eight hours ; and if you are at home at this 
time on the day after to-morrow, I will send you one of my agents, who 
will arrange the matter with you." 

A moment before, the marquis had allowed his consternation to show 
itself ; but this time he knew how to conceal the joy that filled his soul. 
80 it was in the mest indifferent manner, as if the affair were one of trivial 
importance, that he thanked the baron for being so obliging. Plainly 
enough, he now longed to make his escape, and indeed, after rattling off a 
few commonplace remarks, he rose to his feet and took his leave, ex- 
claiming : "Till the daj' after to-morrow, then ! " 

The baron sank into an arm-chair completely overcome. A martyr to a 
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passion that was drunger than reason itself, the victim of a fatal love which 
ho had not been able to drive from his heart, Baron Trigault had passed 
many terrible hours, but never had he been so completely crushed as at 
this moment when chance revealed the secret which he had vainly pursued 
for years. The old wounds in his heart opened afresh, and his sufferings 
were poignant beyond description. All his efforts to save this woman whom 
ho at once loved and hated from the depths of degradation, had proved 
unavailing. " And she has extorted money from the Count de Chalusse," 
he thought; " she sold him the right to adopt their own daughter." And 
so strange are the workings of the human heart, that this circumstance, 
trivial in comparison with many others, drove the unfortunate baron almost 
frantic with rage. "What did it avail him that he had become one of the 
richest men in Paris'/ He allowed his wife eight thousand francs a month, 
almost one hundred thousand francs a year, merely for her dresses and 
fancies. Not a quarter-day passed, but what he paid her debts to a large, 
amount, and in spite of all this, she had sunk so low as to extort money 
from a man wdio had once loved her. "What can she do with it all?" 
muttered the baron, overcome with sorrow and indignation. "How can 
she succeed in spending the income of several millions ? " 

A name, the name of Ferdinand de Coralth, rose to his lips ; but he did 
not pronounce it. He saw Pascal emerging from the smoking-room ; and 
though he had forgotten the young advocate's very existence, his appear- 
ance now restored him to a consciousness of reality. "Ah, well! M. 
Ferailleur ? " he said, like a man suddenly aroused from some terrible night- 
mare. . Pascal tiied to make some reply, but he was unahle to do so — such 
a flood of incoherent thoughts was seething and foaming in his brain. 
" Did you hear, M. de Valorsay ? " continued the baron. " Now we know, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, who Mademoiselle Marguerite's mother is. 
Y'/hat is to be done ? "What would yon do in my place ? " 

" Ah, monsieur ! how can I tell ? " 

"Wouldn't your first thought be of vengeance ! It is mine. But upon 
whom can I wreak my vengeance ? Upon the Count de Chalusse ? He is 
dead. Upon my wife? Yes, I might do so; but I lack the courage — 
Mademoiselle Marguerite remains." 

" But she is innocent, monsieur ; she has never wronged you." 

The baron did not seem to hear this exclamation. "And to make 
Mademoiselle Marguerite's life one long misery," said he, "I need only 
iavonr her marriage with the marquis. Ah, he would make her cruelly 
expiate the crime of her birth." 

"But you won't do so !" cried Pascal, in a transport, "it would be 
shameful; I won't allow it. Never, 1 swear before high Heaven! never, 
while I live, shall Valorsay marry Marguerite. He may perhaps vanquish 
me in the coming struggle ; he may lead her to the threshold of the 
church, but there he will find me — armed — and I will have justice — human 
justice in default of legal satisfaction. And, afterwards, the law may take 
its course ! " 

The baron looked at him with deep emotion. " Ah, you know what it is 
to love !" ho exclaimed ; and in a hollow voice, he added : "and thus it 
was that 1 loved Marguerite's mother." 

The breakfast tab],: had not been ch-aivd, and a large decanter of water 
was still standing on it. The baron poured out two large glasses, which he 
drained with feverish avidity, and then he began to walk aimlessly about 
the room. 
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Pascal held his peace. It seemed to him that his own destiny was beinc 
decided in this man's mind, that his whole future depended upon the 
determination he arrived at. A prisoner awaiting the verdict of the jury 
could not have suffered more intense anxiety. At last, when a minute, 
which seemed a century, had elapsed, the baron paused. "Now as before 
M. Ferailleur," he said, ro ruddy, "I'm for you and with you. Give me 
your hand — that's right. Honest people ought to protect and assist one 
another when scoundrels assail them. We will reinstate you in public 
esteem, monsieur. We will unmask Coralth, and we will crush Valorsay 
if we find that he is really the instigator of the infamous plot that ruined 
yon." 

" What, monsieur ! Can you doubt it after your conversation with him? " 

The baron shook his head. " I've no doubt but what Valorsay is ruined 
financially," said he. " I am certain that my hundred thousand francs 
will be lost forever if I lend them to him. I would be willing to swear that 
he bet against his own horse and prevented the animal from winning, as he 
is accused of doing." 

"You must see, then — " 

"Excuse me — all this does not explain the great discrepancy between 
your allegations and his story. You assure me that he cares nothing what- 
ever for Mademoiselle Marguerite ; he pretends that he adores her." 

"Yes, monsieur, yes — the scoundrel dared to say so. Ah ! if I had not 
been deterred by a fear of losing my revenge ! " 

"I nnder-tand ; but allow me to conclude. According to you, Made- 
moiselle Marguerite possesses several millions. According; to him, she 
hasn't a penny of her own. Which is right ? I believe he is. His desire 
to borrow a hundred thousand francs of me proves it ; and, besides, he 
wouldn't have come this morning to tell me a falsehood, which would be 
discovered to-morrow. Still, if he is telling the truth, it is impossible to 
explain the foul conspiracy you have suffered by." 

This objection had previously presented itself to Pascal's mind, and he 
had found an explanation winch seemed to him a plausible one. "M. de 
Chalusse was not dead," said he, " when M. de Coralth and M. de Valorsay 
decided on this plan of ridding themselves of me. Consequently, Made- 
moiselle Marguerite was still an heiress." 

"That's true ; but the very day after the commission of the crime, the 
accomplices must have discovered that it could do them no good ; so, why 
have they still persisted in their scheme? " 

Pascal tried to find a satisfactory answer, but failed. 

"There must be some iniquitous mystery in this affair, which neither 
you nor I suspect," remarked the baron. 

" That is exactly what my mother told me." 

"Ah! that's Madame Ferailleur's opinion? Then it is a good one. 
Come, let us reason a lit tie. Mademoiselle Marguerite loved you, you 
say ? " 

"Yes." 

" And she has suddenly broken olf +h" engagement ? " 

" She wrote to me that the Count de Chalusse extorted from her a pro- 
mise on his death bed, that she would marry the Marquis de Yalorsav." 

The baron sprang to his feet. "Stop," ho cried-— " stop ! We now 
have a clue to the truth "perhaps. Ah ! so Mademoiselle Marguerite has 
written to you that M. de Chalusse commanded her to marry the marquis ! 
Then the count must have been fully restored to consciousness before he 
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breathed his Li.it. On the other hand, Yalorsay pretends that Mademoiselle 
Marguerite is left without resources, simply because the count died too 
suddenly to be able to write or to sign a couple of lines. Can you reconcile 
these two versions of the affair, M. Ferailleur? Certainly not. Then 
■« Inch version is false? We must ascertain that point. When shall you 
see Mademoiselle Marguerite again ? " 

" She lias requested me never to try to see her again." 

" Very well ! She must be disobeyed. You must discover some way of 
seeing her without anyone's knowledge. She is undoubtedly watched, so 
don't write on ciny account." He reflected for a moment, and then added : 
"We shall, perhaps, become morally certain of Valorsay's and Coralth's 
guilt, but there's a wide difference between this and the establishment of 
their guilt by material proofs. Two scoundrels who league to ruin an hon- 
est man don't sign a contract to that effect before a notary. Proofs ! Ah ! 
where shall we find them '! We must gain an intimate knowledge of 
Valorsay's private life. The best plan would be to find some man devoted 
to our interests who would watch him, and insinuate himself into his con- 
fidence." 

Pascal interrupted the baron with an eager gesture. Hop", glittered in 
his eyes. "Yes ! " he exclaimed, '• yes ; it is necessary that M. de Valor- 
say should be watched by a manor quick perception — a man clever enough 
to make himself useful to the marquis, and capable of rendering him an im- 
portant service in case of need. I will be the man, monsieur, if you will 
allow mo. The thought occurred to me just now while I was listening to 
you. You promised to send some one to Valorsay's house with money. I 
entreat you to allow me to take the place of the man you intended to send. 
The marquis doesn't know me, and I am sufficiently sure of myself to 
promise you that I will not betray my identity. I will present myself as 
your agent ; he will give mo his confidence. I shall take him money or 
fair promises, I shall bo well received, and I have a plan — " 

He was interrupted by a rap at the door. The next moment a footman 
entered, and informed his master that a messenger wished to speak to him 
on urgent business. " Let him come in," said the baron. 

It was Job, Madame Lia d'Argeles' confidential servant, who entered the 
room. He bowed respectfully, and, with an air of profound mystery ex- 
claimed : " I have been looking for the baron everywhere. I was ordered 
by madame not to return without him." 

" Very well," said M. Ti i anlt, •' I will go with you at once." 



How was it that a clever manlike M. Forhmat in ulc such a blunder as 
to choose a Sunday, and a racing Sunday too, to call on M. Wilkie. His 
anxiety might explain the mistake, but it did not justify it. He felt cer- 
tain, that under any other circumstances he would not have been dismissed 
so cavalierly. He would at leas* have been allowed to develop his pro- 
posals and then who knows what might have happened. 

But the races had interfered wiih Ids plans. M. Wilkie had been com- 
pelled to attend to 1'ompier de Nanterre, that famous steeple-chaser, of 
which he owned one third part, and he had moreover to give orders to the 
joekey, whose lord and luastei he was to an equal extent. These were 
sacred duties, since Wilkie's .diarc in a race horse eons! dated his only claim 
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to a footing in fashionable society. But it was a strong claim — a claim that 
justified the display of whips and spurs that decorated his apartments in 
the Rue du Helcler, and allowed him to aspire to the character of a sporting- 
man. Wilkie really imagined that folks were waiting for him at Vin- 
eennes ; and that theycYe would not lie complete without his presence. 

of ill, when he prevented himself inside the enclosure, a cigar in his mouth, 
and his racing card dangling from his button-hole, he was obliged to confess 
that his entrance did not create much of a sensation. An astonishing bit 
of news had imparted nnu-ual excitement to the ring. People were eagerlv 
dheu.-sing the -Marquis de Valorsay's sudden determination to pay forfeit 
and v, ithiiraw his horses from the contest ; and the best informed declared 
that in the betting-rooms the evening before, he had openly announced his 
intention of selling his racing stable. If the marquis had hoped that by 
adopting this course he would silence the suspicions which had been aroused, 
he was doomed to grievous disappointment. The rumour thai: he had 
secretly bet against his own horse, Domingo, on the previous Sunday, and 
that he had given order.; not to let the annual win the race, was steadily 
gaining credence. 

Large sums had been staked on Domingo's success. He had been the 
favourite in the betting ring and the losers were by no means pleased. 
Some declared that they had seen the jockey hold Domingo back ; and they 
insisted that it was necessary to make an example, and disqualify both the 
marquis and his jockey. Still one weighty circumstance pleaded in M. de 
Valorsay's favour — his fortune, or, at least, the fortune he was supposed to 
possess. ''Why should such a rich man stoop to cheat?" asked bis de- 
fendei s. " To put money into one's pocket in this way is even worse than to 
cheat at cards! B'. -ides it's impossible ! Valorsay is above such contemp- 
tible charges. He is a perfect gentleman." 

"Perhaps so," replied the sceptical bystanders. " But people said ex- 
actly the same of Croisenois, of the Due de H., and Baron ].'., who were 
finally convicted of the same rascality that Yalorsay is accused of." 

" It's an infamous slander ! If he had been inclined to cheat, he could 
have easily diverted suspicion. He would have let Domingo come in second, 
not third ! " 

" If he were not guilty, and afraid of detection, he wouldn't pay forfeit 
to-day nor sell his horses." 

" He only retires from the turf because he's going to marry — " 

" Nonsense ! That's no reason whatever." 

Like all gamblers, the frequenters of the turf are distrustful and inclined 
to be quarrelsome. No one is above their suspicions when they lose nor 
above their wrath when they are duped. And this Domingo affair united 
all the losers against Valorsay ; they formed a little battalion of enemies 
who were no doubt powerless for the time being, but who were ready to 
take a startling revenge whenever a good opportunity presented itself. 
Naturally enough M. Wilkie sided with the marquis, whom he had heard 
his friend, M. de Coralth, speak of on several occasions. " Accuse the dear 
marquis ! " he exclaimed. " It's contemptible, outrageous. Why only 
last evening he said to me, My goud friend, Domingo's defeat cost me 
two thousand louis ! ' " M. de Valorsay had said nothing of the kind, for 
the very good reason that he did not even know Wilkie by sight ; still no 
one paid much heed to the assertion, whereat Wilkie felt vexed, and re- 
solved to turn his attention to his jockey. 

The latter wa; a lazy worthless fellow, who had been dismissed f.......'ii 
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cveiy stable he had previously served in, and who swindled and robbed the 
young' gentlemen who employed him without either limit or shame. Al- 
though lie made them pay him a very high salary — something like eight 
thousand francs a year — on the plea that it was must repugnant to his feel- 
ings to aet as a groom, trainer, and jockey at the same time, he regularly 
every month presented them with fabulous bills from the grain merchant, 
the veterinary surgeon, and the harness-maker. In addition he regularly 
sold l'ompier's oats in order to obtain liquor, and in fact the poor animal 
was so nearly starved that he could scarcely stand on his legs. The jockey 
ascribed the horse's extreme thinness to a system of rigorous training ; and 
the owners did not question the statement in the least. He had made them 
believe, and they in turn had made many others believe, that Pompier de 
Nanterre would certainly win such and such a race ; and, trusting in this 
fallacious promise, they risked their money on the poor animal — and lost it. 

In point of fact this jockey would have been the happiest mortal in the 
world if such things as steeple-chases had never existed. In the first place 
he judged, with no little reason, that it was dangerous to leap hurdles on 
such an animal as Pompier ; and, secondly, nothing irritated him so much 
as to be obliged to promenade with his three employers in turn. But how 
could he refuse, since he knew that if these young men hired him, it was 
chiefly, or only in view of, displaying themselves in his company. It 
afforded them untold satisfaction to walk to and fro along the course in 
front of the grand stand, with their jockey in his orange jacket with green 
sleeves. They were firmly convinced that he reflected enormous credit 
upon them, and their hearts swelled witli joy at the thought of the envy 
they no doubt inspired. This conviction gave rise indeed to terrible 
quarrels, in which each of the three owners was wont to accuse the others 
of monopolizing the jockey. 

On tliis occasion, M. Wilkie— being fortunate enough to arrive the first 
— immediately repaired to Pompier de Nanterre's stall. Never had circum- 
stances been more favourable for a display of the animal's speed. The day 
was magnificent ; the stands were crowded, and thousands of eager specta- 
tors were pushing and jostling uuc another beyond the ropes which limited 
tiic course. M. Wilkie seemed to be everywhere ; he showed himself in a 
dozen different places at once, always followed by his jockey, whom he or- 
dered about in a loud voice, with many excited gesticulations. And how 
great his delight was when, as he passed through the crowd, he heard 
people exclaim, "That gentleman has a racing stable. His horses are go- 
ing to compete ! " What bliss thrilled his heart when he overheard the 
admiring exclamation of some worthy shopkeeper who was greatly im- 
pressed by the gay silk jacket and the top-boots ! 

lint, unfortunately, this happiness could not last forever. His partners 
arrived, and claimed the jockey in their turn. 80 M, "Wilkie left the 
course and strolled about among the carriages, until at last he found aa 
equipage which was occupied by the young ladies who had accepted his in- 
vitation to supper the evening before, ami who were now making a profuse 
display of the very yellowest hair they possessed. This afforded him an- 
other opportunity of attracting public attention, and to giving proofs of 
his " form," for he had not filled the box of his carriage with champagne for 
nothing. At last the decisive moment came, and he made himself conspic- 
uous by shouting. "Now! Kow ! Here he is! Look! Bravo, Pompier ! 
One. hundred on Pompier ! " 

But, alas ! poor Pompier de Banterre fell exhausted before half the dis- 
\vu il jj 
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tance was accomplished ; and that evening Wilkie described his defeat, 
with a profusion of technical terms that inspired the uninitiated with tiie 
deepest awe. "What a disaster, my friends," he exclaimed. "Pompier 
de Xauterre, an incomparable steeple-chaser, to break down in such a 
fashion ! And beaten by whom ? By Mustapha, an outsider, without any 
record whatever ! Ihe ring was intensely excited — and I was simply 
crazed !" 

However, his defeat did not affect him very deeply It was forgotten at 
thought of the inheritance which his friend Coralth had spoken to him 
about. And to-morrow M. de Coralth would tell him the secret. He had 
only twenty hours longer to wait ! " To-morrow ! to-morrow ! " he said to 
himself again and again, with a thrill of mingled joy and impatience, And 
what bright visions of future glory haunted him ! He saw himself the 
possessor of a magnificent stud, of sufficient wealth to gratify every fancy; 
he would splash mud upon all the passers-by, and especially upon his 
former acquaintances, as he dashed past them in his superb equipage ; the 
best tailor should invent astonishing garments for him ; he would make 
himself conspicuous at all the first perlormances in a stage-box, with the 
most notorious women in Paris ; his/i'es would be described in the papers; 
he would be the continual subject of comment ; he would be credited with 
splendid, perfect "form." 

It is true that M. de Coralth had promised him all this, without a word 
of explanation; but what did that matter ? Should he doubt his friend's 
word? Never ! The viscount was not merely his model but his oracle as 
well. By the way in which lie spoke of him, it might have been supposed 
that they had been friends from their childhood, or, at least, that they had 
hail known each other for years. Such was not the case, however. Their 
acquaintance dated only seven or eight months back, and their first meet- 
ing had apparently been the result of chance ; though it is needless to say, 
perhaps, that this chance had been carefully prepared by M. de Coralth. 
Having discovered Madame Lia d'Argeles' secret, the viscount watched 
Wilkie, ascertained where he spent his evenings, contrived a way of intro- 
ducing himself into his society, and on their third meeting was skilful 
enough to render him a service — in other words, to lend him some money. 
Prom that moment the conquest was assured ; for M. de Coralth possessed 
in an eminent degree all the attributes that were likely to dazzle and charm 
the gifted owner of Pompier de Xanterre. First of all there was his title, 
then his impudent assurance and his apparent wealth, and last, but by no 
means least, his numerous and fashionable acquaintances. He was not 
long in discovering his advantage, and in profiting by it. And without 
giving M. Wilkie an inkling of the truth, he succeeded in obtaining from 
him as accurate a knowledge of his past career as the young fellow himself 
possessed. 

IT. Wilkie did not know much concerning his origin or his early life ; 
and his history, so far as he was acquainted with it, could be told in a few 
words. His earliest recollection was of the ocean. He was sure, perfectly 
sure, that he had made a very lone: sea-voyage when only a little child, and he 
looked upon America as his birth-place. The Trench language was ccr- 
tainly not the first he had learned, for he still remembered a limited number 
of English phrases. The English word "'father" was among those that 
lingered in his memory ; and now, after a lapse of twenty years, lie pro- 
nounced it without the least foreign accent. But while he remembered the 
word perfectly well, no recollection remained to him of the person he had 
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called by that name. His first sensations were those of hunger, weariness, 
and cold. He recollected, and very distinctly too, how on one long winter 
night, a woman had dragwd him after her through the streets of 
Paris, in an icy rain. lie eon id still see himself as ho wandered on, crying 
with weariness, and begging for something to eat. And then the poor 
woman who held him by the hand lifted him in her arms and carried him 
on — on, until her own strength failed, and she was obliged to set him on 
the ground again. A vague portrait of this woman, who was most probably 
] tis mother, still lingered in his memory. According to his description, she 
was extremely handsome, tall, and very fair. He had been particularly 
impressed with the pale tint and profusion of her beautiful hair. 

Their poverty had not lasted long. He remembered being installed with 
his mother in a very handsome suite of rooms. A man who was still young, 
and whom he called " Monsieur Jacques," came every day, and brought 
him sweatmeats and playthings. He thought he must have been about 
four years old at that time. However, he had enjoyed this comfortable 
state of things scarcely a month, when one morning a stranger presented 
himself. The visitor held a long conference with his mother, or, at least, 
with the person whom he called by that name. He did not understand 
what tliey were talking about, but he was none the less very uneasy. The 
result of the interview must have justified his instinctive fear, for his mother 
took him on her lap, and embraced him with convulsive tenderness. She 
sobbed violently, and repeated again and again in a faltering voice : 
"Poor child! my beloved Wilkie! I shall never kiss you again — never 
never ! Alas ! It must be so ! Give me courage, my God ! " 

Those were the exact words; Wilkie was sure on that point. It seemed to 
him he could still hear that despairing farewell. For it was indeed a farewell. 
The stranger took him in his arms and carried him away, in spite of his cries 
and struggles to escape. This person to whose care he was confided was the 
master of a small boarding-school, and his wife was the kindest and most 
patient of women. However, this did not prevent Wilkie from crying 
and begging for his mother at first ; but gradually he forgot her. He was 
not unhappy, for he was petted and indulged more than any of the other 
pupils, and he spent most of his time playing on the terrace or wandering 
about the garden. But this charming life could nob last for ever. 
According to his calculation, he was just ten years old, when one Sunday, 
towards the end of October, a grave- looking, red- whiskered gentleman, 
clad in solemn Mack with a white necktie, presented himself at the school, 
and declared that he had been instructed by Wilkie's relatives to place him 
in a college to continue his education. 

Young Wilkie's lamentations were long and loud ; but they did not pre- 
vent M. Patterson — for that was the gentleman's name — from taking him 
to the college of Louis-the-Great, where he was entered as a boarder. As 
he did not study, and as he was only endowed with a small amount of 
intelligence, he learned scarcely anything during the years he remained 
there. Every Sunday and every j'i'u' day, M. Patterson made his appear- 
ance at ten o'clock precisely, took Wilkie for a walk in Paris or the 
environs, gave him his breakfast and dinner at some of the best restaurants, 
bought everything he expressed a desire to have, and at nine o'clock pre- 
cisely took him back to the college again. Paring the holidays M. Patter- 
son kept the boy with him, refusing him nothing in the way of pleasure, 
granting all his wishes, but never losing sight of him for a moment. And 
if Wilkie complained of this constant watchfulness, M. Patterson always 
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replied, " I must obey orders ; " and this answer invariably put an end to 
the discussion. 

So things went on until it became time for Wilkie to take his decree. 
He presented himself for examination ; and, of course, he failed. Fortun- 
ately, however, M. Patterson was not at a loss for an expedient. He 
placed his charge in a private school ; and the following year, at a cost of 
rive thousand francs, he beguiled a poor devil into running the risk of three 
year,' imprisonment, by assuming M. Wilkie's name, and passing the 
examination in his place. In possession of the precious diploma which 
opens the door of every career, M. Wilkie now hoped that his pockets 
would be filled, and that he would then be set at liberty. But the hope 
was vain ! M. Patterson placed him in the hands of an old tutor who had 
been engaged to travel with him through Europe ; and as this tutor held the 
purse-strings, Wilkie was obliged to follow him through Germany, England, 
and Italy. 

When he returned to Paris he was just twenty years old, and the very 
next day M. Patterson conducted him to the suite of rooms which he still 
occupied in the Rue du Heller. ''You are now in your own home. l\f. 
Wilkie,'' said M. Patterson in his most impressive manner. " You are now 
old enough to be responsible for your own actions, and I hope you will con- 
duct yourself like an honest man. From this moment you are your own 
master. Those who gave you your education desire you to studv law. 
If I were in your place, I should obey them. If you wish to be somebody, 
and to acquire a fortune, work, for you have no property, nor anything to 
expect from any one. The allowance which is granted j*ou, a far too 
liberal one in my opinion, may be cut off at any moment. I don't think it 
right to conceal this fact from you. But at all events until then, I am 
instructed to pay you rive thousand francs quarterly. Here is the amount 
for the first quarter, and in three months' time I shall send you a similar 
amount. I say 'shall ariid,' because my business compels me to return to 
England, and take up my abode there. Here is my London address ; and 
if any serious trouble befalls you, write to me. Now, my duty being ful- 
filled, farewell." 

"Goto the devil, you old preacher '" growled Wilkie, as he saw the 
door close on the retreating figure of il. Patterson, who had acted as his 
guardian for ten years. Xone of M. Patterson's wise advice lingered in 
the young fellows mind. To use a familiar expression, " It went in through 
one ear and came out through the other." Only two facts had made an 
impression upon him : that he was to be his own master henceforth, and 
that he had a fortune at his command. There it lay upon the table, five 
thousand francs in glittering' gold. 

If M. Wilkie had taken the trouble to attentively examine the rooms 
which had suddenly become his own, he would perhaps have recognised the 
fact that a loving hand had prepared them for his reception. Countless 
details revealed the delicate taste of a woman, and the thoughtful tender- 
ness of a mother. Xone of those little superfluities which delight a young 
man had been forgotten. There was a box of choice cigars upon the table, 
and a jar of tobacco on the mantel-shelf. But Wilkie did not take time to 
discover this. He hastily slipped five hundred francs into his pocket, 
locked the rest of his money in a drawer, and went out with as lofty an 
air as if all Paris belonged to him, or as if he had enough money to pur- 
chase it. 

He had resolved to give a frj<: in honour of his deliverance, and so he 
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hurried off in scorch of Rome of his old college chums. TTe found two of 
them ; and, although it was very wounding to his self-love, M. Widrtc 
was oblivo,! to confess to them tint t.hi-s was his first taste of liberty, and 
that he scarcely knew what to do with liim; ■ 1 1'. Of course his friends as- 
sured him that they could quieidy make him acquainted with the only life 
(hat it was worth while living ; ami, to prove it, they accepted the invita- 
tion to dinner which he immediately offered them. It was a remarkable 
repast. Other acquaintances dropped in, the >\ inc flowed in rivers ; and after 
dinner they danced. And at daybreak, having served his apprenticeship 
at baccarat, M. "W'ilkie found himself without a penny in his pocket, and 
face to face with a bill of four hundred francs, for which amount he was 
obliged to go to his rooms, under the escort of one of the wa iters. This 
first experiment ought to have disgusted him, or at least leave made him 
reflect. But no. Tie felt quite in his element in the society of dissipated 
young men and enamelled women. He swore that he would win a place in 
heir midst, and an influential place too. But it was easier to form this plan 
than to carry it into execution, as he discovered when, at the end of the 
month, he counted his money to see what remained of the five thousand 
francs that had been given him for his quarterly allowance. He had just 
three hundred francs left. 

Twenty thousand francs a year is what one chooses to make it — wealth or 
poverty. Twenty thousand francs a year represents about sixty francs a day ; 
but what are sixty francs to a high liver, who breakfasts and dines at the best 
restaurants, whose clothes are designed by an illustrious tailor, who de- 
clines to make a pair of trousers for less than a hundred francs ? What 
are three louis a day to a man who hires a box for first performances at the 
opera, to a man who gambles and gives expensive suppers, to a man who 
drives out with yellow-haired demoiselles, and who owns a race-horse? 
Measuring his purse and his ambition, M. Wilkie discovered that he should 
never succeed in making both ends meet. "How do other people man- 
age?" he wondered. A puzzling question! Every evening a thousand 
gorgeously apparelled gentlemen, with a cigar in their mouth and a frnwer 
in their button-hole, may lie seen promenading between the Chaussec 
d'Antin and the Faubourg Montmartre. Everybody knows them, and they 
know everybody, but how the)' exist is a problem which it is impossible to 
solve. How do they live, and what do they live on? kverybody knows 
that they have no property ; they do nothing, and yet they arc reckless in 
their expenditures, and rail at work and jeer at economy. What source 
do the)' derive their money from ? What vile business are the) r engaged in? 

However, M. Wilkie did not devote much time to solving this question. 
" My relatives must wish me to starve," he said to himself. "Not I — I'm 
not that sort of a person, as I'll soon let them know.'" And thereupon he 
wrote to M. ratterson. j'.y return of post that gentleman sent him a cheque 
for one thousand francs— a mere drop in the bucket. M. Wilkie felt in- 
dignant and so he wrote again. This time he was obliged to wait for a re- 
ply. Still at last it came. M. Patterson sent him two thousand francs, 
and an interminable epistle full of reproaches. The interesting young man 
threw the letter info (he iire, and went out to hire, a carriage by the month 
and a servant. 

From that day forward . h's life was spent in demanding money and waiting 
for it. He employi (1 in q nick succession every pretext that 'could soften 
the hearts of obdurate relatives., or find the way to the most closely-guarded 
cash-box. lie was ill— he had contracted a debt of honour—he had impru- 
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d-mtly lent money to an unscrupulous friend — he was about to lie arrested 
for debt. Ami in accordance with the favourable or unfavourable character 
of the replies his manner became humble or impertinent, so that his friends 
soon learned to judge very accurately of the condition of his purse by the 
wav he lvnie his moustaches, lie became wise with experience, however ; 
and on aiding all the sums he hud received together, he decided that his 
:amiiv mast be very rich to allow him so much money And this thought 
made" him anxious to fathom the mystery of his birth and his infancy. He 
linai'v rmsuadud himself that he was the son of a great English nobleman 
—a member of the House of Lords, vvho vans twenty times a millionaire. 
And he more than half believed it when he told his creditors that his lord- 
ship, his father, would some day or ether come to Paris and pay all his 
debts. Unfortunately it was not of. Wilkie's noble father that arrived, 
but a letter fi om M. Patterson, which was couched as follows : 

'■ olv i <eat. Sip., a considerable sum was placed in my hands to meet 
your unexpected requirement":; : and in compliance with your repeated ap- 
peals, I h ive rcmitte 1 the entire amount to you. Mot a penny remains in 
my possession — so that my instructions have been fulfilled. Spare yourself 
the tro aide of making any fresh demands : they will meet with no reply. 
In future you will not receive a penny above your allowance, which in mj" 
opinion is already too largo a one for a young man of your age." 

This letter proved a terrible blow to Wilkie. What should he do? He 
felt that 1\I. Patterson would not revoke his decision ; ami indeed he wrote 
him several imploring letters, in vain. Yet never had his need of money 
been so urgent. His creditors were becoming uneasy; bills actually rained 
in upon his concierge ; his next quarterly allowance was not due for some 
time to come, and it was only through the pawnbroker that he could ob- 
tain money for his more pressing- requirements. He had begun to consider 
himself ruined. He saw himself reduced to dismissing his carriage, to sell- 
ing his third share of Pompier de Xauterre and losing the esteem of all his 
witty friends. 

He was in the depths of despair, when one morning his servant woke 
him up with the announcement that the Viscount de Coralth was in the 
sitting-room and •wished to speak with him on very important business. It 
was not usually an easy task to entice M. Wilkie from his bed, but the 
name his servant mentioned seemed to have a prodigious effect upon him. 
He bounded on to the floor, and as he hastily dressed himself, he muttered: 
'•The viscount here, at this hour ! Its astonishing ! What if he's going 
to fight a duel and wishes me to be his second ? That would be a piece of 
grand good luck and no mistake. It would assure my position at once. 
Certainly something must have happened ! " 

This last remark was by no means a proof of any remarkable perspicuity 
on 1M. Wilkie's part. As I'd. de Coralth never went to bed until two or 
three o'clock in the morning he was by no means an early riser, and only 
some very powerful reason could explain the presence of his blue lined 
brougham, in the street before nine o'clock a. or. And the influence 
that had made him rise betimes in the prevent case had indeed been ex- 
tremely powerful. Although the brilliant viscount had discovered Madame 
cl'Argeles' secret, Several months previously, he had so far disclosed it to no 
one. It was certainly not from any delicacy of feeling that he had held 
his peace ; but only because it had not been for his interest to speak. Now. 
however, the sudden death of the Count de Chalusse changed the situation. 
He heard of the catastrophe at his club on the evening after the count's 
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death, and his emotion was so great that he actually declined to take part 
in a game of baccarat that was just beginning. " The devil !" he exclaimed. 
" Let me think a moment. Madame d'Argelcs is the heiress of all these 
millions — will she come forward and claim them ? From what I know of 
her, I am inclined to think that she won't. Will she ever go to Wilkie 
and confess that she, Lia d'Argelcs, is a Chalusse, and that he is her ille- 
gitimate son ? Never ! She would rather relinquish her millions, Loth for 
herself and for him, than take such a step. She is so lidiculously anti- 
quated in her notions." And then he began to study what advantages lie 
might derive from his knowledge of the situation. 

M. de Coral th, like all persons whose present is more or less uncertain, 
had great misgivings concerning his future. Just now he was cunning 
enough to find a means of procuring the thirty or forty thousand francs a 
year that were indispensable to his comfort ; but he had not a farthing laid 
by, and the vein of silver he was now working might fail him at any mo- 
ment. The slightest indiscretion, the least blunder, might hurl him from 
his splendour into the mire. The perspiration started out on his forehead 
when he thought of his peril. He passionately longed for a more assured 
position — for a little capital that would insure him his bread until the end 
of his days, and rid him of the grim phantom of poverty forever. And it 
was this desire which inspired him with the same plan that M. kortunat 
had formed. " Why shouldn't I inform Wilkie ? " he said to himself. " If I 
present him with a fortune, the simpleton ought certainly to give me some 
reward." But to carry this plan into execution it would be necessary to 
brave Madame d'Argelcs' anger : and that was attended, by no little- 
danger. If lie know something about her, she on her side knew every- 
thing connected with his past life. She had only to speak to ruin him for- 
ever. Still, after weighing all the advantages and all the dangers, he de- 
cided to act, convinced that Madame d'Argeles might be kept ignotant oi 
his treason providing he only played his cards skilfully. And his matutinal 
visit to M. Wilkie was caused by a fear that he might not be the only per- 
son knowing the truth, and that some one else might forestall him. 

" You here, at sunrise, my friend ! " exclaimed Wilkie, as he entered the 
room where the viscount was seated. " What has happened ? " 

"Tome? — nothing," replied the viscount. " It was solely on your ac- 
count that I deviated from my usual habits." 

" What is it ? You frighten me. " 

" Oh ! don't be alarmed. I have only some good news to communicate, '' 
and in a careless tone which cleverly concealed his anxiety, the vkeouut 
added: "I have come, my dear Wilkic, to ask you what you would be will- 
ing to give the man who put you in possession of a fortune of several 
millions ? " 

M. Wilkic. 'a face turned from white to purple at least three times in ten 
seconds; and it was in a strangely altered voice that lie replied: "Ah! 
that's good— very good — excellent!" He tried his best to laugh, but he 
was completely overcome : and, in fact, he had cherished so many extrava- 
gant hopes that nothing seemed impossible to him. 

"Never in all my life have I spoken more seriously," insisted the vis- 
count. 

His companion at first made no reply. It was easy to divine the con 
lliet that was raging in his mind, between the hope that the news was true 
and the fear of being made the victim of a practical joke. "Come, my 
friend," he said at last, " do you want to poke fun at mc ? That wouldn't 
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be polite. A debtor is always sacred, and I owe yon twenty-five lour;. 
This is scarcely the time to talk of millions. Aly relatives have cut off my 
supplies ; and 'my creditors are overwhelming me with their bills — " 

But .1. de Coraith checked him, saving gravely, " Upon my honour, I 
am not jesting. "What would you give a man who — " 

" I would give him half of the fortune he gave me." 

' ' That's too much ! " 

"Xo, no!" 

He was in earnest, certainly. What wouldn't a man promise in all 
sincerity of soul to a fellow mortal who gave him money when he bad 
none — when he needed it urgently and must have it to save himself from 
ruin ? 

At such a moment no commission, however large, seems exorbitant. It 
is afterwards, when the day of settlement comes, that people begin to find 
fault with the rate of interest. 

"If I tell you that one half is too much, it is because such is really the 
case. And I am the best judge of the matter since I am the man who can 
put you in possession of this enormous fortune.'' 

Id. Wilkie started back in speechless amazement. 

" This astonishes you ! '" said, the viscount, "and why, pray? Is it be- 
cause I ask for a commis;icu ? " 

"Oh ! not at all !" 

" It is not perhaps a very gentlemanly proceeding but it is a sensible one. 
Business is business. In the afternoon, when I am in a restaurant, at the 
club, or in a lady's boudoir, I am merely the viscount and the grand 
seigneur. All money epiestions sicken me. i am careless, liberal, and 
obliging to a fault, lint in the morning I am simply Coraith, a man of the 
middle classes who doesn't pay his bills without examining them, and who 
watches his money, because lie doesn't wish to be ruined and end his brilliant 
career as a common soldier in some foreign legion." 

LM, Wilkie did not allow him to continue. He believed, and his joy was 
wild — delirious. "Enough, enough!" lie interrupted. " A difficulty be- 
tween us ! Xever ! I am yours -without reserve ! Do you understand me ? 
How much must you have? Do you wish for it all ? " 

But the viscount was unmoved. " It is not fitting that I should fix upon 
the indemnity which is due to me. I will consult a man of business ; and 
I will decide upon this point on the day after to-morrow, when I shall ex- 
plain everything to you.'' 

" On the day after to-morrow ! You won't leave me in suspense for forty- 
eight hours ? " 

"It is unavoidable. I have still some important information to procure. 
I lost no time in coming to you, so that I might put you on your guard. If 
any scoundrel comes to you with proposals, be extremely careful. Some 
agents, when they obtain a hold on an estate, leave nothing for the rightful 
owner. So don't treat with any one." 

" Oh, no ! You may rest assured I won't." 

" I should be epiieter in mind if I had your promise in writing." 

Without a word, Wilkie darted to a table, and wrote a short contract by 
which he bound himself to give M. Ferdinand de Coraith one half of the 
inheritance which the aforesaid Coraith might prove him to be entitled to. 
The viscount read the document, placed it in his pocket, and then said, a,.. 
he took up his hat : 

" Very well. I will see you again on Monday." 
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Put M. Wilkic's doubts were begin in g to return. " Monday, so be it ! " 
said lie, ''but swear that you are not deceiving me." 

" What, do you still doubt me ? '' 

M. Wilkie reflected for a moment ; and suddenly a brilliant inspiration 
darted through his brain. " If you are speaking the truth, I shall soon be 
rich," said lie. ■'' Put, in the meantime, life is herd. I haveii't a penny, and 
it isn't a pleasant situation. I have a horse entered tor the race to-morrow, 
Pompier de Nanterre. You know the animal very well. The chances are 
enormously in his favour. So, if it wouldn't inconvenience you to lend me 
fifty louis — ' 

" Certainly," interrupted the viscount cordially. " Certainly ; with the 
greatest pleasure." 

And drawing a beautiful little note-book from his pocket lie took from it 
not one, but two bank notes of a thousand francs, and handed them to M. 
Wilkie, saying : " Monsieur believes me now, docs he not ? " 

As will be readily believed, it was not for his own pleasure, that M. do 
Coralth postponed his confidential disclosures for a couple of days. He knew 
Wilkie perfectly well, and felt that it was dangerous to let him roam about 
Paris with half of an important secret. Postponement generally furnishes 
fate with weapons against oneself. Put it was impossible for the viscount 
to act otherwise. lie had not seen the Marquis de Valorsay since the 
Count de Chalusse's death and he dared not conclude the contract with 
Wilkie before he had conferred with him, for he was completely in the 
marquis's power. At the least suspicion of treason, M. de Valorsay would 
close his hand, and he, Coralth, would be crushed like an egg-shell. It 
was to the house of his formidable associate that he repaired on leaving 
M. Wilkie : and in a single breath lie told the marquis all that he knew, 
and the plans that he had formed. 

M. de Valorsay's astonishment must hare been intense when he heard 
that Lia d'Argcles was a Chalusse, but he knew how to maintain his 
composure. He listened quietly, and when the viscount had compkV-d 
his story, he asked : "Why did you wait so long before telling me all 
this ? " 

" I didn't see how it could interest you iu the least." 

The marquis looked at him keenly, and then calmly said: "In other 
words, you were waiting to see whether it would be most advantageous to 
you to be with me or against me." 

" How can yon think — " 

" I don't think, I'm sure of it. As long as I was strong support for you, 
you were devoted to me. Put now I am tottering, and you are ready to 
betray me." 

" Excuse me ! The step I am about to take — " 

"What, haven't you taken it already?" interrupted the marquis, quickly. 
And shrugging his shoulders, lie added : " Observe that I don't re- 
proach you in the least. Only remember this : we survive or we perish 
together." 

Py the angry gleam in INT. de Coralth's eyes, the marquis must have 
realised that his companion was disposed to rebel : still this knowledge did 
not seem to disquiet him, for it was in the same icy tone that he continued : 
''■ I'.esjdrs, your plans, far from conflicting with mine, will be of service to 
me. Yes, Madame d'Argeles must lay claim to the count's estate. If she 
hesitates her son will compel her to urge her e] a ims, will he not?" 

" ! >h. you may rest assun d of that." 
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" Awl when lie becomes rich, will you be able to retain your influence 
over him ? 

" Eieh or •-""•or, I can mould him lil:e w;'.. v :.'' 

" Very good. Marguerite was escaping me. but I shall soon have her in 
my power. I have a plan. The Fondege's think they can outwit me, but we 
shall soon see al-out tha:." The vise sunt was watching hi? companion 
stealthily : as the latter perceived, and so in a tone of brusque cordiality, 
hi :■ resumed : " Excuse me for r. ot keeping von to breakfast, but 1 must go 
out immediately — Baron Trigault is waiting for me at his house. Let us 
part friends — ok revoir — and. above all. h;ep me well posted about matters 
in general." 

M. de Covalth's temper was already somewhat ruff! id when lie entered 
Yalorsay's house : and he was in a furious passion when he left it. " So 
we are to survive or perish together?" he growled. "Thanks for the 
preference you display for my society. Is it my fault that the fool has 
squandered his fortune ? I fancy I've had enough of his threats and airs." 

Still his wrath was not so violent as to make him forest his own interests. 
He at once went to inquire if the agreement which M. Wilkie had just signed 
would be binding. The lawyer whom he consulted replied that, at all 
events, a reasonable comooiisation would most probably be granted by the 
courts, in ease of any dkliculty ; and he suggested a little plan which was 
a cJiff-rT-.rvrye in its way, at the same time advising his client to strike the 
iron while it was hot. 

It was not yet noon, an 1 the viscount determined to act upon the sugges- 
tion at once ; he now bitterly recrrotted the delay he had specified. " I 
must find Wilkie at once,'" he said to himself. Eut he did not succeed in 
meeting him until the evening, when he found him at the Cafe Pfiche — and 
in what a condition too 1 The two bottles of wine which the young fool had 
drank at dinner had gone to his head, and he was enumerating, in a loud 
voice, the desires he meant to gratify as soon as he came into possession of 
his millions. " What a brute!" thought the enraeed viscount. "If I 
leave him to himself, no one knows what foolish thine; he may do or say. I 
rim-t remain with him until he becomes sober again." 

So he followed him to the theatre, and thence to Trebant's, where he was 
sitting feeling terribly bored, when II. Wilkie conceived the unfortunate 
i lea of inviting Victor Chupin to come up and take some refreshment. 
The scene which, followed eivatly alarmed the viscount. Who could this 
youncr man lie ? lie did not remember having ever seen him before, and 
yet the 5*011112 scamp was evidently well acquainted with his past life, for 
he had east the name of Paul, in his face, as a deadly insult. Surely this 
was enough to make the viscount shudder ! How did it happen that this 
young man had been just on the spot ready to pick uu Wilkie's hat ? Was 
it mere chance ? Certainly not. He could not believe it. Then whv was 
the fellow there? Evidently to watch somebody. And whom? Why, 
him — Coralth — undoubf odly 

In ooing through life as lie had done, a man makes enemies at every step: 
and lie had an imposing number of foes, whom hi only held in check by his 
unbounded impudence and his renown as a duellist. Thus it was not 
strange if some one had set a snare for him : it was rather a miracle that he 
had not fallen into one before. The dangers that threatened him were so 
formidable that he was almost tempted to relinquish his attack on Madame 
d'Argeles. Was it prudent to incur the risk of making this woman an 
enemy ? All Sunday he hesitated. It would be very easy to get out of the 
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scrape. He could concoct some story for Wilkie's benefit, and that would 
be the end of it. Eut on the other hand there was the prospect of netting 
at least five hundred thousand francs— a fortune — a competency, and the 
idea was too tempting to be relinquished. 

So on Monday morning, at about ten o'clock, he presented himself at 
Wilkie's house, looking pale with anxiety, and far more solemn in maimer 
than usual. "Let us say but little, and that to the point," he remarked 
on entering. " The secret I am about to reveal to you will make you rich ; 
but it might ruin me if it were known that you obtained this information, 
through me. You will therefore swear, upon your honour as a ge&tleman, 
never to betray me, under any circumstances, or for any reason. " 

M. Wilkie extended his hand and solemnly exclaimed, ' ' I swear ! " 

"Very well, then. Now my mind is at rest. It is scarcely necessary 
for me to add that if you break your oath you are a dead man. You know 
me. You know how I handle a sword ; and don't forget it." His manner 
was so threatening that Wilkie shuddered. " You will certainly be ques- 
tioned," continued M. de Coralth ; "but you must reply that you received 
the information through one of Mr. Patterson's friends. Now let us sign 
our formal contract in lieu of the temporary one you gave me the other day." 

It is needless to say that Wilkie signed it eagerly. Not so the viscount ; 
he read the document through carefully, before appending his signature, 
and then exclaimed : " The estate that belongs to you is that of the Count 
de Chalusse, your uncle. He leaves, I am informed, at least eight or ten 
millions of property. " 

By M. Wilkie's excited gestures, by the glitter in his eyes, it might have 
been supposed that this wonderful good fortune was too much for him, 
and that he was going mad. " I knew that I belonged to a noble family," 
he began. " The Count de Chalusse my uncle ! I shall have a coronet on 
the corner of my visiting cards. " 

But with a gesture M. de Coralth silenced him. " Wait a little before 
you rejoice," said he. "Yes, your mother is the sister of the Count de 
Chalusse, and it is through her that you are an heir to the estate. But — 
don't grieve too much — there are similar misfortunes in many of our most 
distinguished families — circumstances — the obstinacy of parents — a love 
more powerful than reason — " The viscount paused, certainly he had no 
prejudices ; but at the moment of telling this interesting young man who 
his mother really was, he hesitated. 

"Go on," insisted M. Wilkie. 

"Well — when your mother was.a young girl, about twenty, she fled from 
her paternal home with a man she loved. Forsaken afterwards, she found 
herself in the depths of poverty. iSlie was obliged to lire. You were 
starving. So she changed her name, and now she is known as Lia 
d'Argeks." 

M. Wilkie sprang to his feet. "Lia d'Argeles ! " he exclaimed. Then, 
with a burst of laughter, he add'.d: "Nevertheless, I think it apiece of 
grand good luck ! " 

VI. 

"Tins man carries away your secret; you are lost." A sinister voice 
whimpered these words in Madame Lia d'Argeles' heart when M. Isidore 
ForU111.it, after being rudely dismissed, closed the door of her drawing-room 
behind him. This man ha. I addressed her by the ancient and illustrious 
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name of Chalusse which she had not heard for twenty years, and which she 
had forbidden her own lips to pronounce. This man knew that she, Lia 
d'Argeles, was real])" a Durtal de Chalusse. 

This frightful ceitainty overwhelmed her. It is true this man Fortunat had 
declared that his visit was aitirely disinterested. He had pretended that 
his regard for the Chaituco family, and the compassion aroused in his heart 
by the unfortunate plight of Mademoiselle Marguerite, were the only motives 
that has influenced him in taking this step. However, Madame d'Argeles' 
experience in life had left her but limited faith in apparent or pretended 
disinterestedness. This is a practical age; chivalrous sentiments are ex- 
pensive — as she had learned conclusively. "If the man came here,'' she 
murmured, " it was only because he thought he might derive some benefit 
from the prosecution of my claim to my poor brother's estate. In refusing 
to listen to his entreaties, I have deprived liim of this expected profit and 
so I have made him my enemy. Ah ! I was foolish to send him away like 
that ! I ought to have pretended to listen — I ought to have bound him by 
all sorts of promises." 

uhe suddenly paused. It occurred to her that M. Fortunat could not 
have gone very far : so that, if she sent for him to come back, she might 
perhaps be able to repair her blunder. Without losing a second, she rushed 
downstairs, and ordered h~r concierge and a servant to run after the gentle- 
man who had just left the house, and ask him to return ; to tell him that 
she had reflected, and wished to speak to him again. They rushed out in 
pursuit, and she remained in the courtyard, her heart heavy with anxiety. 
Too late ! About a quarter of an hour afterwards her emissaries returned. 
They had made ail possible haste in contrary directions, but they had seen 
no one in the street who at all resembled the person they were looking for. 
They had oucstioriei the shopkeepers, but no one had seen him pass. " It 
doesn't matter/' faltered Madame d'Argeles, in a tone that belied her words. 
And, anxious to escape the evident curiosity of her servants, she hastened 
back to the little boudoir where she usually spent her mornings. 

M. Fortunat had left his card — that is to say, his address — and it would 
have been an easy matter to send a servant to his house. She was strongly 
tempted to do so ; but she ultimately decided that it would be better to 
wait— that an hour more or less would make but little difference. She had 
sent her trusty servant, Job, for Barou Trigault ; he would probably return 
with the baron at any moment : and the baron would advise her. He would 
know at once what was the best course for her to pursue. And so she 
waited for his coining in breathless anxiety ; and the more she reflected, the 
more imminent her peril seemed, for she realized that M. Fortunat must be 
a very dangerous and cunning man. He had set a trap for her, and she 
had allowed herself to be caught. Perhaps he had only suspected the truth 
when he presented himself at the house. He had suddenly announced the 
death of the Count de Chalusse ; she had betrayed herself ; and any doubts 
he might have entertained were dispelled. " If I had only had sufficient 
presence of mind to deny it," she murmured. " If I had only been 
courageous enough to reply that I knew absolutely nothing about the person 
he spoke of. Ah ! then he would have gone away convinced that he was 
mistaken." 

But would the smooth-spoken visitor have declared that he knew every- 
thing, if he had not really penetrated the mystery of her life? It was 
scarcely probable. He had implored her to accept the property, if not for 
her own sake at least for the sake of another. And when she asked him 
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whom he meant he had answered, " Mademoiselle Marguerite," but he was 
undoubtedly thinking' of Wilkie. So this man, this Isidore Fortunat, knew 
that she had a son. Perhaps he was even acquainted with him personally. 
In his anger he would very likely hasten to Wilkie's rooms and tell him 
everything. This thought idled the wretceed woman's heart with despair. 
What ! Had she not yet expiated her fault ? Must she sutler again ? 

For the first time a terrible doubt came over her. Whatshe had formerly 
regarded as a most sublime effort of maternal love, was, perhaps, even a 
greater crime than the first she had committed. She had given her honour 
as the price of her son's happiness and prosperity. Had she a right to do 
so ? Did not the money she had lavished upon him contain every germ of 
corruption, misfortune, and shame ? How terrible Wilkie's grief and rage 
would bo if he chanced to hear the truth ! 

Alas ! he would certainly pay no heed to the extenuating circumstances ; 
he would close his cars to all attempts at justification. He would be piti- 
less. He would have naught but hatred and scorn to bestow upon a mother 
who had fallen from the highest rank in society down to everlasting infamy. 
She fancied she heard him saying in an indignant voice, " It would have 
been better to have allowed me to die of starvation than to have given me 
bread purchased at such a price ! Why have you dishonoured me by your 
ill-gotten wealth ? Fallen, you might have raised yourself by honest toil. 
You ought to have made me a labourer, and not a spoiled idler, incapable 
of earning an honest livelihood. As the son of a poor, betrayed, and de- 
serted woman, with whom I could have shared my scanty earnings, I might 
have looked the world proudly in the face. But where can the son of Lia 
d'Argeles hide his disgrace after playing the gentleman for twenty years with 
Lia d'Argeles' money ? " Yes, Wilkie would certainly say this if he ever 
learned the truth ; and he would learn it — she felt sure of it. How could 
she hope to keep a secret which was known to Baron Trigault, M. Patter- 
son, the Viscount de Coralth, and M. Fortunat — four persons ! She had 
confidence in the first two ; she believed she had a hold on the third, but 
the fourth — Fortunat ! 

The hours went by ; and still Job did not return. What was the mean- 
ing of this delay ? Had he failed to find the baron ? At last the sound of 
carriage-wheels in the courtyard made her start. "That's Job ! " she said 
to herself. " He brings the baron." 

Alas ! no. Job returned alone. And yet the honest fellow had spared 
neither pains nor horseflesh. He had visited every place where there was 
the least probability of finding the baron, and ho was everywhere told that 
Baron Trigault had not been seen for several days, "In that case you 
ought to have gone to his house. Perhaps he is there," remarked Madame 
d'Argeles. 

" Madame knows that the baron is never at home. I did go th_rc, how- 
ever, but in vain." 

This chanced to be one of three consecutive days which Baron Trigault 
had spent with Kami-Bey, the Turkish ambassador. It had been agreed 
between them that they should play until one or the other had lost five 
hundred thousand francs ; and, in order to prevent any waste of " precious 
time," as the baron was wont to remark, they neither of them stirred from 
tin- (Jraiid Hotel, where Kaini-liey had a suite of rooms. They ate and 
slept there. Ky some strange chance, Madame d'Argeles had not heard of 
this duel with bank notes, although mailing else was talked of at the 
clubs ; indeed the fiijaiu had already published a minute description of 
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the apartment where the contest was going on ; and every evening it gave 
the results. According to the latest accounts, the Lavon had the advan- 
tage ; he had won about two hundred and eighty thousand francs. 

"" I only returned to inform madame, that I had so far been unsuccess- 
ful," said Job. " But I will recommence the search at once." 

"That is unnecessary," replied Madame d'Argeles. "The baron will 
undoubtedly drop in this e veiling, after dinner, as usual." 

She said this, and tried her best to believe it ; but in her secret heart she 
felt that she could no longer depend upon the baron's assistance. "I 
wounded him this morning,'' she thought. "He went away more angry 
than I had ever seen him before. He is incensed with me; and who knows 
how long it will be before he comes again ? " 

Still she waited, with feverish anxiety, listening breathlessly to every 
sound in the street, and trembling each time she heard or fancied she heard 
a carriage stop at the door. However, at two o'clock in the morning the 
baron had not made his appearance. " It is too late — he won't come !" she 
murmured. 

But now her sufferings were less intolerable, for excess of wretchedness 
had deadened her sensibility. Utter prostration paralyzed her energies 
and benumbed her mind. Bum seemed so inevitable that she no longer 
thought of avoiding it ; she awaited it with that blind resignation displayed 
by Spaukh women, who, when they hear the roll of thunder, fall upon their 
knees, convinced that lightnhu' is about to strike their defenceless heads. 
She tottered to her room, thing herself oil the bed, and instantly fell asleep. 
Yes, she slept the heavy, leaden slumber which always follows a great 
mental crisis, and which falls like God's blessing upon a tortured mind. On 
waking up, her first act was to ring for her maid, in order to send a mes- 
sage to Job, to go out again in search of the baron. But the faithful servant 
had divined his mistress's wishes, and had already started off of his own 
accord. It was past mid-day v.- lien he returned, but his face was radiant ; 
and it was in a triumphant voice that he announced : " Monsieur le Baron 
Trigault." 

Madame d'Argeles sprang up, and greeted the baron with a joyful ex- 
clamation. "All ! how kind of you to come ! " she exclaimed. " You are 
most welcome. If you knew how anxiously I have been waiting for you ! " 
He made no reply. " If you knew," continued Madame d'Argeles, "if you 
only knew — " 

But she paused, for in spite of her own agitation, she was suddenly struck 
by the peculiar expression on her visitor's face. He was standing silent 
and motionless in the centre of the room, and his eyes were fixed upon her 
with a strange, persistent stare in which she could read all the contradic- 
tory feelings which were battling for mastery in his mind — anger, hatred, 
pity, and forgiveness. Madame d'Argeles shuddered. So her cup of sorrow 
was not yet full. A new misfortune was about to fall upon her. She had 
hoped that the baron would be able- to alleviate her wretchedness, but it 
seemed as if he were fated to increase it. " AVhy do you look at me like 
that? " she asked anxiously. " What have I done ? '' 

" You, my poor Lia — nothing ! " 

" Then — what is it ? Oh, my Oocl ! you frighten me. ' 

" What is it ? Well, I am going to tell you," lie said, as lie stepped for- 
ward and forii her hand in his own. "You know that I have been in- 
famously duped and deceived, that the happiness of my life lias been 
destroyed by a scoundrel who tempted the wite I so loudly loved to forget 
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her duty, and trample her honour under foot. You have heard my vows 
of vengeance if I ever succeeded in discovering him. Ah, well, Lia, I have 
■discovered him. The man who stole my share of earthly happiness was the 
Count de Chalusse, your brother." 

With a sudden gesture Madame d'Argeles freed her hand from the baron's 
grasp, and recoiled as terrified as if she had seen a spectre rise up before 
her. Then with her hands extended as if to ward oil' the horrible appari- 
tion, she exclaimed : " 0, my God ! " 

A bitter smile curved the baron's lips. " What do you fear? " he asked. 
"Isn't your brother dead? lie has defrauded mo alike of happiness and 
vengeance ! " 

If her son's life had depended on a single word, Madame d'Argeles could 
not have uttered it. She knew what mental agony had urged the baron to 
a sort of moral suicide, and led him to contract the vice in which he wasted 
his life and squandered, or, at least risked, his millions. 

" Nor is this all," he continued. " Listen. As I have often told you, I 
was sure that my wife became a mother in my absence. I sought the child 
for years, hoping that through the offspring I might discover the father. 
Ah, well ! I've found what I sought, at last. The child is now a beautiful 
young girl. She lives at the Hotel de Chalusse as your brother's daughter. 
She is known as Mademoiselle Marguerite." 

Madame d'Argeles listened, leaning against the wall for support, and 
trembling like a leaf. Her reason was shaken by so many repeated blows, 
and her son, her brother, Marguerite, Pascal Ferailleur, Coralth, Valorsay 
— all those whom she loved or feared, or hated — rose like spectres before 
her troubled brain. The horror of the truth exceeded her most frightful 
apprehensions. The strangeness of the reality surpassed every flight of 
fancy. And, moreover, the baron's calmness increased her stupor. She so 
often had heard him give vent to his rage and despair in terrible threats, 
that she could not believe he would be thus resigned. But was his calm- 
ness real ?. Was : j not a mask, would not his fury suddenly break forth ? 

However, he continued, " It is thus that destiny makes us its sport — it is 
thus that it laughs at our plans. Do you remember, Lia, the day when I 
met you wandering through the streets of Paris — with your child in your 
arms — pale and half-dead with fatigue, faint for want of food, homeless and 
penniless. You saw no refuge but in death, as you have since told me. 
How could I imagine when I rescued you that I was saving my greatest 
enemy's sister from suicide — the sister of the man whom I was vainly pur- 
suing? And yet this might not be the end, if I chose to have it otherwise. 
The count is dead, but I can still return him disgrace for disgrace. He 
dishonoured me. What prevents me from casting ineffaceable opprobrium 
upon the great name of Chalusse, of which he was so proud ? He seduced 
my wife. To day I can tell all Paris what his sister has been and what she 
is to-day." 

All ! it was this — yes, it was this that Madame d'Argeles had dreaded. 
Sec fell upon her knees, and, with clasped hands she entreated: "Pity! — • 
oil ! have pity— forgive me ! Have mercy ! Have I not always been a 
faithful and devoted friend to you? Think of the past you have just in- 
voked ! Who helped you then to bear your intolerable sufferings? Don't 
you remember the day when you, yourself, had determined to die by your 
own hand? There was a woman who persuaded you to abandon the thought 
of suicide. It was I ! " 

He looked at her for a moment with a softer expression, tears came to 
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his eyes, and rolled down his cheeks. Then suddenly he raised her, and 
placed her in an arm-chair, exclaiming: "Ah! yon know very well that 
I shall not do what I said. Don't yon know me Letter than that ? Are 
you not sure of my affection, are you not aware that you arc sacred in my 
eyes?" He was evidently striving hard to master his emotion. " Be- 
sides,'' he added, "I had already pardoned before coming here. It was 
foolish on my part, perhaps, and for nothing in the world would I confess 
it to my acquaintances, but it is none the less true. I shall have my re- 
venge in a certain fashion, however. I need only hold my peace, and the 
daughter of M. de Chalusae and Madame Trigault would become a lostwoman. 
Is this not so? Very well, I shall offer her my assistance. It may, or 
may not. be another absurd and ridiculous fancy added to the many I have 
been guilty of. But no matter. I have promised. And why indeed 
should this poor girl be held responsible for the sins of her parents ? I — I 
declare myself on her side against the world !" 

Madame d'Argeles rose, her face radiant with joy and hope. "Then 
perhaps we are saved!'' she exclaimed. "Ah! I knew when I sent for 
you that I shydd not appeal to your heart in vain ! " 

She took hold of hi-, hand as it to raise it to her lips; but he gently 
withdrew it, and inquired, with an air of astonishment: "What do you 
mean ? " 

" That I have been cruelly punished for not wishing you to assist that 
unfortunate man who was dishonoured here the other evening." 

"Pascal Ferailleur ? " 

"Yes, he is innocent. The Viscount de Curalih is a scoundrel. It was 
he who slipped the cards which made M. Ferailleur win, into the pack, and 
he did it at the Marquis de Valor-ay's insticatan." 

The baron looked at Madame d'Argeles with profound amazement. 
" What ! " said he, " you knew this and you allowed it ? You were cruel 
enough to remain silent when that innocent man entreated von to testily 
on liia behalf ! You allowed this atrocious crime to be executed muler your 
own roof, and under your very eyes ? '' 

" I was then ignorant of Maff moiselle Marguerite's existence. I did 
not know that the young man was beloved, by my brother's daughter — I did 
not know — " 

The baron interrupted her, and exclaimed, indignantly: "Ah! what 
does that matter ? It was none the less an abominable action." 

She hung her head, and in a scarcely audible voice, replied, " I was 
not free. I submited to a will that was stronger than my own. If you 
had heard M. de Coralth's threats you would not censure me so severely. 
He has discovered my secret ; he knows Wilkie — I am in his power. 
Don't frown — I make no attempt to excuse myself — I am only explaining 
the position in which I was placed. My peril is imminent ; I have only 
confidence in you — you alone can aid me ; listen ! '' 

Thereupon she lustily explained M. de Coralth's position respecting her- 
self, what she had been able to ascertain concerning the Marquis de Valor- 
say's plans, the alarming visit she had received from M. Fortunat, his ad- 
vice and insinuations, the dangers she apprehended, and her firm determin- 
ation to deliver Mademoiselle Marguerite from the machinations of her 
enemies. Madame d'Argeles' disclosures formed, as it were, a sequel to 
the confidential revelations of Pascal Ferailleur, and the involuntary con- 
fession of the Marquis de Valorsay ; and the baron could no longer doubt 
the existence of the shameful intrigue which had boon planned in" view of 
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obtaining possession of the count's millions. Ami if he did not, at first, 
understand the motives, lie at least b<'^nu to discern vrhat mean:-* had been 
employed. He now understood v.-hy Valor-ay persisted in his plan of 
marrying' Mademoiselle Marguerite, even without a fortune. "The wretch 
knows through Coralth that Madame d'Argeles is a Chalmse," he said to 
himself ; "and when Mademoiselle Marguerite lias become his wife, he in- 
tends to oblige Madame d'Argeles to accept her brother's estate and share 
it with him. : 

At that same moment Madame d'Argeles finished her narrative. "And 
now, what shall I do ? " she added. 

The baron was stroking his chin, as was his usual habit when his mind 
was deeply exercised. "The first thing to be done," he replied, "is to 
show Coralth in Iris real colours, and prove M. Feraillcur's innocence. It 
will probably cost me a hundred thousand francs to do so, but I shall not 
grudge the money. I should probably spend as much or even more in play 
next summer ; and the amount had better be spent in a good cause than in 
swelling the dividends of my friend Blanc, at Baden. " 

" But M. de Coralth will speak out as soon as he finds that I have re- 
vealed his shameful past." 

" Let him speak." 

Madame d'Argeles shuddered. " Then the name of Chalusse will be dis- 
graced," said she ; " and Wilkie will know who his mother is." 

"No." 

"But—" 

"Ah ! allow me to finish, my dear friend. I have my plan, and it is as 
plain as daylight. This evening you will write to your London correspon- 
dent. Request M. Patterson to summon your son to England, under any 
pretext whatever ; let him pretend that he wishes to give him some money, 
for instance. He will go there of course, and then we will keep him there. 
Coralth certainly won't run after him, and we shall have nothing more to 
fear on that score." 

" Great heavens ! " murmured Madame d'Argeles, "why did this idea 
never occur to me ? " 

The baron had now completely recovered his composure. "As regards 
yourself," said he, "the plan you ought to adopt is still more simple. 
What is your furniture worth? About a hundred thousand francs, isn't it ? 
Very well, then. You will sign me notes, dated some time back, to the 
amount of a hundred thousand francs. On the day these notes fall due, on 
Monday, for instance, they will he presented for payment. You will re- 
fuse to pay them. A writ will he served, and an attachment placed upon 
your furniture ; but you will offer no resistance. I don't know if I explain 
my meaning very clearly." 

" Oh, very clearly !" 

" So your property is seized. You make no opposition, and next week 
we shall have flaming posters on all the walls, telling Paris that the furni- 
ture, wardrobe, cashmeres, laces, and diamonds of Madame Lia d'Argeles 
will be sold without reserve, at public auction, in the Rue Drouot, with the 
view of satisfying the claims of her creditors. You can imagine the sensa- 
tion this announcement will create. I can see your friends and the fre- 
quenters of your diawing-room meeting one another in the street, and 
saying: Ah, well! wtat's this about poor IPArgolcs ? ' Pshaw! — no 
doubt it's a voluntary sale.' 'Not at all : she's really mined. Everything 
is mortgaged above its value.' Indeed, I'm very sorry to hear it. She 
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was a good creature. Oil excellent : a deal of amusement could lie found 

at her house, — only between you and me ' ' "Well V Well, she was no 

longer v. can--. That's true. However, I shall attend tin- sale, and I 
think I shall bid. And, in fact, your acquaintances won't fail to repair to 
the Hotel Ihvuot, and maybe your uio>; intimate friends will yield to their 
generous impulses sulficiently to offer twenty sous for one of the dainty 
trifles on your (taij:.ix*. : ' 

Overcome with shame, .Madame d'Argelos hung her head. She had 
never before so keenly felt the disgrace oi her situation. She had never so 
clearly realised what a deep abyss she had fallen into. And this crushing 
humiliation came from whom? From the only friend she possessed — from 
the man who was her only hope. Baron Trigau.lt. 

And what made it all the nure frightful was, that lie did not seem to be 
in the least degree conscious oi the cruelty of his words. Indeed, he con- 
tinued, in a t> nc el bitter irony : '■ Of course, yon will have an exhibition 
before the sale, and you will see all the dolls that hairdressers, milliners 
and fools call great lades, come running; to the show. They will come to 
see how a notorious woman lives, and to ascertain if there are an}- good 
bargains to be had. This is the right form. These great ladies would be 
delighted to display diamonds purchased at the sale of a woman of the 
th mi r.ioi. Ae Oh! don't fear — your exhibition will be visited by my wife 
and daughter, by the Viscounte.sS de hois d'Ardon, by Madame de Eoche- 
eote, her live daughters, and a great many mere. Then the papers will 
take up the refrain : they will give an account of your financial difficulties, 
and tell the pad. lie what you paid for your pictures." 

It was with a sort of terror-stricken curiosity that Madame dArgeles 
watched the baron. It had been many years since she had seen him in 
such a frame ot mind — since she had heard him talk in such a cynical 
fashion. "1 am ready to follow your advice," said she, '"but after- 
wards ? "' 

'■"What, don't you understand the object I have in view? Afterwards 
you will disappear. I know five or six journalists ; and it would be very 
stramae if I could not convince one of them that you had died upon an 
hospital paiht. It will furnish the subject of a touching, and what is 
better, a moral article. The papers will say, Another star has disap- 
peared.. This is the miserable cud of all the poor wretches whose passing 
lux my scandalizes honest women.'" " 

" And what will become of me ?'' 

"A respected woman. Lia. You -a ill go to England, install yourself in 
some pretty cottage near London, and create a new identity for yourself. 
The proceeds of ysur sale v ill supply vour wants and Wilkie's for more 
than a year. Em ore that time lias elapsed you will have succeeded in ac- 
cumulating the necessary proofs, of jour identity, and then you can assert 
your claims and take possession of your brother's estate." 

Madame dArgehs sprang to her feet. " Never ! never ! " she exclaimed, 
vehemently. 

The baron evidently t, .ought he must have misunderstood her. 
"What!" he stammered, "you will relinquish the millions that are 
legally yours, to the government ? " 

■■ Yes — I am resolved — it must be so." 

'' Will you sacrifice your son's future in this style." 

"No, it isn't in my power to do that ; but Wilkie will do so, later on, 
I'm sure of it, " 
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" But this is simply folly." 

A feverish agitation had now succeeded Madame d'Argeles' torpor ; 
there was an expression of scorn ami auger on her rigid features, and her 
eyes, usually so dull and lifelcs.., fairly blazed. "It is not folly," she ex- 
claimed, "but vengeance ! " And as the astonished baron opened his lips 
to question her. "Let me finish," she said imperiously, " and then you 
shall judge me. I have told you with perfect frankness everything con- 
cerning niy past life, save this — this — that I am married, Monsieur lo 
Baron, legally married. I am hound by a, chain that nothing can break, 
and my husband is a scoundrel. You would bo frightened if you knew 
half the extent of his villainy. Oh ! do not shake 3*0111' head. I ought 
not to be suspected of exaggeration when I speak in this style of a man 
whom I once loved so devotedly. For I loved him, alas ! — even to mad- 
ness — loved him so much that I forgot self, family, honour, and all the 
most sacred duties. I loved him so madly that I was willing to follow him, 
while his hands were still wet with my brother's blood. Ah ! chastisement 
could not fail to come, and it was terrible, like the sin. This man for 
whom I had abandoned everything — whom I had made my idol — do you 
know what he said to me the third day after - my flight from homo ? 
' You must be more stupid than an owl to have forgotten to take your 
jewels.' Yes, those were the very words he said to me, with a furious 
air. And then I could measure the depths of the- abyss into which I had 
plunged. This man, with whom I had been so infatuated, did not love me 
at all, he had never loved me. It had only been cold calculation on his 
part. He had devoted mouths to the task of winning my heart, just as he 
would have devoted them to some business transaction. He only saw iu 
me the fortune that I was to inherit. Oh ! he didn't conceal it from me. 
'"If your parents are nob monsters,' he was always saying, ' they will 
dually become reconciled to our marriage. They will give you a handsome 
fortune and we will divide it. I will give you hack your liberty, and then 
we can each of us lie happy in our own way.' It was for this reason that 
he wished to many me. I consented on account of my unborn child. My 
fatter and mother had died, and he hoped to prevail upon me to claim my 
share of the paternal fortune. As for claiming it himself, he dared not. 
He was a coward, and he was afraid of my brother. But I took a solemn 
oath that he should never have a farthing of the wealth he coveted, and 
neither threats nor blown could compel me to assert my claim. God only 
knows how much I hail suffered from his brutality when I at last succeeded 
in making my escape, with Y, T ilkie. Ke has sought us everywhere for 
fifteen years, but lie has not yet succeeded in finding a trace of us. Still 
he lias not ceased to watch my brother. I am sure of that, my presenti- 
ments never decieve me. 80, if I followed your advice — if I claimed pos- 
session of my brother's fortune — my husband Wwuld instantly appear with 
our marriage contract in his hands, and demand everything. .Shall I en- 
rich him? rfo, never, never! I would rather die of want! I would 
rather see "Wilhie die of starvation before my very eyes ! " 

Madame dArgeb/S spoke in lh.it tone of coiiccntraled rage which betravs 
years ef ropr-' ■•-cd pa .- ieii :int uiilii. idling resolution. One could scarcely 
hope P, modify her views even by ilio wisest and most practical advice. 
The baron did net even ihiek of atteii^ ting to do so. He had known 
j\! idauie d'Aryeles h>r ye.-j a ; lit; had seen so many proofs of her invincible 
tncre.y and di ci'minalf.o . filic possessed the distinguishing characteristic 
of her family in a remarkable degree- that proverbial Chalusse obstinacy 
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which Madame Vantrasson had alluded to in her conversation with M. 

Fortuuat. 

She was silent for a moment, and then, in a firm tone she said : " Still I 
will follow your advice in part, baron. This evening I will write to M. 
Patterson and re o.u.:st him to send for Wilkie. In less than a fortnight I 
shall have sold my furniture and disappeared. I shall remain poor. My 
fortune is not so large as people suppose. No matter. My son is a man : 
he must learn to earn his own living." 

" My banking account is always at your disposal, Lia." 

" Thanks, my friend, thanks a thousand times ; but it will not be neces- 
sary for mo to accept your kind offer. When Wilkie was a child I did not 
leitise. Put uow I would dig the ground with my own hands, rather than 
give him a louis that came from you. You think me full of contradictions ! 
Perhaps I am. It is certain that I am no longer what I was yesterday. 
This trouble has torn away the bandage that covered my eyes. I can see 
my conduct clearly now, and I condemn it. I sinned for my son's sake, 
more than for my own. Bat I might have rehabilitated myself through 
him, and now he will perhaps be dishonoured through me." Her breathing 
came short and hard, and it was in a choked voice that she continued : 
" AVilkie shall work for me and for himself. If he is strong, he will save 
us. If he is weak — ah, Well ! we shall perish. But there has been coward- 
ice and shame enough ! It shall never be said that I sacrificed the honour 
of a nolle name and the happiness of my brother's child to my son, I see 
what my duty is, and I shall do it." 

The baron nodded approvingly. ''That's no doubt right," said he. 
" Only allow me to tell you that all is not lost yet. The code has a 
weapon for everv just came. Pert) ips there will be a way for yen to obtain 
and hold your im'tane independent jf your husband." 

" Ala -j ! I made inquiries on the subject years ago, and I was told that it 
would be impossible. Still, you might investigate the matter. I have 
eoulideiiec in you. I know that you would not advise me rashly ; — but don't 
delay. The worst misfortune would be less intolerable than this suspense." 

"I will lose no time. M. Feraillcur is a very clever lawyer, I am told. 
I will consult him." 

" And what shall I do about this man Fortunat, who called upon me ? " 

The baron reflected for a moment, " The safest thing would be to take 
no action whatever at present," he replied. " If he has any evil designs, a 
visit or a letter from you would only hasten them." 

Ly the way Madame d'Aivgele-s shook her head, it was easy to see that 
she had very little hope. " All this will end badly," she murmured. 

The baron shared her opinion, but he did not think it wise or kind to 
discourage her. " iNouseiiiO ! " he said lightly, '• luck is going to change ; 
it is always changing." 

Then as he heard the clock strike, he sprang from his arm-chair in dis- 
may. "Two o'clock," he exclaimed, "and Kami-Bey is waiting for me. 
I certainly haven't been wasting time here, but I ought to have been at 
the tjraud Hotel at noon. Kami is quite capable of suspecting a man of 
any knavery. These Turks are strange creatures. It's true that I am now 
a winner to the tune of two hundred and eighty thousaud francs." He 
settled his hat firmly on his head, and opening the door, he added : " Good- 
bye, my dear madame, I will soon see you again, and in the meantime don't 
deviate in the least from your usual habits. Our success depends, in a great 
measure, upon the fancied security of our enemies ! " 
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Madame dArgeles considered this aflvico so .sensible that half-an-hour 
later she went out for her daily drive in the Lois, little susp-'Cting that 
M. Fortuuat's spy, Viatel Chupin, was dogging her carriage. It was most 
imprudent on her part to have gone to Wilkie's house on her return. She 
incurred such a risk of awakening suspicion ]>y wandering about near her 
soil's home that she seldom allowed herself that pleasure, but sometimes 
her anxiety overpowered her reason. So, on this occasion, she ordered 
the coachman to stop near the due du Holder, and she reached the street 
just in time to betray her secret to Victor Gluipin, and receive a foul 
insult from M. Ytilhis. The batter's cruel words stabbed her to the heart, 
and yet she tried to construe them as mere proofs of her eon's honesty of 
feeling — as proof of his scorn for the depraved creatures who haunt the 
boulevards eaeli evening. But though her energy "was indomitable, her 
physical strength was not equal to her will. On returning home, she felt 
so ill that she was obliged to go to bed. She shivered with cold, and yet 
the blood that flowed in her veins seemed to her like molten lead. The 
physician who was summoned declared that her illness was a mere triile, 
but prescribed rest and quiet. And as he was a very discerning man, lie 
added, not without a malicious smile, that any excess is injurious — excess 
of pleasure as well as any other. As it was Sunday, Madame d'Argcles 
was able to obey the physician, and so she closed her doors against every 
one, the baron excepted. Still, fearing that this seclusion might seem a 
little strange, she ordered her concierge to tell any visitors that she had 
gone into the country, and would not return until her usual reception-day. 
She would then be compelled to open her doors as usual. For what would 
the habitues of the house, who had ployed there every Monday for years, 
say if they found the doors closed? She was less her own mistress than 
an actress — she had no right to weep or suiter in solitude. 

So, at about seven o'clock on Monday evening, although still grievously 
suffering both in mind and body, she arranged herself to receive her guests. 
From among all her dresses, she chose the same dark robe she laid worn on 
the night when Pascal Ferailleur was ruined at her house ; and as she was 
even paler than usual, she tried to conceal the fact by a prodigal use of 
rouge. At ten o'clock, when the first arrivals entered the brilliantly lighted 
rooms, they found her seated as usual on the sofa, near the fire, with the 
same eternal, unchangeable smile upon her lips. There were at least forty 
persons in the room, and the gambling had become quite animated when 
the baron entered. Madame d'Argeles read in his eyes that he was the 
bearer of good news. " Everything is going on well," he whispered, as he 
shook hands with her. "I have seen M. Ferailleur — I wouldn't give ten 
sous for Valorsay's and Coralth's chances," 

This intelligence revived Madame d'Argeles' drooping spirits, and slio 
received M. de Coralth with perfect composure when he came to pay his 
respects to her soon afterwards. For he had the impudence to come, in order 
to dispel any suspicions that might have been aroused anent his complicity 
in the card cheating alfair. The hostess's calmness ama/,cd him. Was she 
still ignorant of her brother's death and the complications arising from it, 
<>r was she only acting a part ? He was so anxious and undecided, that 
instead of mingling \v;i h the groups of talkers, he at once toot: a scat at the 
card-table whence lie could watch the poor woman's every movement. 

Both rooms were full, and almost everybody was engaged in play, when, 
shortly after midnieht, a servant entered the room, whispered a few wordy 
in his mistress's ear and handed her a card. She took it, glanced at it, and 
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uttered so harsh, so terrible, so heart-broken a cry, that several of the 
guests sprang to their feet. " What is it ? What is it ?" they asked. She 
tried to reply, but could not. Her lips parted, she opened her mouth, hut 
no sound came forth. She turned ghastly white under her rouge, and a 
wild, unnatural light gleamed in her eyes. One curious guest, without a 
thought of harm, tried to take the card, which she still held in her clinched 
hand ; hut she repulsed him 'with such an imperious gesture that he recoiled 
in terror. " What is it? What is the matter with her ?" was the astonished 
query on every side. 

At last, with a terrible effort, she managed to reply, "Nothing." And 
then, after clinging for a moment to the mantel-shelf, in order to steady 
herself, she tottered out of the room. 



VII. 

It was not enough to toll 1\I. Wilkic the secret of his birth. He must be 
taught how to utilise the knowledge. The Viscount de Coralth devoted 
himself to tU.-> task, and burdened Wilkie with such a host of injunctions, 
that it was quite evident he had but a poor opinion of his pupil's sagacity. 
"That woman d'Argeles," he thought, "is as sharp as steel. She will de- 
ceive this young idiot completely, if I don't warn him." 

So he did warn him ; and Wilkie was instructed exactly what to do and 
Sc'13% how to answer any questions, and what position to take up according 
t" circumstances. Moreover, he was especially enjoined to distrust tears, 
and not to let himself he put out of countenance by haughty airs. The 
viscount spent at least an hour in giving explanations and advice, to the 
great dr-gust of M. Wilkic, who feeling that he was being treated like a 
child, somewhat testily declared that he was no fool, and that he knew 
how to take care of himself as well as any one else. Still this did 
not prevent II. de Coralth from persisting in his instructions until he was 
persuaded that he had prepared his pupil for all possible emergencies. He 
then rose to depart. "That's all, I think," he remarked, with a shade of 
uneasiness. "I've traced the plan — you must execute it, and keep ?ool, or 
the game's lost." 

His companion rose proudly. " If it fails, it won't be from any fault of 
mine,'' he answered with unmistakeable petulance. 

" Lose no time." 

" There's no danger of that." 

"And understand, that whatever happens, my name is not to be men- 
tioned." 

"Yes, yes." 

"If there should be any new revelations, I will inform you." 

'■'At the club?" 

" Yes. but don't be uneasy ; the affair is as good as concluded." 

"I hope so, indeed." 

Wilkie gave a sigh of relief as he saw his visitor depart. He wished to 
be alone, so as to brood over tire delights that the future had in store for 
him. He was no longer to be limited to a paltry allowance of twenty 
thousand francs ! Xo more debts, no more ungratilied longings. He would 
have millions at his disposal ! He seemed to see them, to hold them, to 
foi-1 them gliding in golden waves between his lingers ! What horses he 
would have '. what carriages : what mistresses ! And a gleam of envy that 
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he had detected in M. do CoraltV^ eyes put the finishing touch to his bliss. 
To he envied Ly this brilliant v.i '.count, his model and his ideal, what happi- 
ness it was ! 

The reputation that Madame d'Argelc? bore had at first cast a shadow 
over his joy ; but this shadow had soon vanished, lie was troubled by no 
foolish prejudices, and personally he eared little or nothing for his mother's 
reputation. The prejudices of society must, of course, lie considered. But 
nonsense ! society has no prejudices now-a-days when millionaires are con- 
cerned, and asks no questions respecting their parents. Society only re- 
quires passports of the indigent. Besides, no matter what Madame 
d'Argeles might have done, she was none the less a Chalusse, the descendant 
of one of the most aristocratic families in France. 

Such were Wilkie's meditations while he was engaged in dressing himself 
with more than usual care. He had been quite shocked by the suggestion 
that Madame d'Argeles might try to deny him. and he wished to appeal- 
before her in the most advantageous light. His toilette was consequently 
a lengthy operation. However, shortly after twelve o'clock lie was ready. 
He cast a last admiring glance at himself in the mirror, twirled his mous- 
taches, and departed on his mission. He even went on foot, which was a 
concession to what he considered M. de Coralth's absurd ideas. The aspect 
of the Hotel d'Argeles, in the E,ue de rbrry, impressed him favourably, 
but, at the same time, it somewhat disturbed his superb assurance. 
"Everything is veiy stylish here," he muttered. 

A couple of servants — the concierge and Job — were standing at the door 
engaged in conversation. M. V/ilkie approached them, and in his most im- 
posing manner, but not without a slight tremble in his voice, requested to 
see Madame d'Argeles. "Madame is in the country," replied the con- 
cierge'; " she will not return before this evening. If monsieur will leave 
his card — " 

" Oh ! that's quite unnecessary. I shall be passing again." 

This, too, was in obedience to the instructions of M. de Coralth, who had 
advised him not to send in his name, but to gain admission into Madame 
d'Argeles' presence as speedily as possible, without giving her time to pre- 
pare herself for the interview ; and Wilkie had ultimately decided that 
these precautions might not prove as superfluous as he had at first supposed. 
But this first mishap annoyed him extremely. What should lie do ? how 
should he kill time till the evening? A cab was passing. He hired it for 
a drive to the Bois, whence he returned to the boulevards, played a game 
of billiards with one of the co-proprietors of Pompier de Nanterre, and 
finally dined at the Cafe Itiehe, devoting as much time as possible to the 
operation. He was finishing his coil'ee when the clock struck eight. He 
caught up his hat, drew on his gluves, and hastened to the Hotel d'Argeles 
again. 

" Madame has not yet returned," said the concierge, who knew that his 
mistress had only just risen from her bed, "but I don't think it will be 
lone. And if monsieur wishes — " 

"No," replied iNI . Wilkie brusquely, and he was going off in a furious 
pas-ion, when, on crossing the street, he chanced to turn his head and 
notice that the reception rooms were brilliantly lighted up. " Ah ! I think 
1 lint a. very shabby trick ! " grumbled the intelligent youth. " They won't 
succeed in playing that game on me again. Why, she's there now l'" 

Jt occurred to him that Madame d'Argeles had perhaps described him to 
her servants, and hail given them strict orders not to admit him. "I'll 
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find out if that is the case, even if I have to wait here until to-morrow morn- 
ing," he thought, angrily. However, he had not been on guard very long, 
when he saw a brougham stop in front of the mansion, whereupon the gate 
opened, as if by enchantment. Ihe vehicle entered the courtyard, deposited 
its occupants, and drove away. A second carriage soon appeared, then a 
third, and then iive or six in quick succession. " And does she think I'll 
wear out my shoe leather here, while everybody else is allowed to enter? " 
lie grumbled. l; Never ! — I've an idea.'' And, without giving himself time 
for further deliberation, he returned to his rooms, arrayed himself in oven- 
ing-drors, and sent for his carriage. " You will drive to No. — in the Rue 
de Berry,' - lie said. " There is a mlrie there, and yon can drive directly 
into the courtyard.'' The coachman obeyed, and M. Wilkie realised that 
bis idea was lvally an excellent one. 

As soon as he alighted, the doors were thrown open, and he ascended a 
handsome staircase, heavily carpeted, and adorned with flowers. Two 
liveried footmen were standing at the door of the drawing-room, and one of 
them advanced to relieve Wilkie of his overcoat, but his services were de- 
clined. "I don't wish to go in," said the young man roughly. "I wish 
to speak with Madame dArgelts in private. She is expecting me — inform 
her. Here is my card." 

The servant was hesitating, when Job, suspecting some mystery perhaps, 
approached. ''Take in the gentleman's card," he said, with an air of 
authority ; and, opc-miie; the ueOi.' of a small room on the left hand side of 
the staircase, he invited Wilkie to enter, saying, " If monsieur will be kind 
enough to take a seat, I will summon madame at once." 

.M. Wilkie sank into an arm-chair, considerably overcome. The air of 
luxury that pervaded the entire establishment, the liveried servants, the 
lights and flowers, -1 11 impressed him much more deeply than he would have 
boon willing to confess. And in spite of his affected arrogance, he felt that 
the superb assurance which was the dominant trait in his character was de- 
serting him. In his breast, moreover, in the place where physiologists 
locate the heart, he felt certain extraordinary movements which, strongly 
resembled palpitations. For the first time it occurred to him that this 
woman, whose peace he had come to destroy, was not only the heiress of 
the Count de Chalusse's milk jus, but also his mother, that is to say, the 
good fairy whose protection lead followed him everywhere since he entered 
the world. The thought that he was about to commit an atrocious act 
entered his mind, but he drove it away. It was too late now to drawback, 
or even to reflect. 

Suddenly a door opposite the one by which he had entered opened, and 
Madame d'Argeles appeared on the threshold. She was no longer the 
woman whose anguish and terror had alarmed her guests. During the 
brief moment of respite which fate had granted her, she had summoned all 
her energy and courage, and had mastered her despair. She felt that her 
salvation depended upon her calmness, and she had succeeded in appearing 
calm, haughty, and disdainful — as impassive as if she had been a statue. 
" Was it you, sir, who sent me this card ? " she inquired. 

Greatly disconcerted, !.! Wilkie could only bow and stammer out an 
almost unintelligible answer. " Excuse me ! I am much grieved, upon my 
word ! I disturb yon, 'perhaps — " 

" You are Monsieur Wilkie ! " interrupted. Madame d'Argeles, in atone 
of mingled irony and disdain. 

" Yes," he replied, drawling out the name affectedly, "I am M. 'Wilkie." 
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'' Did you desire to speak with me? " inquired Madame d'Argeles drily. 

" in t'aet — yea. I should like — " 

'•Very well. I will listen to you, although your visit is most in- 
opportune, for I have eighty guests or more in my drawing-room. Still, 
speak ! " 

It was very easy to say "speak," but unfortunately for M. Wilkie he 
could not articulate a syllable. His tongue was as stiff, and as dry, as if it 
had been paralysed. He nervously passed and repassed his fingers between 
his neck and his collar, but although this gave full play to his cravat, his 
words did not leave his throat any more readily. For he had imagined that 
Madame d'Argeles would be like other women he had known, but not at 
all. He found her to be an extremely proud and awe-inspiring creature, 
who, to nsc his own vocabulary, squelched him completely. " I wished to 
say to you," he repeated, " I wished to say to you — " But the words he 
was seeking would not come ; and, so at last, angry with himself, he ex- 
claimed : "Ah ! you know as well as I, why I have come. Do you dare 
to pretend that you don't know ? " 

She looked at him with admirably feigned astonishment, glanced de- 
spairingly at the ceiling, shrugged her shoulders, and replied: "Most 
certainly I don't know — unless indeed it be a wager." 

" A wager ! " M. Wilkie wondered if he were not the victim of some 
practical joke, and if there were not a crowd of listeners hidden somewhere, 
who, after enjoying his discomfiture, would suddenly make their appear- 
ance, holding their sides. This fear restored his presence of mind. 
"Well, then," he replied, huskily, " this is my reason. I know nothing 
respecting my parents. This morning, a man with whom you are well 
acquainted, assured me that I was — your son. I was completely stumied 
at first, but after a while I recovered suilieiently to call here, and found 
that you had gone out." 

He was interrupted by a nervous laugh from Madame d'Argeles. For 
she was heroic enough to laugh, although death was in her heart, and 
although the nails of her clinched hands were embedded deep in her quiver- 
ing flesh. "And you believed him, monsieur ? " she exclaimed. " Iteally 
this is too absurd ! I— your mother ! Why, look at ms — " 

He was doing nothing else, he was watching her with all the powers oi 
penetration he possessed. Madame d'Argeles' laugh had an unnatural ring' 
that awakened his suspicions. All Coralth's recommendations buzzed con- 
fusedly in his ears, and he judged that the moment had come "to do the 
sentimental," as he would have expressed, it. So he lowered his head, and 
in an aggrieved tone, exclaimed : " Ah ! you think it very amusing;, I don't. 
Do you realise how wretched it makes one to live as nt!: .Hy alone as a, leper, 
without a soul to love or care for you? Other young men have a mother, 
sisters, relatives. I have no one ! Ah ! if — But I only have friends 
while my money lasts." He wiped his eyes, dry as they were, with Iris 
handkerchief, and in a still more path- tie tone, resumed: "Not that I 
want for anything ; I receive a very handsome allowance. But when my 
relatives have given me the wherewithal to keep me from starving, they 
imagine their duty is fulfilled. I think this very hard. I didn't come 
into the wo: Id at my own request, did I? I didn't ask to be born. If I 
was such, an annoyance to them when I came into existence, why didn't 
they throw me into the river? Then they would have been well rid of me, 
and I should be out of my misery ! " 

He stopped short, struck ilunih with uiua.xnicut, tor Madame d'Aigeics 
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had thrown herself on her knees at his feet. '' Have mercy ! " she faltered ; 
" Wilkie, ray son, forgive ine ! " Alas ! the unfortunate v. Oman had failed 
in pL'13'ing a part which was too difficult for a mother's heart. " You have 
suffered cruelly, my sou," she continued; "but I — I — Ah! you can't 
conceive the frightful agony it costs a mother to separate from her child ! 
r>ut you were not deserted, Wilkie ; don't say that. Have you not felt my 
love in the air around you ? You forgotten ? Know, then, that for years 
and years I have seen you every day, and that all my thoughts and all 
my hopes are centred in you alone ! Wilkie ! " 

She dragged herself towards him with her hands clasped in an agony of 
supplication, while he recoiled, frightened by this outburst of passion, and 
utter!}" amazed by his easily won victory. The poor woman misunderstood 
this movement. " Oreat God ! " she exclaimed, " he spurns me ; he loathes 
me. Ah ! I knew it would be so. Oh ! why did you come? What in- 
famous wretch sent you here ? Xame him, Wilkie ! Do you understand, 
now, why I concealed myself from you ? I dreaded the day when I should 
blush, before you, before my own son. And yet it was for your sake. 
Death would have been a rest, a welcome release for me. But your breath 
was ebbing away, your poor little arms no longer had strength to clasp me 
round the neck. And then I cried ! 'Perish my soul and body, if only my 
child can be saved ! I believed such a sacrifice permissible in a mother. I 
am punLhed for it as if it were a crime. I thought you would be happy, 
my Wilkie. I said to myself that you, my pride and joy, would move 
freely and proudly far above me and my shame. I accepted ignominy, so 
that your honour might be preserved intact. I knew the horrors of abject 
poverty, and I wished to save my son from it. I would have licked up the 
very mil ::• in your pathway to save you from a stain. I renounced all hope 
for myself, and I consecrated all that was noble and generous in my nature 
to you. Oh ! I will discover the vile coward who sent you here, who be- 
trayed my secret. I will discover him and I will have my revenge ! You 
were never to know this, Wilkie. In parting from you, I took a solemn 
oath never to see you again, and to die without the supreme consolation of 
feeling your lips upon my forehead." 

She could not continue ; sobs choked her utterance. And for more than 
a minute the silence was so profound that one could hear the sound of low 
conversation in the hail outside, the exclamations of the players as they 
greeted each unexpected turn of luck, and occasionally a cry of " Banco ! " 
or "I stake one hundred louis ! " Standing silent and motionless near the 
window, Wilkie gazed with consternation at Madame d'Argeles, his mother, 
who was crouchi-g in the middle of the room with her face hidden in her 
hands, and sobbing as it her heart would break. He would willingly have 
given his third shave in Pompier de Xanterre to have made his escape. 
The strangeness of the scene appalled him. It was not emotion that he felt, 
but an instinctive fear mingled with commiseration. And he was not only 
ill at ease, but he was angry with himself for what he secretly styled his 
weakness. "Women are incomprehensible," he thought. " It would be 
so easy to explain things quietly and properly, but they must always cry 
and have a sort of melodrama." 

Suddenly the sound of footsteps near the door roused him from his stupor. 
He shuddered at the thought that some one might come in. He hated the 
very idea of ridicule. So summoning all his courage he went towards 
Madame d'Argeles, and raising her from the floor, he exclaimed: "Don't 
cry so. You giieve me, upon my word ! Pray get up. Some one is com- 
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ing. Do you hear me? Rome one is coming." Thereupon, as she offered 
no resistance, lie half lerl, half carried her to an arm-chair, into which she 
sank heavily. "Now she is going to faint ! " thought Wilkie, in despair. 
What should he do ? Call fur help? He dared not. However, necessity 
inspired him. He knelt at Madame d'Argeles's feet, and gently said : 
" Come, come, be reasonable ! Why do you give way like this? I don't 
reproach you ! " 

Slowly, with an air of humility which was indescribably touching, she 
took her hands from her face, and for the lirst time raised her tear-stained 
eyes to her son's. " Wilkie," she murmured. 

"Madame!" 

She heaved a deep sigh, and in a half-stifled voice: " 2Fn<lamc ! " she 
repeated. " Will you nut call me mother 1 " 

"Yes, of course — certainly. But — only you know it will take me some 
time to acquire the habit. 1 shall do so, of course : but I shall have to get 
used to it, you know. " 

"True, very true! — but tell mo it is not mere pity that leads you to 
make this promise ? If you should hate me — if you should curse me — how 
should I bear it ! Ah ! when a woman reaches the years of understanding 
one should never cease repeating to her : Take care ! Your son will be 
twenty some day, and you will have to meet his searching gaze. You will 
have to render an account of your honour to him ! ' My Cod ! If women 
thought of this, they would never sin. To be reduced to such a slate of 
abject misery that one dares not lift one's head before one's own son ! 
Alas ! Wilkie, I know only too well that you cannot help despising me," 

" No, indeed. Not at all ! What an idea ! " 

" Tell me that you forgive me ! " 

" I do, upon my word I do." 

Poor woman, her face brightened. She. so longed to believe him ! And 
her son was beside her, so near that she felt his breath upon her cheek. It 
was he indeed. Had they ever been separated ? She almost doubted it, 
she had lived so near him in thought. It was with a sort of ecstasy that 
she looked at him. There was a world of entreaty in her eyes ; they 
seemed to be begging a caress ; she raised her quivering lips to his, but he 
did not observe it. Tor a long time she hesitated, fearing he might spurn 
her ; but at last, yielding to a supreme impulse, she threw her arms around 
his neck, drew him towards her, and pressed him to her heart in a close 
embrace. "My son ! my son !" she repeated ; "to have you with me again, 
after all these years ! " 

Unfortunately, no whirlwind of passion was capable of carrying M. 
Wilkie beyond himself. His emotion was now spent and his mind had re- 
gained its usual indifference. He flattered himself that he was a man of 
mettle — and he remained as cold as ice beneath his mother's kisses. Indeed, 
he barely tolerated them ; and if he did allow her to embrace him, it was 
only because he did not know how to refuse. "Will she never have done?" 
ho thought. " This is a pretty state of things ! I must be very attractive. 
How Costard and Serpillon would laugh if tiny saw me now." Costard and 
Scrpillon were his intimate friends, the co-proprietors of the famous steeple- 
chaser. 

In her rapture, however, Madame d'Argeles did not observe the peculiar 
expression on her son's fa.ee. She had compelled him to take a chair oppo- 
site her, and, with nervous volubility, she continued : " If I don't deny 
myself the happiness of embracing you again, it is because I have not 
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broken <ho vc-w T tool", never to make myself knovui to yon. When I 
entered this room, I was firmly resolved to convince you, no matter how, 
that you had lx en deceived. Ood knows that it \vn« not my fault if I did 
not succeed. There -.re some saeriliees that are above human strength." 

M. Wilkie deigned to smile. "'Oil! yes, I saw your little game," he 
f aid, with a knowing air. " lint I had been well posted, and besides, it is 
not very easy to fool me.'' 

Idadame d'Ar. teles oid not even hear him. "Perhaps destiny is weary 
of afflicting us," she continued; "perhaps a new life is about to begin. 
Through you, Wilkie, I can again be happy. I, who for years have lived 
without even hope. Hut will you have courage to forget ? " 

"What?'' 

She hung her head, and in an almost inaudible voice replied, "The 
past, Wikie." 

J!ut with an air of the greatest indifference, he snapped his fingers, and 
exclaimed: " 2-7oijsen.se ! What is past is past. Such things are soon for- 
gotten. Paris has known many such cases. You are my mother ; I care 
very little for public opinion. I begin by pleasing myself, and I consult 
other people afterwards ; and when they are dissatisfied, I tell them to 
mind their own business.'' 

Die yoo;- w.ca.'in k-tcned t ■ these words with a joy bordering on rapture. 
One iiiijlit ha vj snppo-od that the strangeness of her son's expressions 
would have .surprised her — have enlightened her in regard to his true char- 
acter — but no. She only saw and understood one thing — that he had no 
intention of castine her off. but was indeed ready to devote himself to her. 
"Sly 'iod !" she faltered, "is this really true? Will you allow me to remain 
with you ? Oh, don't reply rashly .' Consider well, before j r ou promise to 
make such a sacrifice. Think how much sorrow and pain it will cost you." 

" I have considered. It is decided — mother." 

She sprang up, wild with hope and enthusiasm. " Then we are saved ! " 
she cried. " Blessed be he who betrayed my secret ! And I doubted your 
courage, my Wilkie ! At last I can escape from this hell ! This very night 
we will fly from this home, without one backward glance. I will never 
set foot in these rooms again — the detested gamblers wdio are sitting here 
shall never see me again. From this moment Lia d'Argcles is dead." 

l-.L Wilkie positively felt like a man who had just fallen from the clouds. 
" What, fly ? " he stammered. " Where shall we go then? " 

" To a country where we are unknown, Wilkie — to a land where you will 
not have to blush for your mother." 

" But—" 

" Trust yourself to me, my son. I know a pleasant village near London 
where wo can find a refuge, Sly connections in England arc such that 
you need not fear the obstacles one generally meets with among foreigners. 
SI. Patterson, who -.nsnagos a large manufacturing establishment, will, I 
know, be happy to be of service to us — but we shall not be indebted to any 
one for long, now that you have resolved to work." 

On hearing these words, IT. Wilkie sprang up in dismay. "Excuse me," 
he said, "I han't understand you. You propose to set me to work in M. 
Patterson's factors' ? "Tell, to tell the truth, that doesn't suit me at all." 

It was impossible to mistake SI. Wiikie's manner, his tone, or gesture. 
They repealed him in his true character. Madame d'Argeles saw her 
terrible mistake at once. The bandage fell from her eyes. She had taken 
her dreams for realities, and the desires of her own heart for those of her 
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son. She rose, trembling with sorrow and with indig'iafion. "Wilkie ' " she 
exclaimed, '• Wilkie, wretched hoy ! what did you dare to hope ? " 

And, -without giving him time to reply, she continued: " TIkh it was 
only idle curiosity tli.it brought you here. Von whin d to know the source 
of the money which you spend hke water. Very w 11, ywi may see. for 
yourself. This is a gambling In. use ; one of those e-tablishmcnt^ frequented 
by distinguislted personages, which the police ignore, or which they cannot 
suppress. The hubhub you hear is made by the players. Men are ruined 
here. Some poor wretches have blown their brains out on leading the 
house ; others have parted with the last vestige of honour here. And the 
business pays me weil. One louis out of every hundred that change hands 
falls to my share. This is the source of your wealth, my son." 

This anger, which succeeded such deep grief — this outburst of disdain, 
following such abject humility — considerably astonished M. Wilkie. 
"Allow me to ask — " he began. 

But he was not allowed a hearing. "Fool!" continued Madame d'Ar- 
geles, "did nothing warn you that in coming here yon would deprive 
yourself forever of the income you received ? Dill no inward voice tell you 
that all would bo changed when you compelled me, Li a d'Argeles, to say. 
'Well, yes. it is true; you are my son?' 80 long as you did not know 
who and what I was, I had a mother's right to watch over you. I could 
help you without disgracing you, without despising you. But now that 
you know ine, and know what I am, I can do nothing more for you — 
nothing ! I would rather let yon starve than succour you, for I would 
rather see you dead than dishonoured by my money." 

"But—" 

"What! would you still consent to receive the allowance I have made 
you, even if I consented to continue it ? " 

Had a viper raised its head in M. Wilkie's path he would not have re- 
coiled more quickly. "Never!" he exclaimed. "Ah, no! What do 
you take me for ? " 

This repugnance was sincere ; there could be no doubt of that, and it 
seemed to give Madame d'Argeles a ray of hope. " I have misjudged 
him," she thought. " Poor Wilkie ! Evil advice has led him astray ; but 
he is not bad at heart. In that wise, my poor ck.ild," she said aloud, " you 
must see that a new life is about to commence for you. What do you 
intend to do ? How will you gain a livelihood? i'cople must have food, 
and clothes, and a roof to shelter them. These things cost money. And 
where will you obtain it — you who rebel at the very word work ? Ah ! 
if I had only listened to M. Patterson. lie was not blind like myself. 
He was always telling me that I was spoiling you, end ruining your future 
by giving you so much money. Do you know that you have spent more 
than iifty thousand francs during the past two years ? How hare you 
squandered them ? Have you been to the law-school a dozen times? No. 
But you can be seen at the races, at the opera, in the fashionable 
restaurants, and at every place of amusement where a young man can 
squander money. And who are your associates ? Dissipated and heartless 
idlers, grooms, gamblers, and abandoned women.'' 

A sneer from M. Wilkie interrupted bias To think that any one should 
dare to attack his friends, Ids tastes, and his pleasures. Much a thine was 
not to be tot rated. "This is astonishing — astonishing, upon my word !" 
said he. "You moralizing ! that's really too good ! I should like a few 
minutes to laugh ; it is too ridiculous !" 
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Was he really conscious of the cruelty of his ironical words ? The blow 
was so terrible that Madame d'Argeles staggered beneath it. She was 
prepared for anything and everything except this insult from her son. 
Still, she accepted it without rebellion, although it was in a tone of heart- 
broken anguish that she replied : " Perhaps I have no right to tell you the 
truth. I hope the future will provie that I am wrong. However, you are 
without resources, and you have no profession. Pray Heaven that you 
may never know what it is to be hungry and to have no bread.'' 

For some time already the ingenious young man had shown unmistakeable 
signs of impatience. This gloomy prediction irritated him beyond en- 
durance. 

"All this is empty talk,' he interrupted. " I don't mean to work, for 
it's not at all in my line. Still, I don't expect to want for anything ! 
That's plain enough, I hope." 

Madame d'Argeles did not wince. " What do you mean to do then ? " 
she asked, coldly. ' ' I don't understand you. "' 

He shrugged his shoulders impatiently. " Are we to keep up this farce 
for ever?" he petulantly exclaimed. "It doesn't take with me. You 
know what I mean as well as I do. Why do you talk to me about dying 
of starvation ? What about the fortune ? " 

" What fortune ? " 

"Eh? why, my uncle's, of course! Your brother's, the Count de 
Chalusse." 

Now M. Wilkie's visit, manner, assurance, wheedling, and contradictions 
were all explained. That maternal confidence which is so strong in 
the hearts of mothers vanished from Madame d'Argeles' for ever. The 
depths of selfishness and cunning she discerned in Wilkie's mind appalled 
her. She now understood why he had declared himself read}' to brave 
public opinion — why he had proved willing to accept his share of the past 
ignominy. It was not his mother's, but the Count de Chalusse's estate that 
he claimed. " Ah ! so you've heard of that," she said, in a tone of bitter 
irony. And then, remembering M. Isidore Fortunat, she asked : " Some 
one has sold you this valuable secret. How much have you promised to 
pay him in case of success ? " 

Although Wilkie prided himself on being very clever, he did not pretend' 
to be a diplomatist, and, indeed, he was greatly disconcerted by this 
question ; still, recovering himself, he replied : " It doesn't matter how T 
obtained the information — whether I paid for it, or whether it cost me 
nothing — but I know that you are a Chalusse, and that you are the heiress 
of the count's property, which is valued at eight or ten millions of francs. 
Do you deny it ? " 

Madame d'Argeles sadly shook her head. '•' I deny nothing," she replied, 
' ' but I am about to tell you something which will destroy all your plans 
and extinguish your hopes. I am resolved, understand, and my resolution 
is irrevocable, never to assert my rights. To receive this fortune, I should 
be obliged to confess that Lia d'Argeles is a Chalusse — and that is a confes- 
sion which no consideration whatever will wring from me." 

She imagined that this declaration would silence and discomfit Wilkie, 
but she was mistaken. If he had been obliged to depend upon himself he 
would perhaps have been conquered by it ; but he was armed with weapons 
which had been furnished by the cunning viscount. So he shrugged his 
shoulders, and coolly replied : "In that case we should remain poor, and 
the government would take possession of our millions. One moment. I 
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have something to say in this matter. \ ou may renounce your claim, but I 
shall nut renounce mine. I am your son, and I shall claim the property." 

" Even if I entreated you on my knees not to do so '( " 

"Yes." 

Madame d'Argeles eyes hashed. " Very well. I will show you that 
this estate can never be yours. By what right will you lay claim to it ? 
Because you are my son ? But I will deny that you are. 1 will declare 
upon oath that you are nothing to me, and that I don't even know you.'' 

But even this did not daunt Wilkie. tie drew from his pocket a scrap 
of paper, and nourishing it triumphantly, he exclaimed : " It would be 
extremely cruel on your part to deny me, but I foresaw such a contingency, 
and here is my answer, copied from the civil code : 'Article 341. Inquiry 
as to maternity allowed, &c, &c.' " 

What the exact bearing of Wilkio's threat might be Madame d'Argeles 
did not know. But she felt that this Article 341 would no doubt destroy 
her last hope : for the person who had chosen this weapon from the code 
to place it in "Wilkio's hand must have chosen it carefully. She understood 
the situation perfectly. With her experience of life, she could not fail to 
understand the. despicable part Wilkie was playing. And though it was 
not her son who had conceived this odious plot, it was more than enough 
to know that he had consented to carry it into execution. Should she try 
to persuade Wilkie to abandon this shameful scheme? She might have 
done so if she had not been so horrified by the utfor want of principle 
which she had discovered in his character. But, under the circumstances, 
she realised that any effort in this direction would prove unavailing. So 
it was purely from a sense of duty and to prevent her conscience from re- 
proaching her that she exclaimed: " So you will apply to the courts in 
order to constrain me to acknowledge you as my son ? " 

" If you are not reasonable — " 

" That is to say, you care nothing for the scandal that will be created by 
such a course. In order to prove yourself a member of the Chalusse family 
you will begin by disgracing the name and dragging it through the mire." 

Wilkie had no wish, to prolong this discus-ion. So much talk about an 
affair, which, in his opinion, at least, was an extremely simple one, seemed 
to him utterly ridiculous, ami irritated him beyond endurance. " It 
strikes me this is much ado about nothing," he remarked. "One would 
suppose, to hear you talk, that yon were the greatest criminal in the world. 
Goodness is all very well in its way, out there is such a thing as having too 
much of it ! Break loose from this life to-morrow, assume your rightful 
name, install yourself at the Hotel de Uhalusse, and in a week from now no 
one will remember that you were once known as Lia d'Aigclts. I wager 
one hundred louis on it. Why, if people attempted to rake up the past life 
of their acquaintance'-!, they should have far too much to do. Folks do not 
trouble themselves as to whether a person has done this or that; the 
essential thing is to have plenty of money. And if any fool speaks slight- 
ingly of you, you can reply : I have an income of live hundred thousand 
francs.' ami he'll say no mere.'' 

Madame Argelcs li-heaed, speechless witii horror and disgust. Was it 
really her son who was .speaking' in this style, and to her of all people in the 
world t M. 'Wilkie mrmndcioiood he- silence. Ke had an excellent 
opinion of himself, but he was? rather .surprised at the effect of his 
elo.j.e ,,,., <* p..,,i,l(. Si pi,, tiled of vegetating, and having only one name," 
he continued. " I want to bo en the move. Even with the small allow- 
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ance I've had, 1 have gained a very -nod position in society ; and if I had 
pleni\ of money i should be the most stylish man in_ Paris, i he count's 
estate* belongs to me, and so I must have it — in fact, I will have it. So be- 
lieve me when I tell you that it will be much better for you if you acknow- 
ledge me without any/ rass ! Xow, will you do so? Xo ? Once, twice, 
three times ? Is it still no? Very well then; to-morrow, then, you may 
expect an official notice. I wish you good-evening'." 

He bowed ; he was really going, for his hand Mas already on the door- 
knob. But Madame d'Aigeb. 3 detained him with a gesture. " One word 
move," she -.aid, in a voice hoarse with emotion. 

lie scarcely deigned to come back, and he made no attempt to conceal 
las imputf nee. '• "Well, what is it? " he asked, hastily. 

" 1 wish to give you a bit of parting advice. The court will undoubtedly 
decide in your favour ; I shall be placed in possession of my brother's 
estate ; but neither you nor I will have the disposal of these millions." 

"Why ?" 

•• ilecause, though this fortune belongs to me, the control of it belongs to 
your father." 

M. Wilkie was thunderstruck. "To my father?" he exclaimed. 
'■ Ilupossilde ! " 

"it is so, howe's er ; and you would not have been ignorant of the fact, 
it your greed fur money had not made you forget to question me. You be- 
lieve vouiself an illegitimate child. Wilkie, you are mistaken, You are 
in v legitimate child. I am a married woman — " 

''jJah:" 

•'And ljiy ii-isb md — your father — is not dead. If he is not here iiov, , 
threatening ear safety, it is because I have succeeded in eluding him. Ha 
lost all tiace of Us eighteen years ago. Since then he has been constantly 
stiiving to discover Us, but in vain. He is scill watching, you may be sure 
of that trad as soon as there is any talk of a law-suit respecting the 
C halusse property, you will see him appear, armed with his rights, hie is 
the head of the family — your in ster and mine. Ah ! this seems to disturb 
you. You will find him full of insatiable greed for wealth, a greed which 
has been v. hi tted by twenty years' waiting. You may yet see the day 
when you will i\ _ret the paltry twenty thousand flames a year formerly 
given you by your poor mother." 

\\ ilkie's Acs was whiter than his shirt. -'You are deceiving me," he 
stammered. 

"To-morrow I will >hew you my inaaiage certificate." 

' ' Why not this evening ? " 

" Because it is io.kcd up in a room which is now full of people." 

'' And what was my father's name ? 

"Arthur Gordon — he is an American." 

"• Then my iu.me is A iihie word on ? " 
-l e>. 

" And — is mv f.Ac.a riA ? " he inquired. 

"Xo." 

" What do a, he do?'' 

" flverythmt that a m m can do when he has a taste for luxury and a 
horror for woi k." 

This reply was so explicit in its brevity, ami implied so many teiribh' 
accusations, that Wilkie was dismayed. "The devil: "he exclaimed, 
" and where does he live .' 
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" He lives at Baden or Homburg in the summer; in Paris or at Monaco 
in the winter." 

"Oh ! oh ! oil ! " ejaculated Wilkie, in three different tones. He knew 
what he had to expect from such a father as that. Anger now followed 
stupor — one of those terrible, white rages which stir the bile and not the 
blood. He saw his hopes and his cherished visions fade. Luxury and 
notoriety, high -stepping horses, yellow-haired mistresses, all vanished. He 
pictured himself reduced to a mere pittance, and held in check and 
domineered over by a brutal father. "Ah ! I understand your game," he 
hissed through his set teeth. "If you would only quietly assert your 
rights, everything could be arranged privately, and I should have time to 
put the property out of my father's reach before he could claim it. Instead 
of doing that — as you hate me — you compel me to make the affair public, 
so that my father will hear of it and defraud me of everything. But you 
won't play this trick on me. You are going to write at once, and make 
known your claim to your brother's estate." 

"No." 

"Ah ! you won't? You refuse — " He approached threateningly, and 
caught hold of her arm. " Take care ! " he vociferated ; " take care ! Do 
not infuriate me beyond endurance — •" 

As cold and rigid as marble, Madame d'Argeles faced him with the un- 
daunted glance of a martyr whose spirit no violence can subdue. " You will 
obtain nothing from me," she said, firmly ; "nothing, nothing, nothing ! " 

Maddened with rage and disappointment, M. Wilkie dared to lift his 
hand as if about to strike her. But at this moment the door was flung 
open, and a man sprang upon him. It was Baron Trigault. 

Like the other guests, the baron had seen tiic terrible effect produced 
upon Madame d'Argeles by a simple visiting card. But he had this advantage 
over the others : he thought he could divine and explain the reason of this 
sudden, seemingly incomprehensible terror. "The poor woman has been 
betrayed," he thought; " her son is here ! " Still, while the other players 
crowded around their hostess, he did not leave the card table, fie was 
sitting opposite M. de Coralth, aud he had seen the dashing viscount start 
and change colour. His suspicions were instantly aroused, and he wished 
to verify them. He therefore pretended to be more than ever absorbed in 
the cards, and swore lustily at the deserters who had broken up the game. 
" Come back, gentlemen, come back," he cried, angrily. " We are wasting 
precious time. While you have been trifling there, I might have gained — 
or lost — a hundred louis." 

He was nevertheless greatly alarmed, and the prolonged absence of 
Madame d'Argclcs increased his fears each moment. At the end of an hour 
he could restrain himself no longer. So taking advantage of a heavy loss, 
he rose from the table, swearing that the beastly turmoil of a few moments 
before had changed the luck. Then passing into the adjoining drawing- 
room, he managed to make his escape unobserved. " Where is madame ? " 
he inquired of the first servant he met, 

"In the little sitting-room." 

"Alone?" 

"No ; a young gentleman is with her." 

The baron no lunger doubted the correctness of his conjectures, and his 
disquietude increased. Quickly, and as if he had been in his own house, he 
hastened to the door of the little sitting-room and listened. At that mo- 
ment v:> •• was imparting a truly frightful iutooaiion to M. Wilkie's voice. 
VOL. II U 
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The baron really felt a:armed. He scooped, applied his eve to tie- key- 
hole, and seeing M. 'W ilkie with his hand ap'if te-b ce curst or-en the door anil 
went in. He arrived only past in rime re fell V» ilkie ro the door, and save 
Madame d Arrets from that most terrible of humiliatims : rhe degrc-iaricn 
of beiur struek ■■ yherowu sen, "Ah. yen rasm.' erred, tue wort ay baron. 

you? your mother? Yea try to strike yc-^ mother, when yon -ought to 

As livid as if his blood had been suddenly turned to gall — with cguivermg 

to his feet, at the same time Tabbing his left elbow which had struck against 
the corner of a piece of fnrraitarre. on his fill. " scoundrel Yea brutal 
scoundrel!" he gr:w .ed, ferociously. Ana then, retreating a seer: "Who 
give yoa peomiedm to :ome in here ? " he added.. " ~?~~... are yon-? By 
what right do y :a meddle with my anairs ? '" 

"By the right mat every arrest man p:s_-es-es to caastise a cowardly 



M. Wilkie shook his rest at the baron. --You ere a coward yourself." 
he retcrce d. -i Yen had better learn who yen are talking to '. You mast 

The word he nttered was so vile that r; man could fail to resent it. mnch- 

purple as if he were stricken with apoplexy, end sack furious rare _'eamel 
in his eyes that Madame d'Argel.s was frig.. tened. She feared she shcnld - 
see her son fcntchered before her very eves, and she extended her arms a; 
if to protect him. ■'• Jaccmesr' she said ieseeehhculy. ■• Jar-ires . " 

This was the name which was idekbly impressed apon Vrhioce's memory 
— the name he had heard when he was bat a .kilci. Jaeiais — mar was the 
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rooms where he had remrined only a few days. Ee understood, or _»t 

with a laagh tart wees at once both ferocious and i boric. " a.cs is very 
rine — monsieur is the lover. He has the say here — he — " 

He did not have time to nnish his sentenee. for qnLk as tuougmr the 
baron caught him. by the cellar, lifted rdrn froat the greener w-ru nrre-sast- 
ible strength, and dang him en his knees at rdalauoe d' Armeies' feet, ex- 
claiming: ^Ask her parden. yen vile wretch! Ask her pardon or — ' 
"Or" meant the baron's clinched d=t desocnaixg lake a s.c .re-hammer on 
M. VTiikie's head. 

The worthy yorth was frightened— so terri Ay frightened that a is teeth 
chattered. " Pardon ! " he faltered. 

■■ Lender — speak up better than that. Year mother must answer yon '. 

Alas ! the poor woman could no longer hear, dhe had euanreb s: marea 
during the past hour that her strength was exhausted, and she had fallen 
back in her arm-chair in a deep swoon. Tae baron waited for a memento 
an 1 seeing that her eyes remained obstinately close 5. he excuirrou : " This, 
is your work, wretch ! " 

And lifting him again, as easily as if he ha 1 been a child, he set hirn on 
his feet, saying in a calmer tone, but in one that admitted of no reply: 
"Arrange year clothes and zo." 

This advice was not urmeoessarv. Baron Trigaxit had a powerful hand : 
a-i M. Wiikie's attire iris decile ilv the worse for the e_.oeu_:<.r. He had 
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lost his ci'av;].'-, !i Irs shot-front w-u crumpled and ton), and his waistcoat — 
one of Hi"''/; that onen to the waist and are fastened by a single button — 
hum.; down hi the mfct dcjeetcM nuniii'.-.L'. He obeyed the baron's order 
without a word, but not without considerable difficulty, for his hands 
trembled like-, a !• af. When lie had finished, the baron exclaimed: "Xow 
be oif; and never -■:.£ foot here again -un<l'-Tst:.ind me — never set foot here 
again, never ! " 

M. W'ilkie made no reply until he reached the door leading into the hall. 
But when he had opened it, he suddenly regained his powers of speech. 
"I'm not afraid of you," he cried, with frantic violence. "You have taken 
ad van; ago of your superior strength — you are a coward. But this shall not 
end la ;-.". X o ! — you .".hall answer for it. I shall find your address, and 
to-morrow you will receive a visit from my friends M. t'o,tard and M. Ser- 
piilon. I am the insulted party — and I choose swords ! " 

A frightful oath from the baron somewhat hastened il. Wilkie's exit. 
lie went out into the hall, and holding the door opjen, in a way that would 
enable him to close it at the shortest notice, he shouted back, so as to be 
heard by all the servants: " V T es ; I will have satisfaction. I will not 
stand such treatment. Is it any fault of mine that Madame d'Argeles is a 
(Jhalns-e, and that she wishes to defraud me of my fortune. To-morrow, I 
call you all to witness, there will be a lawyer here. You don't frighten 
inc. i .'ere is my card ! " And actually, before he closed the door, he threw 
one of liis cards into the middle of the room. 

The baron did not trouble himself to pick it up ; his attention was de- 
voted to Madame d'Argeles. She was lying back in her arm-chair, white, 
motionless and rigid, to all appearance dead. What should the baron do? 
if', did not wish to call the servants ; they had heard too much already — 
but he had almost decided, to do so, when his eyes fell upon a tiny aqua- 
liiui), in a, corner of the room, lie dipped his handkerchief in it ; and al- 
ternately bathed Jdadamc d'Argeles' temples and chafed her hands. It was 
not long before the cold water revived iier. She trembled, a convulsive 
shudder shoo!: her from head to foot, and at last she opened her cja-s, mur- 
muring : " Yi'iikio ! " 

" I have sent him away," replied the baron. 

Boor woman ! with returning life came the consciousness of the terrible 
reality, "lie is my son !" she moaned, "my son, my Wilkie !" Then 
with a des] -airing gesture she pressed her hands to her forehead as if to 
oiln. its throbbings. " And I believed that my sin was expiated," she pur- 
sued. " 1 thought I hid been sufficiently punished. Fool that I was ! 
This is my chastisement, .lacriues. Ah! women like me have no right to 
be inoihers ( " 

A burning tear coursed down the baron's cheek ; but he concealed his 
emotion as well as he could, and said, in a tone of assumed gaiety: 
" Nom:ou! " ! Wdkir is young he will mend his ways! We were all 
i idie.ulous when we were twenty. We have all caused our mothers many 
auxin, ,s ni'dit". 'lime will set everything to rights, and put some ballast 
in ihi: \oune' made; ]A boons. Besides, your Iriend Patterson doesn't 
seem 10 me ipiile hen Irem blame. In knowledge of books, he may have 
been unequalled ; but as a guardian for youth, he must have been the worst 
of hols. After to opine; your son on a short, allowance for years, he suddenly 
gorge-i him wilt oat-' or I should say, money — lets him loose; and then 
seems in-prised bee:. u^e the boy is guilty of acts of folly. It would be a 
miracle j| | h . uvn- not. So lake courage, audhopoio, 1 he best, my dear Lia. " 
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She shook her head despondently. "Do you suppo-e that my heart hasn't 
pleaded for him ? " she said. " I am his mother ; I can never cease to love 
him, whatever he may do. Even now I am ready to give a drop of blood 
for each tear I can save him. But I am not blind ; I have read his nature. 
Wilkie has no heart.'' 

"Ah ! my dear friend, how do you know what shameful advice he may 
have received before coming to you ? " 

Madame d'Argeks half rose, and said, in an agitated voice: "What! 
you tiy to make me believe that? Advice ! ' Then he must have found a 
man who said to him : Go to the house of this unfortunate woman who 
gave you birth, and order her to publish her dishonour and yours. If she 
refuses, insult and beat her ! : You know, even better than I, baron, that 
this is impossible. In the vilest natures, and when every other honourable 
feeling lias been lost, love for one's mother survives. Even convicts deprive 
themselves of their wine, and sell their rations, in order to send a trifle now 
and then to their mothers — while he — " 

She paused, not because she shrunk from what she was about to say, 
but because she was exhausted and out of breath. She rested for a moment, 
and then resumed in a calmer tone : "Besides, the person who sent him 
here had couns'.lled coolness and prudence. I discovered this at once. It 
was only towards the close of the interview, and after an unexpected re- 
velation from me, that he lost all control over himself. The thought that 
he would lose my brother's millions crazed him. Oh ! that fatal and ac- 
cursed money ! Wilkie's adviser wished him to employ legal means to 
obtain an acknowledgment of his parentage ; and he had copied from the 
Code a clause which is applicable to this case. By this one circumstance I 
am convinced that his adviser is a man of experience in such matters — in 
other words, the business agent — " 

" \Yhat business a^ent ? " inquired the baron. 

" The person who called here the other day, M. Isidore Fortunat. Ah ! 
why didn t I not bribe him to hold his peace ? " 

The baron had entirely forgotten the existence of Victor Chupin s honour- 
able employer. " You are mistaken, Lia," he replied. "M. Fortunat has 
had no hand in this." 

" Then who could have betrayed my secret? " 

"Why, your former ally, the rascal for whose sake you allowed Pascal 
Ferailleur to be sacrificed — the Viscount de Coralth! " 

The bare supposition of such treachery on the viscount's part brought a 
flush of indignant anger to Madame dArgeles' cheek. " Ah ! If I thought 
that ! " she exclaimed. And then, remembering what reasons the baron had 
for hating M. de Coralth, she murmured : " Xo ! Your animosity mis- 
leads you— he wouldn't dare ! " 

The baron read her thoughts. '' So you are persuaded that it is personal 
vengeance that I am pursuing? " said lie. "'You think that fear of ridicule 
and public odium prevents me from striking M. de Coralth in my own name, 
and that I am endeavouring to find some other excuse to crush him. This 
might have been so once ; but it is not the case now. When I promised M. 
Ferailleur to do all in my power to save the young girl he loves, Madem- 
oiselle Marguerite, my wife's daughter, I renounced all thought of self, all 
my former plans. And why should you doubt Coralth s treachery ? You, 
yourself, promised me to unmask him. If he has betrayed you, my poor 
Lia, he has only been a little in advance of you.'' 

She hung her head and made no reply. She had forgotten this. 
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" Besides," continued the baron, " yon ought to know that when I make 
such a statement I have some better foundation for it than mere conjecture. 
It was to some purpose that I watched M. do Coralth during your absence. 
When the servant handed you that card he turned extremely pale. Why ? 
Because lie knew whose card it was. After you left the room his hands 
trembled like leaves, and his mind was no longer occupied with the game. He 
— who is usually such a cautious player — risked his money recklessly. When 
the cards came to him he did still worse ; and though luck favoured him, 
he made the strangest blunders, and lost. His agitation and preoccupation 
were so marked as to attract attention : and one acquaintance laughingly 
inquired if he were ill, while another jestingly remarked that he had dined 
and wined a little too much. The traitor was evidently on coals of fire. I 
could see the perspiration on his forehead, and each time the door opened 
or shut, he changed colour, as if he expected to see you and Wilkie enter. 
A dozen times I surprised him listening eagerly, as if by dint of attention, 
or by the magnetic force of his will, he hoped to hear what you and your son 
were saying. With a single word I could have wrung a confession from 
him." 

This explanation was so plausible that Madame d'Argeles felt half con- 
vinced. " Ah ! if you had only spoken that word ! " she murmured. The 
baron smiled a crafty and malicious smile, which would have chilled M. de 
Coralth's very blood if he had chanced to see it. •' I am not so stupid ! " 
he replied. "We mustn't frighten the fish till we are quite ready. Our 
net is the Chalusse estate, and Coralth and Valorsay will enter it of their 
own accord. It is not my plan, but M. Ferailleur's. There's a man for 
you ! and if Mademoiselle Marguerite is worthy of him they will make a 
noble pair. Without suspecting it, your son has perhaps rendered us an 
important service this evening — " 

"Alas ! " faltered Madame d'Argeles, " I am none the less ruined — the 
name of Chalusse is none the less dishonoured ! " 

She wanted to return to the drawing-room ; but she was compelled to re- 
linquish this idea. The expression of her face betrayed too plainly the ter- 
rible ordeal she had passed through. The servants had heard M. AVilkie's 
parting words ; and news of this sort flies about with the rapidity of light- 
ning. That very night, indeed, it was currently reported at the clubs that 
there would be no more card-playing at the D'Argeles establishment, as that 
lady was a Chalusse, and consequently the aunt of the beautiful young 
girl whom M. and Madame de Fondege had taken under their protection. 



VIII. 

Untsxal strength of character, unbounded confidence in one's own energy, 
with thorough contempt of danger, and an invincible determination to 
triumph or perish, are all required of the person who, like Mademoiselle 
Marguerite, intrusts herself to the care of strangers — worse yet, to the care 
of actual enemies. It is no small matter to place yourself in the power of 
smooth-tongued hypocrites and impostors, who are anxious for your ruin, 
and whom you know to be capable of anything. And the task is a mighty 
one — to brave unknown dangers, perilous seductions, perfidious counsels, 
and perhaps even violence, at the same time retaining a calm eye and 
smiling lips. Yet such was the heroism that Marguerite, although scarcely 
twenty, displayed when she left the Hotel de Chalusse to accept the 
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hospitality of the Fondege family. And, to crown, all, she took Madame 
L£on with her — Madame Leon, whom she knew to be the Marquis de 
Yalorsay's spy. 

But, brave as she was, when the moment of departure came her heart 
"Imost failed her. There was despair in the parting glance she cast upon 
the princely mansion and the familiar faces of the servants. And there was 
no one to encourage or sustain her. Ah, yes ! standing at a window on 
the second floor, with his forehead pressed close against the pane of glass, 
she saw the only friend she had in the world — the old magistrate who had 
defended, encouraged, and sustained her — the man who had promised her 
his assistance and advice, and prophesied ultimate success. 

" Shall I be a coward ? " she thought ; "shall I be unworthy of Pascal?" 
And she resolutelv entered the carriage, mentally exclaiming : " The die is 
cast ! " 

The General insisted that she should take a place beside Madame de 
Fondege on the back seat ; whilst he found a place next to Madame Leon 
on the seat facing them. The drive was a silent and tedious one. The night 
was coming on ; it was a time when all Paris was on the move, and the 
carriage was delayed at eash street corner by a crowd of passing vehicles. 
The conversation was solely kept alive by the exertions of Madame de 
Fondege, whose shrill voice rose above the rumble of the wheels, as she 
chronicled the virtues of the late Count de Chalusse, and congratulated 
Mademoiselle Marguerite on the wisdom of her decision. Her remarks 
were of a commonplace description, and yet each word she uttered evinced 
intense satisfaction, almost delight, as if she had won some unexpected 
victory. Occasionally, the General leaned from the carriage window to see 
if the vehicle laden with Mademoiselle Marguerite's trunks was following 
them, but he said nothing. 

At last they reached his resilience in the Rue Pigalle. He alighted first, 
offered his hand successively to his wife, Mademoiselle Marguerite, and 
Madame Leon, and motioned the coachman to drive away. 

But the man did not stir. "Pardon — excuse me, monsieur," he said, 
" but my employers bade — requested me — " 

"What?" 

" To ask you — you know, for the fare — thirty-five francs — not counting 
the little gratuity." 

"Very well ! — I will pay you to-morrow." 

"Excuse me, monsieur; but if it is all the same to you, would you do so 
this evening ? My employer said that the bill had been standing a long 
time already." 

" What, scoundrel ! " 

But Madame de Fondege, who was on the point of entering the house, 
suddenly stepped back, and drawing out her pocket-book exclaimed : 
" That's enough ! Here are thirty-five francs." 

The man went to his carriage lamp to count the money, and seeing that 
he had the exact amount: — " And my gratuity ? " he asked. 

"I give none to insolent people," replied the General. 

"You should takeacabif you haven't money enough to payfor coaches," 
replied the driver with an oath. " I'll be even with you yet." 

Marguerite heard no more, for Madame de Fondege caught her by the 
arm and hurried her up the staircase, saying: "Quick ! we must make 
haste. Your baggage is here already, and we must see if the rooms I in- 
tended for you — for you and your companion — suit you." 
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When .Marguerite revelled the second floor, Madame de .Fondege hunted 
in her pocket for her latch-key. Rot finding it, she rang. A tall man- 
servant of impudent appeanince and airayed in a glaring livery opened the 
door, carrying an old battered iron candlestick, in which a day scrap of 
caudle was glaring a?id dickering. 'What!" exclaimed .. :adame de 
Fondege, l; the reception room not lighted yet '! This is scandalous ! What 
have you been doing in my absence? Come, make baste. Limit the lamp. 
Tell the cook that i nave some guests to diae with me. Call my maid. 
See that M. Gustavo's room is in order. Go down and see if the General 
doesn't need your assistance about the baggage." 

Finding it difficult to choose between so many contradictory orders, the 
servant did not choose at all. He placed his rusty candlestick on one of 
the side-tables in the recept'on-room, and gravely, without saying a single 
word, went out into the passage leading to the IM.oWii. " jWariste ! " 
cried Madame de Fondege, crimson with auger, "Fvariste, you insolent 
fellow !'' 

As he deigned no reply, she rushed out in pursuit of him. And soon the 
sound of a violent altercation aaose; ooe servant lavishing insults upon has 
mistress, and she unable to find any response, save, "I dismiss! you ; you 
are an insolent seam;' — I dismiss you." 

Madame Leon, who was standing near Mademoiselle Marguerite in the 
reception-room, seemed greatly amused, "This is. a aiacage ! ouseho'd," 
said she. " A fine beginning, upos my woid." 

But the v/orihy house!: eepar was the last aerson on earth to whom 
Mademoiselle Marguerite wisned to reveal her thoughts. ''Hush, Leon,'' 
she replied. ''We are the cause of all 'his dktrr; ease, and I am ''.any 
sorry for it." 

The retort that rose to the hoescMeper's lips v/as checked by the retuau 
of Madame de Fondege, follov 
pert manner, and v/ho curried a lighted caudle in her hand. 

"How can I apologize, madams," organ Maciemoisoiie Marguerite, " for 
all the trouble I am giving you ?" 

"Ah ! my dear child, I've never been so haony. Come, come, and ,ao 
your room." And while they crossed several scanliM-furnished apartment:;, 
Malame de Fondege continue 1 : " It is I who ought to apologize to you. 
I fear yon will pine for the splendours of the Hotel do Che msec. We are 
not millionaires like your : can father. We have why modest oomaerisoe, 
no more, Lut here we are ! " 

The maid had opened a door, and. Mademoiselle Marguerite entered a 
cod-siaed room lighted, by two windows, hung with soiled wall paper, and 
adorned 'villi chintz curtains, from which the sun had extracted most oi tho 
colouring. Everything was in disorder hue, and, in fact, the whole r..,m 
was oariemely dirty. " Tho bed ves not made, tho var hsfand was dirty, 
some woollen stockings were haagm e over the, side ->i the rumpled bed, and 
on t!,e mantel-shelf stood an aacient clock. ;m empty beer bottle, and some 
glass,.,;. Oil the iioor, on the furniture, in '.be coiners, everywhere in feet, 
stumps of el mis were, scattered m proh.eioa, a it th ,v had positively reined 
down. 

" What ! " gasped Madame do Fomlege, 'jou haven't put this room in 
order, .'Justine ? " 

'Mod cd, m.idaine, I haven't had time. 

" liut it's more than a mossth since M. Gustavo sleot hero '( " 

" ,i e.ie,, a- ii.ii, m ■ .•.■10 i- oa et ;amcma. i-.-t , nave been very much 
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hurried this last month, having to do all the washing and ironing since the 
laundress — " 

"That's sufficient," interrupted Madame de Fondege. And turning to 
Marguerite, she said : "You will, I am sure, excuse this disorder, my dear 
child. By this time to-morrow the room shall be transformed into one of 
those dainty nests of muslin and flowers which young girls delight in." 

Connected with this apartment, which was known to the household as the 
lieutenant's room, there was a much smaller chamber lighted only by a 
single window, and originally intended for a dressing-room. It had two 
doors, one of them communicating -with Marguerite's room, and the other 
with the passage ; and it was now offered to Madame Leon, who on com- 
paring these quarters with the spacious suite of rooms she had occupied at 
the Hotel de Chalusse, had considerable difficulty in repressing a grimace. 
Still she did not hesitate nor even murmur. M. de Yalorsay's orders bound 
her to Marguerite, and she deemed it fortunate that she was allowed to 
follow her. And whether the marquis succeeded or not, he had promised 
her a sufficiently liberal reward to compensate for all personal discomfort. 
So, in the sweetest of voices, and with a feigned humility of manner, she 
declared this little room to be even much too good for a poor widow whose 
misfortunes had compelled her to abdicate her position in society. 

The attentions which M. and Madame de Fondege shewed her contributed 
not a little to her resignation. Without knowing exactly what the General 
and his wife expected from Mademoiselle Marguerite, she was shrewd 
enough to divine that they hoped to gain some important advantage. Xow 
her ''dear child" had declared her to be a trusted friend, who was indis- 
pensable to her existence and comfort. '•' So these people will pay assiduous 
court to me," she thought. And being quite read}- to play a double 
part as the spy of the Marquis de Yalorsay, and the Fondege family, and 
quite willing to espouse the hitter's cause should that prove to be the more 
remunerative course, she saw a long series of polite attentions and gifts 
before her. 

That very evening her prophecies were realized ; and she received a proof 
of consideration which positively delighted her. It was decided that she 
should take her meals at the family table, a thing which had never happened 
at the Hotel de Chalusse. Mademoiselle Marguerite raised a few objections, 
which Madame L6on answered with a venomous look, but Madame de 
Fondege insisted upon the arrangement, not understanding, she said, 
graciously, why they need deprive themselves of the society of such an 
agreeable and distinguished person. Madame L£on in no wise doubted but 
this favour was due to her merit alone, but Mademoiselle Marguerite, who 
was more discerning, saw that their hostess was really furious at the idea, 
but was compelled to submit to it by the imperious necessity of preventing 
Madame Lc : on from coming in contact with the servants, who might make 
some decidedly compromising disclosures. For there were evidently many 
little mysteries and make-shifts to be concealed in this household. For 
instance, while the servants were carrying the luggage upstairs, Marguerite 
discovered Madame de Fondege and her maid in close consultation, 
whispering with that volubility which betrays an unexpected and pressing 
perplexity. "What were they talking about ? She listened without any 
compunctions of conscience, and the words "a pair of sheets, " repeated 
again and again, furnished her with abundant food for reflection. "Is it 
possible," she thought, " that they have no sheets to give us ? " 

It did not take her long to discover the maid's opinion of the establish- 
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meat in which she served ; for while she brandished her broom and di; .lei - , 
this girl, exasperated undoubtedly by the increase of work she saw in store 
for her, growled and cursed the old barrack where one was worked to 
death, where one never had enough to eat, and where the wages were al- 
ways in arrear. Mademoiselle Marguerite was doing her best to aid the 
inaid, who was greatly surprised to find this handsome queenly young lady 
so obliging, when Evariste, the same who had received warning an hour 
before, made his appearance, and announced in an insolent tone that 
" Madame la Gomtesse was served." 

For Madame de Fondego exacted this title. She had improvised it, as 
her husband had improvised his title of General, and without much more 
difficulty. By a search in the family archives she had discovered — so she 
declared to her intimate friends — that she was the descendant of a noble 
family, and that one of her ancestors had held a most important position at 
the court of Francis I. or of Louis XII. Indeed, she sometimes confounded 
them. However, people who had not known her father, the wood merchant, 
saw nothing impossible in the statements. 

Evariste was dressed as a butler should be dressed when he announces 
dinner to a person of rank. In the daytime when he discharged the 
duties of footman, he was gorgeous in gold lace ; but in the evening, he 
arrayed himself in severe black, such as is appropriate to the butler of an 
aristocratic household. Immediately after his announcement everybody 
repaired to the sumptuous dining-room which, with its huge sideboards, 
loaded with silver and rare china, looked not unlike a museum. Such was 
the display, indeed, that when Mademoiselle Marguerite took a seat at the 
table, between the General and his wife, and opposite Madame Leon, she 
asked herself if she had not been the victim of that dangerous optical de- 
lusion known as prejudice. She noticed that the supply of knives and 
forks was rather scanty ; but many economical housewives keep most 
of their silver under lock and key ; besides the china was very hand- 
some and marked with the General's monogram, surmounted by his wife's 
coronet. 

However, the dinner was badly cooked and poorly served. One might 
have supposed it to be a scullery maid's first attempt. Still the General 
devoured it with delight. He partook ravenously of every dish, a flush 
rose to his checks, and an expression of profound satisfaction was visible 
upon his countenance. "From this," thought Mademoiselle Marguerite, 
"I must infer that he usually goes hungry, and that this seems a positive 
feast to him." In fact, he seemed bubbling over with contentment. He 
twirled his moustaches a la Victor Emmanuel, and rolled his " r," as he 
said, " Sacr-r-r-r-r-e bleu!" even more ferociously than usual. It was only 
by a powerful effort that he restrained himself from indulging in various 
witticisms which would have been most unseemly in the presence of a poor 
girl who had just lost her father and all her hopes of fortune. But he did 
forget himself so much as to say that the drive to the cemetery had whetted 
his appetite, and to address his wife as Madame Range-a-bord, a title winch 
had been bestowed upon her by a sailor brother. 

Crimson with anger to the very roots of her coarse, sandy hair -amazed 
to see her husband deport himself in this style, and almost suffocated by 
the necessity of restraining her wrath, Madame dc Komhge was heroic 
enough to smile, though her eyes flashed ominously. I'.ut the < ieneral was 
not at all dismayed. On the contrary, lie cared so little for his wife's dis- 
pleasure that, when the dessert was served, lie turned to the servant, and, 
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with a wink tliat Mademoiselle Marguerite noticed, " Evariste," ho ■■ ■■ L-md. 
"go to the wine-cellar, and bring me a bottle of old Bordeaux.'' 

The valeh who had just received a week's notice, was only too glad of an 
opportunity for revenge. So with a malicious smile, are! in a drawling 
tone, he ie; lied : " Then monsieur must give me the mensy. Monsieur 
knows very 'veil that neither the grocer nor the wine merchant will trust 
him any longer. 

III. de Fomwge rose from the table, iookir very pale ; but before he had 
time to utter a v, ord, his wife came to the rescue. " You know, mv dear, 
that I don't trust the kev rf mv --ellar to this la 1. Evariste, call 
JustAe." 

The pert-looking eknmucimakl appealed, and her mistress toil her where 
she would find the key of the famous cellar. About a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, one of those dottles which grocers and wine merchants prepare 
for the benefit of credulous customers was brought in — a bottle duly covered 
with dust and meulsi to sive ir a venerable appearance, and festooned with 
cobwebs, such as the urchins of Paris collect and sell at from fifteen sous to two 
francs a pound, according to ^uTicy. Tut the Bordeaux did not re- 
store the •mnerai's equanimity. Be was silent and subdued; and his re- 
lief was evi knt when, after the coffee had been served, his wife exclaimed : 
" TVe won't ke.q you from vour club, my dear. I want a chat with our 
dear child/' 

Since sue d ; s,m,sed the Gem.r bi uiieeroinonieuisly, Madame de Eunb-ge 
evidently wished for a f'ir-ci-!c!' with Mademoiselle Marguerite. At least 
Madame Bcmu thou :ht so, or feigned to think so. and addressing the. young 
carl, she said : "I shall be oblige hi to leave you for a couple of hours, my 
deer young lady. My relative^ ^v-H mvm- e ■■vgi-? me if I did not inform 
them of my change of rehuenci- 

Tins was tee fir t time same she h:M been engn^:- 1 1 '- tire Count de 
Miaiusse. that the estimable ■'companion" had ever made any direct 
allusion to her relatives, ami what is more, to relatives residing in Paris. 
She had previously only s" "ken of the in in general terms, giving people to 
understand that tier rel 'a ^s had not been unfortunate like herself — that 
th.ev still retained their exalted rank, though she had fallen, and that she 
found it diificuit to decline the favours they longed to heap upon her 

Blowever. Mademoiselle Margr :rito evinced no surprise. "Go at once 
and inform your relative 1 , ny dear Lton." she sm'd, without a shade of 
mrcaasm in her manner. •' I hope they won't be offended by your devo- 
toatome." But in her secret heart, she thought: "This hypocrite is 
going to report to the Marquis de Valorsty, and these mlalives of hers 
will furnish her with excuses for future visits to him." 

The Genmal wait oka the servants began to clear the ta' le, and Made- 
moiselle Mamueiite followed her hostess to the drawing-room. It was a 
loft}- and spacious apartment, lighted by three windows, and even uu.re 
sumptuous m its appointments than tins dining-room. Furniture, csrpcts, 
audi haneiugs. were all in rather poor taste, perhaps, but costly, very 
costly. As "the evening vats a cold one. Madame de Fomlege ordered the 
tire to be lighted. She seated herself on a sMa near the mantelpiece, am! 
when Mademoiselle Margueiit« had taken a chair opposite her, she began 
" Now. my dear child, lea us have a quiet tall- " 

Mademeaselle Marguerite expected, some impellent communication, so 
tliat she was not a little surra-hed when Madame de FcuidMe rasumM : 
"Have von thomht about your moarinnc; '' " 
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"About my mourning, madame ?" 

"Yes. I mean, have you decided what dresses you wilt purchase.' It 
is an important matter, my dear — mere important than you suppose. 
They are making costumes entirely of crt'pe now, puffed and plaited, and 
extremely stylish. I saw one that would suit you well. You my dank 
that a costume for deep mourning :nadc a it'll putts would be a iiilie load, 
but that depends upon taaces. The JJue'uess de Veljo wore one on! / eleven 
days after her husband's death ; and she allowed some of her hair, which 
is superb, to fall over her shoulders, a la pliureuse, and the effect was ex- 
tremely touching." "Was Madame de Fomloge sneaking sincerely ? There 
could bo no doubt of it. Her feata.os, which had been distorted, with 
anger when the GoaerM took it into his head to order the bottle of Bor- 
deaux, had regained their usual placidity of expression, and had even 
brightened a little. ''I am entirely at your service, my dear, if you wish 
any shopping done, " she continued. "Ami if you are not i<nite pleased 
with your dressmaker, I will take you to mine, who works like an angel. 
But how absurd I am. You will or course employ Van Klo.jen, I go to 
him occasionally myself, but only on great occasions. .Between you and 
me, I think him a trifle too high iu hi; charges." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite could scarcely repress a smile, '• I must 
confess, madame, that from my infancy ' have been iu the habit of making 
almost all my dresses myself." 

The General's wife raised her eye ■ to Heaven in real or feigned astonish- 
ment. "Yourself!" she repeated four or five times, as if to make sure 
that she had heard aright. " Yourself ! That is incomprehensible ! You, 
the daughter of a man who possessed an income of five or six hundred thou- 
sand francs a year ! Still I know that poor M. de (Jh lusse, though 
unquestionably a very worthy and excellent main was peculiar in some of 
his ideas." 

"Excuse me, madame. V/iwfc I did, I did for my own pleasure." 

But this assertion exceeded Madame de Fondege's powers of comprehen- 
sion. " Impossible !" she murmured, "impossible! But, my poor child, 
what did you do for fashions — for pa ttcrus ? " 

The immense importance she attached to the matter w,.s so 'manifest teat 
Marguerite could not refrain from smiling. "I was probably not a very 
close follower of the fash-am ->,'' she renliah " Tee dress that J. am wearing 
now—" 

"Is very pretty, my child, and it becomes you extremely; that's the 
truth. Only, to be frank, I must confess that this style is no longer wvii 
—no — nut at all. You inrs; have your now dressc- made in quite a dkler- 
ciit '.ray." 

"But I air ady have more dresses than I reed, madame," 

"What ! black diessesi" 

" I seldom wear anything but black." 

Evidently her ho.-teos had never lie 
all rigid," said she, "these diese,, 
first monl'm of mourning- -hut aftere 
that I a g-.ing to allow yoa ■_■■ . shut von 
Chain ■ ? ( mod !. ravens ! hove dull 
that hie li ruse, without society '■>> friends." 

A tear fell from Marguerites long iaslws. "I w aa very happy there. 
madame," she murmured. 

"You think se : but viai will ciiauge your mind, When one has nevei 
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tasted real pleasure, one cannot realise how gloomy one's life really is. Xo 
doul't, you were very unhappy alone with M. tie Chalusse." 

'• (.)ii ! madame — " 

• ' Tut '. tut ! my dear, I know what I am talking about. Wait until you have 
been introduced into society before you boast of the charms of solitude. 
Pour dear ! I doul't if you have ever attended a ball in your whole life. 
Xo 1 I was sure of it, and you are twenty ! Fortunately, I am here. I 
will take your mother's place, and we will make up for lost time ! Beau- 
tiful as you are, my child — for you are divinely beautiful — you will reign 
as a queen wherever you appear. Doesn't that thought make that cold little 
heart of yours throb more quickly :' Ah ! jcb-s and music, wonderful toil- 
ettes and the flashing of diamonds, the admiration of gentlemen, the envy of 
rivals, the consciousness of one's own beauty, are these delights not enough 
tu till any woman's life? It is intoxication, perhaps, but an intoxication 
which is happiness.'' 

Was she. sincere, or did she hope to dazzle this lonely girl, and then 
rule her through the tastes she might succeed in giving her? As is not 
unfrequently the case with callous natures, Madame de Fondcge was a 
compound of frankness and cunning. "What she was saying now she really 
meant ; and as it was to her interest to say it, she urged her opinions 
boldly and even eloquently. Twenty-four hours earlier, proud and truthful 
Marguerite would have silenced her at once. She would have told her that 
such pleasures could never have any charm for her, and that she felt only 
scorn and disgust for such worthless aims and sordid desires. But having 
resolved to appear a dupe, she concealed her real feelings under an air of 
surpiise, and was astonished and even ashamed to find that she could dis- 
semble so well. 

" Besides," continued Madame de Fondcge, '' a marriageable young girl 
should never shut herself up like a nun. She will never rind a husband if 
she remains at home — and she must marry. Indeed, marriage is a sensible 
woman s only object in life, since it is her emancipation." 

Was Madame de Fondege going to plead her son's cause? Mademoiselle 
Marguerite almost believed it — but the lady was too shrewd for that. She 
took i:ood care not to mention as much as Lieutenant G-ustave's name. 

" The season will certainly be unusually brilliant," she said, "and it will 
becdn very early. On the fifth of Xovember, the Countess de Commarin 
will give a superb pita : all Paris will be there. On the seventh, there will 
be a ball at the house of the Viscountess de Bois d'Ardon. On the eleventh, 
there will be a concert, followed by a ball, at the superb mansion of the 
Baroness Trigault — you know — the wife of that strange man who spends all 
his time in playing cards." 

" This is the first time I ever heard the name mentioned." 

" Really ! and you have been living in Paris for years. It seems incom- 
prehensible. You must know then, my dear little ignoramus, that the 
Baroness Trigault is one of the most distinguished ladies in Paris, and 
certainly the best dressed. I am sure her bill at Van Klopen's is not less 
than a hundred thousand francs a year — and that is saying enough, is it 
not ? " And with genuine pride, she added : '■ The baroness is my friend ; 
I will introduce you to her." 

_ Having once started on this theme, Madame de Fondege was not easily 
silenced. It was evidently her ambition to be considered a woman of the 
world, and to be acquainted with all the leaders of fashionable society ; 
and, in fact, if one listened to her conversation for an hour one could le,au 
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all the gossip of the day. Though she was unable to interest herself in this 
tittle-tattle, Marguerite was pretending to listen to it with profound attention 
when the drawing-room door suddenly opened and Evariste appeared 
with an impudent smile on his face. " Madame Landoire, the milliner, is 
here, and desires to speak with Madame la Comtesne, " he said. 

On hearing this name, Madame de Fondege started as if she had been 
stung by a viper. " Let her wait," she said c[uickly. " I will see her in a 
moment." 

The order was useless, for the visitor was already on the threshold. She 
was a tall, dark-haired, ill mannered -woman. "Ah ! I've found you at 
last," she said, rudely, " and I : m not sorry. This is the fourth time I've 
come here with my bill." 

Madame de Fondege pointed to Mademoiselle Marguerite, ami ex- 
claimed : " Wait, at least, until I am alone before you speak to me on 
business." 

Madame Landoire shrugged her shoulders. " As if you were ever alone," 
she growled. " I wish to put an end to this." 

" Step into my roan then, and we will put an end to it, and at once." 

This opportunity to escape from Madame de Fondege must not be allowed 
to pass : so Marguerite asked permission to withdraw, declaring, what was 
really the truth, that she felt completely tired out. After receiving a ma- 
ternal ki, 3 s from her hostess, accompanied by a " sleep well, my dear child," 
she retired to her own room. Thanks to Madame Leon's absence, she found 
herself alone, and, drawing a blotting-pad from one of her trunks, she 
hastily 'wrote a note to M. Isidore Fortunat, telling him that she would 
call upon him on the following Tuesday. " I must be very awkward," she 
thought, "if to-morrow, on going to mass, I can't find an opportunity to 
throw this note into a letter-box without being observed." 

It was fortunate that she had lost no time, for her writing-case was 
scarcely in its place again before Madame Leon entered, evidently out of 
sorts. "Well," asked Marguerite, " did you sec your friends '! " 

"Don't speak of it, my dear young lady; they were all of them away 
from home- -they had gone to the play." 

"Ah?" 

'' So I shall go again early to-morrow morning : you must realise how im- 
portant it is." 

" Yes, I understand." 

Lut Madame Leon, who was usually so loquacious, did not seem to be in 
a talkative mood that evening, and, after kissing her dear young lady, she 
went into her own room. 

"She did not succeed in finding the Marquis de \alorsay," thought 
Marguerite, "and being in doubt as to the part she is to play, she feels 
furious." 

The young girl tried to sum up the impressions of the evening, and to 
decide upon a plan of conduct, but she felt sad and very weary. She said 
to herself that rest would be more beneficial than anything else, and that 
her mind would be clearer on the morrow ; so after a fervent prayer in 
which l'aseal Ferailleur's name was mentioned several times, she prepare 1 
for bed. Jlut before she fell asleep she was able to collect another bit of 
evidence. The sheets on her tied were new. 

If Marguerite had been born in the Hotel de Chalusse, if she had known 
a father's and a mother's tender cue In. in her infancy, if she had always 
been protected by a large fortune from the stern realities of life, there 
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would have been no hope for her now that she was left poor and alone — for 
how can a girl avoid dangers she is ignorant of ? But from her earliest 
childhood Marguerite had studied the difficult science of real life under the 
best of teachers — misfortune. Cast upon her own resources at the age of 
thirteen, she had learned to look upon everybody and everything with dis- 
trust ; and by relying only on herself, she had become strangely cautious 
and clear-sighted. She knew how to watch and how to listen, how to 
deliberate and how to act. Two men, the Marquis do Valorsay and M. de 
Fondege's son, coveted her hand ; and one of the two, the marquis, so she 
believed, was capable of any crime. Still she felt no fears. She had been 
in danger once before when she was little more than a child, when the 
brother of her employer insulted her with his attentions, but she had 
escaped unharmed. 

Deceit was certainly most repugnant to her truth loving nature ; but it 
was the only weapon of defence she possessed. And so on the following day 
she carefully studied the abode of her entertainers. And certainly the 
study was instructive. The General's household was truly Parisian in 
character ; or, at least, it was what a Parisian household inevitably be- 
comes when its inmates fall a prey to the constantly increasing passion for 
luxury and display, to live furore for aping the habits and expenditure of 
millionaires, and to the noble and elevated desire of humiliating and out- 
shining their neighbours. Ease, health, and comfort had been unscru- 
pulously sacrificed to show. The dining-room was magnificent, the drawine- 
vocui superb; but these were the onl} r comfortably furnished apartments i;i 
the establishment. The other rooms were bare and desolate. It is true 
that Madame de Fondege, had a handsome wardrobe with glass doors in 
her own room, but this was an article which the friend of the fashionable 
Bareness Trigault coind not possibly dispense with. On the other h-.-.ncl, 
her bed had no curtains. 

The aspect of the place fittingly explained the habits and manners of the 
inmates. What sinister fears must have haunted them ! for how could 
this extreme destitution in one part of the establishment be reconciled with 
the luxury noticeable in the other, except by the fact that a desr orate 
struggle to keep up appearances was constantly going on? And thi ; con- 
stant anxiety made out-door noise, excitement, and gaiety a necessity of 
their existence, and caused them to welcome anything that took them from 
the home where they had barely sufficient to deceive society, and not 
enough to impose upon their creditors. "And they keep three servants, 
thought Mademoiselle Marguerite — "three enemies who spend their time 
in ridiculing them, and torturing their vanity." 

Thus, on the very first day alter her arrival, she realised the real situa- 
tion of the General and his wife. They were certainly on the verge of ruin 
when Mademoiselle Marguerite accepted their hospitality, h very thing 
went to prove this : the coachman's insolent demand, the servants' im- 
pudence, the grocer's refusal to furnish a single bottle of wine on credit, 
the milliner's persistence, and, lastly, the new sheets on the visitors' beds. 
" Yes," thought Mademoiselle Marguerite to herself, '■ the rondeges were 
ruined when I came here. They would never have sunk so low if they had 
not been utterly destitute of resources. So, if they rise aeain, if money 
and credit come back again, then the old magistrate is right — they have 
obtained possession of the Chalusse millions ! " " 
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IX 



On this side, at least, Mademoiselle Marguerite had no very wide field of 
investigation to explore. Her common sense told her that her task would 
merely consist in carefully watching the behaviour of the General and his 
wife, in noting their expenditure, and so on. It was a matter of close 
attention, and of infinitesimal triilos. Nor was she much encouraged by 
her first success. It was, perhaps, important ; and yet it might be nothing. 
For she felt that the real diiliculties wuuld not begin until she became morally 
certain that the General had stolen the millions that were missing from 
the count's escritoire. Even then it would remain for her to discover how 
lie had obtained possession of this money. And when she had succeeded in 
doing this, would her task be ended ? Certainly not. She must obtain 
suineieat evidence to give her tiie right of accusing the General openly, and 
in the face of every one. She must have material and indisputable proofs 
before she could say : ^ A robbery has been committed. I was accused of 
it. I was innocent. Here is the culprit ! " 

What a long journey must be made before this goal was reached ! No 
matter ! Now that she had a positive and fixed point of departure, she felt 
(hat she possessed enough energy to sustain her in her endeavours for years, 
if need be. What troubled her most was that she could not logically ex- 
plain the conduct of her enemies from the time M. de Fondege had asked 
her hand for his son up to the present moment. And first, why had they 
been so audacious or so imprudent as to bring her to their own home if they 
had really stolen one of those immense amounts that are sure to betray their 
possessors? " They are mad," she thought, " or else they must deem me 
bund, deaf, and more stupid than mortal ever was!" Secondly, why 
should they be so anxious to marry her to their son, Lieutenant Gustave ? 
This also was a puzzling question. However, she was fully decided on one 
point : the suspicions of the Fondege family must not be aroused. If they were 
on their guard, it would be the easiest thing in the world for them to pay their 
debts quietly, and increase their expenditure so imperceptibly that she 
would not be able to prove a sudden acquisition of wealth. 

But the events of the next few days dispelled these apprehensions. That 
very afternoon, although it was Sunday, it became evident thatashowerof gold 
had fallen on the General's abode. The door-bell rang incessantly for several 
hours, and an interminable procession of tradesmen entered. It looked 
very much as if M. de Fondege had called a meeting of his creditors. They 
came in hamdity and arrogant, with their hats upon their heads, and surly 
of speech, like people who have made up their minds to accept their loss, 
but who intend to pay themselves in rudeness. They were ushered into 
the drawing-room where the General was holding his L vie ; they remained 
there from 'five to ten minutes, ami then, bowing low with hat in hand, 
they r. 'tired with radiant countenances, and an obsequious smile on their lips. 
eo tlwy had been paid. And as if to prove to Mademoiselle Marguerite that 
her susoicions were correct, she cham-d to be present when the livery 
stable-keeper presented hi.-, bid. 

.Madame do Fondege received him very haughtily. "Ah! here you 
ore!" she exclaimed,'" rudely, as soon as he appeared. " So you are the 
liiau who i: aches bis cb-ivc ■ in inruH his eiistoniers? That is an excellent 
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way to gain patronage. What ! I hire a one-horse carriage from you by the 
month, and because I happen to wish for a two-horse vehicle for a single 
day, you make me pay the difference. You should demand payment in 
advance if you are so suspicious." 

The stable-keeper, who had a bill for nearly four thousand francs in his 
pocket, st iod listening with the air of a man who is meditating some crushing 
reply ; but she did not give him time to deliver it. " When I have cause to 
complain of the people I employ, I dismiss them and replace them by others. 
Insolence is one of those things that I never forgive. Give me. your bill." 

The man, in whose face doubt, tear, and hope had succeeded each other 
in swift succession, thereupon drew an interminable bill from his pocket. 
And when he saw the bank-notes, when he saw the bill paid without dis- 
pute or even examination, he was seized with a wondering respect, and his 
voice became sweeter than honey. They say the payment of a bad debt 
delights a merchant a thousand times more than the settlement of fifty good 
ones. The truth of this assertion became apparent in the present case. 
Mademoiselle Marguerite thought the man was going to beg " Madame la 
Gomtesse to do him the favour to withhold a portion of the small amount." 
For the Parisian tradesman is so constituted that very frequently it is not 
necessary to pay him money, but only to show it. 

However, this creditor's abnegation did not extend so far ; still he did 
entreat Madame la Gomtesse not to leave him on account of a blunder — for 
it was a blunder — he swore it on his children's heads. His coachman was 
only a fool and a drunkard, who had misunderstood him entirely, and 
whom he should ignominiously dismiss on returning to his establishment. 
Hut ''Madame la Comtesse " was inflexible. She sent the man .about his 
business, saying, "I never place myself in a position to be treated with 
disrespect a second time." 

This probably accounted for the fact that Evariste, the footman, who had 
been so wanting in respect the previous evening, had been sent away that 
very morning. Mademoiselle Marguerite did not see him again. Dinner 
was served by a new servant, who had been sent by an Employment Office, 
and engaged without a question, no doubt because Evariste's livery fitted 
him like a glove. Had the cook also been replaced? Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite thought so, though she had no means of convincing herself on this 
point. It was certain, however, that the Sunday dinner was utterly un- 
like that of the evening before. Quality had replaced quantity, and care, 
profusion. It was not necessary to send to the cellar for a bottle of Chateau- 
Laroze ; it made its appearance at the proper moment, warmed to the 
precise degree of temperature, and seemed quite to the taste of excellent 
Madame Leon. 

In twenty-four hours the Fondege family had been raised to such afflu- 
ence that they must have asked themselves if it were possible they had ever 
known the agonies of that life of false appearances and sham luxury which 
is a thousand times worse than an existence of abject poverty. " Is it 
possible that I am deceived ? " Marguerite said to herself, on retiring to her 
room that evening. For it surprised her that a keen sighted person like 
Madame Leon should not have remarked this revolution ; but the worthy 
companion merely declared the General and his wife to be charming people, 
and did not cease to congratulate her dear young lady upon having accepted 
their hospitality. "I feel quite at home here," said she; "and though 
my room is a trifle small, I shall have nothing to wish for when it has been 
refurnished." 
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Mademoiselle Marguerite spout a restless and uncomfortable night. In 
spite of her reason, in spite of the convincing proofs she had seen, the most 
disturbing doubts returned. Might she not have judged the situation with 
a prejudiced mind ? Had the bondeges really been as reduced in circum- 
stances as she supposed ? Like every one who has been unfortunate, she, 
feared illusions, and was extremely distrustful of everything that seemed 
to favour her hopes and wishes. The only thing that really encouraged her 
was the thought that she could consult the old magistrate, and that M. de 
(Ih.ilusse's former agent might succeed in finding Pascal Ferailleur. M. 
Fortunat must have received her letter by this time : he would un- 
doubtedly expect her on Tuesday, and it only remained for her to invent 
some excuse which would give her a couple of hours' liberty without 
awakening suspicion. 

She rose early the next morning, and had almost completed her toilette, 
when she heard some one in the passage outside rapping at the doc>r of 
Madame Leon's room. " "Who's there ? " inquired that worthy lady. 

It was Justine, Madame de Fondege's maid, who answered in a pert 
voice, " Here is a letter, madame, which has just been sent up by the con- 
cierge. It is addressed to Madame Leon. That is your name, is it not? " 

Marguerite staggered as if she had received a heavy blow. "My God ! 
a letter from the Marquis de Valorsay ! " she thought. 

It was evident that the estimable lady was expecting this mis-ive by the 
eagerness with which she sprang out of bed. and opened the door. And 
Marguerite heard her say to the servant in her sweetest voice : " A 
thousand thanks, my child ! Ah ! this is a great relief. I have heard 
from my brother-in-law at last. I recognise his hand-writing." And then 
the door closed again. 

Standing silent and motionless in the middle of her room, Marguerite 
listened with that feverish anxiety that excites the perceptive faculties to 
the utmost degree. An inward voice, stronger than reason, told her that 
this letter threatened her happiness, her future, perhaps her life ! But how 
could she convince herself of the truth of this presentiment? If she had 
followed her first impuluse, she would have rushed into Madame Leon's 
room and have snatched the letter from her hands. But if she did this, 
she would betray herself, and prove that she was not the dupe they sup- 
posed her to be, and this supposition on the part of her enemies constituted 
her only chance of salvation. 

If she could only watch Madame Leon as she read the letter, and gain 
some information from the expression of her face ; but this seemed im- 
possible, for the key-hole was blocked up by the key, which had been left 
in the lock on the other side. .Suddenly a crack in the partition attracted 
her attention, and finding that it extended through the walk she realised she 
might watch what was passing in the adjoining room. So she approached 
the spot on tiptoe, and, with bated breath, stooped and looked in. 

In her impatience to learn the contents of her letter, Madame Le'on had 
not gone back to bed. She had broken the seal, and was reading the 
missive, standing barefooted in her night-dress, directly opposite the little 
crevice. She read line after line, and word after word, and her knitted 
brows and compressed lips suggested deep concentration of thought mingled 
with discontent. At last she shrugged her shoulders, muttered a few inaudible 
words, and laid the open letter upon the rickety chest of drawers, which, 
with two chairs and a bed, constituted the entire furniture of her 
apartment. 
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"My God!' ex.laimed Marguerite, with bated h: -atl:, "if t RP would 
oil :y forge i- it I 

;3ut she did not forget it. She began to drc-?, and when she had finished 
she read the letter aaaim and tlren placed it carefully in one of the drawers, 
v. hich she locLed, pasting the key in her laaehet. 

■■I shall never know, then.'' thought Mamnerite : "no, I shall never 
knov. But I must knov,- — and I -.rill ! " she added vehemently. 

From that moment a firm determination to obtain that letter took pos- 
' tssion of her mind : and so deeply was she occupied in seeking for seme 
mean:'-, to surmount the dhlioulties which stood in her way that she did not 
my a d'-wr word: during breakfast. "I nivt he a fool ix I can't find some 
' v : ;: oi gaining poswMon of that letter." she said to herself again and again. 

I'm sure I cmld .ind in it the explanation of the abominable intrisue 
which Pascal and I are the victims of." 

rfay: km her preoccupation v.- as not remarked. Each person p.mtnt was 
too deeplv engrossed in ids or her own concerns to notice tire 1 shaviour of 
the ■: dims. Madame L on's mind was occupied v.itli the news she had 
j!T':t received : and. besides, her attention was considerably attracted by 
.-■mo p-artrifges gwnidrsd with irutfies, and a bottle r.f Chateau-Paroie". 
for she was rather fond of gocd lit dms the dear lady, as she confessed ha 
self, saumg tlvtiic one is perfect. hie General taiktd of nothiua but a 
cet^- in pair of bosses which he was to look at that atrernton, ami which 
he th mbrt or btv ing — b.ing quite disgusted with jowmaeters, so lie de- 
e'are i. Pesides. lie expensed to get the animals at a bargain, as they were 
the rtopet ty of a young gent'tman who had been led to commit certain 
mP. .smeanoms by h : s love of gamblin s and his passion for a m:wr:ons 
woman who was at ; ltd with an insatiable dmire for jewel; w 

As for Madams <ie PomP e, imr head seemtal to have been compiettly 
turned by the pwtpeci of Me apprsadiintgp' 1 ' at the Countess de Com- 
ma', in's. tike had only a "ortnight left M make her preparations. All the even- 
ing before, through part of tne nlcht. ami ever since she had been awake 
that morning, she had been racking Iter bra'n to arrive ad an effective com- 
binadon of colours and materials. And at the cost of a terrible headache, 
she had at last conceived one of those toil .ft*:? which are sure to make a 
s wsadom ana which the news' apev reporters will meniPai as noticeable 
for its !; MP." ''Picture to yoarMM' she saM. all ablaze with enthusiasm, 
' i Ptrre to yeurteif a :obe of tea-kawer silk, trimmed with bands ot heavy 
hollaua tinted satin, thickly embrMPmd with fttwers. A wi"? flounce of 
Vaieiisieares at the It.: worn of the skit'' Over this. I shall wear a tunic of 
pearl-grey eate-a edged: with ■ fitt" ci Pm v^p-a-a shades in the drem. and 
sonnus-; a panier behind." 

Put how mush trouble, time mM labour mm: b. .mgtrnP-^ before such an 
ehdroratt c/:g - '" : ! "t't could be completed ! How many eenfertnees with 
the dressmsMr, with thokorist. ami the smbroid tier ! How many doubts, 
how mtny mevPaile mistakes 1 Ah ! there -was not a moment to lose ! 
.•mdame at FomPee, who was dicswdfo go out, and who had already sent 
for a carriage, insistc 1 that Mademo ; seli: Magnetite should accompany 
her. And certain v. the- <J. meral's wife deemed the proposal a seductive one. 
ct is a ~:ry fashPmole amusement to run fern one slice"- to another, even 
when one ernmr, rr will net, buy. It is a cuttoni, which soma noble 
Mkes bars imp -a ted from Amerwra : o the. despair of the poor shopheepcrs. 
Pad thus every fine afternoon, the sveb shops are fibed to overdowing with 
i'iehly-atth'f>d amirs nml ,l.-,ms,--K „ ],,-, ,a ; to spP a p tl;r> !le w -roods. It is 
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far more amusing than remaining at home. Ami when they return to din- 
ner in the evening, after inspecting handreds of yards of Kill: ami satin, tiiey 
are very well pica oil with thevn clv^ :■ for they have not lost the day. Nor do 
the shrewdest alvaey, rekuu from these expeditions enmty-handod. A 
dozen gloves or a piece oi lace cam he hidden so easi'y hi the folds of a 
mantle ! 

And yet, to Ma tame de Fomblge's great surprise, Marguerite declined the, 
invitation. " I have so many things to put inorhc " elm added, feeling that 
an excuse was indispensable. 

But Madame Leon, who had not the lairm na.oii.., a,. >,..r dear ehiid for 
wishing to remain at home, kindly offered, her services. She was acquainted 
with several of the best shops, she declared, particularly with the establish- 
ment of a dealer in laees, in the flue de Mulhouse, and thanks to an intro- 
duction from her, Madame de Fcudego could not fail to conclude a veiy 
advantageous bargain there. "Very well," replied Madame do Fonddgc, 
"I will take yon with me, then ; hut make haste and dress while I put An 
my bonnet." 

They left the breakfast-room r.t the same time, oio:My followed by 
Mademoiselle Marguerite, who was disturbed by a hope which she scarcely 
dared confess to herself. With her forelie.cd rehiag against the wa-i, and 
her eye peering through the tmy crack, she watched her governess oli.auge 
her dress, threw a shawl o:sr her shoulders, put on her nest bonnet, and, 
after a glance at the Yoking-gh -a, rush from the laofn, eseUimug; : " Hete 
I aim my dear countess. I'm ready." 

And a few moments afterwards they left the house together. 

As the ontw door closed after them, Marguerite's brain wh' is d. if who 
Were not deceived, Madame Leee had left the key of the diwweis in the 
pocket of the dress she had. ju ,t taken oh 1 '. So it was with a wildly throb- 
bing heart that site opened the communicating dear and entered her " com- 
panion's" room. She hastily approached the bed on which the ntass wa... 
lying, and, with a trembling hand, sire begun to search for the pocket. 
Fortune favoured her ! The key was there. The letter w^s within her 
reach. But sin was about to do a, deed agamst which her .'.hole nature 
revolted. To skal a key, to force an article of furniture open, and violate 
the secret of a private correspondence, these were act on s so repugnant to her 
sense of honour, am! her pride, thatf or some time sue stood irresolute. At last 
the instinct of self-preservation, overpowered her scrupleu Was not her 
honour, and Pascal's honour also, at stake — as well as their mutual b.ivc 
and happiness? "If would be folly to hesitate," she murmured. And 
with a lirm hand she place. 1 the key in the losY 

The latter was out of order and the drawer .as only opened with diui- 
culty. But there, on some clothes which Math. aie L'vii ha .1 net y<-fc found 
time to arrange, Marguerite saw the fetter. Sine- eagerly sun: .died it up, 
unfolded it, and read: "Dear Madame I/em — " "Dear m<y" she : en- 
tered, "here is the name in full. This is an indiscretion which will reader 
denial dilircult." And slue roamed her peruse.! ; " Tore niter, which I 
have just received,, couiiru.-; v.aie.t my servan : s laid already k fid n.e : that 
twice duiiae; my ebsence -on S.f srday evc-An, ■ : ' lunday morning- you 
called at my hone to see me," A> Madomoisd.e ....ee pierite's penetration 
had served' her well. All this tad: about an Yos r. Ittiws hid only Yen 
an excuse invented by Madame Leon to cneY her te absent hers li wlien 
ever occasion reduced. "I roprct,'' c.-uPanucd the letter, ''that you 
did not find me :>.' Veeoc. I'm- I have inste a diuos of Hi" rye gest impoitance 



tu five you. We are approaching the decisive moment, i have formed a 
plan which will completely, and forever, efface all remembrance of that 
cursed 1*. F., in case anyone condescended to think of him after the dis- 
grace we fastened upon him the other evening at the house of Madame 
dArgeles.'' F. F — these initials of course meant Pascal Ferailleur. Then 
he was innocent, and she held an undeniable, irrefutable proof of his inno- 
cence in her hands. How' coolly and impudently Valorsay confessed 
hi,- atrocious crime! "A bold stroke is in contemplation which, if no 
unfortunate and well-nigh impossible accident occur, will throw the girl 
into my arms." Marguerite shuddered. " The girl " referred to her, of course. 
••Thanks to the assistance, of one of my friends, "added the letter, "lean place 
this proud damsel in a perilous, terribly perilous position, from which she 
cannot possibly extricate herself unaided. But, j ust as she gives herself up for 
lost, 1 shall interpose. I shall save her; and it will be strange if gratitude 
docs not work the necessary miracle in my favour. The plan is certain to 
succeed. Still, it will be all the better if the physician who attended M, 

de <_' in his last moments, and whom you. .spoke to me about (Dr. Jodou, 

if I remember rightly), will consent to lend us a helping hand. What kind 
of a man is lie '; If he is accessible to the seductive influence of a few 
thousand francs, I shall consider the business as good as concluded. Your 
conduct up to the present time has been a clcf'-d'/sucre, for which you shall 
be amply compensated. You have cause to know that I am not ungrateful. 
Let the F's continue their intrigues, and even pretend to favour them. I 
uni not afraid of these people. I understand their game perfectly, and 
know why they wish my little one to marry their son. But when they 
become troublesome, I shall crush them like glass. In spite of these ex- 
planations, which I have just given you for your guidance, it is very 
necessary that I should see you. I shall look for you on Tuesday after- 
noon, between three and four o'clock. Above all, don't fail to bring me 
the desired information respecting Dr. Jodon. I am, my dear madame, devot- 
edly your's — V " Beiow ran a postscript which read as follows : " When 
you come on Tuesday bring this letter with you. We will burn it together. 
I ion't imagine that I distrust you — but there is nothing so dangerous as 
letters." 

For some time Marguerite stood stunned and appalled by the Marquis de 
Valorsay 's audacity, and by the language of this letter, which was at once 
so obscure and so clear, every line of it threatening her future. The reality 
surpassed her worsr apprehensions, but realising the gravity of the situa- 
tion, she shook off the torpor stealing over her. She felt that every second 
was precious, and that she must act, and act at once. But what should 
she do ? Simply return the letter to its place, and continue to act the rule 
of a dupe, as if nothing had happened ? No ; that must not be. It would 
bo madness not to seize this flagrant proof of the Marquis de Yalorsay's 
infamy. But on the other hand, if she kept the letter, Madame Leon 
would immediately discover its loss, and an explanation would be unavoid- 
able. M. de Valorsay would be worsted, but not annihilated, and 
the plans which made the physician's intervention a necessity would 
never be revealed. She thought of hastening to her friend the old magis- 
trate ; butjie lived a long way off, and time was pressing. Besides she 
might not find him at home. Then she thought of going to a notary, to a 
judge. She would show them the letter, and they could take a copy of it. 
But no — this would do no good — the marquis could still deny it. She was 
becoming desperate, and was accusing herself of stupidity, when a sudden 
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inspiration illumined her mind, turning night into day, as it were. " Oh, 
Pascal, we are saved ! " she exclaimed. And without pausing- to de- 
iberate any longer, she threw a mantle over her shoulders, hastily tied 
311 her bonnet, and hurried from the house, without saying a word to 
my one. 

Unfortunately she was not acquainted with this part of Paris, and on 
reaching the Rue Pigalle she was at a loss for her way. Unwilling to 
waste any more time, she hastily entered a grocer's shop at the corner of 
the Rue Pigalle and the Rue Notre Dame do Lorette, and anxiously in- 
quired : "Do you know any photographer in this neighbourhood, 
monsieur '! " 

Her agitation made this question seem so singular that the grocer looked 
it her closely for a moment, as if to make sure that she was not jesting. "You 
have only to go down the Rue Notre Dame de Lorette," he replied, "and 
on the left hand side, at the foot of the hill, you will find the photographer 
Carjat." 

"Thank you." 

The grocer stepped to the door to watch her. " That girl is certainly 
light-headed," he thought. 

Her demeanour was really so extraordinary that it attracted the atten- 
tion of the passers-by. She saw this, and slackening her pace, tried to 
become more composed. At the spot the grocer had indicated, she per- 
ceived several show frames filled with photographs hanging on either side 
of a broad open gate-way, above which ran the name, "E. Carjat." She 
went in, and seeing a man standing at the door of an elegant pavilion on 
the right hand side of a large courtyard, she approached him, and asked 
for his employer. 

" He is here," replied the man. "Does madame come for a photograph?" 

<■ Yes." 

"Then will madame be so kind as to pass in. She will not be obliged to 
wait long. There arc only four or five persons before her." 

Four or five persons ! How long would she be obliged to wait ? — half an 
hour — two hours ? She had not the slightest idea. But she did know 
that she had not a second to lose, that Madame Leon might return at any 
moment, and find the letter missing; and, to crown all, she reiiMiilnri d 
now that she had not even locked the drawer again. " I cannot wait," 
she said, imperiously. " I must speak to M. Carjat at once." 

"But—" 

"At once, I tell you. Go and tell him that he must come." 

Her tone was so commanding, and there was su much authority in her 
glance, that the servant hesitated no longer. He ushered her into a little 
sitting-room, and said, "If madame will take a seat, I will call monsieur." 

She sank on to a chair, for her limbs were failing her. She was begin- 
ning to realise the strangeness of the step she had taken — to fear the re- 
sult it might lead to— and to be astonished at her own boldness. But she 
had no time to prepare what she wished to say, for a man of fiveand-thirty, 
wearing a moustache and imperial, and clad in a velvet coat, entered the 
room, and bowing with an air of surprise, exclaimed : " You desire to speak 
with me, madame?" 

" I have a great favour to ask of you, monsieur." 

"Of me?' - ' 
"She drew M. de Yalorsay's letter from her pocket, and, showing it to the 
photographer, she said, "I have come to you, monsieur, to ask you to 
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photoa, u' h this letter — but at once —before me— and quickly — \ cry quickly. 
Ihe honour ot two persons is imperilled by each moment I lose here." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite's embarrassment was extreme. Her cheeks 
were crimson, and she trembled like a leaf. Still her atLitv.de was proud, 
generous ei-tar '.asm ebwed iu her dark eyes, ami her tone of voice re- 
vealed the fc..i'eiii'i:y of a lofty soul reauy to dare anything for a just and 
noble cause. This striking contrast — this struggle between girlish timidity 
and a lover's virgil energy, tn lowed her with a strange and powerful 
■.•harm, which the photographer made no attempt to resist. Unusual as 
wcu the request, he did not hesitate. '• I am ready to do wk-i t you desire, 
ma kene," he replied, fevliig again. 

•■ On ! mcmkisr, kow can I ever thank you ? " 

ire did not step to listen to her thanks. Not wishing to return to the 
lejepiion-room. where five or six clients were impatiently awaiting their 
tain, he called ore or 111 s suoordiuates, and ordered him to fring the 
necessary apparatus at once. While he was speaking, Mademoiselle 
Marguerite paused ; but. as soon as his instructions were concluded, sh; 
remarked : " Perhaps ymi are too hasty, sir. Yc u have not allowed me to 
explain; and perhaps what I desire is impossible. I came on the impulse 
01 the moment, without any knowledge on the subject. Before yoa set to 
work I mus; know if what you can dio will am a or my purpose." 

'■ .--peak, madame. " 

■' \\ ill tiie copy you obf Tin be precisely like the original in every particular':'' 

•' In every particular." 

"'The writing' will be the same — exactly the same? " 

•'Absolutely the same.'' 

" e>o like, that if one of your photographs should "c presented to the 
person who wrote this letter — "' 

" He could no more deny his hand-writing than he could if some one 
h. aided him the letter itself.'' 

" And the operation will leave no trace on the original? " 

"Hone.'' 

A smile of triumph played upon Mademoiselle marguerite's dps. it was 
as she had thought ; the defensive plan which she had suddenly conceived 
was a good one. •• Cm more question, sir," she resumed. " I am only a 
poos, ignorant ski ; excuse me, and give me the benefit of your knowledge. 
Tin, lesser will be returned to it s author to-mmrow, and he will burn it. 
List afterward-, in case of any diineulty — in case of a law-suit — or in ease 
it should be necessary lor me to prove certain things wnich one might 
establish by means of thi; lesser, would one of --our photographs be ad- 
mitted as evidence ? " 

The phofgravher dsd not answer i'oi a- u.-sneai. i\OW he undti stood 
Mademoiselle Marguerite's motive, and the importance she attached to a 
fac-siinile. kut this imparted an une:;p . scd gravity to the sets ice he was 
called upon to perform. He therefore wished seme time for reflection, and 
he scrutinized Modem ■a'-olle sMsugaerite as if he. were trying to re el her 
very soul. Was it possible that tiif; young fihl, with such a pure and noble 
brow, ami with such Park, horn t eyes, •."■slid be meditating any ewe rely, 
dishonourable act? Ho, he could no: believe it. Hi whoi.p or in what, 
could he trust if such a countenance d hawed him? '■ My fae-simiie would 
certainly be admitted as evidence." ee replied at last; ''and this would 
not be the bmt time that the decision :■[ a com i lias d-si'-rnded on psoois 
whi. h have been nhote siaphed b" me." 
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Meanwhile, his assistant hart p-tni-nod, (winging the necessary apparatus 
with him. 'When all was ready, the photoera.vher .asked, her, " Will \on 
-dvc me. the letter, nmdame?" ' 

" She hesitate.! for a second— enly for a seeomi The w m's honest, kiu.li v 
faec told her that he would not bctrsv her. that ho would rather give i.er 
assistance. So she handed him the il staphs do TTdorsay's letter, saying, 
with melancholy dignity, " It is my happiness end my future that I place 
in your hands — and j. have no fears," 

He read her thong'' ':s, and understood that she either dared not ash for a 
pledge of secrecy, or eke that she thorwht it unnecessary. He tool: pity 
on her, and ids last doubt tied. "I shah read this litter, madanie," said 
he, "but I am the only pen son who -rill i sad it. I give you my word on 
that ! No one but myself will see the proofs.'' 

Greatly moved, she ottered lira her hand, and sir.vny said, "Thanhs : I 
am more than repaid." 

To obtain an absolutely p.Hect fscTahTof a iotier is a delicate and 
sometimes k: gthy ope"aa:n, However, at the end of about l:Vent\' 
minutes, the rhotographer possessed two negatives tint proas ; s:d him per- 
fect proofs, rle looked at then with a srtTned air ; anal then returning 
the letter to rTadsmoisTle Marguerite, he sail. '-'Li less than three days 
the fac-simiks will be ready, madams • and if you -ad tell me to what 
address I ought to send them--" 

ohe trembled on hearing the: . words, and opucuiy answered, " Don't seed 
them, sir — keep them carefully, (d eat heavens ! all would be lost if it 
came to the knowledge of any one. I 'will send, for there , o. some myself." 
And, feeling the extent of her obligation, she added, "Tut I will not go 
without introducing myself — I an; T.adoiaoiseds fsarguoTte de Ohalasoeg" 
And, thereupon, she went off, leaving the photographer surprised at the 
adventure and dazsTd lay his stress e visiter's beauty. 

Esther more than aia hour had elapsed since Marguerite left M. do 
Fondege's house. " How time lias ! " she mni-muved, gaiekening hsr paea 
as much as she could without evading rearark — " how time Ikes!" Tut, 
hurried as she was, she stooped and soent hive minutes at a shop in the blue 
Notre Dame de Lsrewe, There she purchased some black libbJn and a few- 
other trifles. How else could shs explain and justify her absence, if the ser- 
vants. whohadrvahTdy discovered she had cone out, chanced to speak of it? 

Bat her heart thro'Ted as if it would buret as she a .vended the General's 
stdreas". and anviety T "Ted her brestbtag as she rang the bell. " Whsut 
ifTaTam-deTaahbT ami TavTme L".a sad returned, and the absti ac- 
tion of the letter be.m discovered !" .forte.; civ, ofadame de Fondtgc re- 
ouired more than an b >ur fa purckvjo th.e materials far the elaborate 
toilet; • she brd dreamt T. Th, la-'-s wei a stib -nt, and Hae ■moi-lle 
ida wens found everything in the sa.ee condition as she had im„ it. g; i{; 
careiidly \ lac al the letter in the di 'w r a '^^. linked it, and put the key 
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"lore : a.ml, for the lirsf t : i " : sr: t ■ ■:, sli ■ ii.lt asuraaiiLg very i: Ire pyy 
inherhswt. blow she laT. w .' ■ w dm,;, wipes de Vakrsry. She hail 
him in In v powr. '"' \. si! fasts p' : ' ; T'tcr the next day, and think 
Hist he uasannfT wrig dl ,ois • ' ■, ■idTmy. N,fc..o. At ike d.ecisi ve 
lii'iiiic-iit, at the ve: y mom ■' ( ->f a anii;;T, she vas'd peodiu-o tlie 
phots a-ar,li of this letter, an : .r-l iTa ^ ad sins, o'-'/r young gus- 
hed outwitted this consummate . enu T v! ' " 1 Ir'.w r t 1«! nnwor+hy 
"1 I'aseah" she said ;■• be If. • ■ ' '> ' ' ' pi-I -l ■ 
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However, lier nature was not one of those weak ones which are become 
intoxicated by the lirst symptom of success, and then relax in their efforts. 
When her excitement had abated a little, she was inclined to disparage 
rather than to exaggerate the advantage she had gained. What she 
desired was a complete, startling, incontestable victory. It was not 
enou«h to prove Valorsay's r/uilt — she was resolved to penetrate his designs, 
to discover why he pursued her so desperately. And, though she felt that 
she possessed a formidable weapon of defence, she could not drive away her 
gloomy forebodings when she thought of the threats contained in the 
marquis's letter. "Thanks to the assistance of one of my friends," he 
wrote, "I can place this proud girl in a perilous, terribly perilous, position, 
from which she cannot possibly extricate herself unaided." 

These words persistently lingered in Mademoiselle Marguerite's mind. 
What was the danger hanging over her? whence would it come? and in 
what form ? What abominable machination might she not expect from the 
villain who had deliberately dishonoured Paseal? How would he attack 
her? Would he strive to ruin her reputation, or did he intend to forcibly 
abduct her ? Would he attempt to decoy her into a trap where she would 
be subjected to the insults of the vilest wretches? A thousand frightful 
memories of the time when she was an apprentice drove her nearly frantic. 
'■I will never go out unarmed," she thought, "and woe to the man who 
raises his hand again tt me ! " 

The vagueness of the threat increased her fears. No one is cour- 
ageous enough to confront an unknown, mysterious, and always imminent 
danger without sometimes faltering. Nor was this all. The marquis was 
not her only enemy. She had the Fondege family to dread — these 
dangerous hypocrites, who had taken her to their home so that they 
might ruin her the more surely. M. de Valorsay wrote that he had no 
fears of the Fondeges — that he understood their little game. What was 
their little game? Xo doubt they were resolved that she should become 
their son's wife, even if they were obliged to use force to win her consent. 
At this thought a sudden terror seized her soul, so full of peace and hope 
an instant before. When she was attacked, would she have time to 
produce and use the facsimile of Valorsay 's letter ? "I must reveal my 
secret to a friend — to a trusty friend — who will avenge me ! " she muttered. 

Fortunately she had a friend in whom she could safely confide — the old 
magistrate wiio had given her such proofs of sympathy. She felt that she 
needed the advice of a riper experience than her own, and the thought of 
consulting him at once occurred to her. She was alone ; she had no spy to 
fear ; and it would be folly not to profit by the few moments of liberty 
that remained. So she drew her writing-case from her trunk, and, after 
barricading her door to prevent a surprise, she wrote her friend an account 
of the events which had taken place since their last interview. She told him 
everything with rare precision and accuracy of detail, sending him a copy 
of Valorsay's letter, and informing him that, in case any misfortune befell 
her, he could obtain the fac-similes from Carjat. She finished her letter, 
but did not seal it. " If anything should happen before I have an oppor- 
tunity to post it, I will add a postscript," she said to herself. 

She had made all possible haste, fearing that Madame de Fondege and 
Madame Leon might return at any moment. But this was truly a chimeri- 
cal apprehension. It was nearly six o'clock when the two shoppers made 
their appearance, wearied with the labours of the day, but in fine spirits. 
Besides purchasing every requisite for that wonderful costume of hers, the 
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General's wife had found some laces of rare beauty, which she had secured 
for the mere trifle of four thousand francs. "It was one of those oppor- 
tunities one ought always to profit by," she said, as she displayed her pur- 
chase. "Besides, it is the same with lace as with diamonds, you should 
purchase them when you can — then you have them. It isn't an outlay — 
it's an investment." Subtle reasoning that has cost many a husband dear ! 

On her side, Madame L6on proudly showed her dear young lady a very 
pretty present which Madame de Fondege had given her. " So money is 
no longer lacking in this household," thought Mademoiselle Marguerite, all 
the more confirmed in her suspicions. 

The General came in a little later, accompanied by a friend, and Mar- 
guerite soon discovered that the worthy man had spent the day as profit- 
ably as his wife. He too was quite tired out ; and he had reason to be 
fatigued. First, he had purchased the horses belonging to the ruined 
spendthrift, and he had paid five thousand francs for them, a mere trifle 
for such animals. Less than an hour after the purchase lie had refused 
almost double that amount from a celebrated connoisseur in horse-flesh, M. 
de Breulh-Faverlay. This excellent speculation had put him in such good- 
humour that he had been unable to resist the temptation of purchasing a 
beautiful saddle-horse, which they let him have for a hundred louis. He 
had not been foolish, for he was sure that he could sell the animal again at 
an advance of a thousand francs whenever he wished to do so. "So," re- 
marked his friend, "if you bought such a horse every clay, you would 
make three hundred and sixty-five thousand francs a year." 

Was this only a jest — one of those witticisms which people who boast of 
wonderful bargains must expect to parry, or had the remark a more serious 
meaning ? Marguerite could not determine. One thing is certain, the 
General did not lose his temper, but gaily continued his account of the way 
in which he had spent his time. Having purchased the horses, his next 
task was to find a carriage, and he had heard of a barouche which a Russian 
prince had ordered but didn't take, so that the builder was willing to sell 
it at less than cost price ; and to recoup this worthy man, the General had 
purchased a brougham as well. He had, moreover, hired stabling in the 
Rue Pigalle, only a few steps from the house, and he expected a coachman 
aud a groom the following morning. 

" And all this will cost us less than the miserable vehicle wo have been 
hiring by the year," observed Madame de Fondege, gravely. "Oh, I 
know what I say. I've counted the cost. What with gratuities and 
extras, it costs us now fully a thousand francs a month, and three horses 
and a coachman won't cost you more. And what a difference ! I shall no 
longer be obliged to blush for the skinny horses the stable-keeper sends 
me, nor to endure the insolence of his men. The first outlay frightened. 
me a little ; but that is made now, and I am delighted. We will save it in 
something else," 

"111 laces, no doubt," thought Mademoiselle Marguerite. She was 
intensely exasperated, and on regaining her chamber she said to herself, 
for the tenth time, "What do they take jne for? Do they think me an 
idiot to flaunt the millions they have stolen from my father— that they 
have stolen from me— before my eyes in this fashion? A common thief 
would take care not to excite suspicion bya foolish expenditure of the fruits 
of his knavery, but they— they have lost their senses." 

Madame Leon was already in lied, and when Mademoiselle Marguerite 
was satisfied that she was asleep, she took her letter from her trunk, aud 



added this pmtaaard : -'P. S. — It is impossible to retain the shadow of a, 
doubt, J.I. and As lame de FmAegs have spent certainly twenty thousand 
francs to-day. This audacity must arise from a conviehkm that no proofs 
of the ewwe th._y have committed exist. Still they coti'duue to talk to mc 
about their son, .Lieutenant Gustave. He v>'il! be presented to me to- 
morrow. To-morrow, also, between three and four. I shall be at the 
house of a man who can perhaps discover Pascal's hidieg-place for me, — 
the house ol M. Isidore Fortmat.. I hoy,;- to mate my escape easily 
enough, for at that same hour, hiadamo Orson uas an appointment v.'iUi the 
hiai'juis de Va; umyA 



The old legend of AoAdes heel will be eteiwaby true A man may be 
humble or pr ■■.vcv.ui, Aeblc or strong, but there arc none of us without some 
atal. ...""j."" in oar armour, a -.p ■". : vnlneraole beyond all othew. a certain 
[dace wn .e woua ; a prove met oangerous ami posaiui. Xd. .Isidore For- 
tuuaths v. dc place was ids e A. box. To attack him there was to endanger 
ids life — to wound him r. : a paint where ai 1 his sensibility centred. For it 
was in this cadi 1 ox ami n.t 'n ids breast that his lie art really throbbed. 
His safe m.. le him happy or deject A. Haney when it was hi lied to over- 
flowing by some hi iiliaa operation, and dejected whea he saw it become 
mnpty as soum impiauAnt 'or us oiicei failed. 

This tkui expbrms Li" frenyv on that ill-fated Sanaa j wiien, after Aing 
brutalij- bhmie ed bv I'i. TAkie. lie rmeraA to his rooms in the company 
of hi- cleiiy Vie tor Chimin. Thi. ewdaius, too, th ; At::Aiy of the 
hatred he now felt for the hi a ' uk do da'orsay and the 'viscount de 
koialth. The former, thsmarpoA . had dwraubuli him of forty thou andfraucs 
in clattering gold. The '"■the-, the viscount, kail suddenly spruag mp oat 
A" the grounei, and casric 1 off from umrw ins vavaose that magmhwot 
] rize, the Chalusse inheritance, wiiieh he had eow.Aered as good as won. 
And he had not only been den. ad A end swindkd— such wire lbs own ex- 
pression.- — but he had been tricked, deceived, dared, end outwitted, and 
[y whom ? E"" v. -mole who did not make it them prcAssioo to be slw.ord, 
like he did I AAA/, duA fancy, ids business uas to outwit ofhe"s, and 
a eoupk of mere arramurs had outgo -erakd him. He had not only 
euiAiJd in pcokw; he had been huniiiiated as web, and so he indulged in 
threats 01 ,.ach terriAe impost. 

Ha. -;aar at the vers" momeu: when ac was ore; mmg of wreaking ven- 
geance oil the Jdarr uis'de "V.ioreay and the Viscount do Coraith, his house- 
keeper, rusww Aacam; Dodelin, handed him Aadeowiselle Aarguerite's 
letcer. ' He mad it with interne esooAskmcnt, rubbio , his eyes as if to 
asssme himself :'::.': he "e.re ready awake. " Tuesday, "he repeat A, "the 
day after team rro -."— -at your house — between three and four o'sArk — il 
must speak whim you.'-' 

Kis mower mas so sewnee. and ii; usually impassive face so disturbed 
by conflicting feelings, tao.t Aodeme jb'odelin's curiosity overcame her pru- 
deaec. and sho"'emamed standing in front of him with open mouth, staring 
with all her eyes and listening with all her ears. He perceived this, and 
angrily exclaimed : " What are you dome here ? Yon arc watching me, I 
do believe. Get back to your kitchen, or — '' 

o.i. ik,L m alar;,. ..A h„ ih u ,.t.aed w, private e hce, JAs heart was 
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leaphm with joy ami he laughed wmk 'by at the hem- of a speed-.' wrc, ._■. 
"[She's oil the scent-.' he im'trced ; ■■ am [.she has rack in her favour, alio 
has chanced to a; — 1^ J o m e on t: a wvy dry tlwt I had revolved to d<heud 
and rehabilitate a- . ; .ivt-, A. - honest foA vmo allowed* himself to he dis- 
honoiu'ed by than unserupidous bk.ksgnards. Just as I wa- thinking of 
going in search of hew she mines to nw. As I was about to write te "her, 
she writes to me. Adio can deny the existence of 'Providence after this ? " 
Like many other pe-plo. 2.1. d'ortunat pica by heliewat in Providence when 
things went to his hkiug. Ad; it is sad to add that in the central y ease he 
denied its existence. '• Ii die has aigy courage,'' he resumed, "and she 
seems to have plenty of it, Vaiorsay and Coralih will be in a ikhc place 
socn. And if it takes ten id .and francs to put them there, and it neither 
aiademoked.; Vargaerite nor 21. b'erar cur has the amount — ah, well ■ I'll 
.idvanee — well, at Aa^s kvc thousand — without charging tlr mi any toni- 
mission. I'll even pay the expenses out of my own pocket, if use.-; aery. 
Ah, my fine fellows, vou've !■_-■■ era; ! too soon. Tn a •reek's time we'll see 
who laughs last." 

He paused, for Victor Ohupiii, who had lingered hehie 1 to pay the 
driver, hwl past entered the room. •' Fougp.vcmo ■ wciify francs, m'Acur,'' 
he remartod to his employer, " I paid the driver four francs end five sous. 
here's the chena/v" 

''Keep it lor yourself, Vietwa" si ; 1 2,1. Tovt.m si;. 

Vbat ! keep fifteen francs, and li.t'en sous? iAib_-r any other e'renm- 
sfances. such unusual generosity won, ' k. ve drawn a grimace of saekiamion 
from young Cliupin. jant to-day he did not even seaiie ; lie slipped the 
money carelesslv into his rocket, ami scarcely deigned to say "thanks." 
in the coldest possible tone. 

Absorbed in thought, II. Fortune; did :ad reiew k this II Li" e circum- 
stance. " IVe have then, VietorA he resumed. '•' I told you that Valom 
sav and Covalth should pay ino for their trmson. Vengeance is near, 
head this let re'v" Victor read it s'-w-Uv, and a.s r son r.s'b" w 1 ^ : <h e 2\ 
his employer Aaoulated, "' Vbi 1 " 

But Churn' n was not a person uc i . .. advice .a ditiy, •''kxeir. .■ me. 
m'sieur." said he, " but in order to answer you. I must have some know- 
ledge of tli? ahrir. I only isnow v.bwt you've tuld. 'ne — which is liefk 
enough— and what I've caressed. In fact, i know nothing at alia' 

M. Fcrtuiiat codeef :• die-..- a e gmcae, "You are righc, Vic;...;-," iic said, 
at last. 'So far the explanation I save y> u veas all that was nee'essary ; 
bur now th w I expe ;c ermre inumdant services fr-ni you. I ought io tell 
you the whole truth, or at least all I know at cut the a haw. This vi ill 
prove my ge ee ■ b eonild.ence in veu." dVheecupsn, lie aeons inted Cliupin 
with evervtldr ■■ !m bvew concerning the lib e. aw of j.I. <;ie Civ iusm, the 
Marqub do Va.oe^y. wed .Msdeuwkclle dkug lerite. 

Heiwever. if he expected rlwse disclosure? to elevate hoc in his swand'- 
uate's estimation he was greaely misre^en. blmpin hail sufficient ex-'.- ii.-'ce 
and coiiunon sense to read his raw 'er's ohaeacter awl discern his motiw . . 
He saw plainly cnombe that 'Ins hiaiesi hsmbse on M. Fortune Ids pars 
came fi'nm (li-'wrpoiat. d awe im a- 1 weunded ', . uitv. ami thct the agent 
would have aid wed the is. s ui do Vah-rsay r ■> cary oit id : s ';oio 
scheme without any eompra -ta.ns oi oonsL-vu. jusividiag he. lam ..;k, ]-.■ I 
lied been injinvd by if. Vitui, tie ycamg i'ebew did not allow hi < real fe d- 
iug; to appear on liis face hint, it v. .s nut Ids bneiness to te'l hi. Fortim t 
Ids opinion of iiim : and "' the -. eend phm.a |if did not d"-.-.n 
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tune moment for a declaration of his sentiments. So, when his employer 
paused, he exclaimed : " Well, we must outwit these scoundrel* — for I'll 
join you, m sieur : ami I flatter myself that I can lie very useful to you. 
h>o you want th ■ particulars of the vi*count's past life ? If so, I can 
furnish them. I know the brigand. He's married, as I told you before, 
,.nd I'll rind his wire for you in a few day*. I don't know exactly where 
die live*, but sh ■■ keeps a tobacco store, somewhere, and that's enough. 
She'll tell you how much lie s a viscount. Ha ! ha ! Viscount just'as 
much a* I am — and no more. I can tell you the scrapes he has been in.'' 

"Xo doubt: but the most important thing is to know how he's liviu<r 
i: ew, an 1 on what ' " 

" X t by iii.nest work. I can tell you. But give me a little time, and 
I'll hud out for .-ure. As soon as I can go home, change my clothes, and 
dkguise myself, I'll '-tart after him : and may I be hung, if I don't return 
with a complete report before Tuesday.'' 

A smile of satisfaction appeared on M. Fortunat's face. "Good, 
Victor ! '' he said, approvingly. "' very good ! I see that you will serve me 
with your usual zeal and intelligence. Rest assured that you will be re- 
warded as you have never been rewarded before. As long as you are en- 
gaged in this ati'uir, you shall have ten francs a day ; and I'll pay your 
board, vour cdodiice, and all your expense-." 

Tins was a most liberal oher, and yet. far from seeming delighted, 
Chupin gravely shook his head. "You know howlvalue moiie}', m'sieur, " 
lie began. 

"Tn much, Victor, my boy. too much — " 

"Excuse me, it's because I have responsibilities, m'sieur. You know 
my establishment; " — lie spoke this word with a grandiloquent air — "you 
have seen my good mother — my expenses are heavy — " 

" In short, you don't think I offer you enough ? " 

" On the contrary, sir — but you don't allow me to finish. I love money, 
don't I ? But no matter, I don't want to be paid for this business. I don't 
want either my board or my expenses, not a penny — nothing. I'll serve 
you, but :'"i- my own sake, for my own pleasure — gratis." 

1\I. Fortunat could not restrain an exclamation of astonishment. Chupin, 
who was as eager for gain as an old usurer — Chupin, as grasping as avarice 
it-elf, refuse money ! This was something which he had never seen before, 
and which he would no doubt, never see again. 

Victor had become very much excited : his usually pale cheeks were 
crimson, and in a harsh voice, he continued : "It's a fancy of mine — that's 
all. I have eight hundred francs hidden in my room, the fruit of yeai's of 
work. I'll spend the hast penny of ic if need be : and if I can see Cotalth 
in the mire, I shall say. -My money has been well expended.' I'd rather 
see that day dawn than be the possessor of a hundred thousand franc*. If 
a horrible vision haunted you every night, and prevented you from sleep- 
ing, wouldn't you give something to get rid of it? Very well ! that brig- 
and's my nikitrnare. There mu.st lie an end to it." 

M. d ■• Coralth, who was a man of wide experience, would certainly have 
felt alarmed if he had seen his unknown enemy at the present moment, for 
"\ ictor s eyes, usually a pale and undecided blue, were glittering like steel, 
and his bands were clinched most threateningly. "For he was the cause 
of all my trouble," he continued., gloomily. •■ I've told you. sir, that I was 
guilty of an infamous deed once upon a time. If it hadn't been for a 
miracle I should have killed a man — the king of men. Ah, well ! if 
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Monsieur Amlro had broken his back by falling from a fifth-floor window, 
my Coralth would bo the Dae de Champdooe to-day. And shall he be 
allowed to ride about in his carriage, and deceive and ruin honest people ? 
No— there are too many such villains at largo for public safety. Wait a 
little, Coralth — I owe you something, and I always pay my debts. When 
if. Andre saved me, though I richly deserved to have my throat cut, he 
made no conditions. He only said, 'If you are not irredeemably bad you 
will be honest after this.' And he said these words as he was lying there 
as pale as death with his shoulder broken, and Iris body mangled from his 
fall. Great heavens ! I felt smaller than — than, nothing before him. 1'ut 
I swore that I would do honour to his teachings — and when evil thoughts 
enter my mind, and when I feel a thirst for liquor, I say to myself, ' Wait 
a bit, and — and AL Andre will take a glass with you.' And that quenches 
my thirst instantly. I have his portrait at home, and every night, before 
going to bed, I tell him the history of the day — and sometimes I fancy that 
he smiles at me. All this is very absurd, perhaps, but I'm not ashamed of 
it. M. Andre and my good mother, they are my supports, my crutches, 
and with them I'm not afraid of making a false step. " Schebel, the German 
philosopher, who has written a treatise on Volition, in four volumes, was 
no greater a man than Chupin. "So you may keep your money, sir," 
he resumed. " I'm an honest fellow, and honest men ought to ask no re- 
ward for the performance of a duty. Coralth mustn't be allowed to triumph 
over the innocent chap he ruined. What did you call him ? Fcrailleur ? 
It's an odd name. Never mind — we'll get him out of this scrape ; he 
shall marry his sweetheart after all ; and I'll dance at the wedding." 

As he finished speaking he laughed a shrill, dangerous laugh, which re- 
vealed his sharp teeth — but such invincible determination was apparent on 
his face, that M. Fortunat felt no misgivings. He was sure that this volunteer 
would be of more service than the highest-priced hireling. " So I can count 
on you, Victor?" he inquired. 
" As upon yourself." 

''And you hope to have some positive information by Tuesday?" 
" Before then, I hope, if nothing goes amiss." 

" Very well ; I will devote my attention to Ferailleur then. As to 
Valorsay's affairs, I am better acquainted with them than he is himself. 
We must be prepared to enter upon the campaign when Mademoiselle 
Marguerite comes, and we will act in accordance with her instructions." 

Chupin had already caught up his hat ; but just as he was leaving the 
room, he paused abruptly. " How stupid !" he exclaimed. "I had for- 
gotten the principal thing. Where does Coralth live ?" 
"Unfortunately, I don't know." 

According to his habit when tilings did not go to his liking, Chupin 
began to scratch his head furiously. "That's bad," growled he. "Vis- 
counts of his stamp don't parade their addresses in the directory. Still [ 
shall find him." However, although he expressed this conviction be went 
off decidedly out of temper. 

"I shall' lose the entire evening hunting up the royal's address," he 
grumbled, as he hastened homeward. " And whom shall I ask for it? — 
Madame d'ArgehV concierge? Would he know it — M. Wilkio.'s servant 9 
Chat would be dangerous." He thought of roaming round about M. de 
Valorsay's residence, and of bribing one of 'he valets; but while ero-eing 
the liouicva.rd, the si-ht of Ib'eb.ni t's Restauaauut put a new idea into his 
head. "1 have it!" he muttcicd; "my man's caught!" And he 
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darted info the nearest cafe where he orb trod sent- beer and writing 
materials. 

Under ether circumstan:e= : he wood 1 hive hesitated to eaipooy so 
hazardous an expedient a.s the one he wa.s about to resort t:. but the char- 
acter cf his adversaries jr.; tide:; rr_T course : resides, rime was passing, 
and he had no choice of resources. As soon as the waiter served him, he 
•drained ids g .ass c: oeer to rive himself an krspirarhm and then, in his 
rttiesr h:md, he wrote : "Mt Tic.?. Y:=c:uiot — Here's the amount — one 
hirmhred francs — that I lost to you last evening at pi-?'-'--:*- When shall I 
have my revenge ' — \ car friend. Tai.os.~at." - 

When he had hnish:d this letter he read it over three or fear times, 
askir ■ abuse.: 1: this were tee style cf ccm-osifion ruac very fashionable 
folks employ in rep eying their dedrs. To tell the truth, he doubted it. In 

tiie copy he wrote rb-v-, which he deem: a a more aristocratic same. 
•■However," said he : "no cue -ill morokie it ohselyp 

:n envelo ~e with a hundred franc-note whi:h he drew frjrci an old t-ooket- 
bo It. Ee'revt a Ar.ssA the em:eb-:e as colhws : ■'• dMcusieur 1; Yfiosnte 
oe L'oralth. En Wile." and roving c:ai:lecsd his preparations, he paid 
ids score, and hastened to Bred ant's. Two waiters were Stan lino: at the 
d:orwav. an 1. snowing them the letter, he politely asked. "To yon 

yonr olaee last evenkir. I ran after him to return it : hut I eoahm't cver- 

The waiters examined the address. " Coralth " they replied. "We 
-carcelv know him. He isn't a render customer, but he conies here 
voea= : ccaallv." 

•■And where do:? he live ? " 

" Wty do "cu wish, to know ? " 

"' So as to take him this letter, to te sure . " 

The waiters shrur red their shredders. "Let the letter go: it is not 
worth while to trouble yourself.'" 

money - in the letter." he remmstiatr i. And opening the envelope, he 
showed the bank-note which he had taken from his own pocket-bock. 

This changer the matter enri: by. " That is rube a different rhiugd' re- 
marked one of the waiters. " If you rind money, you are, of course respan* 
side for it. Tut just leave it here at the desk, and the near tune the vis- 
•y unt comes in. the eashier will rive it m him." 

A c:ld drib crept ewer Chupin at the thought of .:;h: nis c ana-note in 
-uis wa-u "Ah f I don't fancy that idea :" he exclaimed. " Leave it 
here? d r em:r in life : Who'd ret -he reward ? A vbciart is a.ways_geit- 
•-roits : it is miite likem he would give me twenty francs as a ^eward foi 

i lie argument ws of a nature to touch tr.e wtiie.s : .coy tuoagat tiie 
venue; man ouite rirht : hut thev did rut know bl. de Ccralth's addressy 
and tnev saw no wav of procuring it. "Ur.b-s peioiaps the porter itcovs, 

The porter, on being' tilled, reniini. ire d that he had once been sent to M. 
de Ccralth's house for an overcoat. "I've forgotten his member. v he declared;-. 
"'but he liv.-- in the. Icr.e d'Are'tu. near the emuier of the Rue de la \ ille- 

bEveqne " 
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This direction was uot remarkable for its precision, but it was more than 
sufficient for a pure-blooded Parisian like Victor Chupin. " Many thanks 
for your kindness," he said to the porter. "A blind man, perhaps, might 
not be able to go straight to M. do Coralth's house from your directions, 
hut I have eyes and a tongue as well. And, believe me, if there's any re- 
ward, you shall see that I know how to repay a good turn." 

"And if you don't find the viscount," added the waiters, "bring the 
money here, and it will be returned to him. " 

" Naturally ! " replied Chupin. And he strode hurriedly away. " E-e- 
turn ! " he muttered ; "not I! I thought for a moment they had their 
hands on my precious banknote." 

• But he had already recovered from his fright, and as he turned his steps 
homeward he congratulated himself on the success of his stratagem. " For 
my viscount is caught," he said to himself. "The Rue d'Anjou-Saint 
Honor<5 hasn't a hundred numbers in it, and even if I'm compelled to go 
from door to door, my task will soon be accomplished." 

On reaching home he found his mother engaged in knitting, as usual. 
This was the only avocation that her almost complete blindness allowed 
her to pursue; and she followed it constantly. "Ah! here you are, 
Toto," she exclaimed, joyously. " I didn't expect you so soon. Don't you 
scent a savoury smell ? As you must be greatly tired after being up all 
night, I'm making you a stew.'' 

As customary when he returned, Chupin embraced the good woman with 
the respectful tenderness which had so greatly surprised M. Fortunat. 
"You are always kind," said he, " but, unfortunately, I can't remain to 
dine with you." 

"But you promised me." 

"That's true, mamma ; but business you see — business." 

The worthy woman shook her head. " Always business !" she exclaimed. 

" Yes — when a fellow hasn't ten thousand francs a year." 

"You have become a worker, Toto, and that makes me very happy; 
•but you are too eager for money, and that frightens me." 
- " That's to say, you fear I shall do something dishonest. Ah ! mother ! 
do you think I can forget you and Monsieur Andr6 ? " 

— His mother said no more, and he entered the tiny nook which he so 
pompously styled his chamber, and quickly changed the clothes he was 
Rearing (his Sunday toggery) for an old pair of checked trousers, a black 
blouse, and a glazed cap. And when he had finished, and given a peculiar 
turn to his hair, no one would have recognized him. In place of M. For- 
tunat's respectable clerk, there appeared one of those vagabonds who hang 
about cafe* and theatres from six in the evening till midnight, and spend 
the rest of their time playing cards in the low drinking dens near the 
iarriires. It was the old Chupin come to life once more — Toto Chupin as 
he had appeared before his conversion. And as he took a last look in the 
little glass hanging over the table, he was himself astonished at the trans- 
formation, "iih !" he muttered, " I was a sorry lookiug devil in those 
days." 

Although he had cautiously avoided making any noise in dressing, his 
mother, with the wonderfully acute hearing of the blind, had followed 
each of his movements as surely as if she had been standing near watch- 
ing him. " You have changed your clothes, Toto," she remarked. 

"Yes mother." 

"liut'v.hy have you j/ui, on your Lloiise, my son ? " 
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Although accustomed to his mother's remarkable quickness of perception, 
he was amazed, still he aid not think of denying it. She would onlv 
have had to extend her hand to prove that he was telling a falsehood. The 
blind woman's usually placid face had become stein. " ;o it is necessary 
to disguise vourself," she said, cravelv. 

''But. mother— :: 

• • Hush, my son ! When a man doesn t wish to be recognised, he's evi- 
dently doing something he's ashamed of. Ever since your employer came 
here, you have been concealing something from me. Take care, Toto ! 
Since I heard that man s voice. I'm sure that he is quite as capable of urg- 
ing you to commit a crime as others were in days gone by." 

The blind woman was preaching to a convert ; for during the past three 
days. M. Fortuuat had shewn himself in such a light that Chupiu had 
secret.y resolved to change his employer. " I promise you I'll leave him, 
mother," he declared, " so you may be quite easy in mind." 

"Very well ; but now, at this moment, where are you going * " 

There was only one way of completely reassuring the good woman, and 
that was to tell her all. Chupiu did so with absolute frankness. "Ah, 
well ! : ' she said, when the narrative was finished. "You see now how easy 
it is to lead you astray '. How could you be induced to play the part of a 
spy, when y:u know so well what it leads to '? It's only God's protecting 
care that has saved you again from an act which you would have reproached 
yourself for all your life. Your employer's intentions are good now : but 
they were criminal when he ordered you to follow Madame d'Argeles. 
Poor woman ! She had sacrificed herself for her son, she had concealed 
herself from him, and you were working to bet! ay her. Poor creature! 
how she must have suffered, and how much I pity her '. To be what she 
is. and to see herself denounced by her own son ! I. who am only a poor 
plebeian, should die of shame under such circumstances. 7 ' 

Chupin blew his ncse so loudly that the window panes rattled ; this was 
his way of repressing his emotion whenever it threatened to overcome him. 
•" You speak like the good mother that you are. " he exclaimed at last, "'and 
I'm prouder of you than if you were the handsomest and richest lady in 
Paris, for you're certainly the most honest and virtuous ; and I should be 
a thorough scoundrel if I caused you a moment s sorrow. And if ever I set 
my foot in such a mess airain, I hope some one will cut it off. But for this 
once — " 

■• For this once, you may go, Toto ; I give my consent." 

He went off with a lighter heart ; and on reaching the Rue d'Anjou he 
immediately began his investigations. They were not successful at first. 
At every house v here he made inquiries nobody had any knowledge of the 
Viscount de Coralth. He had visited half the buildings in the street, when 
he reached one of the handsomest houses, in front of which stood a cart 
laden with plants and flowers. An old man. who seemed to be the con- 
cierge, and a valet in a red waistcoat, were removing the plants from the 
vehicle and arranging thein in a line under the porte coch.ere. As soon as the 
cart was emptied, it drove away, whereupon Chupin stepped forward, and 
addressing the concierge, asked : '■ Does the Viscount de Coralth live 
here?" 

"Yes. What do you want with him ? " 

Ha ving foreseen this question, Chupin had prepared a reply. "I cer- 
tainly don't come to call on him," he answered. " My reason for inquiring 
is this : just now, as I passed near the Madeleine, a very elegant lady 
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ailed mo, and ^jh! , ' _._.. eo Condi h U\es in the Kuo d'Auiou, but I've for- 
gotten the number. I can't go about if. ma deor to door making inquiries, 
so if you'll go there and ascertain his address for me, I'll give you (ivy 
francs for yourself,' so my m.mey's made." 

Fronting by his old Parisian experience, Chupin had chosen .each a clove i 
excuse that both his listeners heartily laughed. "V.'ell, lather Moulin it, 
cried the servant in the red waistcoat, "what do you say to that ? Are 
there any elegant ladies who glee live francs for mar address '.' " 

"Is there any lady who's lively to send audi ilo.vers us liii.se to goaC 
was the response. 

Chupin was about to retire with a bow, when the concierge stopped him. 
" You accomplish your errands no well that periiags you'd be willing to 
tale these flower-pots up to the second iloor, if v.a ga\ o you a glass of 
wine ! " 

iNo proposal could have suited Chupin better. Although lie was prone 
to exaggerate his own powers and the fecundity of Ids resources, he had 
not flattered himself with the hope that he should succeed in crossing the 
threshold of M. de Coralth's rooms, for, without any great mental citon, 
he had realised that the servant arrayed in the red waistcoat was in the 
viscount's employ, and these Hewers were to be carried to his apaituicnt... 
However any signs of satisfaction would have seemed singular under the cC 
eumstanees, and so he sulkily replied : " A glass of wine ! you had bv,tur 
say two." 

"Well, I'll say a whole bottleful, my boy, if that suits you any better," 
replied tlie servant, with the charming guod nature so often displsyal by 
people who arc giving other folk's property away. 

" Then I'm at your service ! " exclaimed Chupin. And, loading him,_elf 
with a host of flower-pots as skilfully as if lie had been accustomed to 
handling them all his life, he added ; " Now, lead the way." 

The valet and the concierge preceded him v\ itli empty hands, of con.1-._3 ; 
and, on reaching the second floor, they op-.e .:_! a door, and sad 1 : ; ' The, is 
the place. Come in." 

Chupin had expected to find that 1.1. de Coralth's apartments acre hand- 
somer than his own in the Faubourg Saint Denis; lent he had scarcely 
imagined such luxury as pervaded this establishment. The chandeliers 
seemed marvels in his eyes ; and the sumptuous chairs and couches eclipsed 
M. Fortunat's wonderful sofa completely. " So he no longer amuses him- 
self with petty rascalities," thought Chupin, as he surveyed the rooms. 
" Monsicurs working on a grand scale now. Decidedly this mustn't be al- 
lowed to continue." 

Thereupon he busied himself placing the flowers in the numerous jardiniere,.; 
scatt-i'ed about the rooms, as well as in a tiny conservatory, cleverly con- 
trived on the balcony, and adjoining a little apartment with silk heugoige, 
that was used as a smoking-room. Under the surveillance of the concierge 
and the valet he was allowed to visit the whole npat tnients. Ik a/bnircd 
the drawing-. ■:>oin, filled to overflowing with costly triiies ; the dining-room, 
'urnished in old oak ; the luxurious bod-room ruth its bed mounted upon a 
-platform, as if it were a throne, and the library filled with richly bound 
volumes. Everything was beautiful, sumptuous and magnificent, and 
Chupin admired, though he did net nr-y, tins luxury, lie seal to himself 
that, if ever lie became rich, his establishment should be <pute different. 
He would have preferred vetlvw more simplicity, a t.rille less sal in, velvet, 
hanging. g mirrors and gilding. Still tins did not prevent him from going 
V"U H 
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into ecstasies over each room he entered : and he expressed his admiration 
so artlessly that the valet feeling as much flattered as if he were the owner 
of the place, took a sort of pride in exhibiting everything. 

He showed Chupin the target which the viscount practised at with pistols 
for an hour every morning ; for Monsieur lc Vicomte was a capital marks- 
man, and could lodge eight balls out of ten in the neck of a bottle at a 
distance of twenty paces. He also displayed his master's swords ; for 
.Monsieur le Vicomte handled side arms as adroitly as pistols. He took a 
lesson every day from one of the best fencing-masters in Paris ; and hi.; 
duels had always terminated fortunately. He also showed the viscount's 
blue velvet dressing-gown, his fur trimmed slippers, and even his elaborately 
embroidered night-shirts. JEut it was the dressing-room that most aston- 
ished and stupefied Chupiu. He stood gazing in open-mouthed wonder at 
the immense white marble table, with its water spigots and its basins, its 
sponges and boxes, its pots and vials and cups ; and he counted the brushes 
by the dozen — brushes hard and soft, brushes for the hair, for the beard, 
for the hands, and the application of cosmetic to the moustaches and eye- 
brows. Xever had he seen in one collection such a variety of steel and 
silver instruments, knives, pincers, scissors, and files. " One might think 
oneself in a chiropodist's, or a dentist's establishment." remarked Chupin 
to the servant. " Jjocs your master use all these ever;; day ? " 

" Certainly, or rather twice a day — morning and evening — at his toilette." 

Chupin expressed Ins feelings with a grimace and an exclamation of 
mocking wonder. " Ah, well ! he must have a clean skin," he said. 

His listeners laughed heartily ; and the concierge, after exchanging a 
significant glance with the valet, said sotto voce, Ci Xounds ! it's his business 
to be a handsome fellow ! " The mystery was solved. 

While Chupin changed the contents of the jardinieres, and remained up- 
stairs in the intervals between the nine or ten journeys lie made to the 
porte-cochere iov more flowers, he listened attentively to the conversation 
between the concierge and the valet, and heard snatches of sentences that 
enlightened him wonderfully. Moreover, whenever a que stiou arose as to 
placing a plant in one place rather than another, the valet stated as a con- 
clusive, argument that the baroness liked it in such or such a. place, or that 
she would" be better pleased with this or that arrangement, or that he must 
comply with the instructions she had given him. Chupin was therefore 
obliged to conclude that the flowers had been sent here by a baroness who 
possessed certain rights in the establishment. But who was she ? 

He was maneeuvering very cleverly in the hope of ascertaining this point, 
when a carriage was heard driving into the courtyard below. " Monsieur 
must have returned ! " exclaimed the valet, darting to the window. 

Chupin also ran to look out, and saw a very elegant blue-lined brougham, 
drawn bv a superb horse, but he did not perceive the viscount. In point 
of fact, M. de Coralth was already climbing the stairs, four at a time, and, 
a moment later, he entered the room, angrily exclaiming, " bioreut, what 
does this mean ? Why have you left all the doors open ? " 

Movent was the servant in the red waistcoat. He slightly shrugged hie 
shoulders like a servant who knows too me ny of his master's secrets to have 
anything to fear, and in the calmest possible tone replied, "If the doors 
are open, it is only because the baroness has just sent some flowers. On 
Sunday, too, what a funny idea ! And I have been treating Father Mouhnet 
and this worthy fellow " (pointing to Chupin) "to a glass of vine, to ac- 
knowledge their kindness in aborting mo." 
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Fearing recognition, Chnpiu hid his face as much as possible ; but M. de 
Coralth did not pay the slightest attention to him. There was a dark 
frown on his handsome, usually smiling countenance, and his hair was in 
great disorder. Evidently enough, something had greatly annoyed him. 
"I am going out again," he remarked to his valet, " but first of all I must 
write two letters which you must deliver immediately." 

He passed into the drawing-room as he spoke, and Florent scarcely waited 
till the door was closed before uttering an oath. " May the devil take 
him ! " he exclaimed. " Here he sets me on the go again. It is five 
o'clock, too, and I have an appointment in half an hour.'' 

A sudden hope quickened the throbbings of Chupin's heart. He touched 
the valet's arm, and in his most persuasive tone remarked : "I've nothing 
to do, and as your wine was so good, I'll do your errands for yon, if you'll 
pay me for the wear and tear of shoe-leather. " 

Chupin's appearance must have inspired confidence, for the servant re- 
plied :_ « Well— I don't refuse— but we'll see." 

The viscount did not spend much time in writing ; he speedily re- 
appeared holding two letters which he flung upon the table, saying : — • 
"One of these is for the baroness. You must deliver it into lier hands or 
into the hands of her maid — there will be no answer. You will afterwards 
take the other to the person it is addressed to, and you must wait for an 
answer which you will place on my writing table — and make haste." So 
saying, the viscount went off as he had entered — on the run — and a moment 
later, his brougham was heard rolling out of the courtyard. 

Florent was crimson with rage. "There," said he, addressing Chupin 
rather than the concierge, " what did I tell you? A letter to be placed in 
madame's own hands or in the hands of her maid, and to be concealed from 
the baron, who is on the watch, of course. Naturally no one can execute 
that commission but myself." 

" That's true ! " replied Chupin ; " lint how about the other ? " 
The valet had not yet examined the second letter. He now took it from 
the table, and glanced at the address. " Ah," said he, " I can confide this 
one to you, my good fellow, and it's very fortunate, for it is to be taken to 
a place on the other side of the river. Upon my word ! masters are 
strange creatures ! You manage your work so as to have a little leisure, 
and the moment you think yourself free, pouf ! — they send you anywhere 
in creation without even asking if it suits your convenience. If it hadn't 
been for you, I should have missed a dinner with some very charming- 
ladies. But, above all, don't loiter on the way. I don't mind paying your 
omnibus fare if you like. And you heard" him say there would be an 
answer. You can give it to Mou'linet, and in exchange, he'll give you 
fifteen sous for your trouble, and six sous for your omnibus fare. Besides, 
if you can extract anything from the party the letter's intended for, you 
are quite welcome to it." 

"Agreed, sir ! Grant me time enough to give an answer to the lady who 
is wail-in i at the "MadeWne, and I'm on my way. (live me the letter." 

" Hermit is," said the valet, handing it to Chupin. But as the latter 
glanced at the address he turned deadly pale, ami his eyes almost started 
i'rom their sockets. For this is v, hat he re. id : "Madame ilaul. Dealer in 
Tohaeeo. Qnai de la >'■■ sue " Great as was his self-control, his emotion 
was ton evident to eseape notice. "What's the matter w it] ] you?" asked 
the cuneierec ami the 'valet in tie- '-'alee breath. "What, has happened 
to you ? " 
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A powerful c-i'iort of will rcstoiod this young fellow ., coolness, and ready 
in an instant with an excuse for his blunder, he replied,. " 1 have changed 
my mind. What! you'd only jive mc fifteen sous to measure such a dis- 
tance as that : Why, it isn't a walk — it's a journey ! " 

His explanation wa ; accepted without demur. His listeners thought he 
was only taking advantage of the need they had of his sendees — as was per- 
fectly natural under the- circumstances. ''What ! oo you are dis- 
satisbed ! " erie.l the valet. " Very well ! you shall have thirty sons— but 
be nil ; 

" ,\So 1 will, at once,' replied Chupin. And, imitating the whistle of a 
locomotive -with wonderful perfection., he darted away at a pace which 
augured a speedy return. 

However, when 1m was some twenty yards- from the house lie stopped 
shuit. gh need aioand him, and espying a dark corner slipped into it. 
'■ That tool in the red wehtsoat will be coming out to take the letter to that 
famous baroness." he thoueht. "I'm here, and I'll watch him and see 
where he goes. I should like to find out the name of the kind and charit- 
able lady who watches o^ er Iris brigand of a master with such tender eared' 

Idle day and the hour were in Ins favour. Xight was coining on, hast- 
ened by a thick fog ; the street lamps were not yet lighted, and' as it was 
Sunday nr si of the shops were closed. It grew dark so rapidly that Chupin 
was scarcely able to ice amise kiorent when lie at last emerged from the 
bouse. It is true that he looked altogether unlike the servant in tire red 
wai=tcoat. As lie had the key to the wardrobe containing his master's 
clothe', he did not hesitate to use them whenever an opportunity 
altered. On this occasion lie had appropriated a pair of those delicately- 
tinted trousers which were II. de Coralth's specialty, with a handsome over- 
i oat. a trifle too small for him. and a very elegant hat. 

■' I'ine dohies. indeed ! growled Chupin as he started in pursuit. " Mr 
servants sha'n't serve me in that way if I ever have any.'' 

But he paused in his soliloquy, and prudently hid himself under a ueich- 
bouring gateway The gorgeous Florent was ringing at the door of one of 
the m a t magnificent mansions in the Fate de la Yille l'Eveque. The door 
vats 'opened, and he vent in. "Ah! alt!" thought Chupin, " he hadn't 
far to go. The viscount and the baroness are shrewd. When you have 
': avers to semi to anybody it s convenient to be neighbours ! '' 

He ehneed leund. and seeing an old man smoking his pipe on the thres- 
hold ot a riiop. he approached him and asked politely : "b'an you tell me 
\\ bom that big house belongs to ? " 

" To Baron Trio.an.lt," replied the man, without releasing his hob 1 on his 
pipe, 

"' Thaak you. monsieur," replied Chupin gravely. " I inquired, because 
I think of buying a hoase — " And repeating the name of Trigault several 
rimes to im-press it upon his memory he darted off on Ids errand. 

It might be supposed that his unexpected success had delighted him, but, 
en the contiaiy, it rendered him even more exacting. The letter he carried 
banned his .pocket like a red hot iron. "Madame Paul,'" lie muttered, 
"that must by the rascal's wife. First, Paul is his Christian name; 
secondly, I've been told that his wife keeps a tobacco shop — so the ease L 
plain. But the strangest tiling about it is that this has! end and wife, 
should write toemh other, whenl fancied them at dageer's ends." Chupin 
vr-'-uld have given a pint of his own blood to know the contents of the mis- 
sive. The idea of opening it occurred to him. and it must be confessed that 
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it was not a feeling of delicacy that pre- vented him. ITe was deterred by a 
large seal which had been carefully affined, and which would plainly fur- 
nish evidence if the letter were tampered with. Thus Chupin yeas punished 
for Florent's faults, for this seal was the discount's invariable precaution 
against his servant's prying curioeitjo So our enterprising youth could 
only read and re-read tlm superset:, Ron and smell the paper, which was 
strongly scented with verbena. He fancied that there was some mysterious 
connection between this letter intended for M. de Coraith's wile and the 
missive sent to the baicmoss. And why humid it not be so ? Had they not 
both been written under the influence of aimer? Still lie failed to perceive: 
any possible connection between the rich, baroness and the poor tobacco 
dealer and his cogitations only made him more perplexed than ever. How- 
ever, his efforts to solve the mystery did not interfere with the free use oi 
his limbs, and he soon found himself on hie Quai ee la Seine. "Here 1 
am," he muttered. " I've cmne moio oaihdy then an omnibus.'' 

The Quai de la Seine is a broad road, connecting the Rue de Flanrlres with 
the canal de l'Ourcq. On the left-hand side it is bordered vci+.h miserable 
shanties interspersed with some tiny shops, and several hum coal depots. 
On the right-hand, side — that next to the canal — times are also a few pro- 
vision stores. In the daytime hmre is no noisier nor livelier place than 
this same Quai ; but nothing could be more ghonyy at night-time when the 
shops are closed, when the few gas-lamps only imueese the grimneas of the 
shadows, and when the only sound that breaks the silence is the rippling: of 
the water as its smooth surface is ruffled by some boatman propelling his 
skiff through the canal. 

"The viscount must certainly have made a mistake," thought Chupin • 
" there is no such shop on the Quai." He was wrong, however; for after 
passing the Rue de Soissons he espied the reel lantern of a tobacco-shop, 
glimmering through the fog. 



Havixc: almost reached the goal, Chupin slackened his pace. He ap- 
proached the shop very cautiously and peered inside, deeming it prudent to 
reconnoitre a little before he went in. And certainly there was nothing to 
prevent a prolonged scrutiny. The night was very dark, the quay de- 
serted. l\ T o one was to be seen: not a sound broke the stillness. The 
darkness, the surroundings, and the silence were sinister enough to make 
even Chupin shudder, though he was usually as thoroughly at heme in the 
loneliest end most dangerous by-ways of bans as an honest man of the 
middle classes would be m the diiferent apartments of Ins modest household. 
"That scoundrel'.*, wife, must have less tlnn a hundred thousand a. year if 
she takes up her ahede here ! " thought Chupin. 

And, in iah. nothing could bo moio reyui ;vc than the, tenement in vein' eh 
Made n ie Paul had installed h.-rseri. it was but or-- homy high, and baiit 
of clay, and it h:h. feden to ruin t "' such an extent teat it had been fmind 
necessary to prop it up with timbme, and to nail some old boards; over the 
yawning" fissures in the wa-h. "If I lived hm-e I certainly : hculdn't feel 
i|iiitc at ease on a windy day." cmihrucd Clnipin, xollo re<v. 
' The shop itself was of a fair size, but nut wivtehed in us pprin iments, 
and (li-'eushngly dirty. The If ior was covered veii!' that black and glutinous 
coal-dust which" forms the s-dl of ths Quai de hi Shoe. An auctioneer worn 1 
have sold the entire stock and fietmns for a, few shillings Four stone jars, 
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and a. conn 1 ':: of pairs of scales, a fow odd tumblers, filled with piper; and 
packets of cigarettes, some wine-glasses, and three or four labelled bottles, 
live or six bo.eos of ei_; :rs, and as many packages of musty tobacco, con- 
stituted die entire stock in trade. 

As Chnpin compared tubs vile 'Ha vvith the viscount's luxurious abode, his 
Lloo 1 fai.ly bailed in his veins. "Ho ought to be shot for this, if for 
nothing el-.c," lie muttered through his set teeth. " To let his wife die of 
starvation hero !" Tor it v.-as M. de Cora.ith'a wife who kept this shop. 
■' 'hupin, who had seen her years before, recognised her now as she sat be- 
hind her counter, although, she was cruelly changed. "That's her," he 
murmured. " That's certainty Mademoiselle Flavie."* 

lie had used her maiden name in speaking other. Poor woman ! She 
was undoubtedly still young — but sorrow, regret, and privations, clays 
spent in hard work to earn a miserable subsistence, and nights spent in 
weeping, had made her old, haggard, and wrinkled before her time. Of 
her once remarkable beauty nought remained but her hair, which was still 
magnificent though it was in wild disorder, and looked as if it had not been 
touched by a comb for weeks ; and her big' black eyes, which gleamed 
with the phosphorescent and destructive brilliancy of fever. Everything 
about her person besp ,>ke terrible reverses, borne without dignity. Even if 
she had struggled at rirst, it was easy to see that she struggled no longer. 
Her attire — h r torn and soiled silk dress, and her dirty cap — revealed 
thorough indolence, and that morbid indifference which at times follows 
great misfortune „ with weak natures. 

".Such is Hie," thoueht Chupiii, philosophically. "Here's a gill who 
was broueht up like a (pieen and allowed to have her own way in every. 
thing- ! If any one had predicted this in those days, how she would have 
sneered. ! I can s.e her now as she looked that day when I met her driving 
her grey ponies, ii people didn't clear the road it was so much the worse 
for them 1 In those times Paris was like some great shop where she could 
select wire fever she chose. Mhe said : 'I want this,' and she got it. She 
saw a handsome young fellow and wanted him for her husband: her father, 
who could refuse her nothing, consented, and now behold the result ! " 

Ho had lingered longer at the window than he had meant to do, perhaps 
because he could see that the young woman was talking with some person 
in a back room, the door of which stood open. Chupin tried to find out 
v ho this person was, but he did not succeed ; and he was about to go in 
when suddenly he saw Hadame Paul rise from her seat and say a few words 
with an air of displeasure. And this time her eyes, instead of turning to 
the open door, were fixed on a part of the shop directly opposite her. "Is 
there some one there as well then ? " Chirr, in wondered. 

He changed his post of observation, and, by standing on tiptoe, he suc- 
ceeded in distinguishing' a puny little boy, some three or four years old, 
and clad in roes, who was playing with the remnants of a toy -horse. The 
sight of this child increased Ohupin's indignation. " So there's a child ? " lie 
growled. " The rascal not only deserts his wife, but he leaves his child to 
starve ! We may as well make a note of that : and when we settle up our 
accounts, he shall pay dearly for his villainy." With this threat he brusquely 
entered the shop. 

" What do you wish, sir ? " asked the woman. 

'' Nothing ; I bring you a letter, madame." 

* '' Tho^Kwe'. of Pati.:," Oy ramie caieciPur 
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"A letter for me ! You must be mistaken." 

" Excuse me ; are'nt von IT lime Haul ? " 

"Yes." 

" Then this is for you." And he handed her the missive which Florcnt 
had confided to his care. 

Madame Paul took hold of it with some he .-jit .tion, eyeing the messenger 
suspiciously meaovrhile ; but, on seeing the lis udwritfag, she uttered I a ci-y 
of surprise. And, turning towards the open door, she called, 'hi. 
Mouchon ! M. I'-Iouchon ! It's from him — it's from my husband ; from 
Paul. Come, come ! " 

A bakbheaded corpulent man, who looked seme fifty years of .i.ee, new 
timidly emerged from the room behind the- shop with a cap in his hand. 
"Ah, well ! my dear child," he said, in an oily voice, " what .sas I telling 
you just now ? hfverything comes to those who knew how to wait." 

However she had already broken the seal, ami she o as no,-/ reading the 
letter eagerly, clapping her hands with deli ght as she finished its perusal. 
"He consents ! " she exclaimed. "He's frightened lie bees mc to wait a 
little— look-- re ad ! " 

But M. reeuelron could not road without his spectacle-, and he lost at 
least two minutes in searching Ins pockets baa-re he IV-uml than. And 
when they were adjusted, the light was so dim that it teas; him at least 
three minutes more to decipher the missive. Chupln hud spem tide time 
in scrutinizing — in appraising the man, as it were. "What is this vener- 
able gentleman doing here ? " he thought. ''■ He's a middle ci ais man, that's 
evident from his linen. "He's nn, cried— ~ there's a wedoba going on his 
finger; he has a daughter, for the ends of his necktie are cml -..■■side-rod. _Ho 
lives in the neighbourhood, for, well dressed as he is, he wears a cap. but 
what was he doing there in that back room in the dark ? " 

Meanwhile LI. Moechon had finished, reading the lots.sa. " 'A hat did I 
tell you ? " he said eamnlaeently. 

"Yes, you were right!" answered Madame Paul as she tool; up the 
letter and read it again with her eyes sparkling with joy. "And now 
what shall I do ? " she asked. " Wait, shad I not? " 

"No, no ! " exclaimed the elderly gentleman, in evident dismay. "' l T ou 
must strike the iron while it's hot." 

" But he promises me — " 

" To promise and to keep ones promises are two dike-rent tilings," 

' ' He wants a rep] y. " 

" Tell him — " But he stopped .short, calling her attention with a gesture 
to the messenger, whose eyes wen glittering wish intense curiosity. 

She understood. Mo filling a glass with some liquor, she placed it before 
Chupiii, and oh'ered him a cigar, raying : " Take a seat -ha: e's something 
to keep you from feeling imgai'er bwtiie you wait tare." I'ln-ie^uu she 
followed the old genfsemin into the ad^auhig room, and dosed tte door. 

Keen if Chupin had not pes, ess; d tte precocious penetration he owed, to 
his life of adventure, the young woman and ll;e oil gei.tlcana., lev! said 
enough to enable him to form a em a - t cstimat • of the situation. He was 
certain now that he knew the contents of the lolia r as perfectly as if he 
had read it, M. do Coral tl its anger, ami his eadcr to make h ate, were 
both cxpluncd. Moreover, Chupiu distinctly saw uhat connection there 
was between the letter to the harmless ami the letter to Madame Paul. He 
understood that one was the naOaoal eonscnuenee oi the other. ' a seated 
by her lunband, i'-daehuoo haul fad at ]a,t laconic \\wuy of pencrty and 
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privations. hdie had instituted a search for her husband, and, liavin" 
found him, she had written to him in this stylo: "I consent to abstain 
from interfering with you, bat only on conditions that you provide means 
of subsistencs for me, your lawfully wedded wife, and for your child. If 
you refuse, I shall in go my claims, and ruin you. The scandal won't be of 
much use to in:, it's true, buc at least I shall no longer be obliged to endure 
the torture of knowing that you are surrounded by every luxury while I am 
dying of starvation/' 

Yes, she had evidently written that. It might not be the precise text ; 
but no doubt i" was the purport of her letter. On receiving it, Coralth 
had become alarmed, lie knew only too well that if his wife made herself 
known and revealed his past, it would be all over with him. But he hail 
no money. Charming young men like the Viscount de Coralth never have 
any money on haml h'o, in this emergency, the dashing young fellow had 
written to hi* wile imploring her to have patience, and to the baroness, en- 
treating, or rather conn. lauding, her to advance him a certain sum at once. 
This was no doubt the case, and yet there was one circumstance which 
puzzled Clmphi exceedingly. In former years, he had heard it asserted 
that riadenmHollo Flavie was the very personification of pride, and that 
she adored her husband, even to madness. Had this great "love vanished? 
Had poverty ami sorrow broken her spirit to such a degree that she was 
willing *to stoop to such shameful concessions! If she vane acquainted with 
her husband's present life, how did it happen that she did not prefer star- 
vation, or the alms-house and a pauper's grave to his assistance? Chupin 
could understand how, in a moment of passion, she might be driven to 
denounce her husband in the presence of his fashionable acquaintances, how 
she might be impelled to ruin him so as to avenge herself ; but he could 
not pos.iii.dy understand how she could consent to profit by the ignominy 
of the man .-.he loved. "The plan isn't hers," said Chupin to himself, 
altera moment's refiecaisu. "It's probably the work of that stoat old 
gentleman." 

'there was a means of verifying his suspicions, for on returning into the 
adjoining room. Madame Paul had not taken her son with her. He was 
still sitting on the muddy floor of the shop, playing with his dilapidated 
horse. Chupin called him. " Come here, my little fellow," said he. 

The child rose, and timidly approached, his eyes dilating with distrust 
and astonishment. The poor boy's repulsive uncleauliness was a terrible 
charge against the mother. Did she no longer love her own offspring? 
The untidint -s of sorrow and poverty has its bounds. A long time must 
have passed since the child's face and hands had been washed, and hi.-, 
soiled clothes were literally falling to rags. Still, he was a handsome little 
fellow, and seemed fairly intelligent, in spite of his bashfulness. He was 
very light haired, and in features he was extremely like al. de Coralth. 
Chupin took him on his knees, and, after looking to sec if the door com- 
municating with the inner room were securely closed, he asked : " What's 
your name, little chap ? " 
,! Paul." 

" To you know your father ? " 
"No." 

' ; iJoesn't vour mother ever talk to you about him *? " 
"Oh, yes !" 

' ' And what does she say ? " 
" That lie's rich — very rich." 
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" And what eke? " 

The child did not reply ; perhaps his mother had fcrbicUcii him to say 
anything on the subject — perhaps da .t instinct which precede" intellig .nee, 
just as the dawn precedes daylight, warned him to be prudent with a 
stranger. " Doesn't your papa ever come to see yon ? " insisted Chupin, 

"Never." 

'■• Why ? " 

"Mamma is very poor." 

" And wouldn't you like to go and see him V ' 

" I don't know. But he'll come some daj, and take us away with him 
to a large house. We sink be all right, then . and he will give us a deal of 
money and pretty dresses, and I shall have pTejiiry of toys.'' 

Satisfied on this point, Chupin pushed his investigations farther. : /and 
do you know this old gentleman who k with your mamma in the other 
room ? " 

"Oh, yes !— that's Mouehon." 

" And who's Mouehon ? " 

" He's the gentleman who owns that beautiful j/ardmi at the corner of 
the Rue Briquet, where there are such splendid grapes I'm going with him 
to get some. " 

" Does he often come to see you ? " 

"Every evening. He always has goodies in his pocket for mamma and me." 

" Why does he sit in that back room without any Ikht ? " 

"Oh, he says that the customers mustn't see him." 

It would have been an abominable act to continue this examination, ami 
make this child the inuocent accuser of his own mother. Chupin felt con- 
science-smitten even now. So he kissed the cleanest spot he could find on 
the hoy's face, and set him on the floor again, saying, " Go and play." 

The child had revealed his mother's character with cruel precision. What 
had she told him about his father? That he was rich, and that, in case he 
returned, he would give them plenty of money and fine clot lies. The woman's 
nature stood revealed in all its deformity. Chupin had good cause to feel 
proud of his discernment — all his suppositions had been confirmed. He hail 
read Mouchoirs character at a glance. He had recognised, him as one of 
those wily evil-minded men who employ their leisure to the profit of their 
depravity — one of those patient, cold-blooded hypocrites who make poverty 
their purveyor, and whose passion is prodigal only in advice. "So he's 
paying his court to Madame Paul," thought Chupin. "Isn't it shameful? 
The old villain ! he might at least give her enough to eat ! " 

So far his preoccupation had made him forget his wine and his cigar. Tic 
emptied the glass at a single draught, but it proved far more dilueult to Ikht 
the cigar. "Zounds! this is a mm-conbustible," he giowlecl. " When I 
arrive at smoking ten sous cigars, I sha'n't come here to buy them." 

However, with the help ot'keveral matches and a greao deal of drawing, 
he had almost succeeded, Vvhcutho door opened, and Madame Paul reap- 
peared with a letter in her hand. She seemed greatly agitated : her 
anxiety was unmist'ikeabie. " lean't decid"." she was saying to Mouehon, 
whose 'ilunre Chupin could only dimly dk hi mi: h in the d-nkmvs. " ko I 
can't. If I send this letter, I must I'd • err rrrnuuiee al! hope of my hus- 
band's return. Whatever hupp, n^, he will never forgive me." 

"He can't treat you worse thm ho does now, at all events, n plied tlm 
old gentleman. Ilesides, a edoveii eat bar never enurht a mouse yet." 

" He'll hate »>■■: 
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,; The man who wants his dog to love him, beats it ; and, Wide*. when the 
t. int.- P da. awn, on-- mu-t drmk it." 

Thi- sing; t- : ,.i:st.. n ■. .1 to !tei 'eher. o'hehauh.d the ietter to Chupin, 
and drawing a P.. oa from her pocket .'die oner lit to him, "This is for 
your ticubki," the said. 

He imcob.mt irily held out his hand, to take the money, hut quickly with- 
drew it. exclaiming : " P- o, thank you ; keep it. I've been paid already." 
Ail' 1 ., thereupon, lis left the shop. 

Chupin is mother — his poor coed mother, as he called her — would cer- 
tainly have felt prom 1 and delighted at her son's disinterestedness. That 
very morning, he had refused the ten francs a day that M. Fortimat had 
chit; e 1 him. and this evening he declined the twenty sous proffered him by 
H ■■dame Paul. This was apparently a trifle, and yet in reality it was 
something marvellous, unprecedented, on the part of this poor lad, who, 
caving neither tr id a nor profession, was obliced to earn his daily bread 
through the medium of those chance opportunities which the lower classes 
of Pari . are continually seeking. As he returned to the. Rue de Plandres, he 
muttered : " Take twenty sous from that poor creature, who hasn't had 
o.icmgh to satisfy her hunger for heaven knows how long ! That would be 
altogether unworthy of a man." 

It is only just to say that money had never given him a feeling of satisfac- 
r.on at all comparable wirii tied wide 1 ! he now experienced. He was im- 
pressed, too, with a sense of vastly-increased importance on thinking that 
ail the lacrdtie's. and all the energy he had once employed in the service of 
evil, were now consecrated to the service of good. By becoming the irsiru- 
ment of Pasaal Fertilisers salvation he would, in some measure, atone for 
the crime lie had committed years b.fore. 

ChupPa's mind mas so busily occupied with these thoughts that he reached 
the Hue d'Anjou and or. dc Coralth's house almost before he was aware of 
it. To his oreat surprise, the con dome and his wife were not alone. Florent 
was thr.ro. tahinrroohee winr them. The valet had divested himself of his bor- 
rowed finery, and had donned his red waistcoat again, hie seemed to hie in 
a savaee humour ; and his anger was not at all strange under the circum- 
stances. Ihiere was but a step from hi. de Coralth's house to the baroness's 
residence, hue fatalities may attend even a step 1 The baroness, on receiv- 
ing the letter from her maid, had sent a message to Florent requesting him 
t "dwelt, as she desired to speak with him ! and she had been so inconsider- 
ate as to keep kirn waitmr for more than an hour so that he had missed 
his appointment with the charming ladies he had spoken of. In his des- 
V lir he had return;-. 1 home to seek consolation in the society of his friend 
the concierge. ' ; Have yen the answer ? " he asked. 

•' Yes, here it P." replied Chupin, and Florent had just slipped the letter 
into his pocket, ami was cnga.sed in counting out the thirty sous which he 
had promised his messenger, when the familiar cry, '"'Open, please," was 
heard out'-idc. 

hi. de Cavalth had returned. He sprang to the ground as soon as the 
car; Pee entered the courtyard, and on perceiving his servant, he exclaimed: 
■" Have you executed my commissions ? " 

" Hey have been executed, monsieur." 

" mid you see the baroness '? " 

" hee made me wait two hours to tell me that the viscount need not be 
v-owicd in the least ; that s^e would certain! v bo able to re mply with his 
recmest tu-iowi.row." 
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M. de Goraltli seemed to breathe mere freely. " Ana the udier party? " 
he io piired. 

" bave me this for monsieur/ 3 

The viscount seized l.iu rrnohvo, with an cage, hand, tore it eg m. read it 
at one glance, and flew into such a paio gyem of paesion that he oguite forgot 
those around him, and b.uau to tear the letter, and utter a string of oaths 
which would have astonished a eab-drl eer. But suddenly realising his im- 
prudence, he master., d his rage, and exclaimed, with a forced la "eh : '• Ah ! 
these women ! they are enough to drive one mad ! " And deeming this a 
sufficient explanation, he added, address-big Fioio-iit : " Come and undress 
me ; I must be up early to-morrow morning." 

This remark was nor lost upon Cheeks, and at seven o clock the next 
morning he mounted guard at hi. do Coralth's door. Ail through tin. dw~ 
he followed the viscount about, first to the Margais de Valorsay's, then to 
the office of a business agent, then to rl. Mhiki.'s, then, in the aiternoom 
to Bareness Trigrult's, and finally, in the evening, to the house of Madame 
dArgeleS. Here, by making himself useful to the Servants, by his zeal in 
opening and shutting the doors of the carriages that left the house, he suc- 
ceeded ingathering some information concerningthefrightful so-m s whichhad 
taken place between the mother and the son. As perceivM _VL Milkie leave 
the house with his clothes in disorder, and subse-gaently he saw the viscount 
emerge. He followed him, first to the house of the Marguis de Yaloway, and 
afterwards to M. "Whikio'a rooms, where he iemained till iieeAy day- 
break. 

Thus, when Chupin presented himself in Al. Fortunat's olhce at two o'clock 
on the Tuesday afternoon, he felt that he held every po-. hole clue to the shame- 
ful hit: hue which weald ruin the vheount as soon as it was made public. 

M. Fortunat knew that his agent was shrewd, but he had not done jus- 
tice to his abilities ; and it was, indeed, with something very like envy that 
he listened to Chupin's ekor and circumstantial report. "I leave not been 
as successful," he remarked, when Chupin's story was ended, But he had 
not time to explain how or why, for just as Ire was about to do so, Madame 
Dodelin appeared, and announce..! that the young lady he expert :-..! 
was there. ''Let her some in !" exclaimed hi. Feu tuuat, eagerly — "let 
her come in ! " 

Mademoiselle Marguerite had not been compelled to resort to any subter- 
fuge to iaahe her escape from Madame de Fen.Fge's home, The General 
had decamped early in the morning to try his horses and. his carriages, an- 
nouncing, moreover, that he would laeakfast at the club. And as soon as 
her breakfast was couelu eled, Madame de Fondege had hurried oh' to her 
dressmaker's, warning the household that she would not return before din- 
ner time. A little while later, Madame Leon had suddenly remembered 
that her noble relative would ocrtainly be expecting a visit from her, and 
so she dressed herself in haste, and went off, !k. t to the To.'on' -. and thence 
to the Marpuis de Val.orsay's. 

Thus, Mahervusolie Marguerite had been able toma.ee her escape with- 
out attraerine anyone's attention, and Mm Would be able to remam away as 
many hours as shy eho^-, since the serve. its would not unow how long she 
had been absent o\ en if thev s iw b" when he returned. An empty cab 
was passim; as she left the hou ■ e -o hue h.ikd it and got in ' r he *tey> she 
Was about to take cost her a t "rr.'« < H'ort. lit was a ooikolt task for her, 
a girl naturally so reserved, to eonia ■>■ t,p a g 1 1 auger, and open to him her 
maid 'id ■,- heait. hit I v. ath low or Pascal |o eeiikuir ! chill, she was nuieh 
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calmer than she had been on the previous evening, when she called on the 
photographer for a fac-simile of M. de Valorsay's letter. Several 
circumstances combined to reassure her. M. Fortunat knew her already, 
since he was the agent whom the Count de Chalusse had employed to carry 
on the investigations which had resulted in her discovery at the foundling 
asylam. A vague presentiment told her that this man was Letter ac- 
quainted with her past life than she was herself, and that he could, if he 
L'bo.se, tell her her mother's name — the name of the woman whom the count 
so dreaded, and who had so pitilessly deserted her. However, her heart beat 
more euickiy, and she felt that she was turning pale when, at Madame Doile- 
liu's invitation, she at last entered M. Fortunat's private office. She took 
in the room and its occupants with a single glance. The handsome appoint- 
ments of the office surprised her, for she had expected to see a den. The 
agent's police manner and rather elegant appearance disconcerted her, for 
she had expected to meet a coarse and illiterate boor ; and finally, Victor 
Chupin, who was standing twisting his cap near the fire-place, attired in a 
blouse and a pair of ragged trousers, fairly alarmed her. .Still, no sign of 
her agitation -was perceptible on her countenance. Not a muscle of her 
beautiful, proud face moved — her glance remained clear and haughty, and 
she exclaimed in a ringing voice : " I am the late Count de Chaiusse's 
"ward, Mademoiselle Marguerite. You have received my letter, I suppose?" 

M. Fortun.it bowed with all the grace of manner he was wont to display 
in the circles where he went wife-hunting, and with a somewhat pretentious 
gestuie he advanced an arm-chair, and asked his visitor to sit down. 
" Your letter reached me, mademoiselle," he replied, "and I was expecting 
you — flattered and honoured beyond expression by your confidence. My 
door, indeed, was closed to any one but you." 

Marguerite took the proffered seat, and there was a moment's silence. 
M. Fortunat found it difficult to believe that this beautiful, imposing young 
girl could be the poor little apprentice whom he had seen in the book- 
bindery, years before, clad in a coarse serge frock, with dishevelled hair 
covered with scraps of paper. In the meantime, Marguerite was regretting 
the necessity of confiding in this man, for the more she looked at him, the 
more she was convinced that he was not an honest, straightforward person ; 
and she would infinitely have preferred a cynical scoundrel to this plausible 
and polite gentleman, whom she strongly suspected of being a hypocrite. 
She remained silent, waiting for M. Fortunat to dismiss the young man in 
the blouse, whose presence she could not explain, and who stood in a sort 
cf mute ecstasy, staring at her with eyes expressive of the most intense 
surprise and the liveliest admiration. But weary at last of this fruitless 
• Llay, she exclaimed : " I have come, monsieur, to confer with you respect- 
ing certain matters which require the most profound secrecy." 

Chupin understood her, for he blushed to the tips of his ears, and started 
as if to leave the room. But his employer detained him with a gesture. 

''IXemain, Victor," he said kindly, and, turning to Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite, he added : " You have no indiscretion to fear from this worthy 
fellow, mademoiselle. He knows everything, and he lias already been 
actively at work — and with the best result — on your behalf." 

"I don't unde; stand you, sir," replied the girl. 

M. Fortunat smiled sweetly. "I have already taken your business in 
hand; mademoiselle," said he. " An hour after the receipt of your letter 
I began the campaign." 

" .But I had not tcio. you — ' 
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•• What you wished of me — that's true. But I allowed myself to suspect — " 

"Ah!" 

"I fancied i might conclude that you wished the help of my experience 
and poor ability in clearing an innocent in, m who has been vilely slandered, 
M. Pascal Ferailleur." 

Marguerite sprang to her feet, at once agitated and alarmed. " How did 
you know this ? " she exclaimed. 

M. Fortunat had left his arm-chair, and was now leaning against the 
mantel-shelf, in what he considered a most becoming and awe-inspiring at- 
titude, with his thumb in the arm-hole of his waistcoat. "All! nothing 
could be more simple," he answered, in much the same tone as a conqueror 
might assume to explain his feat. " It is part of my profession to penetrate 
the intentions of persons who deign to honour me with their confidence. 
So my surmises are correct ; at least yon have not said the contrary '■ " 

She had said nothing. When her iirst surprise was over, she vainly en- 
deavoured to find a plausible explanation of M. Fortunat's acquaintance 
with her affairs, for she was not at all deceived by his pretended per- 
spicacity. Meanwhile, delighted by the supposed effect he had produced, 
he recklessly continued : "Reserve your amazement for « hat I am about 
to disclose, for I have made several important discoveries. It must have 
been your good angel who inspired you with the idea of coming to me. 
You would have shuddered if you had realised the dangers that threatened 
you. But now you have nothing to fear ; I am watching, i am here, and 
I hold in my hand all the threads of the abominable intrigue for ruining, 
you. For it is you, your person, and your fortune that are imperilled. It 
was solely on your account that M. Ferailleur was attacked. And I can 
tell you the names of the scoundrels who ruined him. The crime originated 
with the person who had the most powerful interest in the matter — the 
Marquis de Valorsay. His agent was a scoundrel who is generally known 
as the Viscount de Coralth ; but Cfmpm here can tell you his real name 
and his shameful past. You preferred M. Ferailleur, hence it was necessary 
to put him out of the way. M. do Chalusse had promised your hand to the 
Marquis de Valorsay. This marriage was Valorsay 's only resource — .the 
plank that might save the drowning man. People fancy he is rich ; but he 
is ruined. Yes, ruined completely, irretrievably. He was in suck des- 
perate straits that he had almost determined to blow his brains out before 
the hope of marrying you entered his mind." 

" Ah ! " thought Chupin, " my employer is well under way." 

This was indeed the ease. The name of Valorsay was quite suOieicnt to 
set all M. Fortunat's bile in motion. All thought of his ex-client irritated 
him beyond endurance. Unfortunately for him, however, his auger in the 
present instance had ruined his plans. He had inteuded to take Alademois 
elle Marguerite by surprise, to work upon her imagination, to make her 
talk without saying anything himself, and to remain master of the situa- 
tion. But on the" coiifr: \y" lie had revealed everything; , t ud he did not 
discover this until it was too laic to retrieve his blunder. "How the 
Marquis de Valorsay has kept hi-; head above water is a wonder to me," lie 
continued. " His creditors have been threatening- to sue him for more the. i 
six months. How he has be n aide to keep them quiet since M. de Chal- 
usse s death, I cannot under.. tand. lloy, ov< :\ tiu'i min-h i,, certain, made- 
moiselle: the marquis 1 1 ; ■ -s not renounced his in! i >-.! ion of becoming your 
husband ; and to attain that olqeot ice won't he date to employ an_> means 
that may promise to prove . llcetual,' 
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Completely mistress of herself, Mademoiselle Marguerite listened with 
an impassive face. ''I know all this," she replied, in a frigid tone. 

" What ! you know — " 

"Yes; but there is one thing that bailies my powers of comprehension. 
My dowry was the only temptation to M. de Vaiorsay, was it not ? Why 
does he still wish to marry me, now that I have no fortune ? " 

M. Fortunat had gradually lost all his advantage. " I have asked myself 
the same question," he replied, " and I think I have found an answer. I 
believe that the marquis has in his possession a letter, or a will, or a docu- 
ment of some sort, written by 11. de Ghalussc — in fact an instrument in 
which the count acknowledges you as his daughter, and which consequently 
establishes your right to his property." 

" And the marquis could urge this claim if he became my husband ? " 

" Certainly he could." 

M. Fortunat explained M. deValorsuy's conduct exactly as the old magis- 
trate had done. However, Mademoiselle Marguerite discreetly refrained 
from committing herself. The great interest that M. Fortunat seemed to 
take in her affairs aroused her distrust ; and she decided to do what he had 
attempted in vain — that is, allow him to do all the talking, and to conceal 
all that she knew herself. "Perhaps you are right," she remarked, "but 
it is necessary to prove the truth of your assertion." 

" I can prove that Vaiorsay hasn't a shilling, and that he has lived for a 
year by expedients which render him liable to arrest and prosecution at 
any time. I can prove that he deceived M. de Chalusse as to his financial 
position. I cou prove that he conspired with M. do Coralth to ruin your 
lover. Wouldn't this be something? " 

She smiled in a way that was exceedingly irritating to his vanity, and in 
a tune of good-natured incredulity, she remarked : " It is easy to my these 
things." 

"And to do them," rejoined M. Fortunat, quickly. " I never promise 
what I cannot perform. A man should never touch a pen when he is medi- 
tating any evil act. Of course, no one is fool enough to write down his 
infamy in detail. But a man cannot always be on the qui vim. There will 
be a word in one letter, a sentence in another, an allusion in a third. And 
by com) uning these words, phrases, and allusions, one may finally discover 
the truth." 

He suddenly checked himself, warned of his fresh imprudence by the ex- 
pression on Mademoiselle Marguerite's face. She drew back, and looking 
him full in the eyes, she exclaimed: "Then you have been in M. de 
Vaiorsay 's confidence, sir? Would you be willing to swear that you never- 
helped him in his designs?" 

A silent and ignored witness of this scene, Victor Chupin was secretly 
delighted. "Hit!" he thought— " hit just in the bull's eye. Zounds! 
there's a woman for you ! She has beaten the guv'nor on every point." 

M. Fortunat was so taken by surprise that he made no attempt to deny 
his guilt. "I confess that I acted as M. de Valorsay's adviser for some 
time," he replied, "and he frequently spoke to me of his intention of 
marrying a rich wife in order to retrieve his shattered fortunes. Upon my 
word, I see nothing so very bad about that ! It is not a strictly honest 
proceeding, perhaps, but it is done every day. What is marriage in this 
age ? Merely a business transaction, is it not ? Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that it is a transaction in which one person tries to cheat the 
other. The fathers-in-law are deceived, or the husband, or the wife, and 
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sometime- all of thi- in toey-ther. "Tint when I discovered this scheme for 
ruining '>J. Ferailleur, I cried 'halt!' My conscience revolted at that. 
Dishonour an innocent man it was Las is, cowardly, outrageous ! And 
not 1 ■■-- in _ able to prevent this infamous act, I swore that I would 
avenge it." 

Would Mademoiselle Marguerite accept tin's explanation ? Chupin feared 
so, and accordingly turning quickly to his employer, he remarked: "To 
say nothing of the fact that this fine gentleman has swindled you out- 
rageously, shrewd as you arc— cheating you out of the forty thousand 
francs ? ou i"nt him, and which he was to pay you eiehty thousand for." 

M. iovtunat cast a. withering look at his clerk, hut the mischief was 
done : denial was useless. He seemed fated to blunder in this affair. 
"Well, yes," he dcclarf d, "it's true. Vaiorsay /<os defrauded me, and I 
have sworn to have my revenge. I won't re-t until I see him ruined." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite was partially re-assured, for she undei stood his 
zeal now Her scorn for the mam was only increased ; hut she was con- 
vinced that lie would serve her faithfully. "I like this much better," said 
she. "It is better to have no concealment. You desire M. de Valorsay's 
rain. I desire the rehabilitation of M. Ferailleur. So our interests arc in 
common. Jiut before acting in this matter, we must know M. Ferailleur's 
wishes." 

"Ihey cannot be considered." 

" And why ? " 

" lie j suse no one knows what has become of him. When the desire for 
reverie. e first tool: lpOsse-siou of me, I at once thought of him. I procured 
his address, and went to the line d'UIm. But he had gone away. The 
veiy day attar his misfortune, M. Ferailleur sold his furniture and wen!; 
away with his mother." 

'Mara aware of that, and I have come to ask you to search for him. 
To discover his hiding-place will be only child's play to you." 

"i)o you suppose 1 haven't thought of this?" replied M. Fortunat. 
"Why, I spent all day yesterday searching for him. By questioning the 
people in the neighbourhood I finally succeeded in ascertaining that Madame 
Ferailleur left her home in a cab several hours after her son, and. took a 
very large qurmtity of baggage v. ith her. Well, do you know whore she 
drove? To the Western railway station. I am sure of this, and I 
know she told a porter there that her destination was London. M. 
Ferailleur is no 1 ;/ <:n rout", for America, and we shall never hear of him 
again ! " 

Mademoiselle Marguerite shook her head. "You are mistaken, sir," 
said she. 

"There can be no mistake about what I have just told you." 

"I don't question the result of your investigations, but appearances arc 
deceitful. I thoroughly understand M. F'erailleur's character, and he is 
not the man to be crushed by an infamous calumny. He may seem to ily, 
he may disappear, he muv conceal himself for a time, but it is only to make 
his veneennce more certain. \\ hat ! l'ascal, who F energy it -elf, who 
possesses an i eon will, and invincible determination, would ho renounce his 
iionoui , his future, and tic we man he hoc u k hoiit a st rue ale '.' If he had 
felt that hi- ea-e wa: h<<pi !'■- . he would have destroyed him-chg and as he- 
has not done so. he is not without hone. IF' has not h ft Paris ; 1 am sure 
of it." 

M, I'ovtio.,: y, i ■ui.t. c i-o, ,.,] ! I, Ida i, pinion this was onl v seiii iinmit 
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j-iit.l rubbish. Still there was one person present who was deeply impressed 
bv the confidence of this young girl, who was the most beautilul creature 
lie had ever seen, and whose devotion and energy filled his heart with ad- 
miration, an ■ this person was Chupin. He stepped forward with his eyes 
; laarkliive with < aehusiasm. and in a feeling voice lie exclaimed : "I under- 
:-t aid your hum ! Fes. II. Ferailleiir is in Paris. And I shall he unworthy of 
•'he nam? of C'inipui, if I don't find him for you in less than a fortnight ! '' 



MAT'r:-i!''T."-rT.LE Mahucerite knew Pascal Feraiileur. Suddenly struck 
down in the fell sunlight of happiness by a terrible misfortune, he, of 
course, experienced moments ■ f frenzy and terrible depression; but he was 
ineo a' .P or lire cowardice whicii XL Fortunat iiad accused him of. 

ed i den loi-PIe Marguerite only did him justice when she said that the 
sole condition on which In.: could convent to live was that of consecrating 
his life, and all his strength, intelligence and will to confounding this in- 
famous calumny. And still she aid not know the extent of Pascal's mis- 
fortune. Kov coul 1 she suppose that he beli wed himself deserted b}- her? 
How could she know the doo'"ts and fears and the anguish that had been 
roused in bis heart by the note which XIadame Leon had given him at the 
garden gate-? Y.bat did she know of the poignant suspicions that had 
rent his mind, after listen inor to .Madame Vantrasson's disparaging insinna- 

It must lie admitted that he was indebted to his mother alone for his 
escape from suicide — that grim madness that seizes hold of so many 
desperate, despairine men. And it was still to his mother — the incompar- 
able guardian of his honour — that he owed his resolution on the morning 
lie applied to Baron Trigault. And his courage met with its first reward. 

IT; was no longer the same man when lie kit the princely mansion which 
he had entered v.i.li his heart so full 01 anguish. He was still somewhat 
oewii de-red with the strange scenes which he had involuntarily witnessed, 
the secrets he had overheard, ana the revelations which had been made to 
him ; but a light gleamed on the horizon — a fitful and uncertain light, it F 
true, but nevertheless a hopeiul gleam. At least, he would no longer have 
to struggle alone. An honest and experienced man, powerful by reason of 
his reparation, his connections and his fortune, had promised him his help. 
'thanks to this man whom misfortune had made a truer friend than years 
could have done, lie would have access to the wretch who had deprive'! 
him both of his honour and of the woman he loved. He knew the weak 
snot in the marqui-'s armour now ; he knew where and how to strike, and 
he belt sure that he should succeed in winning A hilorsay s confidence, and in 
obtaining irrefutable proofs of his villainy. 

Pascal was eager to inform his mother of the fortunate result of his visit, 
but certain arrangements whicii were needful for the success of his plans 
reijuirtd his attention, and it was nearly five o'clock when he reached the 
Boute de la Bevolte. Madame Feraiileur was just returning home when 
lie arrived, which surprised him considerably, for he had not known that 
she lied intended going cut. The cab she hail used was still standing be- 
fore the door, and she had not had time to take off her shawl and bonnet 
when he entered the house. She uttered a joyful cry on perceiving her 
son Siio v.n e so accustomed to rend his -awef thought* on his face, that 
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it was imneco sary for him to say a word: before he had oven opened his 
lips, she cried : " So yon have succeeded '! "' 

"Yes, mother, beyond my hoy ok." 

"I was not deceived, then, in the worthy man who came to offer us his 
assi-tance ? " 

"No, certainly not. J)o what I may, I can newer eenay him foi his 
oejorosity and self-dcniah if you know, me dear mother, if you only 
kirw — '' 

"What?" 

He kissed her as if he wished to apologize for what he was ''.bout to pay, and 
then he quickly replied : " Margueiieo is the daughter of Baroness Trigault." 

Madame Ferailieur started b;e-k, as if she laid seen a reptile spring up in 
her pathway. "The daughter of the baroness!" she f alter, d, " <d-reat 
Heavens ! " 

"It is the truth, mother ; listen to me." And in a voice that trembled 
with emotion, he rapidly related all he had learned by his visit to the 
baron, softening the truth as much as lie could without concealing it. But 
prevarication was useless. Madame ¥oraillour's indignation .end disgust 
were none the less evident. " That woman is a shameless creature," she 
said, coldly, when her son's narrative was concluded. 

Pascal made no reply. lie knew only too well that his mother was right, 
and yet it wounded him cruelly to hear her swab in this style. For the 
baroness was Marguerite's vnotPer after all. 

"So," continued Madame Ferailieur, with increasing indignation, 
"creatures do exist who are destitute even of the maternal instincts of 
animals. I am an honest woman myself ; I don't say it in self—lorhioation, 
it's no credit to me ; my mother was a saint, and I loved my husband ; 
what some people call duty was my happiness, so I may be allowed to 
speak on this subject. I don't excuse infidelity, but I cam understand how 
such a tiling is possible. Ye.-., I can understand how a beautiful young- 
woman, who is left alone in a city like Paris, may lose her senses, ami for- 
get the worthy man who has exiled himself for her sake, ami who is 
braving a thousand dancers to win a fortune for her. The husband who 
exposes his honour and hepmness to such terrible risk, is an imprudent 
man. But when this woman has erred, when she has given birth to a child, 
how she can abandon it, how she can cast it off as if it were a dog, I cannot 
comprehend. I could imagine infanticide more easily. No, such a woman 
has no heart, no bowels of compassion. Thcie is nothing human in her! 
For how could she live, how could she sleep with the thought that some- 
where in the world her ovn cinhh the flesh o! : her flesh, was exposed to all 
the temptations of nsveriy, and the horrors of shame and vice? And she, 
the possessor of millions, she, the inmate of a palace, thiokmg only of dress 
and pleasure! Mow v as it that she didn't ask herself every minute, 
' Where is my dauehter now, ml what is she doing'? -What is she living 
on? Has she shelter, clothes and food ? To what depths of degradation 
she may have sunk V Perhaps, she h ;s so far Ih'-.l by honest toil, and per- 
haps at this very moment this support fails sew and she is abandoning 
herself to a life of infamy.' (treat foal ! hew does this neman dare to step 
fait of doors ? On seeing the noor wretches who leave been driven to vice 
^'y want, how can she fail ro say to hewed : ' dhat, perhaps, is my 
fneJOer ! '" 

l'ase.il oinied pake mo-'-d t ■> the depth' of bis soul by his mother's cw- 
1 on ordinary vile me ! '■■ ti ■ ''Pled e>st pie should .say ; " And you, my 
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son, would you marry the child of such a mother? " For he knew his mother's 
prejudices, and the great importance she attached to a spotless reputation 
transmitted fiom parent to child, from generation to generation. 'The 
baroness knew that her husband adored her, and hearing of his returi she 
became terrified ; she lost her senses," he ventured to f>'iy in extenuation. 

" Would you try to defend her ? " exclaimed Madame Ferailleur. 'Do 
j'ou really think one can atone fcr a fault by a crime ? " 

"No, certainly not, but — " 

"Perhaps you would censure the baroness more severly if you kaew 
wlrat her daughter has suffered — if you knew the perils and miseries she 
has been exposed to from the moment her mother left her on a door-step, 
near the central markets, till the day when her father found her. It ia a 
miracle that she did not perish." 

Where Lad Madame Ferailleur learned these particulars? Pascal asked 
himself this question without being able to answer it. "I don't understand 
j'ou, mother," he faltered. 

"Then you know nothing of Mademoiselle Marguerite's past life. Is it 
possible she never told you anything about it ?" 

" I only know that she has been very unhappy." 

" Has she never alluded to the time when she was an apprentice ? " 

" She has only told me that she earned her living with her own hands at 
one time of her life." 

" Well, I am better informed on the .subject." 

Pascal's amazement was changed to terror. " You, mother, you ! " 

"Yes; I — I have beer, to the asylum where she was received and edu- 
cated. I have had a conversation with two Sisters of Charity who remem- 
ber her, and it is scarcely an hour since I left the people to whom she was 
formerly bound as an apprentice." 

Standing opposite his mother with one hand convulsively clutching the 
back of the chair lie was leaning on, Pascal tried to nerve himself for 
some terrible blow For was not his life at stake ? Did not his whole 
future depend upon the revelations Madame Ferailleur was about to make ? 
" So this was your object in going out, mother ? " he faltered. 
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'• And you went without warning me ? " 

"Was it necessary? What! you love a young girl, you swear in my 
presence that she shall be your wife, and you think it strange that I should 
try to ascertain whether she is worthy of you or not? It would be very 
strange if I did not do so." 

" This idea occurred to you so suddenly !" 

Madame Ferailleur gave an almost imperceptible shrug of the shoulders, 
as if she were astonished to have to answer such puerile objections. "Have 
you already forgotten the disparaging remarks made by our new servant, 
Madame Yantrasson ? " 

"Good Heavens ! " 

" 1 understood her base insinuations as well as you did, and after your 
departure I questioned her, or rather I allowed her to tell her story, and I 
ascertained that Mademoiselle Marguerite had once been an apprentice of 
Vantrasson's brother-in-law, a man named Greloux, who was formerly a 
bookbinder in the Ene Saint-Denis, but who has now retired from business. 
It was there that Yantrasson met Mademoiselle Marguerite, and this is 
why he was so greatly surprised to see her doing the mistress at the Hotel 
de Chalusse," 
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It seemed to Pascal that the thr' -Ijlii'iir of his he ait .stopped his bieath. 

"By a little tact I obtainchthe (ooeloux's address irom Madame Yantras- 
son," resumed hi < mother. "Then I sent for a cab and drove there at 
once.' 

"And you saw them ? " 

"Yes ; thanks to a falsehood which do jsn't trouble my conscience much, 
I succeeded in cll'eeting an entrance', and had an hour's conversation with 
them." His mother's icy tones frightened Puse d. Her sloameis tortured 
him, and still he dared mm pi cos her. ''The Gu'clcee; family," she continued, 
"seem to be what are called worthy people, that h, incapable of committing 
any crime that is punishable by the code, and very proud of their income 
of seven thousand francs a year. They must have been very much attached 
to Mademoiselle Marguerite, for they were lavish in their protestations of 
anoction when I mentioned her name. The hush. mil in pertieular seemed 
to regard her with a feeling of something like gratitude."' 

"Ah ! you see, mother, you to • ' " 

"As for the wife, it was easy to see that, she had sincerely reeretted the 
less of the best apprentice, the most honest servant, and the best worker 
the had ever seen in her life. And yet, from lieu own story, I should be 
willing to .swear that she had abused the pom' child, and had made a .slave 
of her." Tears glitteied in Pascal's eyes, but he breathed freely once more. 
"As for Yantrasson," rc.strmed Madame Ferailleur, " it is certain that he 
took a violent fancy to his sheer's apprentice. This man, who has since be- 
come an infamous scoundrel, Mas then only a rake, an unprincipled drunkard 
and libertine. lie taneied rho poor little apprentice — hi; was thin but 
thiitc-en years old — would he only too glad to become the mistress of her 
employer's brother; but she scornfully repulsed him, and his vanity was so 
deeply wounded that he peisceuted the p' or girl to such an extmt that she 
was obliged to complain, first to Madame Grelor.x, who— to her shame be it 
said — treated these insults as mere nonsense; and anerwavJs to Grehmx 
himself, who was probably delimited to have an opportunity of ridaing 
himself of his indolent brother-in-law, for he turned him out of the house." 

The thought that so vile a rascal as this man Taiitrassou should have 
daied to insult Marguerite mule Pascal frantic with indignation. " The 
wretch!" he exclaimed ; "the wretch!" Tut without seeming to notice 
her son's anger, Madame Ferailleur continued : " They pretended they had 
not seen their former apprentice since she had been living in grandeur, as 
they expressed it, But in this they lied to me. For they saw her at least 
once, and that was on the dav she brought them twenty thou. .and francs, 
which proved the, nucleus of their fortuue. They did no; mention this fact, 
however." 

'•.Pear Marguerite ! " murmured, b'a.ad, " dear Maiouerice !" And then 
aloud : "But where did you learn these last details, mother?" he impaired. 

"At the. asylum, where Madoinohebe Marguerite was brought up, and 
there, too, I only heard words of praise. ' 'sever,' said the superior, 'have 
Iliad a more sifted, sweeter-tempered or more attractive charge Tncy 
had reproached her sometimes for lieine too reserved, and her self-respect 
had often been mistalten for inordinatf f.rid • : but she had imt forgotten the 
asylum anymore than c he had furcosn n leu iVrm-r patuv.ns. On one Oc- 
casion the" superior received from" her the an i of twenty-live thousand. 
francs, and a year aeio she presented the institution with one hundred 
thousand fume- , the ye.uiv income of wh'ch ia to constitute the imernwo 
clovrv of tome dcecio in ' or: ham'' 
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Pascal was greatly elated. " Well, mother ! " he exclaimed, " well, is it 
strange that I love her ? " Madame Perailieur made no reply, and a sirrow- 
ful apprehension seised hold of him. " You are silent," said he "and why ? 
When the blessed day tint will allow me to wed Marguerite arrives, you 
surely won't oppose our marriage ? " 

" No, my .son, nothing that I have learned gives rue the right to do so." 

" The right ! Ah, you are unjust, mother." 

"Unjust! Haven't I faithfully reported, all that was told me, although 
I knew it would only increase your passion ? " 

" That's true, but — "' 

Madame Perailieur sadly shook her head, ''Do you think," she inter- 
nist M ''that I can, without sorrow, see you choose a girl of no family, a 
cki who is outside the pale of social recognition? Don't you understand 
my disquietude when I think that the girl that you will marry is the daughter 
oi such a woman as Baroness Trigault, an unfortunate girl whom her mother 
cannot even recognise, since her mother is a marrh d woman — '' 

" Ah ' mother, is that Marguerite's fault? " 

" Did I say it was her fault ? No — I only pray God that you may newa 
have to repent of chrosing a wife whose past iifc must ever remain an inn 
penetrable- mystery '. " « 

Pa al had become very pale. "Mother ! " he -said in a quivering voice, 
"iie u r " 

" 1 mean ih d you will only know so much of Mademoiselle Marguerite's 
past life as she may choose to tell you," continued the obdurate old lady. 
" You heard MaP one Yantrasson's ignobe allegations. It lies been said 
that -he was the mi, tress, not the daughter, of the Count de Chalusse. 
\-iio knows what vile accusations you may be forced to meet? And what 
P your refuse, if doubts should ever assail yon ? Mademoiselle Marguerite's 
word ! "Will this be sufficient? It is now, perhaps ; but will it suffice in 
years to come ? I would have my son's wife ab.ove suspicion; and she — 
why, there is not a single episode in her life that does net expo;e her to the 
most atrocious calumny." 

'• What does calumny matter ? it will never shake my faith in her. The 
misfortunes which you reproach Mareeerite for sanctify liar in my eyes." 

"Pascal:" 

" Wm.t ! Am I to scorn her because she lias been unfortunate? Am I 
lo regard her berth as a crime ? Am I to despise her became her mother is 
a despicable woman? No— God be praised! the dty when illegitimate 
children, the iniiocuvt victims e-f thtir mother's faults : were branded as 
outcasts, is pa;:." 

But Madame Ferailleur's pie.uulices were too deeply rot ted to be shaken 
by these aremmetits. "'IwciTt discuss this question, my son," she inter- 
lupted, "tut take care. By declaring children irrtspousible for their 
mother's faults, you will break the strongest tie that binds a woman to 
d-Aiy. If the son of a pr.ue ami virtuoas wife, and the son of an adulterous 
woman nice; upon equal ground, these who are held in check only by the 
thought of their children will finally say to themselves, what does it matter?" 

It was the first time tliac a cloud had ever arisen between mother and 
■on. On hearing his dearest hopes thus attacked, Pascal was tempted to 
rebel, and a liooti of bitter words rose to his lips. However lie had strength 
i uoiigh to control himself. "Marguerite alone can triumph over these me 
placable pre indices," he thought ; "when my mother kim» s Iter, she will 
feel now uujiaot they are !" 
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And as he found it difficult to remain master of himself, lie stammered 
some excuse, and abruptly retired to his own room, where lie threw him- 
self on his bed. He felt that it was not his place to reproach his mother or 
censure her for her opinions, What mother had ever been so doveoed as 
she had been ? And who knows ? — it was, perh ";>s, from these same rigil 
prejudices that this simple-minded and heroic woman had d 'rived. her 
energy, her enthusiastic hwo of tlod, her hatred oi evil, ami that virility el 
spirit which misfortune had been powerless to daunt. llosides, had she 
not promised to offer no opposition to his marriage ! And was not this a 
great concession, a sacrifice which must have cost her a severe struggle? 
And where can one find the motL>' who does not '.mint as one of the sub- 
lime joys of maternity the task oi seeking a wife for her son, of choosing 
from anion;; all others, the young girl who will ha the companion of his life, 
the angel of his dark and of his prosperous clays .' His muni was occupied 
with these thoughts when his door suddenly opened, and lie .sprang up, ex- 
claiming : "Who is it?" 

It was Madame Vantrasson, who came to announce that dinner was ready 
—a dinner which she had Ii.isc.if prepared, for on going oat Madame For- 
ailleur had left her in charge of the household. On seeing this woman, 
Pascal was overcome with rage and indignation, and felt a wild desire to 
annihilate her. He knew that she was only a vile slanderer, but she might 
meet other beings as vile as herself who would be only Ho g'ad to believe 
her falsehoods. And to think that he was powerless to punish her! He 
now realised the suffering his mother had spoken of — the most atiocions 
suffering which the lover can endure — powerlessness to protect the object 
of his affections, when she is assailed. 1'lng: ossed in these gloom/ thoughts, 
Pascal preserved a sullen silence during the repast. He ate because his 
mother filled his plate ; but if he had been questioned, lie could, scarcely 
have told what he was eating. And yet, the modest dinner was excellent, 
Madame Vantrasson was really a good cook, and in this first effort in her 
new situation she had surpassed herself. Her vanity as a cordo:i-lili :.t vza ; 
picpied because she did not receive the compliments she expected, ami 
which she felt she deserved. Four or five times she asked impatiently, 
"Isn't that good ? " and as the only reply was a scarcely enthusiastic " Very 
good," she vowed she would never again waste so much care and talent ;o on 
such imappreciativc people. 

Madame Ferailleur was as silent as her sou, and. seemed e .uaily anxiouo 
to finish with the repast, f'he evidently wanted to get rid of l.i.idmm •. 
Vantrasson, and in fact as soon as the simple dessert had been "placed on 
the table, she turned to her, and said : " You m. ,_ j h mi •■<- J ,v. i v.iil 
attend to the rest. " 

Irritated by the tacituruiiy of these sU.aigs i'sd^s the iaeOie.dy of the 
Model Lodging House withdrew, and they soon heard the stivet door close 
behind her "with a loud bang as slue left the house, 1'ascal drew a long 
breath as if relieve' t of a heavy weight. While .Madame Vautrussoii had b.eii 
in the room he had scarcely dared to raise his eyes, so great was his dread 
of encountering the gaze of this woman, whose indignity was but po uly 
veiled by her smooth-tongued hypoeii.y. He ready foiled he should not 
he able to resist his desire to strangle her. However, Madams ]Vr;iil!our 
must have understood her sou's agitation, for as soon as they were alone, 
she said : ''So you have m.it forgiven me for my plain sp'S fang?" 

" How can I be angry with yon mother, when I know thai \ on are thing 
ing only of my happiness V I'uf how .orgy I o'lr.'d be :t your prejudice j — " 
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Madame Feraiileur chucked him with a gesture. "Let us t a> no muro 
on the subject." she remarked. •■Mademoiselle Maigreiitc will be the 
innocent came of one ot t'ne greatest disappointments of my life: lilt I 
have no re.son to hate her — and 1 have always Icon aide to skew justice 
c\..n to the pcrmus I loved the least. I have dene so in tnis msituiccg and 
I am come; perhaps to give you a convincum pi cot Oi it." 

"Ai.axf!' 

••les." 

she reflected for a moment and tin n she asked ; " Did yon not tell me, 
my son. that Mademoiselle Marem/iitc s education has not suheied on ao- 
ccuut of her noA^cted childho.M '.' " 

■■ And it's ignite t; ,,e. mother." 

" She worked diligei.idy. you sale, so as to improve herself ; 

" Mammeito knows all that an unusually talented girl can karn in four 
ye. vs. when she rinds hciecli very unhappy, and study pieces her only 
relume and consolation." 

" It she wrote you a note would it he written grammatically, ami he free 
from ; u} mitt, xes in spelling ? " 

" Ok. oeitnkdy '. " exclaimed rascal, and a sudden inspiration made him 
pe.usc ahiup'tly. lie darted to hi- own room, and a minute later A ;v rained 
with a package -of letters, which lie laid on the table, saying : " iieic. 
mother, mad and see f < a- vour.s. if. '' 

Made.me Feraiileur drew her sreenwles from their .ase. and. after adjust- 
ing tin. in. she began to road. 

With his elhovts on the table, and his 1k.ui testing upon his hauls. Pascal 
e.i_'.rly watched! Ids motlier. anxious to read her impna ssions on her face. 
She was evidently ,.>ionishod. she had not expected these letters would 
ixpress such nobiliro A sentiment, an energy no whit interior to her own, 
and even an echo ot her own prejudices, lit this strange young girl shared 
Madame Feiailleur's rather Agotc 1 opinions. A.aui and a_aki s'ae asked! 
herself if her birth and past had not created an impassable abyss 
between Pascal and herself. And she had hoc felt satkried on 
this p-Ant until the day when the grey-haired magistrate, alter hear- 
ing her story, said ; If I had a : en. .1 dmuid he proud to hive him be- 
loved by you 1 

It s-on'beeame apparent that Madame Feraiileur was deeply moved, and 
onoe sue eve:i rtisedher glasses to wipe away a furtive tear which made 
Pascal's heuit leap with veny joy. " These letters are admirable," she said 
at ia<t : "and no young girl, reared In- a virtuous mother, could have 
given ketter expression to nobler sentiments; but — " She paused, not 
wishing to wound her son's feelings, and as he insisted, site added : '■ Put. 
these letters haw- ihe irreparable fault of being addressed to you, Pascal !" 

This however, was the expiring cry of her intractable obstinacy " AowA 
she resumed, "wait helmo you censure your mother." So saying sh.e rest, 
opened a drawer, and taking from it a torn and crumple.! scrap of paper, 
she handed, it to her son. exclaiming : ''Head this attentive',}-. 

This proved to be the m>te in pencil which Madame Lui lead given to 
Pascal, and vOrlch he had divined rather than ret. I by tit: light of the 
street-lamp : he had handed it to his mother on his return, ami she had 
kept it. He had scarcely been in ids right mind the evening he received it, 
but now he was enjoying the free exercise of all his faetities. He no 
sooner Aaneeel at the note than he sprang up, ami in an excited veice, ox- 
Corned, ' ' Mam,uciil. never wrote this '. " 
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The strange discowwy seemed to stupefy him. "I was mad, racing 
mad ! " lie muttered. ' : Tin; fraud is palpable, unmistak,eable. How could 
I have failed to discover it ": " And as if ho felt the net' of convincing him- 
self that he was not deeehed, lie continued, speaking to himself rather than 
to his mother : "The handwriting is not unlike Marguerite's, it's true; but 
it's only a clever counterfeit. And who doesn't know that all writings in 
pencil resemble each other more or less ? Besides, it's certain that Mar- 
guerite, who is simplicity itself, would not have made use of such preten- 
tious melodramatic phrases. How could I have been so stupid as to be- 
lieve that she ever thought or wrote this : 'One cannot break a promise 
made to the dying ; I shall keep mine even though my heart break.' And 
again : Forget, therefore, the girl who has loved you so much; she is now 
the betrothed of another, and honour requires she should forget even your 
name!'" He read these passages with an extravagant emphasis, which 
heightened their absurdity. " And what shall I say of these mistakes in 
spelling ? " he resumed . ' ' You noticed them, of course, mother ? — command 
is written with a single ' m,' and supplicate with one ' p.' These are cer- 
tainly not mistakes that we can attribute to haste ! Ignorance is proved 
since the blunder is always the same. The forger is evidently in the habit 
of omitting one of the double letters." 

Madame Ferailleur listened with an impassive face. "And these mis- 
takes are all the more inexcusable since this letter is only a copy," she ob- 
served, quietly 

"What?" 

"Yes; a verbatim copy. Yesterday evening, while I was examining it 
for the twentieth time, it occurred, to me that I had read some portions of 
it before. Where, and under what circumstances ? It "was a puzzle which 
kept me awake most of the night. Eut this morning I suddenly remem- 
bered a book which I had seen in the hands of the workmen at the factor}?, 
and which I had often laughed over. So, while I was out this morning I 
entered a book-shop, and purchased., the volume. That's it, there on the 
corner of the mantel-shelf. Take it and see." 

Pate;! obeyed, and noticed with surprise that the work was entitled, 
"The Indispensable and Complete Letter-writer, for Loth, -.exes, in Lvory 
Condition of Life." 

" Kow turn to the page I have marked," said. Madame Ferailleur. 

He did so, and read: " (I.lodd 198). Letter from a young lady who 
lias promised, her dying father to renounce the man she loves, and to bestow 
her hand upon another." Doubt was no long r possible. Line for line and 
word for word, the mistakes in spelling- exempted, the note was an exact 
copy of the stilted prose of the "Indispensable- Letter-writer." 

It seemed to Pascal as if the scales had suddenly fallen from his eyes, and 
that ho could now understand the whole intrigue which had been planned 
to scpa.ra.tu him from Marguerite. His enemies had dishonoured him in the 
hope that she would reject and scorn him, and, disappointed in their ex- 
pectations, they had planned this pretended rupture of the engagement to 
piwent him from mailing any attempt at self-justification. So, in spite of 
some short-lived doubts, his 'love had been mure- clear-sighted than reason, 
and .stronger then ..< ;i| ea ranees. Ye had been (pode right, then, in saying 
to his mother : 1 can never believe that Marguerite deserts me at a moment 
when I am so w re tebed- -I liar she condemns me unheard, and lias no greater 
conhdenee h> me than in my accusers. Appearances may indicate the 
eontrary, but J am right," ' 'oH iin circumstances, which bad previously 
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seamed contradictory, row strengthened this belief. " How is it," he said 
to himself, " that Marguerite writes tome that her father, on his death-bed, 
made her promts- ■ to renounce me. while Valoisay declares the Count de 
Ohalusse died so ,.addcu.fy, that lie had not even time to acknowledge his 
daughter or to bequeath her his immense fortune? One of these stories 
must be false ; and which of them ? The one in this note most probably. 
As for the l:tter itself, it must have been the work of Madame Leon." 

If he had not already possessed irrefutable proofs of this, the " Indispen- 
s ille Letter-writer" wo aid hare shewn it. The housekeeper's perturbation 
when she met him at the garden gate was now explained. She was shudder- 
ing ft the thought that the might be followed and watched, and that 
Marguerite might appear at any moment, and discover everything. 

"I think it would be a good plan to let this poor young' girl know that 
her companion is Valorery's spy," remarked Madame Ferailleur. 

Pascal va.s about to approve this suggestion, when a sudden thought de- 
t .rredhim. " They must be watching Marguerite very closely," he replied, 
! • and if I attempt to see her, if I even venture to write to her, our enemies 
would undou Otediy discover it. And then, farewell to the success of my plans. " 

" Then you prelor to leave her exposed to these dangers ? " 

"Yes, even admitting there is danger, which is by no means certain. 
Owing to her past life, Marguerite's experience is far in advance of her years, 
end if some one told me that she had fathomed Madame Leon's character, 
i should not be at all surprised." 

it was necessary to ascertain what had become of Marguerite ; and Pascal 
was puzr-img Ids brain to discover how this might be done, when suddenly 
lie exclaimed : ''Madame Vantrasson ! We have her; let us make use of 
her. It will be easy to find some excuse for sending her to the Hotel de 
Lhalii-se : she will gossip with the servants there, and in that way we can 
<ij jeover the ch. ages that have taken place." 

This was a heroic resolution on Pascal's part, and one which he would have 
recoiled from the evening before. But it is easy to be brave when one is hope- 
ful ; and he saw his chances of success increase so rapidly that he no longer 
feared the obstacles that had once seemed almost insurmountable. Even 
his mother's opposition had ceased to alarm him. For why should he fear 
c iter the surmising proof she had given him of her love of justice, proving 
that the pretended letter f rem Ma demoiselle Marguerite was really a forgery? 

lie slept but little that night and did not stir from the house on the 
followin s day. He was busily engaged in perfecting his plan of attack 
; gainst the marquis. His advantages were considerable, thanks to Baron 
-lYigar.lt, who had placed a hundred thousand francs at his disposal ; but 
the casc-nt ial point was to use this amount in such a way as to win Valorsay's 
confidence, and induce him to betray himself. Pascals hours of meditation 
were not syemt in vain, and when it became time for him to repair to his 
enemy's house, he said to his mother: "I've found apian; and if the 
1 men will let me fellow it out, Vaiorsay is mine !" 



XIII. 

It was pure chbdishme? on Pascal's part t:> doubt Paron Trigs ult's will- 
ingness to agree even with closed eyes to any measure 1 ; he mmht pro^ow. 
■ e ought to have recollected that their intere-as were identical, that they 
bated the same men with equal hatred, and that they were equally resolved 
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upon vengeance. And certainly the events which had occurred since r]i--i r 
last interview had not boeu ■ a a nature to :;i .an r ilio baron 'ss intone' sn- . 
However, nrisfortaw tied rendered Pa.eai tiaii aMi saspkous, ana it ,■..._■ 
not until he reached the baron's houw that Lbs ha s vanished. The mam.. 
in which the servant- receiwM him proved that the !■ ron a 1 "oatiy esteems ! 
him: for the man in a it be stupid indeed vara ^as not hu'.'W that th .. 
gristing of the servants is ever in harmony with the reelings of the uia-ite. 
of the house. " "N'S'iil you be kind enough to tolluw me ? " said th- servant 
to whom he handed has card. "The baron is v. rv Any, but chat doesn't 
matter. He gave orders that monsieur should be ..;•.. -wn up as. eoou rs da- 
arrived." 

Pascal followed without a word. The elegance of this princely ahek 
never varied. The same careless, prodigal, regal luxury was apparen. 
everywhere. Tiie servants — whose uaine was legion — wore alv.ays passiiw. 
noiselessly to and fro. A pair of horses, worth at la;; a thou.-.and lord-. 
and harnessed to r'.; baroness's broughrai, were stamping ana nekodug in 
the courtyard ; ami til 9 had was, as usual, fr.agrrnit with the periume of 
rare flowers, renewed ever . morning. 

On his fii'st visit Pascal hod only seen the apartments on the ground flow 
This time his guide remaiked that he would take him upstairs to the 
baron's private room. He was slowly ascending the broad marbie staircase 
and admiring the bronze balustrade, the rich carpet, the uiagninceut fies- 
coes, and the costly statuary, when a rustle of sill: iotoumled near him. 
He hail only tim.3 to step aside, and a i-s.dypas.-ed him rapidly, with:; t 
turning her head, or even de : = iim..' to look at him, She did not apw.r 
more than forty, and she was still very beautiful, with her goidm h d 
dressed high on the back of her h. ah Her costume, brilliant triwigh i. 
hue to frighten a cab horse, was extremely eccentric in cut ; but it twining- 
setoff her peuiliar style of beauty to admirable ad. vantage. 

"That's the baroness," whispered the servant, after she hid g,,-.. 1. 

Pascal did not need to be told this. lie had seen her but one , and then 
only for a second ; but it had been under such cireumsttmoes that he sin a! d 
never forgot her so long as he lived.. And now he understood tae Strang. 
and terrii de ini\ re..sion which had been produeed upon lain whtu he .saw 
her first. Mademoiselle Marguerite was the living proteiyg .: of this holy. 
save as regards the colour of her hair. And there would h wheel' ; ■ 
difference in this inspect had the baronos- allowed, her locks ■■■■ retain to. A 
natural tint. Her hair had been black, like Msrguerhsg, and Ma.-h g 
had remained until she was thirty-live, when ■• he bi-=ow bed it lo the to- Acn- 
able colour of the lime. And every fourth day even now he kar-dtcsst ■: 
came to apply a certain compound to her head, aft. ' ..A... she remained 
in the bright sunk At for several hours, so as to impai. fc Atelier shade of 
gold to her dyed busks. 

Pascal had scareelv reclamed his composure, when the scrvtnt opened the 
door of an immense apartment as huge as a hand .owe cr'n of ivoin.,. ;id 
magnificently furnished. Here sat the baron. suiroLio let! As stvcial ci_ t . 
who were busily engaged in putting a pi's of papers and document..* ;u sr'.vi 

But as Soon as Pascal entci'cd, tlie barer low, and cordially he hi.g oi t 
his hand, exclaimed, " -\h ! hero you are at hist. ' b ■> acm' rnauoA-m : " 

So lie had not forgotten tl*e name which baser M 'da -imad. HAP wa_. 
a favourable omen. " "I called, monsieur--" Ixuui the juisr uinn. 

'•Yes— I know 1 know A interrupted to moor (gem . ■> e .. a, I 

li'ive a talk,' 
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And, taking Pascal's arm, he led him into his private sanctum, separated 
from the large apartment by folding-doors, which had been removed, and 
replaced by "hangings. Once there he indicated by a gesture that they 
could be heard in the adjoining room, and that it was necessary to speak 
in a low tone. "You have no doubt come," said ho, "for the money I 
promised that dear Marquis de Yalorsay — I have it all ready for you ; here 
it is." So saying, he op 'mod an escritoire, and took out a large roll of 
bank-notes, which he handed to rascal. " Here, count it," he added, 
" and see if the amount is correct." 

But Pascal, whose face had suddenly become as red as fire, did not utter 
a word in reply. On receiving this money a new but quite natural thought 
had entered his mind for the first time. "What is the matter?" in- 
quired the baron, surprised by this sudden embarrassment. "What has 
happened to you ? " 

"Nothing, monsieur, nothing ! Only I was asking myself — if I ought- 
it I can accept this money." 

"Bah ! and why not?'" 

" Because if you lend it to M. de Valorsay, it is perhaps lost." 

" Pcrhcqi.i ! You are polite — " 

" Yes, monsieur, you are right. I ought to have said that it is sure to 
be lost; and hence my embarrassment. Is it not solely on my account 
that you sacrifice a sum which would be a fortune to many men ? Yc-s. 
Yery well, then. I am asking myself if it is light for me to accept such a 
sacrifice, -when it is by no means certain that 1 shall ever be able to requite 
it. Shall I ever have a hundred thousand francs to repay yon ?" 

" But isn t this money absolutely necessary to enable you to win Yalor- 
say s confidence ? " 

" Yes, and if it felon, ecl to me I should not hesitate." 

Though the baron laid formed a high estimate of Pascal's character, he 
was astonished and deeply touched by these scruples, and this excessive 
delicacy of feeling. Like most opulent men, he knew few poor people 
who wore their poverty with grace and dignity, and who did not snatch at 
a twenty-franc piece wherever they chanced to find it. "Ah, well, my 
dear Perailleur," he said, kindly, "don't trouble yourself on this score. 
It's not at your request nor solely on your account that I make this 
sacrifice." 

"Oh!" 

"l\o ; I gi"e you my word of honour it isn't. Leaving you quite out of 
the question, I should still Jmve lent Yalorsay this money ; and if you do 
not wish to take it to lnm. J shall send it by some one else." 

After that. Pascal could not demur any further. He took the baron's 
proffered ham! and pressed it warmly, uttering only this one woiah made 
more eloquent than any protestations hy the fervour with which it was 
spoken : " Thanks ! " 

The baron shrugged his shoulders good-naturedly, like a man who fails 
to see that he has done anything at all meritorious, or even worthy of the 
slightest acknowledgment. "And you must understand, my dear sir,'' 
he resumed, " that you can employ this sum as you choose, in advancing 
your interests, which are identical with mine. You can give the money to 
Yalorsay at such a time .and under such conditions as will best serve your 
plans. Give it to him in an hour or in a month, all at once or in fifty 
different instalments, as you please. Only use it like the rope one tics 
lound tl do ■ . neck bcioic dio.nia ; him." 
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The hcMiest penetration was conceal, al beneath the baron's careless 
rjoocl-nature. laseal knew thi.-!, and feeling tl tat his protector understood 
him. " You overpower me with kindness," he said. 

"Nonsense !" 

'• Von otter me just what I came to ask for." 

"So much the better." 

"But you will allow me to explain my intentions ? " 

" It is quite unnecessary, my dear sir." 

" Excuse me ; if I follow my present plan, I shall be obliged to ascribe 
certain sentiments, words, anal even acts, to you, which you might perhaps 
disavow, and — " 

With a careless toss of the head, accompanied by a disdainful snap of 
the fincicrs, the barou interrupted him. " Set to work, and don't give your- 
self the slightest uneasiness about that. You may do whatever you like, if 
yon only succeed in unmasking this dear marquis, and Goralth, his worthy 
acolyte. Show me up in whatever light you choose. Who will you be in 
Talorsay's eyes ? Why, Maumejan, one of my business agents, and I can 
always throw the blame on you." And as if to prove that he had divined 
even the details of the scheme devised by his young friend, he added : 
"Besides, every one knows that a millionaire's business agent is anything 
lint a pleasant person to deal with. A millionaire, who is not a fool, must 
always smile, and no matter how absurd the demands upon him may be, he 
must always answer : - Yes, certainly, certainly — I should be only to 
happy!' But then he adds: 'You must arrange the matter with my 
agent. Confer with him.' And it is the unlucky agent who must object, 
declare that his employer has no money at Ids disposal just now, and finally 
say, 'Xo.'" 

Pa ical v> as still ei: posed to insist, tut the baron was obdurate. "Oh! 
enough, enough ! " he exclaimed. " Don't waste precious time in idle dis- 
cussion. The clays are only twenty-four hours long : rand as you see, I'm 
very busy, so busy that I've not touched a card since the day before yes- 
terday. I am preparing a delightful surprise for Madame Trigault, my 
daughter, and my son-in-law. It has been rather a delicate operation, but 
I natter myself that I have succeeded finely." And he laughed a laugh 
that was not pleasant to hear. " You see I've had enough of paying several 
hundred thousand francs a year for the privilege of being sneered at by my 
wife, scorned by my daughter, swindled by my son-in-law, and vilified and 
anathematized by all three of them. I am still willing to go on paying, 
but only on conditions that they give me in return for my money, if not 
the reality, at least a show of love, a Dec t ion, and respect. I'm determined 
to have the semblance of these things ; I'm quite resolved on that. Yes, 1 
will have myself treated with defer, nee. I'll be petted and coddled and 
made much "of, or else I'll suspend payim nt. It was one of my old friends, 
a pan; nil like myself— a man who:-' domestic happiness T have envied for 
many years— who gave me this receipt: 'At home,' said he, 'with my 
wife, mv daughters, ami mv sonsdwlav. I'm like, a peer of hnghied at an 
hotel. I order first ola.es kavyine.s at so much a month. If I get it I pay 
for it ; if I don't eeet it, I cut "if the suvybes. When I get extras I pay 
for them cheerfully, without hagc'ling. bmhpv my example, my old friend, 
and you'll have a comfortable life.' And I shall follow his advice, Id. 
Ferailleur, for I am convinced that his theory is sound and practicable. 1 
hive led this lire long enough, i 11 spend my last days in peace, or, as Cod 
hears me, I'll let my" family die of sbo vximn ! " 
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TTis face was parole, and Ihe Veins on his forehead stood out like whip- 
cords, luit not so ini-.oi from anger as from the constraint he imposed upon 
himself hy speaking . .1 a whisper, 7e drew a long breath, ami I hen in a 
calmer line, resumed : " Hut you must make haste and succeed, M. Krrail- 
Icur if ' i.'ii don't want tin- young girl you love to he deprived of her rightful 
heritage. 7 'U do nut kno.v into what unworthy liands the Chalusse ; > ; . ■ j erty 
is about, to tall." lie was on the point of telling Pascal the story of Madame 
d'Argelcs audi 3d. "W ilkde. when he Mas interrupted by the sound of a lively 
controversy in the hall. 

•• "Who .< taking such liberty in my house?" the baron began. But the 
neat, hist -,nt he heard some one i'iim open the door of the large room adjoin- 
iu_. and then a coarse, guttural voice called out : ' What ! he isn't here ! 
This is too much '. " 

The briron made an angry gesture, '■ That's Kami-l^y," said he " the 
Tre k v. heio T am playing that gi eat game of cards wild. The devil take 
him ! lie viil )>e sure to force his way in here. — so wo may as well join him, 
'd Fcraidciir." 

On re-enteriu : the adjoining apai tment Pascal beheld a very corpulent 
man. with a very red face, a stragglinc beard, a iiat nose, small, bead-like 
eves, and sensual lips, .lie was clad in a black frock-coat, buttoned tight 
1o the tiiroat. and he wore a fez. This costume gave him the appearance of a 
i A unity bottle, sealed with red wax. c>uch, indeed, was Kami 17' v. a :, n<schneii 
of those semi-barbarians, loaded with gold, who are not atirmted to Taris, 
b\ its splendours and glories, but rather by its corruption-— peojile who 
eor.ie there persuaded that money will purcuase anything and everything, 
and who often return home with the same conviction. Kami was no doubt 
more impudent, more cynical and more arrogant than others of his class. 
As he was nrae wealthy, he had more followers ; he had. been more toadied' 
and flattered, and victimized to a greater extent by the host of female in- 
i riguers, who look upon every foreigner as their rhdbeul prey. 

.He spoke Acnch passably well, but with an abominable accent. " Men? 
\ ou are atleMM" he exclaimed, as the 1 iron entered the rum: "I was 
becoming very anxious.'' 

" .'bout what, prince ? " 

Wire Kami-licy was called prince no one knew, not even the man him i.df. 
t'erlre s it Mais because the lackey who era cod his carriage door on Ids 
i naval at tho Miami Hotel had addressed mm by that title/ 

'' About what ! " lie repeated. " You have won more than three hundred 
th'.a and francs from me, and I was wondering if you intended to give me 
the slip," 

The baron frowned, ami this time he omitted the litM of prince al- 
together. ' It seems to me, sir. that according to our agreement, we "were 
to play radii one of us hid won live hundred thou -and francs," he said 
naughtily. 

'• Tlial7 true -but we ought !■> "olay every day." 

'' 1'o-siiily : but I'm v cry busy just nova 1 wrote to you explaining this, 
did I not? 'f you arc at all uneasy, tear up the book in which the results 
i 1 our games are noted, and th it .shall be the end of it. You will gain con- 
s Mora'dy by the oncratiom" 

ivaini-oev felt that th' baron would not tolerate his arrogance, and so 

wi i.h more moaorution he exclaimed: "It isn't strange that I've become 

u- pieioii i. I'm so viethr.ized on every fu'de. IVcane I'm a foreigner and 

inimcm.e'y rich, everybody fancies lie has a. right to plunder me. Men, 
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women, hotel-keepers and merchant?, nil unite in defrauding me. If I buy 
pictures, they sell me vile daubs at fabulous prices. They ask ridiculous 
amounts for horses, ami then give me 'worthless, worn-ont animals. K very- 
body borrows money from me — and I'm never repaid. I shall be ruined if 
this sort of thing goes on much longer." 

He had taken a seat, and the baron saw that he was not likely to get rid 
of Iris guest very soon : so approaching Pascal lie whispered: "You had 
letter go off, or you may miss Valorsay. And be careful, mind ; for he is 
exceedingly shrewd. Courage and good luck ! " 

Courage ! It was not necessary to recommend that :o Pascal. He who 
had triumphed over his despair in the terrible hours, when he had reason to 
suppose that Marguerite believed him guilty and had abandoned him, could 
Scarcely lack courage. While he was condemned to inaction, his mind had 
MO doubt been assailed by countless doubts and fears ; but now that he 
knew whom he was to attack — now that the decisive moment had come. lie_ 
wasendowed with indomitable energy : he had turned to bronco, and he felt 
sure that nothing could disconcert or even trouble him in future. The 
"weapons he had to use were not at all to his taste, but he had not been 
allowed a choice in the matter ; and since his enemies had decided on a 
,Warfare of duplicity, he was resolved to surpass them in cunning, and vac- 
juish them by deception. 

* So, while hastening to the Marquis do Valorsay's residence, he took stOek 
pi his chances, and recapitulated his resources, striving to foresee and ro- 
ftember everything. Thus if he failed — for he admitted the possibility of 
ptefeat, without believing in it — he would have no cause to reproach hhc- 
Jelf. Only fools find consolation in saying: "Who could have foreseen 
that?" Great minds do foresee. And Pascal felt almost certain that he 
■was fully prepared for any emergency. 

That morning, before leaving home, he had dressed with extreme care. 
Tealising that the shabby clothes he had worn on his first visit to the 
Trigauk mansion would not be appropriate on such an occasion as this. 
The baron's agent could scarcely have a poverty-? i.ieken appearance, for 
contact with millionaires is supposed to procure wealth as surely as proximity 
to fire ensures warmth. So lie arrayed himself in a suit of black, which 
»as neither too elegant nor too much worn, and donned a broad white neck- 
tie. He could see only one immediate, decisive chance against him. M. 
de Valorsay might po siluy reeognL.e him. He thought not, but he was 
■otsure; and anxious on t ids account, he at frsr deeidedio disguise himself. 
However, on rejection, he concluded not to do so. An imperfect disguise 
would attract attention and awaken suspicion : and could he really disguise 
his physiognomy? He was certain he could not. Very few men are cap- 
able of d.ing so successfully, even after long experience. Only two or 
three detectives and half a do..en actors pess. ;» the art ot really changing 
their lineaments. Thus after wei_.lr.ng the pros and cons. Pascal determined 
to present himself as he was at the marquis's house. 

vn approaching M. de Valorsay s resilience in the Avenue Jes Champs 
Hysees, he slackened his pace. The mansion, which stood between a 
courtyard and a garden, was very large and handsome. The stables and 
carriage-house — really elceant struct a; es — s.ood on either side of the court- 
yard, near the half-op. n "__ate of which live or six servants were amusing 
themsolv.s by teasing a lar_e dog. Pascal was just saying to himself that 
the coast was clear, and that he should incur no danger by going in, when 
he saw the servants stop aside, the gate swing back, and M. de Coralth 
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emergm accompanied by a young, fair-haired man, whose moustaches were 
■waxed and turned up in the most audacious fashion. They were arm in 
arm, and turned in the direction of the Arc de Triomphe. Pascal's heart 
thrilled with .by. " i'ate favours me ! '' lis said to himself. " If it hadn't 
be. a for Kami-Bey, who detained me a fall quarter of an hour at Baron 
Tugault's, I should have found myself face to face with that inferable vis- 
count, and then all would have been lost. Bat now I'm safe 1 " 

It was with this encouraging thought that he approached the bouse. 
"The marquis is very busy this morning," said, the servant to whom 
Pascal addressed himself at the gate. -■ I doubt if he can see you." But 
when Pascal 'landed him one of his visiting cards, bearing the name of 
Maurnejan, with this addition in pencil : " Who calls as the representative 
of Baron Trigault." the valet's face changed as if by enchantment. "Oh :'' 
said he, "that's quite a different matter. If you come from Baron Tri- 
gault. you will be received with all the respect due to the Messiah. Come 
in. I will announce you myself." 

Everything in hi. de Yalorsay's house, as at the baron s residence, indi- 
cated great wealth, and yet a close observer would have detected a differ- 
ence. The luxury of the Hue de la Villed'Evequo was of a real and substan- 
ti d character, which one did not find in the Avenue des Champs Eiysees. 
Everythin s in the marquis's abode bore marks of the haste which mars the 
merest trirle produced at the present age. " Take a seat here, and I will 
see where the marquis is," said the servant, as he ushered Pascal into a 
large drawing-morn. The apartment was elegantly furnished, but had 
somewhat lost its freshness ; the carpet, v. Inch had once been a marred of 
beauty, was stained in several places, and as the servants had not always 
been careful to keep the shutters closed, the sunlight had perceptibly faded 
the curtains. The attention of visitors was at once attracted by the num- 
ber of gold and silver cup.,, vases, and statuettes scattered about on side- 
tables and cheffoniers. Each of these objects bore an inscription, setting 
forth that it had been won at such a race, in such a year, by such a horse, 
belonging to the Marquis de Valor-ay. These were indeed the marquis's 
chief claims to glory, and had cost him at least half of the immense fortune 
he had iniieritel. However, Pascal did not take much interest in these 
trophies, so the time of waiting seemed long. " Valorsay is playing the 
diplomat," he thought. " He doesn't wish to appear to be anxious. Unfor- 
tunately, his servant has betrayed him." 

At last the valet re- turned. "The marquis will sie you now, monsieur," 
"aid lie. 

This summons affected rascal's heart like the first roll of a drain 
heating the charge. But his coolness did not desert him. " Xuw is the 
decisive moment,'' he thought. "Heaven grant that he may not recognize 
:ne ! And with a firm step he followed the valet. 

HP. de Valoiiay was seated in the apartment he usually occupied when he 
remained at home — a little smoking-room connected with his bedroom. 
ale was to all intents "busily engaged in examining some sporting journals. 
A bottle of Madeira and a partially fdled glass stood near him. As the 
em ant announced " Monsieur f.iaumejan I" he looked up and his eyes met' 
rascal's. But his glance did not waver : not a muscle of Ids face moved ; 
his countenance ivtained its usually cold and disdainful exprcM.in, 
evidently he had not the slightest suspicion that the man he had tried to 
ruin — his moi-t.nl enemy — was standing there bed re him. 

"al. Maurnejan," said he, "Baron Trigault's agent ? " 
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" Yes, monsieur — " 

" Pray be seated. I am ju.ot finishing hove; I shall he at leisure in a 
moment." 

Pascal took a chair. Ho hail feared that he might not he able to retain 
his self-control when he found himself i:i the presence of the scoundrel who, 
after destroying his happiness, ruining his future and decaying him of his 
honour — clearer than life itself — was at that moment endeavouring, by the 
most infamous manoeuvres, to rob him of the woman he loved. "If my 
blood mounted to my brain/' he had thought, " I should spring upon him 
and strangle him ! " But no. His arteries did not throb more quickly ; it 
-was with perfect calmness — the calmness of a strong' -nature — that he 
stealthily watched 1,1. de Valorsay. If he had seen him a week before he 
would have been startled by the change which the past few days had 
wrought in this brilliant nobleman's appearance. He was little more than 
a shadow of his former self. And seen at this hour, before placing himself 
in his valet's hands, before his premature decrepitude had been concealed by 
the artifices of the toilet, he was really frightful. His face was haggard, 
and his red and swollen eyelids betrayed a long-continued want of sleep. 

The fact is he had suffered tern'!'!;- during the past week. A mor. may 
be a scapegrace and a spendthrift and may boast of it; he may have no 
principle and no conscience ; he mag be immoral, he may defy God and the 
devil, but it is nevertheless true that he suiters fearful aimuish of mind 
when he is guilty, for the first time, of a positive crime, forbidden by the 
laws and puur.hable with the galleys. And who can say how many climcs 
the Marquis de Valorsay had committed since the day be provided his 
accomplice, the Viscount de Coralth, with those fated cards ? And a part 
from this there was something extremely appall i\ g in the position of this 
ruined millionaire, who was contending desperately against his creditors 
for the vain appearance of splendour, with the despairing energy of a hip- 
wrecked mariner struggling for the possession of a floating spar. Kail he 
not confessed to I\I. Fortimof that he had suffered the tin in res of the 
damned in his struggle to maintain a show of wealth, while lie was often 
without a penny in his pocket, and was ever subject to the pitiless surveil- 
lance of thirty servants ? His agony, when he thought of his precarious 
condition, could only bo compared to that of a miner, who, while, ascending 
from the bowels of the earth, finds that the mpe, upon which his life 
depends, is slowly parting strand by strand, ami who asks himself, in terror, 
if the few threads that still remain uns-v-rcd will be strong enough to raise 
him to the mouth of the pit. 

However, the moment which M. de Valorsay had ashe i for had !er of honed 
into a quarter of an hour, ami he had not ;peb finished his work. "'What 
the devil is he doing ?" wondered Ikagak who was Hilovmg his enemy's 
slightest moment with eager curiosity. 

Countless sporting newspapers were sis eg u o.gr the till do, the char, s, sad 
the fleer aruund thAmarguis, who took them up one after another, glanced 
rapidly through their columns, ..ml threw them on the flora again, orphe d 
them on a pdo before him, inot marking certain passages with a red pencil. 
At last, -probably fearing that If'ascal was growing; impatient, lie looked up 
and said" 

"I am really wry sen > to keep you waking so long;, but some one is 
waiting for this work to be .-< mplcted." 

"Oh! pray continue. Ahm.-ieiu- lc Mai puis, " interrupted Ik: col. 
''.Strange to lie, J. haw a Idlle hi.uue .d my oca.;., ,; 1 p;. t new." 
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The mai"U'.s seemed to feel that it \was necessary to mate some rejiiaik 
in acknov.ltuLuueiit of this courtesy on his visitor's part, and so, as ho con- 
tinued lii- warn, ho condescended to explain its purpose, "I am playm.; 
the cart 01 ... e. jmiatniato.'," he rernaikeT " I sold seven of my humes a 
few day-: ago. arid the pnvehasei', before paying the stipulated priee, 
natuiaily :e..guk:d an exact and authentic statement of each animal's per- 
for.aauoos. However, even this does not seem to have satb.iied the ,. cjitlc- 
j i ..u. for he has now taken it into his head to ask for such copies of the 
.p..cri; journals as record the victories or defeats of the animals he ha: 
purchased. A eeucieman is not so exacting generally. It is true, however, 
'.' .it I nave a foreigner to deal with — one of those half-civilised nabobs who 
c..me hero every year to astonish the Parisians with their wealth and display, 
a s 1 wlm, by their idiotic prodigality, have so increased the price of evuy 
thing that life has become well-nigh an impossibility to such of us as don'' 
care to squander an entire fortune in a couple of yoms. These folks are the 
euioe of kaiis, for, with but few exceptions, they only use their millions t>_ 
en.kh uotsrious women, scoundrel"., hotel-keepers, and jockeys." 

Pascal at onee thought of the lorcioner. Kami-Ley, whom he had met at 
Barer. Tri._auk"s haif-an-hour before, and who had complained so bitter.;, 
of having had worthless scrubs palmed off 'upon him when he fancied he hat' 
purchased valuable animals. " Kami-Bey must be this exacting purchaser,' 
t nought Pascal, " and its; probable that the marquis, desperately 
stiaic n.d as he is, has committed one of chose frauds which lead then 
perpetrator to prison ? " The surmise was by no means far-fetched, for in 
-psstkig matters, at least, there was cause to suspect ~. alorsay of great 
elasticity of conscience. Had he not already been accused of dctrauuing 
Homing o's champions by a conspiracy ? 

At last the marcpiis heaved a sigh of relief. " I've finished," he muttered., 
as he tied up the bundle of papers he had laid aside, and alter riiming the 
bell, he sr. hi to the servant who answered the summons : "' Here, take this 
package to Prince Kami at the Grand Hotel." 

P.. seal's presentiments had not deceived him, and he said to himself 
" This is a good thing to know. Before this evening I shall look into this 
..Pair a little." 

A .to: m was decidedly gathering over the Zustquio de \ alorsay 's head. 
L a... lie know it ? Certainly lie must have expected it. Still he had sworr 
to stand fast until the end. Besides, he would not concede that all was 
Bst : and. like most great gamblers, he told himself that since he had sc 
much at stake, he might reasonably hope to succeed. He rose, stretched 
himself, as a man is apt to do after the conclusion of a tiresome task, and 
then, ieanine agkr.-t the mantel-sheli, he exclaimed: " How, IMonsiem 
Hauniekii. let us speak of the business that brings you here." His 
negligent attitude and. his careless tone were admirably assumed, but a 
shrewd observer would, not have been deceived by them, or by the 
mdrheieiit manner in which lie added ; '• You bring me some money from 
Baron Tricatilt : " 

Pase„l shook his head, as he replied: "I regret to say that I don't, 
.Tonsieur le klarquis." 

This response had the same effect as a heavy rock falling upon M. dt 
Vaiotsay's bald pace. He turned whiter than his linen, and even tottered 
as if his lame lee, which was so much affected by sudden changes in t.a 
weather '""1 " t; "h refused ail service. " U'hai ! you haven't— this is 
Ui..l. .-. . .'.I, .. ■■.■',..." 
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" It is only too serious i " 

" But I had the bsron's u 01 d. " 

"Oh ! his word !'' 

"I had his solemn promise. ' 

"It is sometimes impossible to keep one s promises, sir." 

The consequences of this disappointment mu»t have been terrible, for the 
marquis could not maintain his self -control. Still lie strove valiantly to 
conceal his emotion. He thought to himself that if he allowed this man to 
see what a terrible blow this really was, lie would a irtually confess his 
absolute ruin, and have to renounce the struggle, and own himself 
vanquished and lost. So, summoning all his energy, he mastered his 
emotion in some degree, and, instead of appearing desperate, succeeded in 
looking only irritated, and annoyed. " In short," he resumed, angrily, 
"you have brought no money ! I counted on a hundred thousand fumes 
this morning. Nothing ! This is kind on the baron's part ! Hut probably 
he doesn't understand the embarrassing position in which he places me.'' 

"Excuse me, Monsieur lc Marquis, he understands it so well that, 
instead of informing you by a simple note, he sent me to acquaint you with 
his sincere regret. When I left him an hour ago, he was really disconsolate. 
He was particularly anxious I should tell you that it was not his fault. He 
counted upon the payment of two very large amounts, and both of tlie.-.o 
have failed him." 

The marquis had now recovered a little from the shock, though he was 
still very pale. He looked at Pascal with evident distrust, for lie knew 
with what sweet excuses well-bred people envelope their refusals. " So the 
baron is disconsolate," he remarked, in a tone of peiecptible irony. 

" He is indeed ! " 

"Poor baron ! Ah ! I pity him — pity him deep!}'." 

As cold and as unmoved as a statue, Pascal seemed quite unconscious of 
the effect of the message he had brought — quite unconscious of Valorsay's 
sufferings and self-constraint. " You think I am jesting, monsieur," he 
said, quietly, "but I assure you that the bas'oii is very short of money just 
now." 

" Nonsense ! a man worth seven or eight millions of francs." 

" I should say ten millions, at least." 

" Then the excuse is all the more absurd." 

Pascal shrugged Ins sir, aiders disdainfully. " It astonishes me,_Monsicur 
le Marquis, to hear you speak in this way. It is not the magnitude of a 
man's income that constitutes affluence, but rather the way in which that 
income is spent. In this foolish age, almost all rich people are in arrears. 
What income does the baron derive from his ten millions of francs? i\ot 
more than five hur.dr. d thousaud. A very handsome fortune, no doubt, 
and I should be more than content with it. Pri , the baron gambles, and 
the baroness is the most elegant— in othci words, the most extravagant — 
woman in Paris. They both of them ho e luxury, and their establishment 
is kept up in prince 1 ,',' style. What are. live hundred thousand francs under 
such circumsta'iccs as llioe; ? Their situation must be something like that 
of several millionaires of my acquaintance, who are obliged to take their 
silver to the pawnbroker's while waning for their rents to fall dve." 

This excuse mieht not lie true, but it was crt-unly a very pkusible one. 

Had not a. recent lawsuit revealed the fact Uui.t < erUiu rich hul.s, who had 

-a ineonie of more than ■ hundred thousand Hanoi a. year, had !.-pt 

a thieviie; eoaohm.o, e'' six month , .,,,lv ! » ■ n',r, m r>H !! at !:,«,, they 

W.n. :■ 
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were not able to raise the eight hundred francs they owed him, and which 
must be paid before he was dismissed ? M. de Valorsay knew this, but a 
terrible disquietude seized him. Had people begun to suspcct/n's embarrass- 
ment? Had any rumour of it reached Baron Trigault's ears ? This was 
what he wished to ascertain. "Let us understand each other, Monsieur 
Maumejan," ,v.id he : " the baron was unable to procure this money he had 
promised me to-day — but when will he let me have it ? '' 

Pascal opened his eyes i;i pretended astonishment, and it wag with an air 
of the utmost simplicity that he replied, "I concluded the baron would 
take no further action in the matter. I judged so from his parting words. 
It consoles me a little, he said, 'to think that the Marquis de Valorsay is 
very rich and very well known, and that lie has a dozen friends who will 
be delimited to do him this trilling service.' " 

Until now, M. de Valorsay had cherished a hope that the loan was only 
delayed, and the certainty that the decision was final, crushed him. "My 
ruin's known,'' he thought, and feeling that his strength was deserting him, 
he poured out a brimming glass of Madeira, which he emptied at a single 
draught, The wine lent him fictitious energy. Fury mounted to his 
brain; he lost all control over himself, and springiug up, with his face 
purple with raee, he exclaimed : "It's a shame ! an infamous shame ! and 
Trigault deserves to be severely punished. He has no business to keep a 
man in hot water for three days about such a triile. If he had said Xo' 
in the first place, I should have made other arrangements, and I shouldn't 
now find myself in a dilemma from which I see no possible way of escape. 
Xo gentleman would have been guilty of such a contemptible act — no one 
l'!U a sb ■pkceper or a thief would have stooped to such meanness ! This is 
the result of admitting these ridiculous /•■ a r coins into society, just because 
they happen to have money." 

It certainly hurt Pascal to hear these insults heaped upon the baron, and 
it hurt him all the more since they were entirely clue to the course he had 
personally adopted. 

However, a gesture, even a frown, might endanger the success of his un- 
dertaking, so he preserved an impassive countenance. " I must say that I 
don't understand your indignation, Monsieur le Marquis," he said eoidiy "I 
can see why you might feel annoyed, but why you should fly into a pa Ssioii — '' 

"Ah ! you d.m't know— " began M. de Valorsay, but he stopped short, 
It was time. The truth had almost escaped his lips. 

" Know what ? " inquired Pascal. 

But the marquis was again upon his guard. "I have a debt that must 
be paid this evening, at all hazards— a sacred obligation— in short, a debt 
of honour.'' 

" A debt of one hundred thousand francs ? '' 

" Xo. it is only twentv-tive thousand." 

•Is it possible that *a rich man like you can be troubled about such a 
trifling sum, which any one would lend you? " 

M. de Valorsay interrupted him a with contemptuous sneer. "Didn't you 
just tell me that* we were living in an age when no one has any money ex- 
cept those who are in business ? The richest of my friends have only 
enough for themselves, even if they have enough. The time of old stock- 
ings.^tuffed full of savings, is past ! .Shall I apply to a banker ? He would 
ask two days for reflection, and he would require the names of two or 
three of my friends on the- note. If I go to my notary, there will be endless 
forms to be e'oue through, and i'cr,;;ci;tio.iices without number." 
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For a moment or more already, Pascal had been moving about uneasily 
on his chair, like a man who is waiting for an opportunity to make a sug- 
gestion, and as soon as M. de Valorsay paused to take breath, he ex- 
claimed : — " T'pou my word ! if I d.-nvd - " 

"Well?" 

" I would oiler to obtain you these twenty-five thousand franc?," 

"You?" 

"Yes, I."_ 

" Before six o'clock this evening? 

" Certainly." 

A glass of ice- water presented to a parched traveller while journeying 
over the desert sands of Sahara could not impart greater relief and delight 
than the marquis experienced on hearing Pascal's offer. He literally felt 
that he was restored to life. 

For ruin was inevitable if he did not succeed in obtaining twenty-five 
thousand francs that day. If he could procure that amount he might ob- 
tain a momentary respite, and to gain time was the main thing. More- 
over, the offer was a sufficient proof that his financial difficulties were not 
known. "Ah! I have had a fortunate escape," he thought. "What if 
I had revealed the truth ! '' 

But he was careful to conceal the secret joy that filled his heart. He 
feared lest he might say "Yes" too quickly, so betray his secret, and 
place himself at the mercy of the baron's envoy. " I would willingly ac- 
cept your offer," he exclaimed, " if — " 

"If what?" 

"Would it be proper for me, after the baron has treated me in such a 
contemptible manner, to have any dealings with one of his subordinates ? " 

Pascal protested vigorously. " Allow me to say," he exclaimed, "that 
I am not any one's subordinate. Trigault is my client, like thirty or 
forty others — nothing more. He employs me in certain difficult and 
delicate negotiations, which I conduct to the best of my ability. He pays 
me, and we are each of us perfectly independent of the other." 

From the look which Valorsay gave Pascal, one would have sworn that 
he suspected who his visitor really was. But such was not the case. It 
was simply this : a strange, but by no means impossible, idea had flashed 
through the marquis's mind — "Oh !" thought he, "this unknown party 
with whom Maumejan oilers to negotiate the loan, is probably none other 
than the baron himself. That worthy gambler has invented this ingenious 
method of obliging me so as to extort a rate of interest which he would not 
dare to demand openly. And why not? There have been plenty of such 

instances. Isn't ""it a well-known fact that the X Brothers, the most 

rigidly honest financiers in the world, have never under any circumstances 
directly obliged one of their friends ? If their own father, of whom they 
always speak with the greatest veneration, asked them to lend him fifty 
francs for a month, they would say to him as they do to every one else : 

'We are rather cramped' just now; but see that rascal B ' And that 

rascal B . who is the mo st pliable tool in existence, will, providing father 

X oilers unquestionable security, lend the old gentleman his son's 

money at from twelve to fifteen p<T cent, interest, plus a small com- 
mission." 

Those ideas and recollections were of considerable assistance in restoring 
Valorsay 's composure. " Knoueji said, thru," he answered, lightly. "I 
accept with pleasure. But- 
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" Ah ! so there is a but ! " 

'•There is always one. I must warn you that it will be difficult for me 
to repay this loan in less than two months." 

This, then, was the time he thought necessary for the accomplishment i.f 
his designs. 

"That does not matter," replied Pascal, '■' and even if you desire a longer 
delay—" 

"That will be unnecessary, thank you ! But there is one thin" more " 

"What is that?" 

" What will this negotiation cost me? " 

Pascal had expected this question, and he had prepared a reply which 
was in perfect keeping with the spirit of the role he had assumed. " I shall 
charge you the ordinary rates," he answered, "six per cent, interest, plus 
one and-a-half per cent, commission.'' 

"Bah!" 

" Plus the remuneration for my trouble and services." 

" And what remuneration will satisfy you ? " 

" One thousand francs. Is it too much ? " 

If the marquis had retained the shadow of a doubt, it vanished now, 
"Ah!" he sneered, "that strikes me as a very liberal compensation for 
your services ! " 

But he would gladly have recalled the sneer when he saw how the scent 
received it. Pascal drew up his head with a deeply injured air, amf re- 
marked in the chilling tone of a person who is strongly tempted to retract 
his word. " Then there is nothing more to he said, M. le Marquis : and 
since you find the conditions onerous — " 

"I did not say so," interrupted M. de Valorsay, quickly— "I did not 
even think it ! " 

This gave Pa-cnl an opportunity to present his programme, and he availed 
himself of it. " Others may pretend to oblige people merely from motives 
of friendship," he remarked. " But I am more honest. If I do anything 
in the way of business, I expect to be paid for it ; and I vary my terms ac- 
cording to my clients' need. It would be impossible to have a fixed price 
for services like mine. When, on two different occasions, I saved a gen- 
tleman of your acquaintance from bankruptcy, I asked ten thousand francs 
the first time, and fifteen thousand the second. Was that an exaggerated 
estimate of mj r services ? I might boast with truth that I once assured the 
marriage of a brilliant viscount by keeping his creditors quiet while his 
courts'. ip was in progre-s. The day after the wedding he paid me twenty 
thousand franc;. Didn't he owe them to me ? If, instead of being a trifle 
short of money, you happened to be ruined, I should not ask you merely 
for a thousand trancs. I should study your position, and fix my terms ac- 
cording to the magnitude of the peril from wheh I rescued you." 

There was not a sentence, not a word of this cynical explanation which 
had not been carefully studied beforehand. There was not an expression 
which was not a tempting bait to the marquis's evil instincts. But M. de 
Valorsay made no sign. "I see that you are a shrewd man, Monsieur 
Maui:i.-jan," said he, "and if I am ever in difficulty I shall apply to you." 

Pascal bowed with an air of assumed modesty ; but he was inwardly 
jubilant, for he felt that his enemy would certainly fall into the trap which 
had been set for him. "And now, when shall I have this money?" in- 
cmired the marquis. 

" By four o'clock." 
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" And T need fear no disappointment a: in fc'io. Aaron's case ?" 

" Certainly not. What interest would M. hrlgault have in lending yon 
a hundred thousand francs? None whatever. With me it is quite a 
different thing. The profit I'm to realise is your security. In busiaes.s 
matters distrust your friends. Apply to usurers rather than to them. 
Question people who are in difficulties, and ninety-five out of a hundred 
ivill tell you that their worst troubles have been caused by those who called 
themselves their best hieeds." 

Ho had risen to take leave, when the door of the smoking-room opened, 
and a servant appeared and said in an undertone : "Madame Leon is in the 
drawing-room with Dr. Jodon. They wish to see you, monsieur." 

Though Pascal had armed himself well against any unexpected mischance, 
lie changed colour on hearing the name of the worthy housekeeper. "All 
is lost if this creature sees and recognises me ! " he thought. 

Fortunately the marquis was too much engrossed in his own affairs to 
note the momentary agitation of Baron Trigauit's envoy. ' ' It is strange 
that I can't have five minutes' peace and quietness," he said. " I told yem 
that I was at home to no one, " 

"But—" 

" Enough ! Let the lady and gentleman wait.' 

The servant withdrew. 

The thought of passing out through the drawing-room fi'led Pascal with 
consternation. How could he hope to escape Madame Leon's keen eyes. 
Fortunately M. de Valorsay came to his relief, for as Pascal was about to 
open the same door by which he had entered, the marquis exclaimed : 
" Not that way ! Pass out here— this is the shortest way." 

And leading him through his bedroom the marquis conducted him to the 
staircase, where he even feigned to offer him his hand, saying : " A speedy 
return, dear M. Maumejan." 

It is not at the moment of peril that people endure the worst agony ; it 
is afterwards, when they have escaped it. As he went down the staircase, 
Pascal wiped the cold sweat from his forehead. "Ah! it was a narrow 
escape ! " he exclaimed, under his breath. 

He felt proud of the manner in which he had sustained a part so repug- 
nant to his nature. He was amazed to find that he could utter falsehood.: 
with such a calm, unblushing face — he was astonished at his own audacity. 
And what a success he had achieved! He felt certain that he had just 
slipped round M. de Valorsay's neck the noose which would strangle him 
later on. Still he was considerably disturbed by Madame Leon's visit to 
the marquis. "What is she doing here with this physician 1" he asked 
himself again and again. " Who is this man ? What new pk'ce of inlvi.iy 
are they plotting to require his services?" One of the "■■■?. presentiments 
which are prompted by the logic of events, told him that this physician 
had been, or would be, one of the actors in thj vile conspiracy of which he 
and Mademoiselle Marguerite were the victims. Put he had no leisure 
to devote to the soluti.jiiAf this enigma. Time was Hying, and before re- 
turning to the marquis's house he must find out what had aroused the sus- 
picions of the purchaser of those horses, the biographic ■* of which had been so 
rigidly exacted. Through the baron, he niig.ho hope to obtain an interview 
with Kami-Bey — and so'it we.s to the baron's house that L'ascal directed his 
steps. 

After the more than cordial reception which the baron had granted him 
that morning, it was quite: natural that the servants should receive him as 
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a friend of t!ic household. They would scarcely allow him to explain what 
he ihvsired. It was the pompous head valet in person who ushered him 
into one of the small reception-room-, exclaiming : "The baron's enlaced, 
but I'm sure he would be annoyed if he failed to sec yon ; and I will iutoim 
him at once.' 

A moment later, the 1 :". ■■on entered quite breathless from his hurried de- 
scent of the staircase. " An ! you have been successful,'' he exclaimed, on 
seeing Pascal's face. 

" Everything is progressing as favourably as I could wish, Monsieur 
le Baron, but I must speak with that foreigner whom I met here this 
meaninc." 

" Kami-Bey ? 

" 'res. " And in a few words, Pascal explained the situation. 

"Providence is certainly on our side," said the baron, thoughtfully. 
".Kami is still here." 

"Is it possible?" 

" It's a fact. Lid you think it would be easy to get rid of this con- 
founded Turk ! He invited himself to breakfast without the slightest 
ceremony, and would give me no peace until I promised to play with him 
for two hours. I Mas closeted with him, cards in hand, when they told me 
you were here. Come, we'll go and question him." 

They found the interesting foreigner in a savage mood. He had been 
winning when the servant came for the 1 iron, and he feared that an inter- 
ruption would change the luck. "What the devil took you away?"' he 
oxciaimel, v irh that coarseness of manner which was habitual with him, 
and which the flatterers around him styled "form." "A man should no 
more be disturbed win. n he's playing than when he's eating." 

"Conic, come, princ," said the baron, good-naturedly, "don't be angry, 
and. I'll -ive you three hours instead of two. But I have a favour to ask of 
yon. : 

The foreigner at once thrust his hand into his pocket, with such a natural 
oesture. that neither the baron nor Pascal could repress a smile, and he 
himself uud"iatanding the cause of their merriment broke into a hearty 
laugh. " It's purely from force of h.'.bit," said he. "Ah! since I've been 
in Paris — Put what do you wish? " 

The baron sat dov n, and gravely replied : "You told us scarcely an 
hour ago that; vou had been cheated in the purchase of some horses. " 

" Cheated ! it was worse than highway robbery." 

" "Would it be indiscreet to ask you by whom you have been defrauded?'' 

Kami-Bey's purple cheeks became a trifle pale. " Hum ! " said he, in an 
altered tone of voice. " tln.t is a delicate question. -My defraucler appears 
to be a danccions fellow — a duellist — and if I disclose his knavery, he is 
quite capable of picking a quarrel with me — rat that I am afraid oi him, I 
assure you, but my principles don't allow me to fight. When a man has 
an income of a million, he doesn't care to expose himself to the dangers of 
a duel." 

" But, prince, in 1- ranee folks don't do a scoundrel the honour to cross 
swords with him." 

"That's just what my steward, who is a Frenchman, told me: but no 
matter. Besides, I am not -atheiently sure of the man's guilt to noise it 
abroad. I have no posbivc proofs as yet." 

He was evidently terribly frightened, and the first thing to be done was 
to reassure him. "Come," insisted the baron, "tell us the man's name. 
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This gentleman here " — pointing to Pascal — "is one of my most esteemed 
friends. I will answer for him as I v ould for myself ; and wc will swear 
upon our honour not to reveal the secret wo ask you for, without your per- 
mission." 

"Truly?" 

"You have our word of honour," ix-plied both the baron and Pascal in a 
breath. 

After easting a half-frightened glance around him, the worthy Turk 
seemed to gather courage. But no ! He deliberated some time, and then 
rejoined: "Really, I'm not sufficiently convinced of the accuracy of my 
suspicions to incur the risk of accusing a man who belongs in the very best 
society ; a man who is very rich and very highly respected, and who would 
tolerate no imputations upon his character." 

It was plain that he would not speak. The baron shrugged his shoulders, 
but Pascal stopped bravely forward. "Then I will tell you, prince," he 
said, "the name that you are determined to hide from us." 

"Oh!" 

"But you must allow in'-, to remark that the baron and myself rdract 
the promise wo made you just now." 

"Naturally." 

"Then, your defrandcr is the ?.i.r:,vi|uis de Valorsay V " 

If Kami-Bey had seen an emissary of his sovereign enter the room carry- 
ing the fatal bow-string he would not have seemed more terror-stricken, 
lie sprang nervously on to his short, fat legs, his eyes: wildly dilating and 
his hands fluttering despairingly. " Beu't speak so loud ! don't speak so 
loud ! " he exclaimed, imploringly. 

As he did not even attempt to deny it, the truth of the assertion might 
he token for granted. But Pascal was not content with this. " Now that 
we know the fact, I hope, prince, that you will be sufficiently obliging to 
tell us how it all happened," he remarked. 

Poor Kami. He was in despair. "Ahsi" he replied, reluctantly, 
'•nothing could be more simple. I wanted to set up a racing stable. Not 
that I care much for sport. I can scarcely distinguish a horse from a mule 
— but morning and evening, everybody says to me : ' Friuoe, a repair like 
you ought to make your name celebrated on the turf.' Besides I never 
open a paper without reading : ' Sncli a man ought to be a patron of the 
noblest of sports.' At last, I said to myself: 'Yes they arc right. I ought 
to take part in racing.' So I began to look about for some horses, l had 
purchased several, when the Mavguis de Valorsay proposed, to sell me some 
of his, some that were very well known and that had — so he assured me — 
won at least ten times the amount they had cc.t him. I accepted uis oiicr, 
and visited his stables, where I selected seven of his best horses and paid 
for them ; and I paid a good round price, I assure you. Bow comes the 
knavery. He has not given me the ho) ses I puroha-ed. The rod animals, 
the valuable ones-diave been sold m Kngiaud under false names, and 
although tin; horses t-.cut to me / • <y be like the olhers iu appearance, they 
are really only common animals, wanting both iu blood and speed." 

Pascal and'lhe baron exchanged astonished glances. It unit fcte confessed 
that frauds of every description are common enough iu the racing world, 
and a groat deal of dishonest mairouvrhig results iro'.n raved for gum united 
with the fever for gambling. But uewr before irulaoy one t en accused 
of such an audacious ami impudent pi ■■'■t- of rascality as that which Kami- 
bey imputed to Valorsay 
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■• How did you fail to di-iover this at the outscf:, prince ? '' inquired l-'ta,- 
- /A : a an in.. . edulou.s ton;. 

'' .became my time was so much occupied." 

'• taut 3'our servants ': " 

'•Ah! that's ammoer thing. I shouldn't be at all surprised if it were 
proved that the man who has emerge of my stable, had been briaod by the 
maiapuis. '' 

'• arirm how w.a your susmciosis aroused ': '' 

,: It was only by the merest chance. A jockey whom I thotmlit of <mt- 
ploying had often ridden one of the animals which I fancied mvself the 
owner of. laterally, I showed him the horse, hut he had no sooner set 
eye- on it than he exclaimed : 'That the horse! Xever ! You've been 
elnated. mince ! ' Then we examined the others, and the fraud became 

Knowing mami's character better tlian Pascal, the baron had good reason 
to distrust the sCiuraey of these statements. For the Turkish millionaire's 
supborb contempt of money was. only a lie e ted. Vanity alone unloosed his 
purse strin.s. He was quite capable of pre sent in g Jenny Fancy with a necklace 
costing five-and-tweuty thousand francs for the sake of seeing his cenerosity 
recorded in the (Jo.a oi; or the Figaro the next day; but he would refuse to 
give a trill j to tiie mother of a starving family. Besides, it was his ambition 
to be rewmded as the mom swindled man in Europe. But thjueh he was 
shametmiy imposed upon, it was not voluntarily — for there was a strom' 
dose of Arabian avarice- and di .-trust in hi; composition. 

'• Irraxkdy, prince," said tno- baioii, 'g> eur story .sounds like one oi the 
M ih.T It _e-n- a of your native land. Yaloteay is certainly no fool, blow is 
if pe s.it'le that he court have been guilty of so grot 3 a fraud — a fraud which 
mbre. I e. which could not fail to be discovered in tvi entj'-four hours — and 
width, once proven, would dishonour bim forever? " 

" Eeiore pis r stratum cam a piece oi deception upon any one else, he 
would have thought twice ; but upon me it's diifctent. Itn't it am 
established fact that a person incum no risk in robbing Kami-Bey '; " 

" Had I been in your place I should have quietly instigated an inve. titra- 
tion." 

"What mod would that have done? itcsidcg tne sale was only con- 
ditional, ami took ]_lace under the seal of sestecy. The marquis reserved 
the right to cake hi, hor.sis back on payment of a stipulated ,-um. and tin 
time he was to have for consideration oihy expired on the day be: bre yester- 
cuay, 

" Eh I whv calr'. you tell us that at hist? " cried the baron. 

iiie marquis's rascality wm now easily explained. Finding himtoii in a 
deipetace stmit, and f.-ilkm that his salvation was certain it iie could only 
gear a little time, lie had yielded to temptation, saying to himself, like un- 
faithful 'aslrets when they lii at appropiiate their employers' memey : "I 
will pat it bask, audi no one will ever know it ! " However when the day of 
settlement tacme h iiad ramd himself in as cleplois.hh: a plight as on the 
day of tiie robbery, m.d he nasi h.eii compelled tj yield to tlie force of oil - 

eUClsL? aeeS 

" And \ iiat eio yon incm I to do, prince ? asked Pascal. 

:eh ! I ami stall in 'touot. I have compelled the marijuis to give me tiie 
papers in which the eapioiU of these homes are recorded. These sdam- 
mkts v-ilibcof ser r.a in ease of a law-suit. Bet shall I en shall I not 
ente; i complaint iw.dnA hi;.. f; it wne a inuc wfc-aiou e-f money I 
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slioulrl let the matter drop : but lie has defraud; d and deceived rue so out- 
rageously that it annoys me. On the other hand, to confess that he has 
cheated me in this fashion would cover mo with ridicule, lie 'ides, the 
man is a dangerous enemy. And what would become of me if I happened to 
side against him ? 1 should be compelled to leave Paris. Ah ! I'd give ten 
thousand francs to any one who'd settle this cursed ahair for me ! " 

His perplexity was so great, and lbs anger so intense, for that once he 
tore off his eternal fez and flung it on to the. table, swearing like a drayman. 
However, controlling himself at ia.-rt, he exclaimed in a tore of assumed in- 
difference : "Pometxer, there's been enough said on this subject for one 
day — I'm here to play — so let us begin, baron. Forwe a.5 wasting precious 
time, as you so often remark." 

Pascal had nothing more to learn; so he shoot hands viih the baron, 
made an appointment with him for the same evening, and went- away. 

It was only half past two ; a good hour and a half remained at his dis- 
posal. " I will profit by this opportunity to eat something." he thought; 
a sudden faintness reminding him that he had taken nothing but a cup of 
chocolate that day. Thereupon perceiving a cafe near by, he entered it, 
ordered breakfast, and lingered there until it was time to return to the 
Marquis de Valorsay's. He would have gone there before the appointed time 
if he had merely listened to the promptings of lbs impatience, so thoroughly 
was he persuaded that this second interview would be decisive. But pru- 
dence advised him not to expose himself to the danger of an encounter with 
Madame Lenn and Dr. Jodon. 

"Well ! Monsieur MaumeVjaip" cried the marquis as soon as Pascal made 
his appearance. He had been counting the seconds with intense anxiety, 
as his tone of voice unniistakeably revealed. 

In reply Pascal gravely drew from his pocket twenty-four bank-rs bos, of 
a thousand francs each, and he placed them upon tts table, saying : " Here 
is the amount, Monsieur le Marquis. I have, of course, deducted my com- 
mission. Now, if you will write and sign a note for twenty-five thousand. 
francs, payable to my order two months hence, our business for to-day will 
be concluded." 

M. de Valorsay's hand trembled nervously as he penned the desired note, 
for, until the very last moment, he had doubted the premises of this un- 
known agent who had made his appearance so opportunely.^ Then, when 
the document was signed, he carelessly slipped the money into a drawer 
and exclaimed : " So'here's the needful to pay my debt of honour ; bud my 
embarrassment is none the 1 ss eieat. These twenty-lour thousand francs 
won't take the place of the hundred th susanl which Parsei Trigault pro- 
mised me." 

And, as Pascal made no reply, the marquis began a desultory tramp nj' 
and down the smoking-room. He v, a ■; very pale, his brows were knit ; lie 
looked like a man who was meditating a decisive, sOp, and who was cal 
dilating the consequences. But having no thin ! 'o wa le in hesitation, he 
soon paused in front of Pascal, and exclaimed: ''.Since you have just lent 
me twenty-four thousand francs, why won't yon Pud me the rest : " 

But Pascal shook his Paid. "One lPks iiothim.c by advancing twen+y- 
five thousand francs to a pes-on in your positi-u, PonsOur le .Marquis 
Whatever happen e sunh a sum as that can always !■•• e-atbered from the 
wreck. Put double or tripO the anion ib ! Ties deuce ! that requin s reflec- 
tion, and I must understand, the situation thoroughly." 

" And if I told yon thai i ani--pPiost rube d, wb ■ i; would you reply'" 
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" I shouldn't ho so very much surprised." 

M. do Yalomav had now gone too far to draw back. "Ah, well !" V.o 
resumed, "the v. eth is this — my affairs are terribly involved." 

'■ The devil ! You should have told me that sooner/' 

" Vddt ; I am about to retrieve my fortune — to make it even larger than 
it has ever been. I am on the point of contractinc a marriage winch will 
make me one of the richest men in 1'aris : but I mast have a little time to 
brin i t he aMir to a successful termination, and I need money — and my 
em litois are picSsing me unmercifully. You told me this morning that 
yoa once assisted a man who was in a similar position. Y-.'ill you help me? 
You can set your own ptlee on your services.'' 

More ea-ily overcome by joy than by sorrow. Pascal almost betrayed 
himself. He had attained his object. Still, he succeeded in conquering 
his emotion, and it was in a perfectly calm voice that he replied : "I can 
promise nothing until I understand the situation, Monsieur le Marquis. 
Will von explain it to me '? I am listenmea" 



Jv was ii i oily midnight when M. Vfilkie left the Hotel d'Argelos after the 
terrible seem; in which he had revealed his true character. On seeing him 
p:us out with haggard eyes, colourless lips, and disordered clothing, the 
servants gathered in t'ae vestibule trek him at first for another or those 
ruined aamldera vela; not nnirecuentlv left the liouw with despair in their 
hearts." 

•■ Another fellow who's lead laid luck!" they remarked siiceringly to 
die am then 

•• Xo doubt about Wat. Me is pretty effectually used up, judging from 
Appearances," one of them remarked. 

"it was not until some moments, later that they learned a portion of tht 
trath throueh the servant.- who had been on luty up-shiim, and who now 
ran down in great terror, caving that Madame d'Argelcs was dying, and 
that a rhysieian must be summoned at once. 

M. Vfilkie was ahead-- iar away, hastening up the boulevard with an 
agile s;ep. Any one else would 'have been overcome with shame and 
sorrow — would Wve been frMhtened by the tlmudit of what he had done, 
and have .striven to dial some way to conceal hisdbgrace : but he. not in 
the least. In this fiiahtful crisis, he was only conscious of one fact— that 
just as he raised lib hind to strike Madame Lia d'Argeles, his moMcia a 
big, burly individual had burst into the room, like a bombshell, caught 
hi fa i 's the throat, forced him upon his knees, and compelled him to ask 
the lady's par Ion.' He. Vfilkie," to be humiliated in this style ! He would 
never endure that. This was an anient lie could not swallow, one of 
thorn insult i that cry out for veneeance and for blood. "Ah! the great 
brute shall pay Mr it." he mpeatfd. again and again, grinding his teeth. 
find if he hastened ap the boulevard," it was only b amuse he hoped to 
meet his two chosen id lends, M. Costard and the "Yi- count de Serpillon, 
the co-proprietors of kempicr de Manterre. 

For he intended t: place his outraeod honour in their care. Th:y should 
be his seconds, and prevent his demand for satisfaction to the man who had 
insulted him. A duel wa-s the only thing that could appease his furious 
ang"r and heal his wound ..P pride. And a great scandal, which he would 
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be the hero of, was not without a certain eha: m i.r him. What a glorious 
chance to win notoriety at an epoch win n newspapers have become public 
laundries, in which every one washes his soiled linen and drie,: it in the 
glare of publicity ! He saw Ids already remarkable reputation enhanced by 
the interest that always attaches to pee pie who are talked about, and he 
could hear in advance the flattering whisper which would greet his appear- 
ance everywhere: "You sec that young man .' -he is the hero of that 
famous adventure," ice. Aioreover, he was already twisting and turning 
the terms of the notice which his seconds must have inserted in the Figaro, 
hesitating between two or three equally startling beginnings: "Another 
famous duel," or " \ esterday, altera scandalous scene, an encounter," 
&c., &c. 

Unfortunately, he did not meet either M. Costard or the Viscount dc 
Serpillon. Strange to say, they were not in any of the cafes, where the 
flower of French chivalry usually congregates, in the company of golden- 
haired young women, from nine in the evening until one o'clock in the morn- 
ing. This disappointment grieved 1.1. Wilkie sorely, although he derived some 
benefit from it, for his disordered attire attracted attention at tech place 
lie entered, and acquaintances eagerly inquired : "Where have you come 
from, and what has happened to you ? " Whereupon ho replied with an 
air of profound secrecy : " Pray don't speak of it. A shocking ail'air ! If 
it were noised abroad I should be inconsolable." 

At last the caf6s began to close, and pronwnaders bee .one rare. M. 
Wilkie, much to his regret, was obliged to go home. When he had locked 
his door and donned his dressing-gown, he sat down to think over the 
events of the day, and collect his scattered wits. What most troubled and 
disquieted him was not the condition in which he had left liadame Lia 
dArgebs, his mother, who was, perhaps, dying, through his fault ! It 
was not the terrible sacrifice that this poor woman had medic for him in .a 
transport of maternal love ! It was not the thought of the source from 
which the money he had squandered for so many Tears had been derived, 
ho, M. Wilkie was quite above such paltry considerations — good enough 
lor commonplace and anticpuated people. "He was too clever for that. 
Ah ! yes. He had a stronger stomach, and was up with the times ! " If 
he were sorely vexed in spirit it was bcuuse lie thought that the immense 
property which he had believed his own had slipped, perhaps for ever, 
from his grasp. For rising threateningly between the Chalusse millions 
and himself, he pictured the form of his father, this man whom he did not 
know, but whose very name had made M:i huno dAegel ts sh-ddor. 

M. Wilkie was seized with terror when he looked his actual situation in 
the face. What was to become of him ? He was Certain that Madame 
d'Argeles would not give him another sou. bho could not— he recognised 
that fact. His intelligence was equal to that. On the other hand if lie 
ever obtained anything from the count's estate, which was more than doubt- 
ful, would he not be obliged to wait a long time for it? Yes, in ;dl pro- 
liability such would be the case. Th m how should lie live, how would, he 
he able to obtain food in the meantiiie- V His deepen- was so poignant thu -. 
tears cam- to his eyes; and he bitterly deplored the . ten he h:el taken. 
Vcs, he actually skyiod for the past; he longed to live over acein the Very 
J'em\s in whiclfhe had so oil u complained of hie d -tiny. Tin n, tlic.n;-.ii 
not a millionaire by any means, he at hv-t u aided ha' nothing. Kvery 
quarter-day a very considerable allowance was promptly paid him, and, m 
great emery neies, he ■■ .old a r pl\ 10 Mr. kaUmsoii, who always sent a 
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favourable answer if not drawn upon too heavily. Yes, he sighed for that 
time ! Ah ! if he had only then realised, how lortunate he was ! Had he 
not been one of the most opulent members of the society in which he moved? 
Had he not been flattered and admired more than any of his companions? 
Had he net found the mo.;t exquisite happiness in his part ownership of 
Pompier cie Taiiterre ! 

Aosa what remained? Nothing, save anxiety concerning the future, and 
ail sorts of uncertainties and terrors ! What a mistake ! — "What a blunder 
he Up. 1 made ! Ah ! if he could onl}- begin again. He sincerely wished 
th t the great adversity of mankind had the Viscount de Coralth in his 
cAiehes. For, in his despair, it was the once clear viscount that he blamed, 
accused, and cursed. 

He was, in this ungrateful frame of mind when a loud almost savage ring 

.;ne ,t his door. As his servant slept in an attic upstairs, Wilkie waas 
.gaito alone in his room-, so he tool: the lamp and went to open the door 
himself. At this hour of the night, the visitor could only be M. Costard or 
tii. Yiscom..- de ssa,illoii. or perhaps both of them. "They have hoard 
tha ■: I was looking for them, and so they have hastened here,"' he thought. 

-ju: he was mistahen. The visitor was neither of these gentlemen, but 
At. Aordiru 1 1 de Coralth in person. Prudence had compelled the viscount 
to leave Madame TAsscIA' card-patty one of the last, but as soon as he ns 
out of the house he had rushed to tire Marquis de Valor-sty's to hold a con- 
ference with him, far from suspe/Aig that he was followed, and that an 
auxiliary of Pascal Ferailleur and Mademoiselle Marguerite was even then 
waitin : for him Alow — an enemy as formidable as he was humble — Victor 
r * ' ■■-- A " 

At sAht of the man who had so long been his model— the friend who had 
udvkod what he styled his blunder — Wilkie was so surprised that he almost 
dropped his lamp. ' Then as his wrath kindled., " Ah ! so it's you ! " he ex- 
cl rimed, angrily. " You come at a good time !'' 

But M. de Coralth was too much exasperated to notice Wilkie h 
strange greeting. Seizing him roughly by the arm, and closing the door 
with a kick, he "dragged Wilkie back into the little drawing-room. " Yes, 
i;V I," he said, em"-'- " It's I — come to in mire if vou have gone mad ? '' 

"Viscount!" 

'•I can him no ctl :r explanation of your conduct ! What ! You choose 
Ma /lame d'Aigeles' reception day, and an hour when there are fifty guests 
X'. hci Irawing-room to present yourself ! " 

' : Ah. wAi T it wasn't 'from choice. I had been there twice before, and 
nad the doors shut in my face." 

''You ought to i.a-; Vine back ten times, a hundred times, a thousand 
time, rather than have accomplished such an idiotic prank as this. 1 ' 

" Excuse me." 

"What did I recommend? Prudence, calmness and moderation, per- 
suasive gentleness, sentiments of the loftiest nature, tenderness, a shower 
of tear,- — : ' 

"Tossibly, but— " 

' • But instead of that, you fall upon this woman like a thunderbolt, aim 
set the whole household in the 'wildest commotion. What could you be 
thinking of, to make such an absurd and frightful scene ? For you howled 
and shrieked b'he a street hawker, and we could hear you in the drawing- 
room. If all is not irretrievably lost, there must bo a special Providence 
lor ill !jlij, iir ui loois . 
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In bis dismay, Wilkiu endeavoured to falter some excuses, but he was 
only able to begin a few sentences which died away, uncompleted in his 
throat. The violence shewn by M. de Coral th, who was usually as cold 
and as polished as marble, quieted his own wrath. Still towards the last 
he felt disposed to rebel a gainst the insults that were- being heaped upon 
him. "Do you know, viscount, that I begin to think this very strange," 
lie exclaimed. "If anyone else had led me into such a scrape, I should 
have called him to account in double quick time." 

M. de Coralth shrugged his shoulders with an air of contempt, and threat- 
eningly replied: "Understand, once for all, that you had better not 
attempt to bully me ! Now, tell mo what passed between your mother 
and yourself ? " 

" First I should like — " 

"Dash it all ! Do you suppose that I intend to remain here all night? 
Tell mo what occurred, and be quick about it. And try to speak the 
truth." 

It was one of M. Wilkic's greatest boasts that he had an inilomifcablo will 
— an iron nature. But the viscount exercised powerful influence over 
him, and, to tell the truth, inspired him with a form of emotion which was 
nearly akin to fear. Moreover a glimmer of reason had at last penetrated 
his befogged brain : he saw that M. de Coralth 'was right- -that he had acted 
like a fool, and that, if he hoped to escape from the dangers that threatened 
him, he must take the advice of more experienced men than himself. So, 
ceasing his recriminations, he began to describe what he styled his explana- 
tion with Madame d'Argelcs. All went well at first; for he dared not mis- 
represent the facts. 

But when he came to the intervention of the man who had prevented him 
from striking his mother, he turned crimson, and rage again filled his heart. 
" I'm sorry I let myself get into such a mess ! " he exclaimed. "You should 
have seen my condition. My shirt-collar was torn, and my cravat hung in 
tatters. He was much stronger than I —the contemptible scoundrel ! — ah ! 
if it hadn't been for that — But I shall have my revenge. Yes, he shall 
learn that he can't trample a man under foot with impunity. To-morrow 
two of my friends will call upon him ; and if lie refuses to apologize or to 
give me satisfaction, I'll cane him." 

It was evident enough that M. do Coralth had to exercise considerable 
constraint to listen to these line projects. "I must warn you that you 
ought to speak in other terms of an honoiuable and honoured gentleman," 
he interrupted, at last. 

" Eh ! what ! You know him then ? " 

"Yes, Madame d'Argeles defender is Baron j'rh-.uilt." 

M. Wilkio's heart bounded with joy. as he heard this name. "Ah ! tins 
is capital !" he exclaimed. "What ! So it was Baron Trigault — the noted 
gambler — who owns such a magnificent house in the Rue de la Ville 
l'Eveque, the husband of thai extremely styli.di hidy, that notorious 

COCO/Ja "' 

The viseourVu sprang from his chair, and interrupting M. ^Vilkio : "I 
advise you, for the sake of your own safety," ho said, measuring his words 
to give them greater weight, " never to mention the Baroness Trigault's 
name except in terms of the most profound respect." 

There was no misunderstanding .M . de Coraltii's tone, and his glance said 
plainly that he would not allow much time to pass before putting his threat 
into e;uouiioii. Ikiuii" alvavs li-.ed in a lower circle to that in which the 
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baroness sparkled with such lively brilliancy, M. Wilkie was ignorant of 
the reasons that induced his distinguished friend to defend her so warmly ; 
but he did understand that it would he highly imprudent to insist, or even 
to discuss the matter. So, in his most persuasive manner, he resumed : 
" Let us say no more about the wife, but give our attention to the husband. 
So it wo., the baron who insulted me ! A duel with him — what good luck 1 
Well ! he may sleep in peace to-night, but as soon as he is up in the mornin" 
he will find Costard and Serpillon on hand. Serpillon has not an equal as 
a second. First, he knows the best places for a meeting ; then he lends the 
combatants weapons when they have none ; he procures a physician ; and 
he is on oxcelhnt terms with the journalists, who publish reports of these 
encounters." 

The viscount had never had a very exalted opinion of Wilkie s intelli- 
gence, but now he was amazed to see- how greatly he had over-estimated 
it. "Enough of such foolishness," he interrupted, curtly. "This duel 
will never take place." 

" I .should like to know who will prevent it ? " 

" I will, if you persist in such an absurd idea. You ought to have sense 
enough to know that the baron would kick Serpillon out of the house, and 
ihat you would only cover yuursslf with ridicule. So, between your duel 
and my help make your choice, and quickly." 

The prospect of sending his seconds to demand satisfaction from Baron 
Trigau.lt was certainly a very attractive one. But, on the other hand, 
Wilkie could not art'ord to dispense with 1M. de Coralth's services. "But 
the baron has insulted me," he urged. 

"Well, you can demand satisfaction when you obtain possession of 
your property ; but the least scandal now would spoil your last chances." 

" I will abandon the project, then," sighed Wilkie, despondently ; " but 
pray advise me. What do you think of my situation ? " 

M. de Coralth seemed to consider a moment, and then gravely replied : 
"I think that, iniassisfid, you have no chance whatever. You have no 
standing, no influential connections, no position — you are not even a 
Frenchman." 

"Alas ! that is precisely what I have said to myself." 

" Still, I am convinced that with some assistance you might overcome 
your mother's resistance, and even your father's pretentious." 

" Yes. but where could I find protectors?" 

The viscount's gravity seemed to increase. " Listen to me," said he : 
" I will do for you what I would not do for any one else. I will endeavour 
to interest in your cause one of my friends, who is all powerful by reason 
of his name, his fortune, and his connections— the IMarquis de Yalorsay, 
in fact." 

" The one who is so well known upon the turf? " 

" The same." 

" And you will introduce me to him? " 

"Yes. Be ready to-morrow at eleven o'clock, and I will call for you 
and take you to his house. If he interests himself in you* cause, it is as 
good as gained." And as his companion overwhelmed him with thanks, he 
rose, and said : "I must go now. i7o more foolishness, and be ready to- 
morrow at the appointed time." 

Thanks to the surprising mutability of temper which was the most strik- 
ing characteristic of his nature, a\I, Wilkie was already coir.-oled for his 
blunder. 
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He had received M. do Coralth as an enemy ; but he now escorted him 
to the door with every obsequious attention — in fact, just as if he looked 
upon him as his preserver. A word which the viscount had dropped during 
the conversation had considerably helped to bring about this sudden 
revulsion of feelings. " You cannot fail to understand that if the Marquis 
de Valorsay espouses your cause, you will want for nothing. And if a law- 
suit is unavoidable, he will be perfectly willing to advance the necessary 
funds." How could M. Wilkie lack confidence after that? The brightest 
hopes, the most ecstatic visions had succeeded the gloomy forebodings of a 
few hours before. The mere thought of being presented to M. de Valorsay, 
a nobleman celebrated for his adventures, his horses, and his fortune, more 
than sufficed to make him forget his troubles. What rapture to become 
that illustrious nobleman's acquaintance, perhaps his friend ! To move in 
the same orbit as this star of the first magnitude which would inevitably 
cast some of its lustre upon him ! Now he would be a somebody in the 
world. He felt that he had grown a head taller, and Heaven only knows 
with what disdain poor Costard and Serpillon would have been received 
had they chanced to present themselves at that moment. 

It is needless to say that Wilkie dressed with infinite care on the follow- 
ing morning, no doubt in the hope of making a. conquest of the marquis at 
first sight. He tried his best to solve the problem of appearing at the same 
time most recherche but at ease, excessively elegant and yet unostentatious ; 
and he devoted himself to the task so unreservedly that he lost all concep- 
tion of the flight of time : so that on seeing M. de Coralth enter his rooms, 
he exclaimed in unfeigned astonishment : " You here already ? " 

It seemed to him that barely five minutes had elapsed since he took his 
place before the looking-glass to study attitudes and gestures, with a new 
and elegant mode of bowing and sitting down, like an actor practising the 
effects which are to win him applause. 

" Why do you say ' already ? ' " replied the viscount. "I am a quarter 
of an hour behind time. Are you not ready ? " 

" Yes, certainly." 

" Let us start at once, then ; my brougham is outside." 

The drive was a silent one. T.I. Kerdhiand de Coralth, whose smooth white 
skin would ordinarily have excited the envy of a young girl, did not look 
like himself. His face was swollen and covered with blotches, and there 
were dark blue circles round his eyes. He seemed, moreover, to be in a 
most savage humour. " He hasn't had sleep enough," thought M. Wilkie, 
with his usual discernment : "he hasn't a bronze constitution like myself." 

M. Wilkie himself was insensible to fatigue, and although he had not 
closed his eyes the previous night, he only felt that nervous trepidation 
which invariably attack" rfrlnitanlz, and makes the threat so marvellously 
dry. For the first, and probably the last time in his life, M. Wilkie dis- 
trusted his own powers, and feared that he was not "quite up to the maid:," 
as he elegantly expressed it. 

The sight of the Marquis de Yalorsay's handsome mansion was not likely 
to restore his assurance. When lie entered the courtyard, where the 
master's mail-phaeton stood in waiting: when through the open doors of 
the handsome stables he espied tin 1 many valuable horses neighing in their 
stalls, and the numerous carriages shrouded in linen covers ; when he 
counted the va'-ts on duly in flic veslibule, and when he ascended the 
staircase behind a lackey attired in a, black dress-coat, and as serious in 
mien as a notary ; when'he passed th. rough the handsome drawing-rooms, 
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filled to ove. flowing with pietiuos. armour, si.it.nary, aiiil all the trophies 
gained by the marquis's horses upon the turf, M. YViihie mentally acknow- 
ledged that he knew nothing of high life, and that what he had considered 
luxury was scarcely the shadow of the reality. He felt actually ash.uncd 
of his own ignorance. This feeling of inferiority became so powerful that 
lie was almost tempted to turn and fly, when the man clutlu d in black 
iipencd the door and announced, in a clear voice: " M. le Vieomte de 
l/oralth !-M. W'ilkie." 

With a most gracious and dignified air — the air of a true pro?;./ seigneur 
— the only portion of his inheritance which he had preserved intact, the 
mar.piis rose to his feet. and. offering his hand to \L de Coralvh. exclaimed: 
" Y> u are most welcome, viscount. Tiiis gentleman is undoubtedly the 
young friend you spoke of in the note 1 received from you this morning?" 

" The same ; ami really he stands greatly in need of your kindness." He 
finds himstlf in an extremely delicate position, and knows no one who can 
lend him a helping haul." 

" Alt, well. I will lend him one with pleasure, since he is your friend, 
r.ut I must know the circumstances before 1 can act. !Sit down, gentle- 
men, and enlighten me." 

•M. Vhilkie had prepared his story in advance, a touching and witty 
narrative: bat when the moment came to begin it, he found himself 
unable to speak. He opened his mouth, but no sound issued from his lips, 
and it seeiiud as if he had been stiickrn dumb. Accordingly it was M. 
de Coralth who made a statement of the case, and he did it well. The 
narrative thus gained considerably in clearness and precision : and even M. 
■iYilkie noticed that his friend midor-tood hew to present the events in their 
niest favourable light, and how to omit them altogether when his heartless 
conduct wuiihl have appeared too odious. He also noticed — ami he con- 
sidered it an excellent omen — that 1M. do Yalorsay was listening v. ith the 
closest attention. 

"Wert'nv marquis ! if his own interests hael been in jeopardy he could not 
have appeared more deeply coneermd. When the viscount had concluded 
his story, he gravely exclaimed : " Your young friend is indeed in a most 
critical position, a position from which he cannot escape without being 
terribly victimized, if he s left dependent on his own resources." 

"But it is understood that you will help him, is it not?" 

M. de Valor.-ay reflected for a little, and then, addicting M. Wilkie, 
replied: "Yes. I consent to assist you. monsieur. First, because your 
cause seems to me just, and, -also, because you are M. do Coralth's friend. 
I promise you my aid on one condition — that you will follow my advice im- 
plicitly." 

The interesting young man lifted his hand. and. by dint of a powerful 
effort, he succeeded in articulating : " Anything you wish 1 — upon my 
sacred word ! 

" You must understand that when I engage in an enterprise, it must not 
fail. The eye of the public is upon me, and I havener o/'<.s'/ ; /< to maintain. 
I have given you a great mark of confidence, for in h n.Iing you my influence 
I become, in some measure at least, your sponsor. 'hit I canuot accept 
this great responsibility unless I am allowed absolute control of the ail'air." 

" Of course." 

"And I think that we ought to begin operations this very day. The 
main thing is to circumvent your father, the terrible man with whom your 
mother has threatened yon."" 
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••An ! but how? " 

■•I shall dress at once and. ..o i A ■ I 1 L A Jo Cualusse, in order to 
ascertain what, ha? oeetured there. You 0:1 wan- side must hasten to 
Mailair.e d'ArgAhs ana roquet her politum met iinnly, ro furnish you 
with the necessary paoo.'s to a^mn your A .us. It Am cmnents, vroll anJ 
good ! It she refuses, wo will consult some lavw o; as to A,e next step. In 
any case call hoi'O again at tour o'clock. 

But iht? thought 'at nmotbgg Vmlame dblrvW a .am was anything but 
phoning to "A ilkio. "iw.'. t'vo eagle ymld uime.l riahtug to Seme one 
else." said he. " Cannot some oae oho go in my nlaee : v 

Fortunately -.1. de c oaaj th tuner how to er.emirage him. •''What! arc 
you afraid? " he risked. 

Afiaid ! he ''— nev. < : I. we? ease to see thai by the wry- he settled his 
hat 011 Ira head and went of,', slammlny the u. a n isiiv be'ir'ad hi.n. 

'■ What an hik t ' " mutfemdlM. ucCorahh. "Ami to think .hat thtre 
:U'e ten thousand in Vavis bail: open Am vcg\ me'..-." plan ! " 

M. de Yaiomay gravely shook hA head. " km us t'aa.i.k fortune that he 
is as he is. USA youth who possessed mtaer heart or iutAlmenee would play 
the parr that I intend f o ■• him. ami ena.ble nm lo obtain proud eJaryueAte 
and her millions. But I. thai he won't .,0 to eAaoame d'Argeles' home. 
Yeai noticed his repugnance '. 

'"Oh. you needn't Trouble yourself in the least on that account — hAli go. 
He weald go to the devil if hie noble adarquts tie Yalomav ordered him to 
do so. ' ? 

M. de Coralth understood VAdkie perfectly. The fear of being con- 
sidered a corned by a nobli inaa oh ■ the .Marquis do Yalorsat was move 
than snlheient. not only ro dice m A ■ 1 : of all his scruples, i at even to 
induce him to commit any act of folly, or actually a crime. .For if ho had 
looked upon hi. de Coral th a- an oracle, he considered the manptis to be a 
perfect god. 

Accord A Ay. as he hastened toward-, a..! -fame d'Argeles' residence, he 
said to himself: " Why ■honldn't I .0 :< her house'.' I've tloue her im 
injury. FeAdcs, she wont eat me," Ac . remembering that he should be 
obliged to rentier a report of thk in: r- v.", lie re;A\nd to a-sert his 
superiority ami to remain eoA a ja an w. a ..' a; lie liad seen Al. de Coralth. 
do so often. 
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par, led him not a. little. Th. a lingo .arm 
standing orbAle the gate. At h e uayai 
of the same desermtiom w'a," h a ■. _■ 1 .nt 
loading. "Ah. ha I" nmt.yu. ku. W "he. 
—very fortunate : so she was cob g te ran a • 
mg a go ap ot serve, ts win" were 11 e 
deni. ended, in hk nms; .jierious e, 1 >• : • 

The servant? remc.a' a 1 v u 

really was. and they 1 hi 11 d m - m 
pinlie.ee and audacity .0 e a n s 

ofth, previous ev.mhu . ■ .> ■ n 

in anvthiuy bat a [ ". 1 v. A 
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lie wmu o.l. heaving M. '...■■■ 111 -I'.a 
twirl his puny mo -ar An. » ; f:' a 1 : 
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. a - c hi collar end 
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awl it was quite impossible not to read their contempt in their glances. 
They even sneered audibly and pointed at him ; and he heard five or six 
epithets more expressive than elegant which could only have been meant 
for himself. "The fools!" thought he, boiling with anger. "The 
scoundrels ! Ah ! if I dared — If a gentleman like myself was allowed to 
notice such blackguards, how I'd chastise them ! " 

But the valet who had gone to warn Madame d'Argeles soon reappeared 
and put an end to his sufferings. " Madame will see you," said the man, 
impudently. "Ah ! if I were in her place — " 

"Come, make haste," rejoined Wilkie, indignantly, and followincr t De 
servant, lie was ushered into a room which had already been divested of its 
hanging-, curtains, and furniture. He here found Madame d'Argeles en- 
gaged in packing a large trunk with household linen and sundry articles of 
clothing. 

By a sort of miracle the unfortunate woman had survived the tewible 
shock which had at first threatened to have an immediately fatal effect. Still 
she had none the less receive i her death-blow. It was only nsoessarv to 
look at her to be assured of that. She was so greatly changed that when 
M. Wilkie's eyes first fell on her, he asked himself if this were reallv the 
same person whom he had met on the previous evening, Henceforth she 
would be an old woman. You would have taken her for over fifty, so 
terrible had been the sufferings caused her by the shameful conduct of her 
son. In this sad-eyed, haggard-faced woman, clad in black, no one would 
have recognized the notorious Lia d'Argeles, who, only the evening before, 
had driven round the lake, reclining on the cushions of her victoria, and 
eclipsing all the women around her by the splendour of her toilette. Xothing 
now remained of the gay worldling but the golden hair which she was con- 
demned to see always the same, since its tint had been fixed by dyes as 
indelible as the stains upon her past. 

She rose with difficulty when M. Wilkie entered, and in the expression- 
less voice of those who are without hope, she asked : " What do you wish 
of me ? " 

As usual, when the time came to carry out his happiest conceptions, his 
courage failed him. " I came to talk about our affairs, you know," he re. 
plied, " and I find you moving." 
" I am not moving." 

"Xonsense! you can't make me believe that! What's the meaning of 
these carts in the courtyard ? " 

" They are here to convey all the furniture in the house to the auction - 
rooms." 

Wilkie was struck dumb for a moment, but eventually recovering hii.welf 
a little, he exclaimed : " What ! you are going to sell ever' thing ? " 
"Yes." 

" Astonishing, upon my honour ! — But afterwards? " 
"I shall leave Paris." 
" Bah ! and where are you going ? " 

With a gesture of utter indifference, she gently replied : " I don't know : 
I shall go where no one will know me, awl where it will be possible for rue 
to hide my shame." 
_ A terrible disquietude seized hold of Wilkie. This sudden change of re- 
sidence, this departure which so strongly resembled flight, this cold greet- 
ing when he expected, passionate reproaches, seemed to indicate that 
Madame d'Argeles' resolution would successfully resist any amount of en- 
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treaty on his part. ' ; The devil," he remarked, " I don't think this at all 
pleasant ! What is to become of rib; ° How am I to obtain possession of the 
Count de Chalusse's estate ? That's what I am after ! It's rightfully mine, 
and I'm determined to have it, as I told you once before. And when I've 
once taken anything into my head — " 

He paused, for he could no longer face the scornful glances that Madame 
d'Argeles was giving him. '-Don't be alarmed," she replied bitterly, "I 
shall leave you the means of asserting your right to my parents' estate. " 

" Ah— so— " 

" Your threats obliged me to decide contrary to my own wishes. I felt 
that no amount of slander or disgrace would daunt you." 

"Of course not, when so many millions are at stake. " 

" I reflected, and I saw that nothing would arrest you upon your down- 
ward path except a large fortune. If you were poor and compelled to earn 
your "daily bread — a task which you are probably incapable of performing — 
who can tell what depths of degradation you might descend to ? With your 
instincts and your vices, who knows what crime you wouldn't commit to 
obtain money ? It wouldn't be long before you were in the dock, and I 
should hear of you only through your disgrace. But, on the other hand, if 
you were rich, you would probably lead an honest life, like many others, 
who, wanting for nothing, are not tempted to do wrong, who, in fact, shew 
virtue in which there is nothing worthy of praise. For real virtue im- 
plies temptation — a struggle and victory." 

Although he did not understand these remarks very well, M. Wilkic 
evinced a desire to offer some objections ; but Madame d'Argeles had already 
resumed : " So I went to my notary this morning. I told him everything ; 
and by this time my renunciation of my rights to the estate of the Count de 
Chalusse is already recorded." 

" What ! your renunciation. Oh ! no." 

"Allow me to finish since you don't understand me. As soon as I re- 
nounce the inheritance it becomes yours." 

"Truly?" 

" I have no wish to deceive you. I only desire that the name of Lia 
d'Argeles should not be mentioned. I will give you the necessary proofs to 
establish your identity ; my marriage contract and your certificate of birth." 

It was joy that made M. Wilkie speechless now. "And when will you 
ejve me these documents ? " he faltered, after a short pause. 

' ' You shall have them before you leave this house ; but first of all I 
must talk with you." 

XV. 

Aoitated and excited though he was, M. Wilkic had not once ceased to 
think of M. de Coralth and" the Marquis do Valorsay. What would they 
do in such a position, and how should he act to conform himself to the pro- 
bable example, of these models of deportment? Manifestly he ought to 
assume that stolid and insolent air of boredom which is considered a sure in- 
dication of birth and breeding. Convineod of ihi-i, and seized with a laud- 
able desire to emulate such distinguished examples, ho had perched himself 
upon a trunk, where he ,-. Lill sat with his legs crossed. J Jo now pretended 
to suppress a yawn, as he growled, " What ! some more long phrases— and 
another melodramatic display '! " 

AbsuiUd in the memo, ics she had invoke. i. Madame d'Argeles paid no 
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heed to "\Ykkie e iiuperimer : :. " Yes, I must talk with you,'' she said 
'•and more for your sake than for my own. I ijili.oI tell you who I am 
ami through v. i_.,: strange vioiwioales I have paieod. You know wha 
iam.il v I belnw to. I will tell you. however — for you may be ignorant o 
th; fact — that our home is the eipaal of any in Frame in lineage, splenica 
of alliance, and fortune. Ydheii I was a ohthl. my parents lived at tin 
11. td de Cnalus:e, in the Faubourg Saint Germain, a perfect palace, sur 
mourned by one of those immense gardens, which are no longer seen ii 
J'aris — a real paik. .-Imdeel with eencv.ry-ol'l trees. Certainly everythm; 
.h,t UiOiiey could procure, or vam:y desire, was within my reach; and ye 
in;, youth was wretchedly uiiiiamy I scarcely knew my father, who wa 
devjured by ambition, and hail thrown himself body aucl soul into th 
vort -x ol p Oiiuci. hither my a, ether did not love me, or thought it be 
main .iCi dm: ity to m:;ki any display of sewwkicy ; but at all events he 
re-e/i ve had raised a wall if ice between herself and me. As for my lnothe 
he wa to: mud. engrossed in pleasure to diink of a mere child. So I iivei 
unite alone, too rroul to accept the love and hiemkdiip of my inferiors— 
abandoned to the dangerous impirations of soiitud:, and v.ntb. no otke 
coiisolatioii t:i_.u my bue'is — la: oks which had been chosen for me by m; 
m. 'titer's ma:: .mr, and which were eidouheiid to Jill ray inn hnation witl 
visionary and romantic fancies. The only conversation I heard dealt witl 
the- mceiis of isavine all the f rmily fomune to my brother, so that he mieh 
uphold the splendour of the name, and with the necessity of marrying m 
i ' sioiiC s.e eranuuat: 1 nobleman who would take me without a dowry, o 
of ceiiir ei:in_r nie to enter one of those arktociatic convents, whiefi are th 
re:r _. ., end often the pri wn, o: peer girls of noble birth. 

'■I do not pretend to wstuy my fault, I am only explaining it. 
:heu_ht mvmii the iimst unfortunate ' ate in the w-orieL — and ..uch I realb 
wasmhicel honestly believed it — when I happened to meet Arthur Gordon 
your father. I mw him for the first time at a /Vie given at the house of th 
Lomte de Commarim How he, a mere adventurer, had succeeded in fore 
io . his way into the most exclusive Seoiety in the world, is a p :int which, 
have never been able to explain. But, alas ! it is only too true that whei 
uin' A moos met for the in :t time, my heart was stirred to its initios 
depth. ; I felt that it was no longer mine — that I was no longer i:oe ! Ah 
way .lues not God allow a man .3 face to reflect at least something of hi 
iru'ii.e r : lids man. who was a corrupt and audacious hypocrite, had tha 
an - apparent nobility and fiankneie which impires you with unknots. 
commence, and the melancholy expression on his features seemed to in 
dioate that he had know;- .-arrow, and had good cause to rail at destiny 
In his whole apa.a .nee the,e was certainly a mysterious and lata! eaarm 
I aftenvards lemned that this was only a natural result of the wild life h 
had led. He was only twenty-six, and he had already been the commamle 
of a slave ship, and' had foludit in dAnko at the head of one of thos 
ctciiha band; which make politic:; an excuse for pillage and muracr. H 
divined only too well the irnpretsk n he had made upon my heart. I me 
him twice a:ter wards in society. He .lid net speak to me; he even pre 
tended to avoid me, 1. at standing a little on one side, he watched 1113* ever; 
i.a vcineiit veith burning eyes in which I fancied I could read a passion a 
abeurbing a' my 00: m At last he ventured to write to me. The momen 
a icuei a a leesmu to me in an unknown hand was covertly handed ine b; 
mv maid, I divined that it came from him. I was iiiehn ned. and my lirs 
ih^aiL.e v, a., tie ta.rc i,, au. *j my iiietii, a — mmm i r.„ars;eu a> mv ii .una 
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enemy — but to my lather. However, he cham.cd to bo absent ; I kept the 
letter, I read it, I answered it — and he wrote again. 

'• A!.:- ' from that memms my conduct was, iu._::ou-.. Jjle. I knew that it 
was worse tcaa a mult to continue tins clandestine correspondence. I 
knew my pat onto would never give my hand in manure to a man who was 
not of noliie birth, i knew th..t I was risking my reputation, the spoils. s 
lie u our ot our house, my happiness, and lite : 8, id 1 persisted --I was pos- 
sessed with a strange amdii :ss that mrulo me ready to brave every dancer. 
Besides, he p.vc me no time to breathe, or rodsor. Everywhere, con- 
stantly, every instant, he compelled me to think of him. Ey some mitacio 
of address and audacity, he had discovered a means or intrudhm upon my 
presence, even in my lather's house. Tor inscanee, cvmy mjrmng I tound 
the va;-s in my room fail of choice dowers, thouAn I vr.u never able to dis- 
cover what hands had placed them there. Ah ! how can one help believing 
in an omni-presrut pasdon which one inhales with the v: -y ah' one breathes ! 
How can one resist it ? 

"I only dke.'VLivd Arthur Oordonss object vmen it Was too into. He 
had come to Paris with cue fixed determination of trap-piner some rich 
heiress, and forcing her family to give her to mm with a large dowry, after 
one of tho : e disgraceful scandals which lender a marriage inevitable. At 
the very same time he was pursuing two other rich young ghls. persuaded 
that one of the three would certainly' become his victim. 

" I was the first to yield. One of those unforeseen events which are the 
work of Providence, was destined to decile my fate. Several times, 
already, in compliance with Arthur's urgent entreaties, I had met him at 
night time in a little pavilion in our garden. This pavilion contained a 
billiard-room and a spacious gakeiy in which my brother practised feaeirg 
and pisted shooting with his masters and uLnus. There, thanks to the. 
liberty I enjoyed, we thought ourselves perfectly secure from observation, 
and we were imprudent enough to light the candles, One night when I 
had just joined Arthur in the pavilion, I thought I heard tiie sound ot 
hoarse heavy breathing behind, me. I turned round in a fright and saw 
my brother standing on the threshold. Oh! then I realised how guilty I 
had been ! I felt that one or the other of thc:e two men- -my lover or my 
breaker — would not leave that room alive. 

"I tried to speak, to throw myself between them, but i found I could 
neither speak nor move ; it was as if I had been turned to stone. Nor did 
they exchange a word at first. Put at last my brother drew two swords 
from their scabbards, and throwing one at Arthur's feet, exclaimed: '1 
have no wish to assassinate you. Defend yourself, and save your life if 
you can ! And as Arthur hesitated, and seeimd to be trying to g ,'a time 
instead of picking up the weapon that was lyiu ; on the lloer near hmg my 
brother struck him in the face with the llat side of his sword, and cried : 
'Xow will you light, yon coward ! ' In an instant it v as all over. Arthur 
caught up the sword, and springing upon my brother, disarmed him, and 
wounded him in the breast, I saw this. I saw the bhjoe spurs ut upon 
my lover's hands. I saw my brothel- sta wer, heat the air wildly with his 
bands, and fall apparently iL'ei »s to 'h , imar. Then I, too, lost comeiom- 
ness and foil ! ; ' 

Any one who hud ;e n iUadamc d'Argeiel a : she stood there recoiling in 
horror, with her features cohiraeted, and h r eyes dilateO, would have 
realised that by sti'enet'u ot will she had dispelled the mi.-.tji c e iiiuuiling 
tin pa.d, and distinct!, '■ held the e. ,.: she * . deseubing. She seemed 
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to experience anew the same agony of terror she had felt twenty years be- 
fore ; and this lent such poignant intensity to the interest of her narrative 
that if M. Wilkie's heart was not exactly tonched, he was, as he afterwards 
confessed, at least rather interested. But Madame d'Argeles seemed to 
have forgotten his existence. She wiped away the foam-flecked blood 
which had risen to her lips, and in the same mournful voice resumed her 
story. 

" 'When I regained my senses it was morning, and I was lying, still 
dressed, on a bed in a strange room. Arthur Gordon was standing at the 
foot of the bed anxiously watching my movements. He did not give me 
time to question him. ' You are in my house,' said he. ' Your brother is 
dead ! ' Almighty God ! I thought I should die as well. I hoped so. I 
prayed for death. But, in spite of my sobs, he pitilessly continued : ' It is 
a terrible misfortune which I shall never cease to regret. And yet, it was 
his own fault. You, who witnessed the scene, know that it was so. You 
can still see on my face the mark of the blow he dealt me. I only defended 
myself and you.' I was ignorant then of the accepted code of duelling. I 
I did not kuow that by throwing himself upon my brother before he was on 
guard. Arthur Gordon had virtually assassinated him. He relied upon my 
ignorance for the success of the sinister farce he was playing. ' When I 
saw your brother fall, he continued, 'I was wild with terror; and not 
knowing what I did, I caught you up in my arms and brought you here. 
But don't tremble, I know that you are not in my house of your own free 
will. A carriage is below and awaits your orders to convey you to your 
parents' home. It will be easy to find an explanation for last night's catas- 
trophe. Slander will not venture to attack such a family as yours. 1 He 
spoke in the constrained tone, and with that air which a brave man, con- 
demned to death, would assume in giving utterance to his last wishes. I 
felt as if I were going mad. And you ! ' I exclaimed, ' you ! What will 
become of you ? ' He shook his head, and with a look of anguish, replied : 
Me ! What does it matter about me ! I am ruined undoubtedly. So 
much the better. Xothing matters now that I must live apart from you ! ' 
Ah ! he knew my heart. He knew his power ! Swayed by an emotion 
which was madness rather than heroism, I sprang towards him, and clasped 
him in my arms : ' Then I, too. am lost ! ' I cried. 'Since fate united us, 
nothing but death shall separate us. I love you. I am your accomplice. 
Let the curse fall upon both ! ' 

" A keen observer would certainly have detected a gleam of fiendish joy 
in his eyes. But he protested, or pretended to protest. With feigned 
energy he refused to accept such a sacrifice. He could not link my destiny to 
his, for misery had ever been his lot; and now that this last and most terrible 
misfortune had overtaken him, he was more than ever convinced that there 
was a curse hanging over him ! He would not suffer me to bring misery 
upon myself, and eternal remorse upon him. But the more he repulsed 
me, the more obstinately I clung to him. The more forcibly he showed 
the horror of the sacrifice, the more I was convinced that my honour com- 
pelled me to make it. So at last lie yielded, or seemed to yield, with 
transports of gratitude and love. 'Well ! yes, I accept your sacrifice, my 
darling ! ' he exclaimed. I accept it ; and before the God who is looking 
down upon us, I swear that I will do all that is in human power to repay 
such sublime and marvellous devotion.' And, bending over me, he printed 
a kiss upon my forehead. 'But we must fly!' he resumed, ([uickly. 'I 
have my happiuess to defend now ! I will not suffer any one to discover 
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us and separate ns now. \Yo must start at once, without losing a moment, 
ami gam my native land, America. There, we shall be sale. For rest 
assured they will search for ns. Who knows but even now the officers of 
the law are upon our track ? Your family is all-powerful — I am a mere 
nobody — we sh-mld be crushed if they discovered us. They would bury you 
hi a gloomy cloister, and i should be tried as a common thief, or as a vile 
assassin.' My only answer was : ' Let us go ! Let us go at once ! ' 

" It had been easy for him to foresee what the result of this interview 
would be. A vehicle was indeed waiting at the door, but not for the pur- 
pose of conveying mo to the Hotel de Ghalusse — as was proved conclusively 
by the fact that his trunks were already strapped upon it. Besides, the 
coachman must have received his instructions in advance, for he drove us 
straight to the Havre Railway station without a word. It was not until 
some months afterwards that these trifles, which entirely escaped my notice 
at the time, opened my eyes to the truth. When we reached the station 
we found a train ready to start, and we took our places in it. I tried to 
quiet my conscience with miserable sophistries. Remembering that God 
has said to woman : To follow thy husband thou shalt abandon all else, 
native land, paternal home, parents and friends, I told myself that this 
was the husband whom my heart had instinctively chosen, and that it was 
my duty to follow him and share his destiny. And thus I fled with him, 
although I thought I left a corpse behind me — the corpse of my only brother. " 

M. Wilkie was actually so much interested that he forgot his anxiety 
concerning his attitude, and no longer thought of M. de Coralth and the 
Marquis de Valorsay. Pie even sprang up, and exclaimed : "Amazing !"' 

But Madame d'Argeles had already resumed : " Such was my great, in- 
excusable, irreparable fault. I have told you the whole truth, without 
trying either to conceal or justify anything. Listen to my chastisement ! 
On our arrival at Le Havre the next day, Arthur confessed that he was 
greatly embarrassed financially. Owing to our precipitate flight, he had 
not had time to realize the property he possessed — at least so he told me — 
a hanker, on whom he had depended, had moreover failed him, and he had 
not sufficient money to pay our passage to New York. This amazed me. 
My education had been absurd, like that of most young girls in my station. 
I knew nothing of real life, of its requirements and difficulties. I knew, 
of course, that there were rich people and poor people, that money was a 
necessity, and that those who did not possess it would stoop to any mean- 
ness to obtain it. But all this was not very clear in my mind, and I never 
suspected that a few francs more or less would be a matter of vital im- 
portance. So I was not in the least prepared for the request to which this 
confession served as preface, and Arthur Gordon was obliged to ask me 
point blank if I did not happen to have seme money about me, or some 
jewellery which could be converted into money. I gave him all I had, my 
purse containing a few louis, a ring and a necklace, with a handsome 
diamond cross attached, to it. However, the total value was comparatively 
small, and such was Arthur's disappointment that he made a remark which 
frightened rnc even then, though I did not fully understand its shameful 
meaning until afterwaids : _\ woman who repairs to a n ndir.rous should 
always have all the valuables she possesses about her. One never knows 
what mav happen.' 

"Want of money was keeping us prisoners at Le Havre, when Arthur 
flordon chanced to meet an old acquaintance, who was the captain of an 
American sailim' vessel. He confided bis embarrassment to Ins friend, and 
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the latter, whose vessel was to sail at the end of tlie same week, kindly 
offered us a free pa -age. The voyage was one long torture to me, for it 
was then that I first served my apprenticeship in shame and disgrace. By 
the captain's offensive galHatry, the lower officers' familiarity of manner 
and the sailors' ironical glances whenever I appeared on deck, I saw that 
my position was a secret for no one. Everybody knew that I was the 
mistress and not the wife of the man v.diom I called my husband ; and 
without being really conscious of it, perhaps, they made me cruelly expiate 
my fault. e.Ioreover, reason had regained its ascendency, my eyes were 
gradually opening to the truth, and I was beginning to learn the real 
character of the scoundrel for whom I had sacrificed all that makes life 
desirable. 

"Not that ho had wholly ceased to practise dissimulation. But after 
the evening meal k.j often lingered at table slacking and drinking with his 
friend the captain, and whm he joined me afterwards, heated with alcohol, 
he shoeke 1 me by advocating theories which were both novel and repulsive 
tome. One alter d linking more than usual, he entirely forgot his as- 
sumed pa it, and revealed himself in his true character. He declared he 
biitmiy regrr ate 1 that our love affair had ended so disastrously. It was 
deplorable to think that so happily conceived and so skilfully conducted a 
scheme should have terminated in bloodshed. And the blow had fallen 
just as he fancied he had reached the goal : just as he thought he would 
reap the reward of his labour. In a few weeks' more time he would un- 
doubtedly have game 1 su indent influence over me to persuade me to elope 
with him. Tin's would, of course, have caused a great scandal ; the next 
day there would have been a family conclave ; a compromise would have 
been effected, ami dually, a marriage arranged with a large dowry, to hush 
up the affair. ' And I should now be a rich man,' he added, 'a very rich 
man — I should be roiling through the streets of Paris in my carriage, 
instead of being on board thb cursed ship, eating salt cod twice a day, and 
living on charity, ' 

' ' All ! it was no longer possible to doubt. The truth was as clear as day- 
light. I had never been loved, not even an hour, not even a moment. The 
loving letters which had blinded me, the protestations of affection which 
had deceived me, had been addressed to my father's millions, not to myself. 
And not unfreouently I saw Arthur Gordon's face darken, as he talked 
with evident anxiety about what he could do to earn a living for himself 
and me in America. 'I have had trouble enough to get on alone,' he 
grumbled. ' AVlnt will it lie now ? To burden myself with a penniless 
wife ! What egregious folly ! And yet I couldn't have acted differently — 
I was compelled to do it.' Why had he been compelled to do it ? why had 
lie not acted differently? — that was what I vainly puzzled my brain to ex- 
plain. However, his gloomy fears of poverty were not realized. A de- 
lightful surprise awaited him at Aew York. A relative had recently died, 
leaving him a legacy of fifty thousand dollars — a small fortune. I hoped 
that he would now cease his constant complaints, but he seemed even more 
di-pleassd than before 'Such is the irony of fate,' he repeated again, and 
again. ' With this money, I might easily have married a wife worth a 
hundred thousand dollars, and then I should be rich at last ! ' After that, 
I had good reason to expect that I should soon be forsaken — but no, shortly 
aft r our arrival, he married me. Had he done so out of respect for his 
word? I believed so. But, alas ! this marriage was the result of calcula- 
tion, like evervthine else he did- 
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' : We wore living in New York, when one evening lie came home, look- 
ing very pale and asdatcd. lie haul a French newspaper in his hand. 
'Read this,' he said, handing it to inc. I took tlie paper as he 1j.ii.Io me, 
and read that my brother had not Leon killed, that he was improving, and 
that his recovery way now ■•evtain. And as I fell on my knees, bursting 
into tears, ami thanking (led for freeing, am from such terrible remorse, lie 
exclaimed : \Ve are in anieehx ! I advise yon to congaaouiafe yourself ! ' 
From that time forward, I noticed he displayed the feverish anxiety of a 
man who feels that he is constantly threatened with some groat danger. 
A few daj s afterwards, he said io me: '' I cannot endure this ! Have our 
trunks ready to-morrow, ami we will soot South. Instead, of calling our- 
selves Gordon, we'll travel reader tin; name of Grant.' I did not venture to 
question him. He had quite mastered mo by his cruel tyranny, and J. was 
accustomed to obey hnn like a slave in terror of i!io lash. However, dur- 
ing our long journey, I learned the curiae of our liight and change of name. 

' Your brother, d — n him, ho sa.id, one day, 'is human- for rne every- 
where ! He wants to kill me or to deliver me up to justice, I don't know 
which. He pretends that I tried to murder him ! It was strange ; but 
Arthur Goidon, -who wa,, bravery personihed, aud who exposed himsell 
again and again to the nwst frightful dangers, felt a wild, unreasoning, in- 
conceivable fcrr of my brother, it was this dread that had decided him to 
burden himself with nra He f eared ths t if he left me, lying uncoircious 
beside my brother's lifeless form, 1 mi; die on recovering my senses reveal 
the truth, and unconsciously act a:; his accuser. You were born in 
Richmond. Wilkie, where wc r<. mained neatly a month, during which time 
I saw but little of your father, ite hud formed the acquaintance of several 
rich planters, and spent his lime hunting and gambling with them. Un- 
fortunately, fifty thousand doll; rs could not last long at this ; ate ; and, in 
spite of his skill as a gambler, ho returned horn, one morning ruined. A 
fortnight later when he had sold our effects, and borrowed all the money he 
could, we embarked again for Arauoe. It wars not until we reached i'aris 
that I discovered the reasons that had influenced Mm in returning to 
Europe. He had heard of my father and mothers death, audi intended to 
compel me to claim my share of the property, ik dared not appear in 
person on account of my brother. At last the hour of nay vengeance had 
arrived ; for I had taken a solemn oath that this scoundrel who iiad ruined 
me should never enjoy the fortune which had. been Ins only object in 
seducing mc. I had sworn to die inch by inch and. by the most frightful 
tortures rather than give him one penny ol Ac Uhe.Iu-.ee millions. And I 
kept my word. 

"When I told him that I v a s re.nayed not toassei : m , rights, he s. micd 
utterly confounded. He couid net understand how the down trodden slave 
dared to revolt against him. Anal, when he found thai my decision was 
irrevocable, I thought ho would have an attack- o- gioplexy. : tow A- a mvaild 
with rage to think that he was only separated h oni oris immense form no — the 
dream of his life- by a single word of mire, end to iiud thai, he had not tlm 
power to extol t ihat word "from me. Then began a struggle between us, 
which became more an 1 more frighted as the money he possessed graduaby 
dwindled arav. Hut ii, was io vain that be me.nted to bruial ps-atm-nt; 
in vain that he struck mc, tia S red mo, and .hogged, me about the, Horn- 
by the ha'r of my bead,: The thought that ! was aw mod, that his 
Riill'ei bios, cm, -.i led mine, in. rersed in v car nam ' a huiulr slfo'ni, end made mo 
ahnoaf msensdw- to ,-h^iw.l • ■;■• ' ' ■ , ■-' ' s-ri only km be o the limt 
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3 grow weary of the struggle, if a fiendish plan had not occurred to him. 
le said to himself that if he could not conquer the wife, he could conquer 



to. 

He said to himself that if he could not conquer the wife, he could conquer 
the mother, and he threatened to turn his brutality to you, Wilkie. Tg 
save you — for I knew what he was capable of — I pretended to waver, and I 
asked twenty-four hours for reflection. He granted them. But the nest 
day I left him forever, dying fioin him with you in my arms.'' 

M. Yfilkie turned white, and a cold chill crept up his spine. However, 
it was not pity for his mother's suli'erings. nor shame for his father's infamy 
that agitated him, but ever the same terrible fear of incurring the enmitj 
of this dangerous coveter of the Ohalusse millions. Would he be able to 
hold his father at bay even with the assistance of M. de Coralth and the 
Marquis de Valorsay ? A thousand questions rose to his lips, for he was 
eager to hear the particulars of his mother's flight ; but Madame d'Argeles 
hurried on with her story as if she feared her strength would fail before she 
reached the end. 

"I was alone with you, Wilkie, in this great city, : " she resumed. ''A 
huudve i francs was all that I possessed. My first care was to find a place 
of shelter. For sixteen francs a month, which I was compelled to pay in 
advance, I found a small, meagrely furnished room in the i aubourg eadnt 
Martin. It w as badly ventilated and mi amably lighted, but still it was 
shelter. I said to myself tlr.it we could live there together by my work, 
Wilkie. I was a proficient in feminine accomplishments ; I was an ex- 
cellent musician, and I thought I should have no difficulty in earning the 
four or five lianas a day which I considered absolute;}" necessary for our 
subsistence. Al e_- I discovered only too soon what chimerical hopes I had 
cherished. To give music lessons it is necessary to obtam pupils. "Where 
should I find them ? I had no one to recommend me. and I scarcely dared 
show myseli in the streets, so gieat was my fear that your father would 
discover our hiding-place. At last, I decided to try to find some employ- 
ment in nee Uo-work, and timidly offered my services at several shops. 
Alas 1 it is only those who have cone about from door to door soliciting 
work who know the misery of the thing. To ask alms would be scarcely 
m.ji-e humiliating. People sneered at me, and replied (when they deigned 
to reply at all) that ' there was no business doing, and they had all the 
help they wanted,' My evident inexperience was probably the cause of 
many of these refusals, as well as mv attire, for I still had the appearance 
of being a rich woman. Who knows what they took me for ? Still the 
thought of yon. sustained me, Wilkie, and nothing daunted me. 

" I finally succeeded in obtaining some bands of muslin to embroider, 
and some pieces of tapestry woik to fill in. TTiremunerative employment, 
no doubt, especialiv to one ignorant of the art of working quickly, rather 
than well. By rising with daylight, and working until late at nLht, I 
searcelv succeeded in carniug twenty sous a clay. And it was not long 
before even this scanty resource failed me. Winter came, and the cold 
weather with it. One 'morning I changed my last five-franc piece— it lasted 
us a week. Then I pawned and sold everything that was not absolutely 
indispensable until nothing was left me but my patched dress and a single 
skirt. And soon an evening came when the owner of our miserable den 
turned us into the street because I could no longer pay the rent, 

"This was the final blow! I 'ottered away, clinging to the walls for 
support ; too weak from lack of food to carry you. The rain was falling, 
and chilled us to the bones. You were crying bitterly. And all that night 
•and ail the next day, aimless and hopeless, we wandered about the streets, 
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I must either die of want or return to your father. I preferred death. 
Towards evening— instinct hnving led mc to the. Seine— I sat clown on one 
of the stone benches of the I'oint-Neni', holding you on my knees and 
watching the flow of the dark river 1 >elow. There was a strange fascination 
—a promise of peace in it, depths— that impelled me almost irresistibly to 
plunge into the iiood. If I had been alone in the world, I should not have 
stopped to consider a second, but on your account, Wilkie, I hesitated." 

Moved by the thought of the danger he had escaped, M. Wilkie 
shuddered. " B-r-r-r ! " he growled. " You did well to hesitate. " 

She did not even hear him, but continued : " I at last decided that it was 
best to put an end to this misery, and rising with difficulty, I was aijproach- 
ing the parapet, when a gruff voice beside us exclaimed : ' What are you 
doing there ? ' I turned, thinking some police officer had spoken, but I was 
mistaken. By the light of the street lamp, 1 perceived a man who looked 
some thirty years of age, and had a frank and rather genial face. Why 
this stranger instantly inspired me with unlimited confidence I don't know. 
Perhaps it was an unconscious horror of death that made me long for any 
token of human sympathy. However it may have been, I told him my 
story, but not without changing the names, and omitting many particulars. 
He had taken a seat beside mo on the bench, and I saw big tears roll down 
his cheeks as I proceeded with my narrative. It is ever so ! it is ever so ! ' 
he muttered. 'To love is to incur the risk of martyrdom. It is to offer 
one's self as a victim to every perfidy, to the basest treason and ingratitude.' 
The man who spoke in this fashion was Karon Trigault. He did not allow 
me to finish my story. 'Enough!' he suddenly exclaimed, 'follow me!' 
A cab was passing, he made us get in, and an hour later we were in a com- 
fortable room, beside a blazing fire, with a generously spread table before 
us. The next day, moreover, we were installed in a pleasant home. Alas ! 
why wasn't the baron generous to the last? You were saved, Wilkie, but 
at what a price ! " 

She paused for a moment, her face redder than fire ; but soon mastering 
her agitation, she resumed : " There was one great cause of dissension 
between the baron and myself. I wished you to be educated, Wilkie, like 
the son of a noble family, while he desired you should receive the practical 
training suited to a youth who would have to make his own way in the 
world, and win position, fortune, and even name for himself. Ah ! he was 
a thousand times right, as events have since proved only too well ! But 
maternal love blinded me, and, after an angry discussion, he went away, 
declaring he would not see me again until I became more reasonable. He 
thought that reflection would euro me of my folly. Unfortunately, he was 
not acquainted with the fatal obstinacy which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Chaluree family. While I was wondering how I could find 
the means of carrying the plans I had formed for you into execution, two of 
the baron's acquaintances presented themselves, with the following pro- 
posal : Aware of the enormous profits derived by clandestine gambling- 
dens, they had conceived the project of opening a public establishment on 
a large scale, where any l'arisian or foreigner, if he seemed to be a gentle- 
man, and possessed of means, would find no difficulty in obtaining admis- 
sion. By takino- certain precautions, and by establishing this gambling- 
den in a private drawing-room, they believed the scheme practicable, and 
came to suggest that I should keep the drawing-room in question, and be 
their partner in the enterprise. Scarcely knowing what I pledged myself 
to, I accepted 'heir offer, inlluoneod I should rather nay decided— by the 
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exalted p.riticn^ which both these gentlemen occupied, hv the public con- 
sideration they enjoyed, and the honoured names they "bore. And that 
same week this house was rented and furnished, and I was installed in it 
under the name of Li a d'Argeles. 

"But this was not ail. Tiiere still remained the task of creating for 
myself one of those scandalous reputations that attract public attention. 
'li. is proved an o:ay ta-\k, thanks to the assistance of my silent partners 
and the innocent sim; lieity of several of their friends and certain journalists! 
As for myself, I did my best to injure the success of the horrible farce 
which was to lend infamous notoriety to the name of Lia d'Are'eles. I had 
magnificent equipages and superb dresses, and I made my sell' conspicuous 
at the theatres and all places of public resort. As is generally the case 
when one is acting contrary to conscience, I called the most absurd 
sophistries to ray assistance. I tried to convince myself that appearances 
are nothing, that reality is everything, and that it did not matter if I were 
known as a courtesan since rumour lied, and my life was really chaste. 
Wh'.n the baron hastened to me and tried to rescue me from the abyss into 
which I had flung myself, it was too late. I had discovered that the 
business would proye successful ; and for your sake, I longed for money as 
passionately, as ma ily. as any miser. Last year my gaming-room yielded. 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand, francs clear profit, and I received 
as my share the thirty-live thousand francs which you squandered. Now 
you know me as I really am. ily associates, my partners, the men whose 
secret I have faithfully hoot, wall: the streets with their heads erect. 
They boast of their unsTH.-d honour, and they are respected by every one. 
Such is tire truth, and I have no reason to make their disgrace known. 
Besides, if I proclaimed it from the house-tops, no one would believe me. 
ijiit you are my sen, and I owe you the truth, the whole truth ! " 

In any a; c tut the pa -" sent, Madame d'Argeles' story would have seemed 
absolutely incredible. Xow-a-days, however, such episodes are by no 
means rare. Two men — two men of exalted rank and highly respected, to 
use a common expression— associate in opening a gaming-house under the 
very eyes of the police, and in coining money out of a woman's supposed 
dArrace. 'Tis after all but an every day occurrence. 

The unbar py woman had told her story with apparent coldness, and yet, 
in her secret heart, she perhaps hoped that by disclosing her terrible 
sacrifice and l:ng martyrdom, she would draw a burst of gratitude and 
tenderness from her sou, calculated to repay her for all her sufferings. But 
the hope was vain. It would have been easier to draw water from a solid 
rock than to extract a sympathetic tear from "Wtlkie's eyes. He was only 
alive to the practical siTe of this narrative, and what impressed him most 
was the impudent assurance of Madame d'Argeies' business associates. 
••I-Tot a bad "idea ; not Aid at ail,'' he exclaimed. And, boiling over with 
curiositv, he continue 1 : "I world give something handsome to know those 
men's names. Really you ought to tell me. It would be worth one's while 
to know " 

Any other person than this interesting young man would have been 
crushed V- the look his mother gave brim — a look embodying the deepest 
disappointment and cor.temp t. "I think you must be mad," she remarked 
coldly. And as he sprang up. astonished that any one should doubt his 
abundant supply of cooed sense, " Let us put an end to this," she sternly 
aided. 

Thereupon she hastily went into the adjoining room, reappearing a 
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moment later who : -- .'. *■[ yapees in her hand ■• Here," she rem mke.l. 
"is my marriage certificate, your ttrtificrre of birth, and a copy of my 
rcrjunciraim — e perfoetly valid document, since tla court has authorne 1 it. 
owing to my husband';, a 1 sciwc. All these piece- I am 'vady and willing 
to place at too" disyosal, !>u: on roe condir-mb' 

This last word fell like a cold shower -bath upon TVblkir's evulwnt pov 
"What is this condition '? m enviously inquire.!. 

"Iris that you shoaio sAet t.aie 'teed, which ha, .ecu drawn up by my 
notary — a deed by which you pledge yourself to hand me the sum ot two 
million francs on the day you corne hire. possession o: the Ckaiusse peer erty." 

Two millions ! Idle immensity o: trie sum struck Ydiiki:- dumb with 
consternation, Xor did h? tc.met that he would Vie compelled to give the 
Viscount de Coralth the large reward he had promised him — a revard pro- 
mised in writing, una: rtr.rr. :sdy. " I shall have mothincr lew." he be_an, 
piteously. 

But -with a disdainful gesture Madamm d'Aiyobls inconaptel him. 
"Set vour mind at rest/' said .-he. "You will still be immensely rich. All 
the estimates which have been mede arc tar oelew the mtak. "When I was 
a end I often heard my father say that hi; income am ctuivei to more than 
eiSit hundred tliaavnl francs a year. My brother innerircl the whole 
proimrtv, and I would be willing to swear that he never spent more than 
half of his income.'' 

Wilkie's nerves had never been suhwoteb to so se-o're a sleek, lie 
tottere d and his brain whirled. •' Oil '. id ire stammered. Ink was all 
he could say, 

"Onlv I must warn von of a move than probable deeeption," pursued 
Madame d'Arcele-. ''As my brother was firmly resolved to deprive me 
even of my rmbiful rmtion oi" the estate, he concealed his fortune in every 
possible way/ It will miAubt- illy require cen=dderab!e time and -rouble 
to gain poeaesdon of the whole. However I know a man, formerly the 
Cour.t de Chaiusse's conti h.itiai agent, wlm mt gat ai 1 yea in this task.'' 

"And tins man's name ? " 

"Is Isidore Forrrmat. I saved ids card for yen. Her; it is.'' 

M. Wilkiefook it up, placed it carefully in his pocket, and thrnr o X - 
cL:;r.-d: " That -eing the case, I e;e:e :_cu~ to kn, but after this yon meed 
not complain. Two millkms at fk.m percent, cap me to e dearly alka date one's 
sufferings." 

IMad.tw: d'Aroells mj not dcigr. to noY-tlds do'ieate ivc-.v. _ :: I will 
tell vou in advance t • what uvrpc - - e inter 1 to ip: ly tais out. mm sari. 

"Ah!" 

"Iinterd one ef theee t-.-o millions to serve is the ,mwry o: a yum e, mil 
who would have been the Court de Ch^ Asso's - le :. = --de. if Irs ...am ha., 
not been so sudden and so r.iiescpeorcd.'"' 

"And the other one?" " , - . i 

"Theotirerliutenl to invest far y - m " h a way tea. year can .mh 
tare: the interest ce it. so that y:u wb 1 not want for ■■■■■ art alter ym have 
squandmvd your iida ritance. even to (dm v "p 1 ;t pcruy. 

Tin. w;-..preeand:neo dua'dt'd dt =uch a l.ni, d yyng man 
asM.Wilkie. " Do von tak . ■ m ? f ; e a tee q ; \ c :■■<■ ■< ■ u- .y a m q ap- 
pear very aeneron*. ore I mA " - d wdur vc ; you <- ir 

"SionpAnterruyded d! id mo .i-y ■ ' =, ■ -,,v. 

But he attempted so r ce tb <: .- w s n . 1 y re ■ \v. ana rc-reaemg 

the contract b, hac be vwm'd con^ at :■■■ appeoo rename oo it, At last, 
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however, bo did so, and stowed away the proofs which insured him the 
much-coveted property. 

"Now,"' said Madame d'Argeles, "I have one request to make of yon. 
Whenever your father makes his appearance and lays claim to this fortune, 
I entreat you to avoid a law-suit, which would only make your mother's 
shame and the disgrace attached to the hitherto stainless name of Chalusse 
still more widely known. Compromise with him. You will be rich enough 
to satisfy his greed without feeling it." 

M. Wilkie remained silent for a moment, as if he were deliberating upon 
the course he ought to pursue. " If my father is reasonable, I will he the 
same,'' he said at last. "I will choose as an arbiter between us one of my 
friends — a man who acts on the square, like my self — the Marquis deYaioi say." 

" My God ! do you know him ? " 

" He is one of my most intimate friends." 

Madame d'Argeles had become very pale. " Wretched boy ! " she ex- 
claimed. " You don't know that it's the marquis — " She paused abruptly. 
One word more and she would have betrayed Pascal Ferailleur's secret 
plans, with which she had been made acquainted by Baron Trigault. Had 
she a right to do this, even to put her son on his guard against a man whom 
she considered the greatest villain in the world ? 

" 'Well ? " insisted M. Wilkie, in surprise. 

But Madame d'Argeles had recovered her self-possession. "I only 
wished to warn you against too close a connection with the Marquis de 
Yalorsay. He has an excellent position in society, but yours will be far 
more brilliant. His star is on the wane ; yours is just rising. All that he 
is regretting, you have a right to hope for. Perhaps even now he is jealous 
of you, and wishes to persuade you to take some false step." 

" Ah ! you little know him ! " 

" I have warned you." 

M. Wilkie took up his hat, but, though he was longing to depart, em- 
barrassment kept him to the spot. He vaguely felt that he ought not to 
leave his mother in this style. " I hope I shall soon have some good news 
to bring you," he began. 

" Before night I shall have left this house," she answered. 

"Of course. But you are going to give me your new address." 

"Xo." 

"What?— Xo!" 

She shook her head sadly, and in a scarcely audible voice responded : 
" It is not likely that we shall meet again." 

" And the two millions that I am to turn over to you ? " 

"Mr. Patterson will collect the money. As for me, say to yourself that 
I'm dead. You have broken the only link that bound me to life, by prov- 
ing the futility of the most terrible sacrifices. However I am a mother, 
and I forgive you." Then as he did not move, and as she felt that her 
strength was deserting her, she dragged herself from the room, murmuring, 
" Farewell ! " 

XVI. 

Stupefied with astonishment, M. Wilkie stood for a moment silent and 
motionless. "Allow me," he faltered at last; " allow me — I wish to ex- 
plain." But Madame d'Argeles did not even turn her head ; the door closed 
behind her and he was left alone. 
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However strong a man s nature may bo, he always lias certain moments 
of weakness, lor instance, at the present moment Wilkie was completely 
at a loss what to do. >.ot that he repented, he was incapable of that ; but 
there are hours -when the most hardened conscience is touched, and when 
long-dormant instincts at last assert their rights. If he had obeyed his 
first impulse, he would have daited after his mother an 1 thrown himself on 
his knees before her. But^rehection, remembrance of the Viscount de Cor- 
alth, and the Marquis de T \ alorsay, made him silent the noblest voice that 
had spoken in his soul for many a long day. ,So. with his head proudly 
erect, lie went off, twirling his moustaches and followed by the whispers of 
the servants — whispers which were ready to change into hisses at any moment. 

But what did he care for the opinion of these plebeians ! Before he was a 
hundred paces from the house his emotion had vanished, and he was 
thinking how he could most aereea.ldy spend the time until the hour ap- 
pointed for his second interview with il. de Valorsay. He had not break- 
fasted, but "his stomach was out of sorts." as he said to himself, and it 
would really have been impossi 1 de for him to swallow a morsel. Thus not 
caring to return home, he started in quest of one of his former intimates, 
with the generous intention of overpowering him with die great news. 
Unfortunately he failed to find this friend, and eager to vent the pride that 
was sutfoeating him. in some way or other, he entered the shop of an en- 
graver, whom he ciushed by his importance, and ordered some visiting 
cards bearing the inscription *\\ de Gordon-<Jhalu. ; ?e, with a count's coro- 
net in one of the corners. 

Thus occupied, time flew by so quickly that he was a trifle late in keeping 
his appointment with his dear friend the marquis. Wilkie found M. dc 
Valorsay as he had left him — in his smoking-room, talking with the Vis- 
count de Coralth. Not that the marquis had been idle, but it had barely 
taken him an hour to set in motion the machinery which he had had in 
complete readiness since the evening before. "Victory ! " cried Wilkie, as 
he appeared on the threshold. " It was a hard battle, but I asserted ray 
rights. I am the ackuow lodged heir ! the millions are mine ! ' And with- 
out giving his friends time to congratulate him, he began to de-eribe his 
interview- with Madame d'Argeles, presenting his conduct in the most 
odious light possible, pretending he had indulged in all sorts of harsh 
rejoinders, and making himself out to be '' a man of bronze," or " a block 
of marble,'' as he said. 

"You are certainly more courageous than I fancied,' sari M. de \ akaa-ay 
gravely, when the narrative was ended, 

"Is that really so? " 

"It is, indeed. Xow the world is before you. Let your story l>c imbed 
abroad— and it will be noised abroad— and you will become a hero. Im- 
agine the amaxemciit of Paris when it learns that hia d'Argeles was a 
virtuous woman, who sacrificed her reputation for the sake of her son - - a 
martyr, wdmm disgrace was only a shameful falsehood invented by two men 
of rank to increase the attractions of their gambling-den ! It w ill take the 
newspapers a month to digest this strange romance, And whom will all 
this notoriety fall upon? Upon you, my dear sir; and as your millions 
will lend an additional charm to the romance, you will Kcome the lion of 
thesea.son." . 

Jl. Wilkie \va- reallv too much oveLuUelmcd to K-el elated. " I' pan 
my word, you overpower una my <h.a< marquis- you mure ovmpowci me," 
he stainiucied 
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" I too have been at work," resumed the marquis. " And I Lave made 
numerous inquiries, in accordance with my promise. I almost regret it, 
ior wliat I have discovered is — very singular, to say the least. I was just 
saying so to Cora' th wlien you came in. What 1 have learned makes it 
extremely un, .leas; ant for me, to find myself mixed up in the affair; ac- 
cordingly, i have requested the persons who gave me tliis information to 
call here. You shall hear their story, and then you must decide for your- 
: eli". ! ' oo saying, he rang tiie hell, and as soon as a sei-wait ans.ieied the 
summons, he exclaimed : "Show I'd. Casimir in." 

\\ lieu the lackey had retired to carry out this order, tue maiqnis re- 
marked : ''Casimir was the deceased count's valet. He is a clever fellow, 
holiest, intelligent, and well up in his business — such a man as you will 
need, in fact, and I won't try to conceal the fact that the hope of jui.ring 
; our service has aided considerably in unloosening his tongue." 

1\I. Casimir, who was irreproachably clad in black, with a white cambric tie 
round his neck, entered the room at this very moment, smiling and bowing 
eoseqniously. " This gentleman, my good fellow," said 1\I. de Valorsay, 
I anting to \\ iikie, "is your former master's only heir. A proof of devo- 
tion might induce him to keep you with him. What you told me a little 
while ago is of great impel tauce to him ; see if you cam repeat it now for 
his boueiit." 

In his anxiety to secure a good situation, M. Casimir had ventured to 
apply to the Marquis de Valoiaay ; he had talked a good deal, and the 
marquis had conceived the plan of making him an unsuspecting ^ceomplice. 
"I never deny mi words," replied the valet, "and since monsieur is the 
heir to the property, I won t hesitate to tell him that immense sums have 
been stolen from the late count's estate." 

kl. Wbkie bounded from his chair. '• Immense sums!" he exclaimed. "Is 
it possible ! " 

"Monsieur shall judge. On the morning piece-ding his death, the count 
had more than two millions in bank-notes and bonds stowed away in his 
escritoire, but whenik; justice of the peace came to take the inventory, 
the money could not be found. We servants were terribly alarmed, for we 
feared, that suspicion would fall upon us." 

Ah ! if Williie had only ]men alone he would have given vent to his true 
lee iings. But here, under the eyes of the marquis and M. de Coralth, he 
felt that he must maintain en air of stoical indifference. He almont suc- 
ceeded in doing so and in a tolerably firm voice he remarked : " Tnis is 
not very pleasant news. Two millions ! that's a good haul. Tell me, my 
friend, have you any clue to the thief? " 

The valet's troubled glance betrayed an uneasy conscience, but he had 
gone too far to draw back, "I shouldn't like to accuse an innocent person," 
he replied, "but there was some one who e.i.itsutly had access to that 
escritoire." 

'And who was that ? " 

: Mademoiselle Jim c omits." 

" I don't know the lady." 

'' Ski's a young girl who is — at least people say — the count's illegitimate 
daughter. Her word ^eas law in the house.' 

" "hat has become of her? " 

"She lias gone to iive with General de I'ondege, one of the count's 
j lic-nds. '-'ho wouhb A take her jewels and diamonds .■ say with hei , v, meh 
sews. ! . .. . strain"- id. A"" ■■■ e v e> Mi nee Mi 'mailed AoU-mud 
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francs. Even Bourigcau said to me: 'that's unnatural M. Casimir.' 
Boungeau is the concierge of the house, a very worthy man. Monsieur will 
not find his equal." 

Unfortunately, this tribute to the merits of the valet's friend was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a footman, who, after tapping respectfully at the 
door, entered the room and exclaimed : " Tie. doctor is here, and desires 
to speak with Monsieur le Marquis. " 

" Very well," replied M. do Valoisay, " ask him to wait. When I ring, 
you can usher him in." Then addressing M. Oasiinir, he added : 

" You may retire for the present, but "don't lea.ve the house. M. Wilkie 
will acquaint you with his intentions by-aud-by." 

The valet thereupon backed out of the room, bowine profoundly. 

"There is a story for you ! " exclaimed M. Wilkie as soon as the door 
was closed. "A robbery of two millions ! " 

The marquis shook his head, and remarked, gravely : "That's a mere 
nothing. 1 suspect something far more terrible." 

" What, pray '! Upon my word ! you frighten me." 

"Wait! I may be mistaken. Even the doctor may be deceived. But 
you shall judge for yourself." As he spoke, he pulled the bell-rope, and an 
instant after, the servant announced : "l>r. Jodon." 

It was, indeed, the same physician who had annoyed Mademoiselle 
Marguerite by his persistent curiosity and impertinent questions, at the 
Count de Chalusse's bed-side ; the same crafty and ambitious man, con- 
stantly tormented by covctousness, and ready to do anything to gratify it 
— the man of the period, in short, who sacrificed everything to the display 
by which he hoped to deceive other people, and who was almost starving in 
the midst of his mock splendour. 

M. Casimir was an innocent accomplice, but the doctor knew what he 
was doing. Interviewed on behalf of the Marquis de Valorsay by Madame 
Leon, he had fathomed the whole mystery at once. These two crafty 
natures had read and understood each other. No definite words had 
passed between them — they were both too shrewd for that ; and yet, a 
compact had been concluded by which each had tacitly agreed to serve the 
other according to his need. 

As soon as the physician appeared, M. de Valorsay rose and shook hands 
with him ; then, offering him an arm-chair, he remarked : " I will not con- 
ceal from you, doctor, that I have in some measure prepared this gentle- 
man " — designating M. Wilkie—" for your terrible revelation." 

By the doctor's attitude, a keen observer might have divined the secret 
trepidation that always precedes a bad action which has been conceived and 
decided upon in cold blood. 

" To tell the truth," he began, speaking slowly, and with some difficulty, 
" now that the moment for speaking has come, I almost hesitate. Our pro- 
fession has painful exigencies. Perhaps it is now too late. If there had 
been any of the count s re atives in the house, or even an heir at the time, I 
should have insisted upon an autopsy. But now — " 

On hearing the word "autopsy," M. Wilkie looked round with startled 
eyes. He opened his lips toi nterrupt the speaker, but the physician had 
already resumed his narrative. "Besides, I had only suspicions," he said, 
"suspicions based, it is true, upon strange and alarum, - circumstances, i 
am a man, that is to sav. I am liable to error. hi the bieedom of -.cienra 
it would be unpardonable- (■■ne-rffy ..m ]";, rod to a!lnm- 

"To alii.an what '>. " in.crrup'cd M \>dUe. 
VOL. '[ x '' 
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The phvsician aid not seem to hear him, but continued in the same dog- 
matic tone. " The count apparently died from an attack of apoplexy, but 
certain poisons produce similar and even identical symptoms which are apt 
to deceive the most experienced medical men. The persistent etiorts of the 
count's intellect, his muscular rigidity alternating with utter relaxation, 
the dilation of the pupils of his eyes, and more than aught else the violence 
of his last convulsions, have led me to ask myself if some criminal had not 
hastened his end." 

Whiter than his shirt, and trembling like a leaf, M. Wilkie sprang from 
his chair. ''I understand ! " he exclaimed. ■'■'The count was murdered — 
poisoned/' 

But the physician replied with an energetic protest. " Oh. not so fast !" 
said he. " Don't mistake my conjectures for assertions. Still, I ought not 
to conceal the circumstances which awakened my suspicions. On the morn- 
ing preceding his attack, the count took two spoonfuls of the contents of a 
vial which the people in charge could not or would not produce. When I 
asked what this vial contained, the answer was : A medicine to prevent 
apoplexy." I don't say that this is false, but prove it. As for the motive 
that led to the crime, it is apparent at once. The escritoire contained two 
millions of francs, and the money has disappeared. Show me the vial, find 
the money, and I will admit that I am wrong. But until then, I shall have 
my suspicions." 

He did not speak like a physician but like an examining' magistrate, and 
his alarming deductions found their way even to M. Wilkie's dull brain. 
'• Who could have committed the crime ':" he asked. 

■' It could only have been the person likely to profit by it ; and only one 
person besides the count knew that the money was in the house, and had 
possession of the key of this escritoire.'' 

" And this person ? " 

'• Is the count's illegitimate daughter, who lived in the house with him — 
Mademoiselle Marguerite. " 

M. Wilkie sank into his chair again, completely overwhelmed. The 
coincidence between the doctor's deposition and M. Casimir's testimony was 
too remarkable to pass unnoticed. Further doubt seemed impossible. 
"Ah ! this is most unfortunate ! " faltered Wilkie. "What a pity ! Such 
difficulties never assail any one but me ! What am I to do ? '' And in his 
distress he glanced from the doctor to the Marquis de Valorsay and then 
at M. de Coralth, as if seeking inspiration from each of them. 

"My profession forbids my acting as an adviser in such cases.'' replied 
the physician, •' but these gentlemen have not the same reasons for keeping 
silent. ''' 

"Excuse me," interrupted the marquis quickly; "but this is one of 
those cases in which a man must be left to his own inspirations. The mosf- 
I can do, is to say what course I should pursue if I were one of the deceased 
count s relatives or heirs." 

" Pray tell me. my clear marquis.' sighed Wilkie. ■■ You would rendei 
me an immense service by doing so.'' 

M. de Valorsay seemed to reflect for a moment ; and then he solemnly 
exclaimed : "I should feel that my honour required me to investigate every 
circumstance connected with this mysterious affair. Before receiving a 
man's estate, one must know the cause of his death, so as to avenge him it 
he has been foully murdered." 

For M. Wilkie the oracle had spoken. "Such is my opinion exactly,'' 
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he declared. '-'But what course would you pursue, my clear marquis? 
How would you set about solving this mystery ? " 
" I should appeal to the authentic." 
"Ah!" 

■•And this very day. this very hour, without losing a second, I should 
address a communication to the public prosecutor, informing him of the 
robbery which is patent to any one, and referring to the possibility of foul 
play." 

"Yes, that would be an excellent idea ; but there is one slight drawback 
— I don't know how to draw up such a communication.'' 

"I know no more about it than you do yourself; but any lawyer or 
notary will give you the necessary information. Are you acquainted with 
any such person ? Would you like me to give you the address of my busi- 
ness man? He is a very clever fellow, who has almost all the members of 
mv eiub as his clients." 

This last reason was more than sutiicient to fix M. Wilkie s choice. 
'•Where can I find him ? " lie inquired. 

"At his house — he is always there at this hour. Come ! here is a scrap 
of paper and a pencil. You had better make a note of his address. Write : 
Maumejan, Boute de la Eevolte. Tell hiiu that I sent you, and he will 
treat you with the same consideration as lie would show to me. He lives a 
long way off. but my brougham is standing in the courtyard ; so take it, 
and when your consultation is over, come back and dine with me.'' 

"Ah ! you are too kind ! " exclaimed M. Wilkie. " You overpower me, 
my dear marquis, you do, upon my word ! I shall fly and be back in a 
moment. " 

He went off looking radiant ; and a moment later the carriage which was 
to take him to M. Maumejan's was heard rolling out of the courtyard. 

The doctor had already taken up his hat and cane. " You will excuse 
me for leaving you so abruptly Monsieur le Marquis," said he, " but I have 
an sneagement to discuss a business matter." 
"Indeed 1" 

"I am negotiating for the purchase of a dentist's establishment." 
"What, you?' 

"Yes. J. You may tell me that this is a downfall, but I will answer, 
It will give me a living.' Medicine is becoming a more and more unre- 
munerative profession. " However, hard a physician my work, he can 
scarcely pay for the water he uses in washing his hands. I have an oppor- 
tunity 'of purchasing the business of a well-established and well-known 
dentist, in an excellent neighbourhood. Why not avail myself of it ? 
Only one thine' worries me — the lack of funds. 

The marquis had expected that the doctor would require remuneration 
for his services, Before compromising himself any further, M. Jodon 
wished to know what compensation he was to receive. The marquis was so 
sure of this, that he quickly exclaimed, " Ah. my dear doctor, if you have 
need of twenty thousand francs, I shall be only too happy to offer them to 
you." 

"Really?" 
"Upon mv honour 1 

" And when can you let me have the money ? " 
"In three or four davs' time. 

The bar 'ain was concluded. The doctor was inn- ready to find traces of 
any po^oif whatsoever in the < unit de Ch iln-s.'s exhumed remains He 
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pressed the marquis's hand avid then went off, exclaiming: "'Whatever 
happens you can count upon me." 

Left alone with the Viscount de Goralth, and consequently freed from 
all restraint, M. de Valorsay rose with a long-drawn sigh of relief. " What 
an interminable stance 1 " he growled. And, approaching his acolyte, who 
was sitting silent and motionless in an arm-chair, he slapped him on the 
shoulder, exclaiming: "Are you ill that you sit there like that, as still 
as a mummy ? " 

The viscount turned as if he had been suddenly aroused from slumber. 
"I'm well enough," he answered somewhat roughly. "I was only 
thinking." 

" Your thoughts are not very pleasant, to judge from the look on your 
face." 

" No. I. was thinking of the fate that you are preparing for us." 
"Oh! A truce to disagreeable prophecies, please! Besides, it's too 
late to draw back, or to even think of retreat. The Rubicon is passed. " 

"Alas ! that is the cause of my anxiety. If it hadn't been for my 
wretched past, which you have threatened me with like a dagger, I should 
long ago have left you to incur this danger alone. You were useful to mo 
in times past, I admit. You presented me to the Baroness Trigault, to 
whose patronage I owe my present means, but I am paying too dearly for 
your services in allowing myself to be made the instrument of your danger- 
ous schemes. Who aided you in defrauding Kami-Bey ? Who bet for you 
against your own horse Domingo ? Who risked his life in slipping those 
cards in the pack which Pascal Ferailleur held? It was Coralth, always 
Coral th." 

A gesture of anger escaped the marquis, but resolving to restrain himself, 
he made no rejoinder. It was not until after he had walked five or six 
times round the smoking-room and grown more calm that he returned to 
the viscount's side. "Really, I don't recognize you," he began. "Is it 
really you who have turned coward ? And at what a moment, pray ? Why, 
on the very eve of success." 

" I wish I could believe you." 

"Facts shall convince you. This morning I might have doubted, but 
now, thanks to that vain idiot who goes by the name of Wilkie, I am sure, 
perfectly, mathematically sure of success. Maumejan, who is entirely de- 
voted to me, and who is the greediest, most avaricious scoundrel alive, will 
draw up such a complaint that Marguerite will sleep in prison. Moreover, 
other witnesses will be summoned. By what Casimir has said, you can 
judge what the other servants will say. This testimony will be sufficient 
to convict her of the robbery. As for the poisoning, you heard Dr. Jodon. 
Can I depend upon him ? Evidently, if I pay without haggling. Very 
well ; I shall pay." 

But all this did not reassure M. de Coralth. "The accusation will fall 
to the ground," said he, "as soon as the famous vial from which M. de 
Chalusse took two spoonfuls is found." 

" Excuse me ; it won't be found." 

"But why?" 

"Because I know where it is, my dear friend. It is in the count's escri- 
toire, but it won't be there any longer on the day after to-morrow." 

" Who will remove it ? " 

"A skilful fellow whom Madame Leon has found for me. Everything 
has been carefully arranged. To-morrow night at the latest Madame L6on 
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will let this ninn into the Hotel de Chalusse by the garden gste, which she 
lias kept the key of. Vaiitras-sm, a? tho man 'is called, knows the manage- 
ment of tlie house, and lie will break open the escritoire and take the vtal 
iway. You may say that there are seals upon the furniture, placed there 
by the justice of the peace. That's true, hut this man tells me that he can 
remove and replace them in such a way as to defy detection ; and as the 
lock has been forced once already— the day after the count's death— a 
second attempt to break the escritoire open will not be detected." 

The viscount remarked, with an u wheal air : '• All that is perfect ; but 
the autopsy will reveal the falseness of the accusation." 

"Naturally — but an autopsy will require time, and that will suit my 
plans admirably. After eight or ten days' solitary confinement and several 
rigid examinations, Mademoiselle Marguerite's energy and courage will 
flag. What do you think she will reply to the man who says to her : 'I 
love you, and for your sake I will attempt the impossible. Swear to be- 
come my wife and I will establish your innocence? ' " 

" I think she will say : ' Save me and T will marry you ! : " 

M. de Valorsay clapped his hands. "Bravo!" he exclaimed; "you 
have spoken the truth. Remember, new, that your dark forebodings are 
only chimeras ! Yes, she will swear it, and I know she is the woman to 
keep her vow, even if she died of sorrow. And the very next day I will 
go to the examining magistrate and say to him : ' Marguerite a thief ! Ah, 
what a frightful mistake. A robbery has been committed, it's true ; but I 
know the real culprit — a scoundrel who fancied that by destroying a single 
letter he would annihilate all traces of the breach of fidelity he had com- 
mitted. Fortunately, the Count de Chalusse distrusted this man, and 
proof of his breach of trust is in existence. I have this proof in my hands.' 
And I will show a letter establishing the truth of my assertion." 

No forebodings clouded the marquis's joy ; he saw no obstacles ; it 
seemed to him as if he had already triumphed. " And the day following," 
he resumed, "when Marguerite becomes my wife, I shall take from a 
certain drawer a certain document, given to me by M. de Chalusse when I 
was on the point of becoming his son-in-law, and in which he recognizes 
Marguerite as his daughter, and makes her his sole legatee. And this 
document is perfectly era rhjle, and unattackable. Maumcjan, who has 
examined it, guarantees that the value of the count's estate cannot be less 
than ten millions. Five will go to Madame d'Argeles, or her son Wilkie, 
as their share of the property. The remaining five will be mine. Come, 
confess that the plan is admirable ! " 

"Admirable, undoubtedly; but terribly complicated. When there are 
so many wheels within wheels, one of them is always sure to get out of 
order." 

"Nonsense !" 

"Besides, von have I don't know how many accomplices— Maumejan, 
the doctor, Madame Leon, and Vantrasson, not ^counting myself. U ill all 
these people perform their duties satisfactorily ?" 

" Each of them is as much interested in my success as I am myself. 

"But we have enemies— Madame d'Argeles, Forounat " 

" Madame d'Argeles is about to lea-e Tans. If Fortunaf is troublesome 
I will purchase hisTsilencc ; Maumcjan has promised me money.'' 

But M de Coralth had kept his strongest argument until the last. 
" And Pascal Ferailleur ? " said he. " You have forgotten him." 

No; M. de Valorsay had not forgotten him. You do not forget tha 
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man you have ruined and dishonoured. Still, it was in a careless tone that 
ill-accorded with his state of mind that the marquis replied : "The poor 
devil must be en route for America by this time." 

Tile viscount shook his head. "That's what I've in vain been trying to 
convince mysTi of," said he. "Do you know that Pascal was virtually 
expelled from the Palais de Justice, and that his name has been struck off 
the list of advocates ? If he hasn't blown his brains out, it is only because 
he hopes to prove his innocence, Ah ! if you knew him as well as I do, 
you wouldn't be so tranquil in mind !" 

He stopped short for the door had suddenly opened. The interruption 
made the marquis frown, but anger gave way to anxiety when he perceived 
Madame Leon, who entered the room out of breath and extremely red in 
the face. 

"There wasn't a cab to be had ! " she groaned. "Just my luck. I came 
on foot, and ran the whole way. I'm utterly exhausted ; " and so sayino- 
she sank into an arm-chair. 

M. de Valorsay had turned very pale. "Defer your complaints until 
another time," he said, harshly. " What has happened ? Tell me." 

The estimable woman raised her hands to heaven, as she plaintively 
replied: "There is so much to tell ? First, Mademoiselle Marguerite has 
written two letters, but I have failed to discover to whom they were sent. 
Secondly, she remained for more than an hour yesterday evening in the 
drawing-room with the (General's son, Lieutenant Gustave, and, on parting, 
they shook hands like a couple of friends, and said, ' It is agreed. " 

" And is that all '! " 

' ' One moment and you'll see. This morning Mademoiselle went out with 
Madame de Fondege to call on the Baroness Trigault. I do not know what 
took place there, but there must have been a terrible scene ; for they 
brought Mademoiselle Marguerite back unconscious, in one of the baron's 
carriages."' 

" Do you hear that, viscount ? " exclaimed M. de Valorsay. 

"Yes! You shall have the explanation to-morrow," answered M. de 
Coralth. 

"And last, but not least," resumed Madame Leon. "On returning 
home this evening at about five o'clock, I fancied I saw Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite leave the house and go up the Pare Pigalle. I had thought she was 
ill and in bed, and I said to myself, This is very strange.' So I hastened 
after her. It was indeed she. Of course, I followed her. And what did 
I see ': Why, Mademoiselle paused to talk with a vagabond, clad in a 
blouse. They exchanged notes, and Mademoiselle Marguerite returned 
home. And here I am. She must certainly suspect something. What is 
to lie done ? " 

If M. de Valorsay were frightened, he did not show it. " Many thanks 
for your zeal, my dear lady," he replied, " but all this is a mere nothing. 
Peturn home at once ; yon will receive my instructions to-morrow." 



XVII. 

Mademoiselle M.amfebite had been greatly surprised on the occasion of 
her visit to M Fortunat when she saw Victor Cliupin suddenly step forward 
and eagerly exclaim : " I shall be unworthy of the name I bear if I do not 
find M. Ferailkur for you in less than a fortnight." 
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It is true that M. Fortunat's clerk did not appear to the best advantage 
on this occasion. In order to watch M. de Coralth, he had again arrayed 
himself in his cast-oil clothes, and with his blouse and his worn-out shoes, 
his " knockers " and his glazed cap, he looked the vagabond to perfection. 
Still, strange as it may seem, Mademoiselle Marguerite did not once doubt 
the devotion of this strange auxiliary. Without "an instant's hesitation she 
replied, "I accept your services, monsieur." 

Cinrpiu felt at least a head taller as he heard this beautiful young girl 
speak to him in a voice as clear and as sonorous as crystal. " Ah ! you are 
right to trust me," he rejoined, striking his chest with his clinched hand, 
"for I have a heart — but — " 

"But what, monsieur?'' 

" I am wondering if you would consent to do what I wish. It would lie 
a very good plan, but if it displeases you, we will say no more about it." 

"And what do you wish ? " 

"To see you every day, so as to tell you what I've done, and to obtain 
such directions as I may require. I'm well aware that I can't go to M. dc 
Fondege's door and ask to speak to you ; but there are other ways of seeing 
each other. For instance, every evening at five o'clock precisely, I might 
pass along the Rue Figalle, and warn you of my presence by such a signal as 
this : ' Pi-ouit ! ' " ISo saying he gave vent to the peculiar call, half whistle 
half ejaculation, which is familiar to the Parisian working-classes. " Then," 
he resumed, "you might come down and I would tell you the news; 
besides, I might often help you by doing errands." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite reflected for a moment, and then bowing her 
head, she replied : 

" What you suggest is quite practicable. On and after to-morrow even- 
ing I will watch for you ; and if I don't come down at the end of half an 
hour, you will know that I am unavoidably detained." 

Chupin ought to have been satisfied. Put no, he had still another re- 
quest to make ; and instinct, supplying the lack of education, told him that 
it was a delicate oue. Indeed, he dared not present his petition; but bis 
embarrassment was so evident, and he tv. isted his poor cap so despairingly, 
that at last the young girl gently asked ham : "Is there anything 
more ? " 

He still hesitated, but eventually, mustering all his courage, he replied : 
"Well, yes, Mademoiselle. I've never seen Monsieur Ferailleur. Is he 
tall or short, light or dark, stout or thin ? I do not know. I might stand 
face to face with him without being able to say, It's he. ' Put it would be 
quite a dill event thing if I only had a photograph of him." 

A crimson flush spread over Mademoiselle Marguerite s face. .Still she 
answered, unaffectedly, " I will give you M. Ferailleur \s photograph to- 
morrow, monsieur. " 

"Then I shall be all right!" exclaimed Chupin. "Have no fears, 
mademoiselle, we shall outwit these scoundrels! " 

So far a silent witness, of this scene, M. Fortunat now felt it Ids duiy to 
interfere. He was not particularly pleased by bis clerk's suddenly in- 
creased importance ; and yet it mattered little to him, for his only object 
was to revemv himself ooYalorsay. " Vict"!' h a capable and trustworthy 
young fellow^ mademoiselle" he declared; "lie has giwn up under my 
training, and I think you will lind him a faithful servant." 

A "have you lim-hed, v<m old liar? " rose to Chopin's lips, but respect 
for Mademoiselle "elare'oe'iie pre-, euted hioi from ottcung the. words. 
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"Then everything is decided," she said, pleasantly. And who a smile 
she offered her hand to Glmpin as one does in concluding a bargain. 

If he had yielded to his first impulse he would have thrown himself on 
his knees and kissed this band of hers, the whitest and most beautiful he 
had e\ er seen. As it was, he only ventured to touch it with his finger tips, 
and yet he changed colour two or three times. " What a wonem ! " he ex- 
claiiiied, when she had left them. ''A perfect queen! A man would 
wi dinghy allow himself to be chopped in pieces for her sake ; and she's as 
good and as clever as she's handsome. Did you notice, monsieur, that she 
did not oiler to pay me. She understood that I offered to work for her for 
my own pleasure., for my own satisfaction and honour. Heavens ! how I 
should have dialed if she had offered me money. How provoked I should 
have been ! " 

Chupiu so ia -cinated that he wished no reward for his toil ! This was so 
astonishing that 11. rortunat remained for a moment speechless with sur- 
prise. " Have you gone, mad, Victor; " he inquired at last. 

" Mad ! I ? — not at all ; I'm only becoming — " He stopped short. He 
was going to add : "an honest man." But it is scarcely proper to talk 
about the rope in the hangman's house, and there are certain words which 
should never be pronounced in the presence of certain people. Chupin 
knew this, and so he quickly resumed : "When I become rich, when I'm a 
great banker, and have a host of clerks who spend their time in counting 
my gold behind a grating, I should like to have a wife of my own like 
that. But I must be off about my business now, so till we meet again, 
monsieur." 

The foregoing conversation will explain how it happened that Madame 
Loon chanced to surprise her dear young lady in close conversation with a 
vagabond clad in a blouse. Victor Chupin was not a person to make promises 
and then leave them unfulfilled. Though he was usually unimpressionable, 
like all who lead a precarious existence, still, when his emotions were once 
aroused, they did not spend themselves in empty protestations. It became 
his fixed determination to lino Pascal Ferailleur, and the difficulties of the 
task in no wise weakened his resolution. His starting point was that 
Pascal had lived in the Rue d'Ulm, and had suddenly gone off with his 
mother, with the apparent intention of sailing for America. This was all 
he knew positively, and everything else was mere conjecture. Still Made- 
moiselle Marguerite had convinced him that instead of leaving Paris, 
Pascal was really still there, only waiting for an opportunity to establish 
his innocence, and to wreak his vengeance upon M. de Coralth and the 
Marquis de Valorsay. On the other hand, with such a slight basis to depend 
upon, was it not almost madness to hope to discover a man who had such 
st long reasons for concealing himself? Chupin did not think so; in fact, 
when he declared his determination to perform tkk hat, his plan wai 
already perfected. 

On leaving M. Forcunat's office, he hastened straight to the Rue d'Ulni, 
at the top of his speed. The concierge of the house where Pascal had for- 
merly resided was by no means a polite individual. Ho was the very same 
man who had answered Mademoiselle Marguerite's questions so rudely ; but 
Chupiu had a way of conciliating even the most crahbish doorkeeper, and 
of drawing from him such information as he desired. He learned that at 
nine o'clock on the sixteenth of October, Madame Ferailleur, after seeing her 
trunks securely strapped or. to a cab, had entered the vehicle, arderine; the 
diivor co take her to the Railway .'tation in the Place du Havre ! Chupin 
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wished to ascertain the, mimlcr i,f :ho <_ab, but the covcteryc could not give 
it. Ho mentioned, however, that this cab had b-on procured by Madame 
Ferailleur's servant-woman, who lived only a few steps from the house. 
A moment later Chupin was knocking at this woman's door. She was a 
very worthy person, and bitterly re-retted the misfortunes which had 
befallen her foimer employers. She continued the doorkeeper's story : but 
unfortunately she, too, hail quite forgotten the number of the vehicle. 
All she could say was that she had hired it at the cab stand in the Rue 
Soufliot, and that the driver was a portly, pleasant-faced man. 

Chupin repaired at once to the Rue Soufliot, where he found the man in 
charge of the stand in the most savage mood imaginable. He began by 
asking Chupin what right he had to question him, why he wished to do so, 
and il he took him for a spy. He added that his duty only consisted in 
noting the arrivals and departures of the drivers, and that he could give 
no information whatever. There was evidently nothing to be gained from 
this ferocious personage ; and yet Chupin bowed none the less politely as 
he left the little office. " This is bad," he growled, as he walked away, for 
he was really at a loss what to do next ; and if not discouraged, he was at 
least extremely disconcerted and perplexed. Ah ! if he had only had a 
card from the prefecture of police in his pocket, or if he had been more im- 
posing in appearance, he would have encountered no obstacles ; he might 
then have tracked this cab through the streets of Paris as easily as he could 
have followed a man bearing a lighted lantern through the darkness. But 
poor and humble, without letters of recommendation, and with no other 
auxiliaries than his own shrewdness and experience, he had a great deal to 
contend against. Pausing in his walk, he had taken off his cap and was 
scratching his head furiously, when suddenly he exclaimed : " What an 
ass I am ! " in so loud a tone that several passers-by turned to see who was 
applying this unflattering epithet to himself. 

Chupin had just remembered one of M. Isidore Foetunat's debtors, a 
man whom he often visited in the hope of extorting some trifling amount 
from him, and who was employed in the Central office of the Paris Cab 
Company. " If any one can help me out of this difficulty, it must be that 
fellow," he said to himself. " I hope I shall find him at his desk ! Come, 
Victor, my boy, you must look alive ! " 

However, he could not present himself at the office in the garb he then 
wore, and so, much against his will, he went home and changed his clothes. 
Then he took a cab at his own expense, and drove with all possible speed 
to the main office of the Cab Company, in the Averue do Segur. Never- 
theless it was already ten o'clock when he arrive! there, lie was more 
fortunate than he had dared to hope. The man ho wanted had charge of a 
certain department, and was compelled to return to the office every even- 
ing after dinner. He was there now. 

He was a poor devil who, while receiving a salary of fifteen hundred 
francs a year, spent a couple, of thousand, and utilized his wits in defending 
his meagre salary from his creditors. On perceiving Chupin, he made a 
wrathful gesture', and his first words were : " I haven't got a penny." 

But Chupin smiled his most genial smile. " What ! " said he, "do you 
fancy I've come to collect money from you here, and at tins hour? You 
don't know me. I mnelv came'to ask a favour of you." 

The clerk s clouded face brightened. '' Since that is the case, pray take 
a seat, and tell me how I can serve ymi," he replied. _ 

" Very wo". >Vt nine o'cloJ-: in Ihc evening, on the sixteenth of October, 
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a lady living in the Rue d'Ulm sent to the stand in the Rue Soufflot for a 
cab. Her baggage was placed upon it, and she went away no one knows 
where. However, this lady is a relative of my employer, and he so much 
wishes to find her that he would willingly give a hundred francs over and 
above the amount you owe him, to ascertain the number of the vehicle. 
He pretends that you can give him this number if you choose ; and it isn't 
an impossibility, is it ? " 

" On the contrary, nothing could be easier,'' replied the clerk, glad of an 
opportunity to ex; lain the ingenious mechanism of the office to an outsider. 
; Have you ten minutes to spare '? " 

''■ Ten days, if nece-sary," rejoined Chupin. 

"Then you shall see.'' So saying the clerk rose and went into the 
adjoining room, whence a moment later he returned carrying a large green 
box. "This contains the October reports sent in every evening by the 
branch offices," he remarked in explanation. He next opened the box, 
glanced over the documents it contained, and joyfully exclaimed : " Here 
we have it. This is the report sent in by the superintendent of the cab- 
stand in the Rue Soufflot on the 10th October. Here is a list of the vehicles 
that anived or left from a quarter to nine o'clock till a quarter past nine. 
l-'ive cabs came in, hut we need not trouble ourselves about them. Three 
'.vent out beating the numbers 1781, 3025, and 2140. One of these three 
must Lave taken your employer's relative." 

" Then I must question the three drivers." 

The clerk shrugged his shoulders. "What is the use of doing that?" 
lie said, disdainfully. "Ah ! you don't understand the way in which we 
manage our business ! The drivers are artful, but the company isn't a fool. 
.By expending a hundred and fifty thousand francs on its detective force 
every year, it knows what each cab is doing at each hour of the day. I will 
now look for the reports sent in respecting these three drivers. One of the 
three will give us the desired information." 

This time the search was a considerably longer one, and Chupin was be- 
ginning to grow impatient, when the clerk waved a soiled and crumpled 
sheet of paper triumphantly in the air, and cried : " What did I tell you? 
This is the report concerning the driver of No. 2140. Listen : Friday, at ten 
minutes past nine, sent to the Rue d'Ulm — What do you think of that ? " 

" It's astonishing • But where can I find this driver ? " 

" I can't say, just at this moment ; he's on duty now. But as he belongs 
to this division he will be back sooner or later, so you had better wait." 

" I will wait then ; only as I've had no dinner, I'll go out and get a 
mouthful to eat. I can promise you that I\I. Fortunat will send you back 
your note cancelled.'' 

Chupin was really very hungry, and so he rushed off to a little eating- 
house which he had remarked on his way to the office. There for eighteen 
sous he dined, or rather supped, like a prince ; and as he subsequently 
treated himself to a cup of coffee and a glass of brandy, as a reward for 
his toil, some little time had elapsed when he returned to the office. How- 
ever. No. 2140 had not returned in his absence, so he stationed himself at 
the door to wait for it. 

His patience was severely tried, for it was past midnight when Chupin 
saw the long-looked-for vehicle enter the courtyard. The driver slowly 
descended from his box and then went into the cashier's office to pay over 
his day's earnings, and hand in his report. Then he came out again 
evidently bound for home. As the servant- woman had said, he was a stout. 
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jovial-faced mail, and he did not hesitate to accept a glass of " no matter 
what " in a wine-shop that was still open. "Whether he believed the story 
that Chupin told to excuse his .piestions or not, at all events he answered 
them very readily. He perfectly remembered having been sent to the Rue 
d'TJhn, and spoke of his "fare" as a rcespeetaiiiodooking old lady, enumer- 
ated the number of her trunks, boxes, and packages, "and even described 
their form. He had taken her to the railway station, stopping at the 
entrance in the Rue d'Amsterdam ; and when the porters inquired, as 
usual, "Where is this baggage to go ? " the old lady had answered, "To 
Loudon." 

Chupin felt decidedly crestfallen on hearing this. He hud fancied that 
Madame Feraiileur had merely announced her intention of driving to the 
Havre railway station so as to set possible spies on the wrong track, and 
he would have willingly wagered anything, that after going a short dis- 
tance she had given the cabman different instructions. Not so, however, he 
had taken her straight to the station. \Vas Mademoiselle Marguerite deceived 
then? Had Pascal really fled from his enemies without an attempt at resist- 
ance? Such a course seemed impossible on his part. Thinking over all this, 
Chupin slept but little that night, and the next morning, before five o'clock, 
he was wandering about the Rue d'Amsterdam peering into the wine-shops 
in search of some railway porter. It did not take him long to find one, and 
having done so, he made him the best of friends in less than no time. Al- 
though this porter knew nothing about the matter himself, he took Chupin 
to a comrade wdio remembered handling the baggage of an old lady bound 
for London, on the evening of the sixteenth. However, this baggage was 
not put into the train after all ; the old lady had left it in the cloak-room, 
and the next day a fat woman of unprepossessing appearance had called 
for the things, and had taken them away, after paying the charges for 
storage. This circumstance had been impressed on the poller's mind by 
the fact that the woman had not given him a farthing gratuity, although 
he had been much more obliging than the regulations required. However, 
when she went off, she remarked in a honeyed voice, but with an ex- 
ceedingly impudent air: "I'll repay you for your kindness, my lad. I 
keep a wine-shop on the Route d'Asnieres, and if you ever happen to pass 
that way with one of your comrades, come in, and I'll reward you with a 
famous drink ! " 

What had exasperated the -porter almost beyond endurance, was the cer- 
tainty he felt that she was mocking him. "For she didn't give me her 
name or address, the old witch ! " he growled. ' ' Mie lmd 1 letter look out, if I 
ever get hold of her again ! " 

But Chupin had already gone off, unmoved by his informant's griev- 
ances. i\ow that lie had discovered the stratagem which Madame 
Feraiileur had employed to elude her pursuers, his conjectures were 
changed into certainties. This information pioved that Pascal »•«•>■ con- 
cealed somewhere in Paris; but where ? If he conUl only liiid out this woman 
who had called for the trunks, it would lead to the discovery of Madame 
Feraiileur and her son, hut h ov was he to asceitain the woman's where- 
abouts? She had said that she kept a wine-shop on the Route dMsnieros, 
Was this true? "Was it not more likely that this vagina direction was only 
a fresh precaution ? 

This much was certain : Chupin, who knew overs wine-shop on the 
Route d'Asnieias, did not remember any such powerful matron as the 
porter had described. He had not forgotten Madame \ antrassou. But to 
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imagine any bond of interest between Pascal and such a woman as she was, 
seemed absurd in the extreme. However, as he found himself in such a 
plight and could not afford to let any chance escape, he repaired merely for 
form's sake to the Vantrasson establishment. It had not changed in the 
least since the evening he visited it in company with M. Fortunat — but 
seen in the full light of clay, it appeared even more dingy and dilapidated. 
Madame Yairtrassou was not in her accustomed place, behind the counter, 
between her black cat — her latest idol — and the bottles from which she 
prepared her ratafia, no v.' her supreme consolation here below. There was 
no one in the shop but the landlord. Seated at a table, with a lighted 
candle near him, he was engaged in an occupation which would have set 
Chupin's mind working if he hail noticed it. Yantrasson had taken some 
wax from a sealed bottle, and, after melting it at the flame of the candle, 
he let it drop slowly on to the table. He then pressed a sou upon it, and 
when the wax had become sufficiently cool and stiff, he removed it from 
the table without destroying the impression, by means of a thin blacled 
knife similar to those which glaziers use. However, Chupin did not remark 
this singular employment. He was engaged in mentally ejaculating, 
" Good ! the old woman isn't here." And as his plan of campaign was al- 
ready prepared, he entered without further hesitation. 

As Yantrasson heard the door turn upon its hinges, he rose so awkwardly, 
or rather so skilfully, as to let all his implements, wax, knife, and impres- 
sions fall on the floor behind the counter. " What can I do to serve you ?'' 
he asked, in a husky voice. 

"Nothing. I wished to speak with your wife." 

" She has gone out. She works for a family in the morning." 

This was a gleam of light. Cluipin had not thought of the only hy- 
pothesis that could explain what seemed inexplicable to him. Howcxr, 
he knew how to conceal his satisfaction, and so with an air of disappoint- 
ment, he remarked : " That's too bad ! I shall be obliged to call again." 

"' So you have a secret to tell my wife ? " 

"Not at all." 

" "Won't I do as well, then? " 

"I'll tell you how it is. I'm employed in the baggage room of the 
western railway station, and I wanted to know if your wife didn't call 
there a few days ago for some tiuoks ? " 

The landlord's features betrayed the vague perturbation of a person who 
can count ihe days by his mistakes, and it was with evident hesitation that 
he replied : 

"Yes, my wife went to the Havre station for some baggage last 
Sunday." 

" I thought so. Well, this is my errand : either the clerk forgot to ask 
her for her receipt, or else he lost ft. He can't find it anywhere. I came 
to ask your wife if she hadn't kept it. When she returns, please deliver 
my message ; and if she has the receipt, pray send it to me through the 
post." 

The ruse was not particularly clever, but it was sufficiently so to deceive 
Yantrasson. " To whom am I to send this receipt? " he asked. 

" To me, Yictor Ciiupin, Faubourg Saint Denis," was the reply. 

Imprudent youth ! alas, he little suspected what a liberty M. Fortunat 
had taken with his name on the evening he visited the Yantrassons. But 
on his side the landlord of the Model Lodging House had not forgotten the 
name mentioned 1} the agent. He turned pale with anger on beholding 
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his supposed creditor, and quickly slipping between the visitor and the 
door, he said : " So your name is Victor Chupin ? " 

" Yes, certainly." 

" And you are in the employment of the Railway Company ?" 

" As I just told you." • 

'' That doesn't prevent you from acting as a collector, does it? " 

Chupin instinctively recoiled, convinced that he had betrayed himself by 
some blunder, but unable to discover in what he had erred. "I did do 
something in that line formerly," he faltered. 

Vantrasson doubted no longer. "So you confess that you are a vile 
scoundrel!" he exclaimed. "You confess that you purchased an old 
promissory note of mine for fourpence, and then sent a man here to seize my 
goods ! Ah ! you'd like to trample the poor under foot, would you ! Very 
well. I have you now, and I'll settle your account ! Take that!" And 
so saying, he dealt his supposed creditor a terrible blow with his clinched 
fist that sent him reeling to the other end of the shop. 

Fortunately, Chupin was very nimble. He did not lose his footing, but 
sprung over a table and used it as a rampart to shield himself from his 
dangerous assailant. In the open field, he could easily have protected him- 
self ; but here in this narrow space, and hemmed in a corner, he felt that 
despite this barrier he was lost. "What a devil of a mess !" he thought, 
as with wonderful agility he avoided Vantrasson's fist, a fist that would 
have felled an ox. He had an idea of calling for assistance. But would 
any one hear him ? Would any one reply ? And if help came, would not 
the police be sure to hear of the broil? And if they did, would there not 
be an investigation which would perhaps disturb Pascal's plans? Fearing 
to injure those whom he wished to serve, he resolved to let himself be 
hacked to pieces rather than allow a cry to escape him ; but he changed 
his tactics, and instead of attempting to parry the blows as he had done 
before, he new only thought of gaining the door, inch by inch. 

He had almost reached it, but not without suffering considerable injury, 
when it suddenly opened, and a young man clad in black, with a smooth 
shaven face, entered the shop, and sternly exclaimed : " Why ! what's all 
this ? " 

The sight of the new-comer seemed to stupefy A'antrasson. "Ah ! it is 
you, Monsieur Maumejan ? " he faltered, with a crestfallen air. "It's noth- 
ing ; we were only in fun. " 

it. Maumejan seemed perfectly satisfied with this explanation ; and in 
the indifferent tone of a man who is delivering a message, the meaning of 
which he scarcely understood, he said : "A person who knows that your 
wife is in my employ requested me to ask you if you would be ready to at- 
tend to that little matter she spoke of." 

" Certainly. I was preparing for it a moment ago." 

Chupin heard no more. He had hurried out, his clothes in disorder, and 
himself not a little hurt ; but his delight made him lose all thought of his 
injuries. "That's M. Feraillcur," he muttered, " I'm sure of it, and I'm 
going to prove it." So saying he hid himself in the doorway of a vacant 
house a few paces distant from the Vantrasson's, and waited. 

Then as soon as iM. Maumejan emerged from the Model Lodging House, 
he followed him. The young man with the ch-;in shaven face walked up 
tli ■ Route d'Asnieres, turned "to the right into the Route de la Revolte, and 
at lest paused before a house, or humble aspect. At that moment Chupin 
darted toward., him, and softlj ..-idled, " M'sieur Feraillcur !" 
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The young man turned instinctively. Then seeing his mistake, and 
feeling that he had betrayed himself, he sprang upon Chupin, and caught 
him by the wrists: "Scoundrel! who are you ? " he exclaimed. "Who 
has hired you to follow me ? What do you want of me ? " 

" Not so fast, m'sieur ! Don't be so rough ! You hurt me. I'm sent by 
Mademoiselle Marguerite ! " 



" God ! send Pascal to my aid," prayed Mademoiselle Marguerite, as she 
left M. Portunat's house. Now she understood the intrigue she had been 
the victim of ; but, instead of reassuring her the agent had frightened her, 
by revealing the Marquis de Valorsay's desperate plight. She realised 
what frenzied rage must fill this man's heart as he felt himself gradually 
slipping from the heights of opulence, down into the depths of poverty and 
crime. What might he not dare, in order to preserve even the semblance 
of grandeur for a year, or a month, or a day longer ! Had they measured 
the extent of his villainy ' Would he even hesitate at murder? And the 
poor girl asked herself with a shudder if Pascal were still living ; and a 
vision of his bleeding corpse, lying lifeless in some deserted street, rose be- 
fore her. And who could tell what dangers threatened her personally? 
For, though she knew the past, she could not read the future. What did 
M. de Valorsay's letter mean ? and what was the fate that he held in re- 
serve for her, and that made him so sanguine of success? The impression 
produced upon her mind was so terrible that for a moment she thought of 
hastening to the old justice of the peace to ask for his protection and a 
refuge. But this weakness did not last long. Should she lose her energy? 
Should her will fail her at the decisive moment ? " No, a thousand times 
no ! " she said to herself again and again. " I will die if needs be, but I 
will die fighting ! " And the nearer she approached the Rue Pigalle, the 
more energetically she drove away her apprehension, and sought for 
an excuse calculated to satisfy any one who might have noticed her long 
absence. 

An unnecessary precaution. She found the house as when she left it. 
abandoned to the mercy of the servants — the strangers sent the evening 
before from the employment office. Important matters still kept the 
General and his wife from home. The husband had to show his horses ; and 
the wife was intent upon shopping. As for Madame Leon, most of her 
time seemed to be taken up by the family of relatives she had so suddenly 
discovered. Alone, free from all espionage, and wishing to ward off des- 
pondency by occupation, Mademoiselle Marguerite was just beginning a 
letter to her friend the old magistrate, when a servant entered and an- 
nounced that her dressmaker was there and wished to speak with her. 
" Let her come in," replitd Marguerite, with unusual vivacity. "Let her 
come in at once." 

A lady who looked some forty years of age, plainly dressed, but of dis- 
tinguished appearance, was thereupon ushered into the room. Like any 
well-bred modiste, she bowed respectfully while the servant was present, 
but as soon as he had left the room she approached Mademoiselle 
Marguerite and took hold of her hands : '•' My dear young lady," said she, 
"I am the sister-in-law of your old friend, the magistrate. Having an 
important message to send to you he was trying to find a person whom he- 
could trust to play the part of a dressmaker, as had been agreed upon be- 
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tween you, when I offered my services, thinking he could find no one more 
trusty than myself. " 

Tears glittered in Mademoiselle Marguerite's eyes. The slightest token 
of sympathy is so sweet to the heart of the lonely and unfortunate ! " How 
can I ever thank you, madame ? " she faltered. 

"By not attempting to thank me at all, and by reading this letter as soon 
as possible." 

The note she now produced ran as follows : " My Dear Child— At last I 
am on the track of the thieves. By conferring with the people from whom 
LM.de Chalusse received the money a couple of days before his death, I have 
been fortunate enough to obtain from them some minute details respecting 
the missing bonds, as well as the numbers of the bank-notes which were 
deposited in the escritoire. With this information, we cannot fail to prove 
the guilt of the culprits sooner or later. You write me word that the 
Fondeges are spending money lavishly ; try and find out the names of the 
people they deal with, and communicate them to me. Once more, I tell 
you that I am sure of success. Courage ! " 

"Well !" said the spurious dressmaker, when she saw that Marguerite 
had finished reading the letter. "What answer shall I take my brother- 
in-la ,v ? " 

'■ Tell him that he shall certainly have the information he requires to- 
morrow. To-day, I can only give him the name of the carriage builder, 
from whom M. de Fondege has purchased his new carriages." 

"Give it to me in writing, it is much the safest way." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite did so, and her visitor who, as a woman, was 
delighted to find herself mixed up in an intrigue, then went off repeating 
the old magistrate's advice : " Courage ! " 

But it was no longer necessary to encourage Mademoiselle Marguerite. 
The assurance of being so effectually helped, had already increased her 
courage an hundredfold. The future that had seemed so gloomy only a 
moment before, had now suddenly brightened. By means of the negative in 
the keeping of the photographer, Carjat, she had the Marquis de Valorsay 
in her power ; and the magistrate, thanks to the numbers of the bank- 
notes, could soon prove the guilt of the Fondeges. The protection of Pro- 
vidence was made evident in an unmistakeable manner. Thus it was with 
a placid and almost smiling face that she successively greeted Madame 
Leon, who returned home quite played out, then Madame de Fondege, who 
made her appearance attended by two shop-boys overladen with packages, 
and finally, the General, who brought his son, Lieutenant Gustave, with 
him to dinner. 

The lieutenant was a good-looking fellow of twenty-seven, or thereabouts, 
with laughing eyes and a heavy moustache. He made a great clanking 
with his spurs, and wore the somewhat theatrical uniform of the 13th Hus- 
sars rather ostentatiously. He bowed to Mademoiselle .Marguerite with a 
smile that was too becoming to be displeasing ; and he offered her his arm 
with an air of triumph to lead her to the dining-room, as soon as the servant 
came to announce that " Madame la Comtesse was served." 

Seated opposite to him at table, the young girl could not refrain from 
furtively watching the man whom they wished to compel her to marry. 
Never had she seen such intense self-complacency coupled with such utter 
mediocrity. It was evident that lie was doin.e, his best to produce a favour- 
able impression ; but as the dinner progressed, his conversation became 
rather venturesome He gradually grew extremely anniei fed : and three or 
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four adventures of garrison life -which It- persisted in relating despite his 
mother's frowns, were calculated to convince his hearers that he was a -Teat 
favourite with the fair sex. It was the good cheer that loosened his 
tongue. There could be no possible doubt on that score ; and, indeed, while 
drinking a glass of the Chateau Laroze, to which Madame Leon had taken 
such a liking, he was indiscreet enough to declare that if his mother had 
always kept house in this fashion, he should have been molbi.d to ask for 
more frequent leaves of absence. 

However, strange to say, after the coffee was served, the conversation 
languished till at last it died out almost entirely. Madame de Fondese 
was the first to disappear on the pretext that some domestic affairs required 
her attention. The General was the next to rise and go out. in order to. 
smoke a cigar ; and Sua iy Madame Leon made her escape without saying 
a word. .f o Mademoiselle Marguerite was left quite alone with Lieuten- 
ant (.Ttistave. It was evident enough to the young girl that this had been 
preconcerted: and she asked herself what kind of an opinion M. and 
Madame de Fondege could have of her delicacy. The proce oliiig made her 
so indignant that she was on the point of rising from the table and of re- 
tiring like the others, when reason restrained her. r>he said to herself that 
perhaps she miidit gain some useful information from this voung man, and 
so she remained. 

His face wa ; crimson, and he seemed by far the more embarrassed of the 
two. He sat with one elbow restino' on the table, and with his ga.ie per- 
sistently fixed upon a tiny ola^s half-full of brandy which he held in his 
hand, as if he hoped to gain some sublime inspiration from it. At last, 
after an interval of irksome silence, he ventured to exclaim : ''Mademoiselle, 
should you like to be an othoers wife ? '' 

"I don't know," answered Marguerite. 

"Really! But at least you understand my motive in asking this ques- 
tion? " 

'■Xo." 

Any one but the complacent lieutenant would have been disconcerted by 
Mademoiselle Marguerite's dry tone ; but he did not even notice it. The 
effort that he was making in his intense desire to be eloquent and persuas- 
ive absorbed the attention of all his faculties. " Then permit me to ex- 
plain, mademoiselle,'' he resumed. " We meet this evening for the first 
time, but our acquaintance is not the affair of a day. For I know not how 
long my father and mother have continually been chanting your praises. 
Mademoiselle Marguerite does this : Mademoiselle Marguerite does that.' 
They never cease talking of you, declaring that heart, wit. talent, beauty, 
all womanly charms are united in your person. And they have never 
'wearied of tellin ;• me that the man whom you honoured with your preference 
would be the happiest of mortals. However so far I had no desire to marry, 
and I distrusted them. In fact, I had conceived a most violent prejudice 
against you. Yes, upon my honour ! I felt sure that I should dislike you : 
but I have seen you and all is changed. As soon as my eyes fell upon you, 
I experienced a powerful revulsion of feeling. I was never so smitten in 
mv life — and I said to myself, ' Lieutenant, it is all over — you are can Jit 
at' last!'" 

Pale with anger, astonished and humiliated beyond measure, the young 
girl listened with her head lowered, vainly trying to find words to express 
the feelings which disturbed her ; but M. Gustave, misunderstanding her 
silence, and congratulating himself upon the effect he had produced, grew 
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bolder, iii'l with 1.1.! o t''f>rii-v---.-,t and most impassioned iihlection In'! could 
impart to his voice, continued : "Ydio could jail to be impressed as I have 
been? How could one behold, without rapturous admiration, such beauti- 
ful eyes, such glorious black hair, such smiling lips, such a graceful mien, 
such wonderful charms of person anil of mind V How would it bo possible 
to listen, unmoved, to a voice v/hich is clearer and purer than crystal? 
Ah ! my mother's descriptions fell far short of the truth. But how can 
one describe the perfections of an angel ? To any one who has the hanpi- 
ness or the misfortune of knowing you, there can only be one woman in the 
world ! " 

He had gradually aporoaclichi her chair, and now extended his hand to 
take hold of Marguerit'.'s, and probably raise it to his lips. But she shrank 
from the contact as from reddiot iron, and rising hurriedly, with her eyes 
flashing, and her voice quivering with indignation : "Monsieur ! " she ex- 
claimed, ".Monsieur ! " 

He was so surprised that he steed as if potrilied, with Ids eyes wide oy.en 
and his hand still extended. " Berrait me— allow me to explain," he 
stammered. But she declined to listen. " Who has told you that you 
could address such words to me with impunity? " she con tinned. " '/our 
parents, I suppose ; I daresay they told you to be bold. And that is why 
they have left us, and why no servant has appeared. Ah ! they make me 
pay dearly for the hospitality they have given me ! " As she spoke the 
tears started from her eyes and glistened on her long lashes. " Whom did 
you fancy you were speaking to ? " she added. " Would you have been so 
audacious if I had a father or a brother to resent your insults ? " 

The lieutenant started as if he had been .'ashed with a whip. " Ah ! you 
are severe ! " he exclaimed. 

And a happy inspiration cub-ring his mind, he continued: "A man 
does not insult a woman, mademoiselle, when, while telling her that lie 
loves her and thinks her beautiful, he offers her his name and life." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite shrugged her shoulders ironically, and remained 
for a moment silent. She was very proud, and her pride had been cruelly 
wounded ; but reason told her that a continuation of this scene would 
render a prolonged sojourn in the General's house impossible ; and where 
could she go, without exciting malevolent 1 emarks? Whom could she ask an 
asylum of? Still this consideration alone would not have suliiced to silence 
her. But she remembered that a quarrel and a rupture with the Fondtges 
would certainly imperil the success of her pilaus. " So I will swallow even 
this affront, " siie said to herself ; and then hi a tone of melancholy bitterness, 
she remarked, aloud : " A man cannot sot a very high value on his name 
when he oilers it to a woman when he knows absolutely nothing about." 

"Excuse me — you forget that my mother--" 

" Your mother lias only known me for a weal:." 

An expression of intense surprhe appeared on the lieutenant's bee. " Is 
it possible '! " he murmured. 

" Vour father has met me five or six times ;n ike 'able of the Count do 
Chalusse, who was his friend -but what does he know of me?" resumed 
Mademoiselle Marguerite. " That I came to the Hotel <h- Chalusse a. >; ar 
ago, and rhat the count treated me like a daughter- -tint is all ! Whe I 
am, where was I iv:n e,l, and how, and what my past iiie has been tlmsc 
are matters that M. do bondage knows nothing wIwhoa.T a,b ,ut." 

"My parents told me that you w re the daughter of the Count do 
Chalusse ms.deiHoi • lie," 
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" What proof have they of it ? They ought to have told you that I was 
an unfortunate foundling, with no other name than that of Margut;i f e.' ; 

"Oh!" 

"They ought to have told you that I am poor, very poor, and that I 
should probably have been reduced to the necessity of toiling for my daily 
bread, if it bad not been for them." 

An incredulous smile curved the lieutenant's lips. He fancied that 
Mademoiselle Marguerite only wished to prove his disinterestedness, and 
this thought restored his assurance. "Perhaps you are exaggerating a 
little, mademoiselle," he replied. 

" I am not exaggerating — I possess but ten thousand francs in the world— 
I swear it by all that I hold sacred." 

" That would not even be the dowry required of an officer's wife by law, 
muttered the lieutenant. 

Was his incredulity sincere or affected ? What had his parents reallj 
told him ? Plad they confided everything to him, and was he their accom- 
plice ? or had they told him nothing? All these questions flashed rapidlj 
through Marguerite's mind. " You suppose that I am rich, monsieur,' 
she resumed at last. " I understand that only too well. If I was, you 
ought to shun me as you would shun a criminal, for I could only be wealth} 
through a crime." 

•' Mademoiselle — " 

"Yes, through a crime. After M. de Chalusse's death, two million 
francs that had been placed in his escritoire for safe keeping, could not be 
found. Who stole the money ? I myself have been accused of the theft. 
Your father must have told you of this, as well as of the cloud of suspicion 
that is still hanging over me." 

She paused, for the lieutenant had become whiter than his shirt. " Good 
(■rod ! " he exclaimed in a tone of horror, as if a terrible light had suddenly 
broken upon his mind. He made a movement as if to leave the room, but 
suddenly changing his mind, he bowed low before Mademoiselle Marguerite, 
and said, in a husky voice : "Forgive me, mademoiselle, I did not know 
what I was doing. I have been misinformed. I have been beguiled bj 
false hopes. I entreat you to say that you forgive me." 

" I forgive you, monsieur." 

But still he lingered. "I am only a poor devil of a lieutenant," he 
resumed, ' ' with no other fortune than my epaulettes, no other prospects 
than an uncertain advancement. I have been foolish and thoughtless. 1 
have committed many acts of foil} 7 ; but there is nothing in my past life for 
which I have cause to blush." He looked fixedly at Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite, as if he were striving to read her inmost soul ; and in a solemn 
tone, that contrasted strangely with his usual levity of manner, he added 
" If the name I bear should ever be compromised, my prospects would be 
blighted forever ! The only course left for me would be to tender my 
resignation. I will leave nothing undone to preserve my honour in the 
eyes of the world, and to right those who have been wronged. Promise me 
not to interfere with my plans. " 

Mademoiselle Marguerite trembled like a leaf. She now realized hei 
terrible imprudence. He had divined everything. As she remained 
silent, he continued wildly : "I entreat you. Do you wish me to beg you 
at your feet?" 

Ah ! it was a terrible sacrifice that he demanded of her. But how could 
she remain obdurate in the presence of such intense anguish? "I will 
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•emain neutral," die replied, "that is all I can promise. Providence shall 
lecicle. '' 

"Thank you," he said, sadly, suspecting that perhaps it was already too 
ate— ''thank you.'' Then he turned to go. and, intact, he had already 
>pened the door, when a forlorn hope brought him back to Mademoiselle 
Marguerite, whose hand he took, timidly faltering, "We are friends, are 
,ve not ? •' 

She did not withdraw her icy hand, and in a scarcely audible voice, she 
:epeated : " We are friends ? " 

Convinced that he could obtain nothing more from her than her promised 
aeutrality, the lieutenant thereupon hastily left the room, and she sank 
Daek in her chair more dead than alive. "Great God! what is coining 
low ? " she murmured. 

She thought she could understand the unfortunate yourie mans inten- 
:ions, and she listened with a throbbing heart, expecting to hear a stormy 
jxplanation between his parents and himself. In point of fact, she almost 
immediately afterwards heard the lieutenant inquire in a stern imperious 
roice : " Where is my father ? " 

"The General has just gone to his club." 

" And my mother? " 

"A friend of hers called a few moments ago to take her to the opera." 

"What madness ! " 

That was all. The outer door opened and closed again with extreme 
violence, and then Marguerite heard nothing save the sneering remarks of 
the servants. 

It was, indeed, madness on the part of M. and Madame de Fondegc not 
to have waited to learn the result of this interview, planned by themselves, 
md upon which their very lives depended. But delirium seemed to have 
seized them since, thanks to a still inexplicable crime, they had suddenly 
found themselves in possession of an immense fortune. Perhaps in this 
wild pursuit of pleasure, in the haste they displayed to satisfy their covetous 
longings, they hoped to forget or silence the threatening voice of conscience. 
Such was Mademoiselle Marguerite's conclusion ; but she was not long left 
to undisturbed meditation. "By the lieutenant's departure the restrictions 
which had been placed upon the servants' movements had evidently been 
removed, for thev came in to clear the table. 

Having with some little difficulty obtained a candle from one of these 
model servants. Mademoiselle MarVaevbe now retired to her own room. 
In her anxiety, she forgot Madame Leim. but the latter had not forgotten 
her ; she was' even now listening at the drawing-room door, inconsolable to 
think that she had not succeeded in heaving at least part of the conver- 
sation between the lieutenant and her dear young lady. Marguerite had 
no wish to reflect over what had occurred. As she was determined to keep 
the promise which Lieutenant Gustavo had wrunu from her, it mattered 
little whether she had committed a great nr stake in allowing him to dis- 
cover her knowledge of his parent's guilt, and in listening to his entreaties. 
A secret presentiment warned her that the punishment vhich would over- 
take the General and his wife would he none the less terrible, despite her 
own forbearance, and that they would rind their son more inexorable than 
the severest jude'e. . , 

The cardial thin- was to w.rrn the old ma^lrate ; and -a m a couple 
Of pa-os she summau/cd the scene of the evening, feeling sure that she 
would rind an opportunity to posi her letter on the iollowing day. I his 
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duty accomplished, she took a book and went to bed, hoping to drive away 
her gloomy thoughts by reading. But the hope was vain. Her eyes read 
the words, followed the lines and crossed the pages, but her mind utterly^ 
refused to oh ey her will, and in spite of all her efforts persisted in turning: 
to the shrewd youth who had solemnly sworn to find Pascal for her. ,2> 
little after midnight Madame de Fondege returned from the opera, and at 
once proceeded to reprimand her maid for not having lighted a fire. The 
General returned some time afterwards, and he was evidently in the best of 
spiiits. 

" They have not seen their son," said Mademoiselle Marguerite to her- 
self, and this anxiety, combined with many others, tortured her so cruelly, 
that she did not fail asleep until near daybreak. Even then she did not 
slumber long. It was scarcely half-past seven when she was aroused by a 
strange com m otion and a loud sound of hammering. She was trying to 
imagine the cause of all this uproar, when Madame de Fondege, already 
arrayed in a marvellous robe composed of three skirts and an enormous 
puff, entered the room. "I have come to take you away, my dear child," 
she exclaimed. ''The owner of the house has decided to make some 
repairs, and the workmen have already invaded our apartments. The 
General has taken flight, let us follow his example — so make yourself 
beautiful and we'll go at once."' 

Without a word, the young rirl hastened to obey, while Madame de 
Fondege expatiated on the delightful drive they would take together in the 
wonderful brougham which the general had purchased a couple of days 
before. As for Lieutenant Gustave, she did not even mention his name. _,. 

Accustomed to the superb equipages of the Chalusse establishment, Made- 
moiselle Marguerite did not consider the much lauded brougham at alt 
remarkable. At the most, it was very showy, having apparently been 
selected with a view to attracting as much attention as possible. Madame 
de Fondege was not in a mood to consider this an objection that mornings 
She was evidently in a nervous state of mind, extremely restless and excited^ 
indeed it seemed impossible for her to keep still. In default of something- 
better to do, she visited at least a dozen shops, asking to see everythraa; 
finding everything frightful, and purchasing without regard to price, fir 
might" have been fancied that she wished to buy all Paris. About tea; 
o'clock she dragged Marguerite to Van Klopen's. Received as a Jiabiiuie 
of the establishment, thanks to the numerous orders she had given within; 
the past few days, she was even allowed to enter the mysterious saloon in 
which the illustrious ruler of Fashion served such of his clients as had a 
predeliction for absinthe or madeira. On leaving the place, and "before- 
entering the carriage again, Madame de Fondege turned to Marguerite and 
inquired : " Where shall we go now ? I have given the servants an 'outing' 
on account of the workmen, and we cannot breakfast at home. Why can't 
we go to a restaurant, we two ? Many of the most distinguished ladies are 
in the habit of doing so. You will see how people will look at us ! I am 
sure it will amuse you immensely." " .1 

"Ah: madame, you tercet that it is not a fortnight since the count's^ 
death:'' "" " 

Madame de Fondege was about to make an impatient reply, but she 
mastered the impulse, and in a tone of hypocritical compassion, exclaimed^ 
" Poor child ! poor, dear child ! that's true. I had forgotten. Well, such"! 
being the case, we'll go and ask Baroness Trigault to give us our breakfast 
You will see a lovdv woman." And addressing the coachman she in- 
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structed him to drive to the Trwault mansion in the Ruo uo hi Yiho- 
l'Eveque. 

When Madame de IMndbge's brougham drew" up before the door, t: e 
baron was standing in the court) srd with a cigar between his teetli 
examining a pair of horses which had been sent him on uppiobatiom tie 
did not like his wife's friend, and he usually avoided her. lhit precisely 
because he was acquainted with the General's crime and Pascal's plans, lie 
thought it politic to seem amiable. So, 0:1 recognising Madame de Fomlogc 
through the carriage window, he hastened forward with outstretched hand 
to assist her hi alighting. " Tad you come to tabs breakfast with us?" 
he asked. "That would be a must delightful — 

The remainder of the sentence died mrattercd upon his lips, liis face 
became crimson, and the cigar he was holding slipped from his fingers. He 
had just perceived Mademoiselle Marguerite, ami Ids consternation was so 
apparent that Madame de hondege could not fail >o remark it ; however 
she attributed it to the girl's remarkable beauty. " This is Mademoismle 
de Chalusse, my dear baron," said she, "the daughter of the noble and es- 
teemed friend whom we so bitterly lament." 

Ah ! it was not necessary to tell the bmsm who this young girl was ; ho 
knew it only too well. J:le was not overcome for long ; a thought of veu- 
geance speedily flashed through his mind, it seemed to him that Provi- 
dence itself cifeicd him the means or putting an end to an intolerable 
situation. Regaining his self-control by a powerful effort, he preceded 
Madame de Fondege through the magnificent apartments* of the mansion, 
lightly saying : " My wife is in her 'rjadwr. She will be delighted to sec 
you. But first of all, I have a good secret to couiido to you. 80 let me 
take this young lady to the baroness, and you ami I can join them in a 
moment!" Thereupon, without waiting for any rejoinder, lie took f.'ar- 
giierite's arm and led her towards the end of the hall. Then opening a 
door, he exclaimed in a mocking voice : "Madame Trigault, allow 111c to 
present to you the daughter of the Count de Ckalusso." And adding in a 
whisper: " This is your mother, young girl," he pushed the astonished 
Marguerite into the room, closed the loor, and returned to Madame de 
Fonder a 

Paler than her white muslm wrapper, the baroness ihigault sprang from 
her chair. This was the woman who, whim her husband was braving 
death to win fortune for her, had been dazzled by the Count do Ch dosse's 
wealth, and who, later in life, when she was the richest ot the noli, had 
sunk into the very depths of degradation — had stomped, indeed, to a 
Coralth ! The baroness had once been marvellously beautiful, and even 
now, many murmurs of admiration greeted her when she dashed through 
the Champs hilysecs in hm magnificent equipage, attired in one of those 
eccentric costumes which she alone dared to wear, bhe was a typo ol the 
wife created by the euboms of fashionable society; the woman who feels 
elated when h,r mime appears in the newspapers, red m t'w chronicles <,t 
Pan dan " high life 1; " who lias , , thought of her deserted iireside, but is 
ever tormented by a terrible thirst for bustle ami excibsm nt ; whnae head 
is cmoty, and whose heart is ih y ■ • tlm woman who only exists for the 
world' ; and who is devoured by unappeasable eovetousurss, and v. ho, at 
times, envies an actress's liberty, ami the notoriety of the. leaders of the 
(limi-inuiti!,- : ihe wemsn who is .always in qmai, ol fresh cscil ernent, and 
fails h, hud it ; the woman who is Unv-c and prom a.tu; ely nhl in mind and 
bed\ , and w ho vet frill clings do -maiiirgly b. lie. Meeting ymah. 
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Inaccessible to any emotion but vanity, the baroness had never shed a 
tear over her husband's sufferings. She was sure of her absolute powei 
over him. What did the rest matter ? She even gloried in her knowledge 
that she could make this man — who loved her in spite of everything — at 
one moment furious with rage or wild with grief, and then an instant after- 
wards plunge him into the rapture of a senseless ecstasy by a word, a smile, 
or a caress. For such was her power, and she often exercised it merci- 
lessly. Even after the frightful scene that Pascal had witnessed, she had 
made another appeal to the baron, and he had been weak enough to give 
her the thirty thousand francs which M. de Coralth needed to purchase his 
wife's silence. 

However, this time the baroness trembled. Her usual shrewdness had 
not deserted her, and she perfectly understood all that Marguerite's pres- 
ence in that house portended. Since her husband brought this young girl 
— her daughter — to her, he must know everything, and have taken some 
fatal resolution. Had she, indeed, exhausted the patience which she had 
fancied inexhaustible? She was not ignorant of the fact that her husband 
had disposed of his immense fortune in a way that would enable him to say 
and prove that he was insolvent whenever occasion required; and if he 
found courage to apply for a legal separation, what could she hope to obtain 
from the courts ? A bare living, almost nothing. In such a case, how 
could she exist ? She would be compelled to spend her last years in the 
same poverty that had made her youth so wretched. She saw herself — 
ah ! what a frightful misfortune — turned out of her princely home, and 
reduced to furnished apartments rented for five hundred francs a year ! 

Mademoiselle Marguerite was no less startled and horror-stricken than 
Madame Trigault, and she stood rooted to the spot, exactly where the 
oaron had left her. Silent and motionless, they confronted each other for 
a moment which seemed a century to both of them. The resemblance 
which had astonished Pascal could not fail to strike them, for it was still 
more noticeable now that they stood face to face. But anything was pre- 
ferable to this torturing suspense, and so, summoning all her courage, the 
baroness broke the silence by saying : " You are the daughter of the 
Count de Chalusse ? " 

" I think so, but I have no proofs of it." 

" And — your mother? " 

<; I do not know her, madame, and I have no desire to know her." 

Disconcerted by this brief but implacable reply, Madame Trigault hung 
her head. 

"What could I have to say to my mother?" continued Marguerite. 
" That I hate her? My courage would fail me to do so. And yet, how 
can I think without bitterness of the woman who, after abandoning me 
herself, endeavoured to deprive me of my father's love and protection ? I 
could have forgiven anything but that. Ah ! I have not always been 
so patient and resigned ! The laws of our country do not forbid 
illegitimate children to search for their parents, and more than once 
I have said to myself that I would discover my mother, and have my 
revenge." 

" But you have no means of discovering her ? " 

"In this you are greatly mistaken, madame. After the Count de Chal- 
usse's death, a package of letters, a glove, and some withered flowers were 
found in one of the drawers of his escritoire." 

The baroness started back as if a yawning chasm had suddenly opened at 
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herfeet. "lly letters ! " she exclaimed. "Ah ! wretched woman that I 
am, he kep- them : I- is all over ! I am lost, for or course, thev have been 
read,'' 

"The ribbon seeuriarr them together ho- no: even I'^en untied.' 

•■Is that true ? Don't deceive me ' Where are thev. then— where are 
they ? '■' 

•■ Under the protection of the seah affixed bv the iustiei ri the peace." 

Madame Triiault tottered, as if sue were about to tail. ■'■ Then it is orily 
a reprieve," she moaned. " and I am nonetheless ruined. Taose cursed 
letters Trill necessarily be read, and all will be disco vered. They will see—'' 
The thought of what they would see endowed her with the energy of 
despair, and clutching hold of Marguerite s wrists : "Listen " -aid she, 
approaching so near that her hot breath scorched the rirl's cheeus. " no one 
must he allowed to s :e those- letter, — it must not be : I will tell vou what 
they contain. I hated my husband : I lo^od the Count de Chalusse madly, 
and he had sworn that he would marry me if ever I became a widow, "Do 
yoa understand now ? The name 01 the pois.cn I obtained — how I proposed 
to administer it. and what its effects would be — all this is plainly writ-en 
in my own handwriting and signed — yes. signed — with my own name. The 
plot failed, but it was none the less real, positive, palpable — and these 
letters are a proof of it. But they shall never be real — no — not if I am 
obliged to set hre to the Hotel de Cualus-e with my own hand/' 

Xcw the count's constant terror, the tear with which this woman had 
impired him. were explained. He was an aecomrlioe — he also had written 
no doubt, and she had preserved his letter- as he had preserved hers. Crime 
had bound them inai-soluhdy together. 

Horrided beyond expression. fMaigueiite treed herself from Madame 
Truaalt's crasp. ''I swear to vou. medsme. that everyrbinr any human 
being can do to save your letter's shall be done by rne.' : she exclaimed, 

" And have you any here of success ': " 

"Yes." replied the girl, remembering her friend, the rnaristrare. 

-Moved by a far more powerful emotion than any she had ever known be- 
fore, the baroness uttered an exclamation of joy. ■'■ Ah ! how good you are ! '"' 
she exclaimed — "how generous ! how noble ; You take your reveime in 
d villi- me back life, honour, eveevrhiiei — for you are my dau.uter ; do you 
net know it? Lid they not tell vou. "b-fc-re bringing you here that I was 
the hated and unnatural mother who abandoned you ': " 

■>he advanced with tearful eyes and out-treroried arms, but Marguerite 
sternly waved her back. "Snare yourself. maaame. and -pare me. the 
humiliation of an unneeessarv explanation." 

" Marguerite : Good God : you repulse me. After all you have promised 
to do for me, will vou not foreive me '.' " 

"I will try to ferret, madame." replied the girl and^she^was aliaeady 
steppine; towards the door when the baroness threw herself at her feet, cry- 
ing, in a heart-rending tone. " Have phy. Marguerite. I am your mother. 
One has no rriht to beiiv one s own mother. 

But the young rial passe 1 on. "My mother i- dead madame ; I do not 
know you ! " And she kit the room without even turning her head, with- 
out even glancing at the baiviiesS, who had taken upon the floor in a deep 
swoon. 
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XIX. 

Barox Trigatjlt still held Madame de Fondege a prisoner in the hall. 
What did he say to her in justification of the expedient he had improvised ? 
Kis own agitnion was so great that he himself scarcely knew, and it 
mattered but little after all, for the good lady did not even pretend to listen 
to Jiis apologies. Although by no means over shrewd, she suspected some 
great mystery, some choice bit of scandal, perhaps, and her eyes never onee 
wandered from the door leading to the boudoir. At last this door opened 
again, and Mademoiselle Marguerite reappeared. " Great heavens !" ex- 
claimed Madame de Fondege ; " what has happened to my poor child ? " 

For the unfortunate girl advanced with an automatic tread, her eyes 
fixed on vacancy, and lv-r hands outstretched, as if feeling her way. It 
indeed s /emed to her as if the floor swayed to and fro under her feet, as 
if the wails tottered, as if the ceiling were about to fall upon her and 
crush her. 

Madame de Fondece sprang forward. "What is the matter, my 
dearest?" 

.Alas! the poor girl was utterly overcome. "It is but a trifle," she 
faltered. But her eyes closed, her hands clutched wildly for some support, 
and she would have fallen to the ground if the baron had not caught her in 
his arms and carried her to a sofa, "Help ! " cried Madame de Fondege, 
" help, she is dying ! — a physician ! " 

But there was no need of a physician. One of the maids came with some 
fresh water and. a bottle of smelling salts, and Marguerite soon recovered 
sufficiently to sit up, and cast a frightened glance around her, while she 
mechanically passed her hand again and again over her cold forehead. 
" Do von feci better, my darling '!" inquired Madame de Fondege at lad". 

" Yes, ,; 

"Ah ! you gave me a terrible fright; see how I tremble." But the 
vowhy lady's fright was as nothing in comparison with the curiosity that 
tortured her. It was so powerful, indeed, that she could not control it. 
"What has happened?" she asked. 

"Nothing, madame, nothing." 
j -u -j — 

"I am subject to such attack?. I was very cold, and the heat of the 
room made me feel faint." 

Although she could, only speak with the greatest difficulty, the baron 
realised by her tone that she would never reveal what had taken place, and 
his gratitude and relief knew no bounds, " Don't tire the poor child,'' he 
said to Madame de Fondege. " The best thing you can do would be to 
take her home and put her to bed." 

" I agree with you ; but, unfortunately, I have sent away my brougham 
with orders not to return for me until one o'clock." 

"Is that t! ■• only -difficulty ? If so. you shall have a carriage at once, 
my dear madame. " So saying, the baron made a sign to cue of the servants, 
and the. man started on his mission at once. 

Madame de Fondege was silent but furious. " He is actually putting me 
out of doors/' she thought. " This is a. little too much ! And why 
doesn't the baroness make her appearance — she must certainly have heard 
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my voice V What docs it all mean? However, I'm sure Mu.gaorite will 
tell me when 11c are alone." 

But Madame dc Foiidsge was wrong, for she vainly plied the gal with 
questions all the vwiy from the Hue de la Vibe l'Eveque to the Rue ri-alic, 
She could only obk.i;; this unvarying and obstinate reply: 'Kothing 
has happened. What do you suppose coahl have happen ;d ? " 

Never in her whole life had Madame <lc Fondego boon so incased, 
"The blockhead!" she mentally exclaimed. "Who ever sav/ such 
obstinacy ! Mate M creature ! — I could beat her ! " 

She did not beat her, but oil reaching the Ixmse she eagerly asked : " la 
you feel strong enough to go up stairs alone V " 

"Yes, madaine," 

''Then I will leave you. You know Van iMoprii eanocts ine again at 
one o'clock precisely ; and I have nob breakfasted yet. lieincmber that my 
servants are at your dispose!, and don't hesitate to call them. You are at 
home, recoiled". " 

It was not without considerable difficulty — not without being compel! al 
to stop and rest several time; on her way up stairs — tint Mademoiselle 
Mai; acute succeeded in reaching the apartments of the Fondego Iamb/. 
" Where is madame ? " inquired the servant who opened the door. 

•'She is still out." 

"Will she return to d inner ?" 

"I don't know." 

"M. Gustavo has bean here three times already; he was very angry 
when he found that there was no one at home — he went on terribly. 
Pa-ales, the workmen have turned everything topsy-turvy." 

However, Marguerite had already reached her own room, and thiowu 
herself on the bed. ohe was smibrmg terribly. Her brave spi.ii still 
retained its energy ; but the flesh had succumbed. Every vein and artery 
throbbed with violence, and while a chill seemed to come to her heart, her 
head bm ,ed as if it had. been on lire. "My Lord," she thought, 'ami 
going to fa II ill at the last moment, just when I have most "need of all my 
strength?" 

She tried to sleep, but was unable to do so. (low could she free nerss .... 
from the thought that haunted her ? iler mother ! To think that such a 
woman was her mother 1 Was if not enough to make her die of soi row an i. 
shame? And yet this woman must be saved— the proofs of hoi crime mus" 
be annihilated with her letters. Marguerite asked herself whether the old 
magistrate would have it in his power to help her in this respect. I'erhaps 
not, and then what could she do? She asked herself if she !i el not been 
too cruel, too severe. Guilty or not, the isironoss was still h a' mothm 
Had she the right to be pitih ss, when by sketching out her hand she. 
is get, perhaps, have rescued the wretched woman from her terrible life. 

Thus thinking, the young girl sat alone and forgotten in lie. lb tie room. 
The hours went by, and daylight had begun tu wane, when suddenly a 
shrill whistle resounded in the street, under her windows. " l'i -ooib" 
It came upon her like an elect, is slmck, mid with a b amd she sprang to 
her feet. For this cry was the signal that had bem agreed up-n Wtwcon 
herself and the young man who had so abruptly olloi'sd to help her on tb > 
occasion of her visit to M. F<u timsfc's olliee. Was she mistaken? No-da' 
onlistenin ■ she b 1 a. ■ cry is samd a •■■ I time, even ...ore shrill ami 

pintomed In..,. 1 . ;'. . 

Thiawaa no Ma- 1 'hem .on, '"-mo. ■ ..eat ■./.;. ,au; ...mine. 
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Hope sent new blood coursing through her veins and endowed her with 
invincible energy. On reaching the street-door, she paused and looked 
around her. At a short distance off she perceived a young fellow clad in a 
blouse, who was apparently engaged in examining the goods displayed in a 
shop window. Despite his position, he saw her also, for coming nearer, he 
hurriedly exclaimed: ''Follow me at a little distance in the rear until I 
stop." 

Marguerite obeyed him in breathless suspense. The young fellow was 
our friend Victor Chupin, now somewhat the worse for his encounter with 
Yantrasson that same morning. His face was considerably disfigured, and 
one of his eyes was black and swollen ; nevertheless he was in a state of 
ecstatic happiness. Happy, and yet anxious ; for, as he preceded 
Mademoiselle Marguerite, he said to himself : '' How shall I tell her that 
I have succeeded ? There must be no folly. If I tell her the news 
suddenly, she will most likely faint, so I must break the news gently.'' 

On reaching the Rue Boursault, he turned the corner, and paused, wait- 
ing for Mademoiselle Marguerite to join him. "What is the news?" she 
anxiously asked. 

'•'Everything is progressing finely — slowly, but finely.'' 

" You know something, monsieur ! Speak ! Don't you see how anxious 
I am ? " 

He did see it only too well ; and his embarrassment increased to such a 
pitch that he began to scratch his head furiously. At last he decided on a 
plan. " First of all, mademoiselle, brace yourself against the wall, and now 
stand firm. Yes, like that. Xow, are you all right ? Well, I have found 
M. Foiailleur ! " 

Chupin s precaution was a wise one, for Marguerite tottered. Such a 
success, so quickly gained, was indeed astounding. "Is it possible ?" she 
murmured. 

"So possible that I have a letter for you from M. Ferailleur in my 
pocket, mademoiselle. Here it is — I am to wait for an answer." 

She took the note he handed her, broke the seal with trembling hand, 
and read as follows : " We are approaching the end, my dearest. One step 
more, and we shall triumph. But I must see you to-day at any risk. 
Leave the house this evening at eight o'clock. My mother will be waiting 
for you in a cab. at the corner of the Rue Pigalle and the Rue Boursault. 
Come, and let no fear of arousing the suspicions of the Fondeges deter you. 
They are henceforth powerless to injure you. Pascal. 

"I will go ' " replied Marguerite at once, careless of the obstacles that 
might impede the fulfilment of her promise. For it was quite possible 
that serious difficulties might arise. Madame Leon, who had been invis- 
ible since the morning, might suddenly reappear, or the General and his 
wife might return to dinner! And what could Marguerite answer if they 
asked her where she wanted to go alone, and at such an hour of the even- 
ing ? And if they attempted to prevent her from keeping her appointment, 
how could she resist ? All these were weighty questions and yet she did 
not hesitate. Pascal had spoken ; that sufheed, and -he was determined 
to obey him implicitly, cost what it might. If he advised such a step, it 
was because he deemed it best and necessary; and she willingly submitted 
to the instructions of the man in whom she felt such unbounded confi- 
dence. 

Having told Chupin that she might be relied upon for the evening, she 
was retracing her way home, when suddenly the thought occurred to her 
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that she ought not to neglect this opportunity to place a decisive weapon 
in Pascal's hands. She was close to the Rue Notre Dame de Lorette and so 
without more ado she hurried to the establishment of Carjat the photo- 
grapher. He was fortunately disengaged, and she at once obtained from 
him a proof of the compromising letter written by the Marquis de Valorsay 
to Madame Leon. She placed it carefully in her pocket, thanked the 
photographer, and then hurried back to the Rue Pigalle to wait for the 
hour appointed in Pascal's letter. Fortunately none'of her unpleasant ap- 
prehensions were realised. The dinner-hour came and passed, and still 
the house remained deserted. The workmen had gone oil' and the laughter 
and chatter of the servants in the kitchen were the only sounds that broke 
the stillness. Faint for want of food — for she had taken no nourishment 
during the da}' — Marguerite had considerable difficulty in obtaining some- 
thing to eat from the servants. At last, however, they gave her some soup 
and cold meat, served on a corner of the bare table in the dining-room. It 
was half-past seven when she finished this frugal meal. She waited a 
moment, and then fearing she might keep Madame Ferailleur waiting, she 
went down into the street. 

A cab was waiting at the corner of the Rue Boursault, as indicated. Its 
windows were lowered, and in the shade one could discern the face and 
white hair of an elderly lady. Glancing behind her to assure herself that 
she had not been followed, Marguerite eagerly approached the vehicle, 
whereupon a kindly voice exclaimed : " Jump in quickly, mademoiselle." 

Marguerite obeyed, and the door was scarcely closed behind her before 
the driver had urged his horse into a gallop. He had evidently received 
his instructions in advance, as well as the promise of a magnificent 
gratuity. 

Sitting side by side on the back seat, the old lady and the young girl re- 
mained silent, but this did not prevent them from casting stealthy glances 
at each other, and striving to distinguish one another's features whenever 
the vehicle passed in front of some brilliantly lighted shop. They had 
never met before, and their anxiety to become acquainted was intense, for 
they each felt that the other would exert a decisive influence upou her life. 
All of Madame Ferailleur's friends would undoubtedly have been sur- 
prised at the step she had taken, and yet it was quite in accordance with 
her character. As long as she had entertained any hope of preventing this 
marriage she had not hesitated to express and even exaggerate her ob- 
jections and repugnance. But her point of view was entirely changed when, 
conquered by the strength of her son's passion, she at last yielded a reluct- 
ant consent. The young girl who was destined to be her daughtcr-hi-law 
at once became sacred in her eyes : and it seemed to her an act of duty to 
watch over Marguerite, and shield her reputation. Having considered the 
subject, she had" decided that is was not proper for her son's betrothed to 
run about the streets alone in the evening. Might it not compromise her 
honour? and later on might it not furnish venomous Madame de Fondcge 
with an opportunity to exercise her slanderous tongue ? Thus the puritan- 
ical old lady had come to fetch Marguerite, so that whenever occasion re- 
quired she might be able to say : " I was there ! " 

As for Marguerite, after the (rial? of the day. she yielded without re- 
serve to the feeling of rest and happiness that now tilled her heart. Again 
Mid again had Pascal spoken of his mother's prejudices and the inflexibility 
of he "principles. But he had also spoken of her dauntless energy, the nobil- 
ty of her nature, and of her low and devotion to him. With Mnr-iierite. 
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iiiw;.v:fr, <-.>-■-> eorMderetwr: — oi-e which -he would scarcely have U'lrnitterl, 
perham— outweighed a".l othsm : M dome Fernikear weYpascahs mother. 
For tli: '. reason alone, ii for no other, she was prepared 'm worship her. 
I.Tov.' ferwaotlv siw ble ; -ed .his no 1 le woman, wrm. a «' (br, aii'l mined 
in forfun • y an umpriureple 1 scam: Irel. had bravely tail u so educate her 
i aa, in .ha _ kirn the ;n a, \vh :ni Alcana en ire had weelyehoseu irom amnio: all 
("■there, hue would have knelt bkore elk grand but simple-hearted mother 
had she dared : she anal 1 have kheed hea hand?. Ami a poignant ie aret 
came to her hears when a. _ remembered her own mother, 11! troness Trie suit, 
and cornea-, cd her with t'-is match l:s.? woman. 

hleouwnile the cah had reused the outer boulevards, and was now whirl- 
ing along the Route o'Asumaes. a? faA as the horse could drag it. ■'■ We 
are alrna.t there/' remarked aladarne Ferailkur. speaking for the first time. 

Alaegaerito s response w: ; inaudible ; she was so overcome with emotion. 
The lib er had jest t true.' the corner o: the Routs de la Revoke ; and it 
we s not k-ng betcre he checked ins paweisier horse. ''Leelt. ma ierr.hsllo,'' 
said Madame- Foraiheur "grim '" this is our homed' 

Upon the threshold, bareheaded, end breathless with im; arience and 
Impe. a:oj' a man who was counting the seconds with the violent throb- 
bin'- of his i act. He did not wait- tea' the cab to stop, but spriaoina to 
thehk'r. 'e=- opened it : -'- 1 -hen. catching Ilia- _aerioein m's arms, ii; carried 
her into t.u house with a coy of joy. She had not even time to loo!, around 
her, ere he ha 1 plao . d bn hi an arm-chair, end fallen on his knes before 
her. At host I see van a _ in, my beloved Marguerite," he exclaimed. 

•'You :re once— nek fag shall part us again '. " 

They soi h-ecl in each other'- arms. They coaki-bear adversity unmoved; 
hat their composure- deoertc 1 rhein in thi- excess of happiness : and -r-temd- 
birr in the door-wav. Madame Feraiileur felt the tears come to her eyes as 
she stood matchine them. 

"How can I tell you all that I hove sukered ! " said PawR. whose voice 
was kuaiswkh reeling. ''The papers have fold you all th? details, I 
sapaose. How I was amused of cheating at cards: how the vile epithet 
thief ' was east in my *. ee : iiow they tried to search me ; how my most 
intimate friends deserted me ; how I was virtually expelled from the Palais 
le Justice. Ail this is terrible, is it not? Ah, well ! it is novrina in com- 
parison with the intern -a unendurable ansuish I experienced in t 'linking 
that vou beliuwd the infamous calumny which dkaraoed men' 

Marguerite rose to her :c-:-t. "You thought "that ! " she exclaimed. 
■ ; You'bhieved that Idvobted vou? Ii kike you, I have been accused 
I'd robbery nrvself. Do you believe me guilty ? " 

" tjood kc i ! / suspect you ', 

"I was mad. Maeoawke my only love. I was mad! But who would 
no" have lost his ssmms under sued circumstances? It was the very day after 
this atrocious conspiracy. I had seen Madame Loon, and had trusted her 
witii. alerter for you in' which I entreated you to grant me five minutes' 
conversation." 

" Alas ! I never received it 

" I know that now : '■" then I was deceive 1. I went to the little gar- 
den gate to await your coining, but it was Madam.3 Leon who appeared. 
aim brought me a note written in pencil and signed with your name, bid- 
ding' me an eternal farewell. And. fool that I was, I did not see that the 
note was a forgery ! 
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Mademoiselle Marguerite was amased. The veil v,';i" now torn aside, 
and the truth revealed to her. Now she remembered Madame Hon's em- 
barrassment when she met her returning from the garden on the night 
following the count's death. " Ah, well !" rascal," she said, "do you know 
what I was doing at almost the same moment? Alarmed at having re- 
ceived no news from you, I hastened to the Rue d'Uim, where I learned 
that you had sold your furniture and started for America. Any other 
woman might have believed herself deported under such circumstances, but 
not I. I felt sure that you had not iled in ignominious fashion. I was 
convinced that you had only concealed yourself "for a, time hi oi-der to strike 
your enemies more, surely." 

"Do not shame me, Marguerite. It is true that of us two I showed my- 
self the weaker. " 

Lost in the rapture of the present moment, they had forgotten the t :.,st 
and the future, the agony they had endured, the dangars that si ill threat- 
ened them, and even the existence of their enemies. 

But Madame Ferailleur was watching. She pointed to the clock, aval 
earnestly exclaimed: "Time is passing, my son. Each moment that is 
wasted endangers our success, ialiould any suspicion bring Madame Vaii- 
trasson here, all would be lost." 

"She cannot come upon us unawares, nry dear mother. Chupin has 
promised not to lose sight of her. If she stirs from her shop, he v. ill hasten 
here and throw a stone against the shutters to warn us." 

But even this did not satisfy Madame Ferailleur. 

"Yon forget, Pascal," she insisted, "that Mademoiselle Marguerite 
must he at home again by ten o'clock, if she consents to the ordeal you feel 
obliged to impose upon her." 

This was the voice of duty recalling Pascal to the stern realities of life. 
He slowly rose, conquered his emotion, and, after reflecting for a moment, 
said: " First of all, Marguerite, I owe you the truth and an exact state- 
ment of our situation. Circumstances have compelled me to act without 
consulting you. Have I done right or wrong? You shall judge." And 
without stopping to listen to the girl's protestations, he rapidly explained 
how he had managed to win M. de Valorsay's cemtidenee, discover his 
plans, and become his trusted accomplice. "This scoundrel's plan is very 
simple," he continued. "He is determined to marry you. A hv ? Be- 
cause, though you are not aware of it, you are rich and the sole heiress to 
the fortune of the Count de Chalasse, your father. This surprises you, 
does it not ? Very well ! listen to me. Deceived by the Marquis de Yal- 
orsay, the Count cle Chalusse had. promised him your hand. These arrange- 
ments were nearly completed, though you had not been informed of them. 
In fact, everything had been decided. At the outset, however, a grave 
difficulty had presented itself. The marquis wish al your fal'scr to ac- 
knowledge you before your marriage, but iins he refused to do. It would 
expose me to the most frightful dangers,' he declared. However, I will 
recognize Marguerite as my daughter in my will, and, at the same time, 
leave all my property to here lkit the manpiis would not listen to this 
proposal. 'I don't "doubt your good ii.trnl see;, my dem- count,' said lie, 
'but suppose this will should be eonlcs.dd, year property michl pa. s tarn 
Other hands.' This ditlieulty put a .stop to the proceedings for some thic 
The marquis asked for guarantees ; the other rcl'u.-'d to give them- -until, 
rtlast, M. do Chalusse "discovered an expedient which would s.-.h-, y both 
Parties. He eonhded to M. de Valorsa ._, 's keeping a will in v, itch lie re- 
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cognized you as his daughter, and bequeathed you his entire fortune. 
This document, the validity of which is unquestionable, has been carefully 
preserved by the marquis. He has not spoken of its existence ; and he 
would destroy it rather than restore it to you at present. But as soon as 
you became his wife, he intended to produce it and thus obtain possession 
of the count s millions." 

'•'Ah! the old justice of the peace was not mistaken, murmured Made- 
moiselle -Marguerite. 

Pascal did imt hear her. All his faculties were absorbed in the attempt 
he was making to give a clear and concise explanation, for he had much tc 
say, and it was .rowing late. "As for the enormous sum you have been 
accused of takini'." he continued, " I know what has become of it ; it is in 
the hands of M. de Fondege.' 

" I know that, Pascal — I'm sure of it ; but the proof, the proof 1" 

'■'The proof exi-ts, and, like the will, it is in the hands of the Marquis 
de Yalorsay." 

'■' Is it possible ! Great Heavens ! You are sure you are not deceived';" 

'■ I have seen the proof, and it is overpowering, irrefutable ! I have 
touched it — I have held it in my hands. And it explains everything which 
may have seemed stiange and incomprehensible to you. The letter which 
M. de Chalusse received on the day of his death was written by his sister. 
she asked in it for her share of the family estate, threatening him with a 
terrible scandal it he refused to comply with her request. Had the count 
decided to brave this scandal rather than yield ? We have good reason to 
suppose so. However, this much is certain : he had a terrible hatred, not 
so much for his sister, perhaps, as for the man who had seductd her, and 
afterwards married her, actuated by avaricious motives alone. He had 
sworn thousands of times that neither husband nor wife should ever have a 
penny of the large fortune which really belonged to them. Believing that 
a lawsuit was now inevitable, and wishing to conceal his wealth, he was 
iTeatly embarrassed by the large amount of money he had on hand. What 
should he do with it"? Where could he hide it? He finally decided to 
intrust it to the keeping of M. de Fondege, who was known as an eccentric 
man, but whose, honesty seemed to be above suspicion. So, when he left 
home, on the afternoon of his illness, he took the package of bank-notes 
and bonds, which vou had noticed in the escritoire that morning, away 
with him. We shall never know what passed between your father and 
the General— we can only surmise. But what I do know, and what I shall 
be able to prove, is that M. de Fondege accepted the trust, and that he 
■vrave an acknowledgment of it in the form of a letter, which read as fol- 
lows ;_' My Deae Count de Chalusse,— I hereby acknowledge the receipt, 
on Thursday. October 13, 156—, of the sum of two millions, two hundred and 
fifty thousand francs, which I 'shall deposit, in my name, at the Bank of 
France, subject to the orders of Mademoiselle Marguerite, your daughter, 
on the day she presents this letter. And believe, my dear count, in the 
absolute devotion of your old comrade, General de Foxdege.' " 

Mademoiselle MarJuerite was thunderstruck. " Who can have furnished 
you with these particulars ?" she inquired. 

"The Marquis de Yalorsay. my dearest ; and I will explain how he was 
enabled to do so. M. de Fondege wrote the address of his old comrade' 
on this letter, which was folded and sealed, but not enclosed in an envelope. 
M. de Chalusse proposed to po-t it himself, so that the official stamp might 
authenticate its date But on reflection, he became uneasy. He felt that 
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this tiny, perishable sorap of papei would be the oniv proa of the deposit 
v,-hioh lie had ccntmed 10 M. do Foiide.c ~ honour, This s:mp mmm bo 
lost, burned, or stolen. Then vhot weddd hopp.n ': He 'no 1 so cakcm seen 
trustee^ betray the confidence of which they" hod seemed worthy >o 
\[. de Cuahissc raeke 1 his brains to discover a means of proteotion from 
an improbable but possible misfortune, Ho found it. Fas-hm a stationer's 
shop, he went in. purcimscei 0:10 of those Fetor-presses widen meodiauts 
use in their correspondence, an..!, umber pretext of ti vino it. took a eopy ot 
JI. de Foimo_c s letter. Havk._ done tools, he pitted too eopy in an 
envelope addressed to the Maiapaie de Valoosay. and. with lbs Mart re- 
lieved of all anxiety, posted it t.t the some time as the orminal letter. A 
few moments later lie got into the cab in whidi he was stardom down with 
•opoploxy 

Extraordinciy as Pascal's cap.. motions must have seemed 1 1 her. ITo.r- 
caerite did imt doubt tk-dr accuracy in the least. •• Then it is tko c py of 
mis letter which you saw in the possession of the Alt roods do. Valors, v ': " 

■■Yes." 

■•And the orminni ; " 

" M. de Fon.doe alone ton tod wioat lias bcoome of that. It is cmbenr 
that he has somodom succeeded in obtainino possession of it. TV; add he 
have dared to souander money as he has dm; it lie heel mot been coaivimmd 
that there was no proof of his guilt in exis fence ? Pmhaps on kearmo: of 
the count's sadden death he bribed the eoneicwe at the Hotel de Cdalusse 
to watch for this letter and return it to him. But on this sir. met I have 
only conjectures to otfer. If they wish you to moory their son.it is pro- 
bably because it seems too hard t'ao.t you should be loft in abject poverty 
iridic they are em tying the loitune thev have stok n from you, The vilest 
scoundrels have their scruples. Besides, a marriom with their s;o. wool.! 
protect them against any p o-sible misciiauee m the future. 

He was silent for a moment, and then more slowly resumed : " \ on see. 
Mor.uerito. wo have olear. palpable, and irrefutable proofs of a ■ imoo.ciioe : 

torrumito. I have tiled in vain to collect material vmoos ■;■: me conspiracy 
igaiust me, I; is only 1 -y pmo iim tiie guilt of the Marquis de Valorsay 
md tiie Viscount do C - el'tii that t can e-tablbh my iunocenec. and so far 
[ am r owei'lcs- to d i;d 

Mademoiselle Mamamfte s ;a;e brukt.a; 1 with sememe ; ,y : ■' Tmu I 
am seive vou. in my turn, my only low," sac exc. aimed, " Ah ."les-sed 
be dm " wh.o insmred me. ami who thus rewards me for an hour o: courage. 
My poor railmrd plan also coeaored to me. F.emd. Md.s it not -too.a r w 
Fie m.iterk.i pro o: of your iniao.em.e wank you have sOtmm em m \.i;n. :s 
ill my possession, wiitfcii and smnoei by the Maiaoais u . \ . ....say, Liuo 
M. de Fcmk.e. he b-.licves that the letter whieii proox- Ins _ai-t is amii- 
.lilatml. He" burred it himself, and yet i: exists." v o -ay.a_. -hodrov. 
:rom her bosonm i.e of the copies which, sir. km lvoeiv..,. mom Liiut r e 
photographer, and hamkd it "to Fas. ah ad. mm. " m . k : 

Fasml ea.erly perused the m..rv t lkms ioosade ;m .mic.mvmm tr.e 
Mr, pa is kad written to Madame Le . u. " Ah '. tin- '- too s. mr. .rei - o. •:■- 
'Va.mat. ' lie exdaimod exuitautlv. And a. preach i\ _ Madame Feradleur. 
trho still smod loauieg a_.oim; tiie dooa -deu; am. motmme-s ; "Look, 
nether." he ropeatCet, " loox ! _ . 

And l;e wo. fed to this ; ir -■■.'.'•'- warn, w.- :■.■_ . m..ur..a_ ".■.. s. ex- 
plicit, that" tke iimm oxa do ' my w- aid mow askcei for i - at Kr ev;- 
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deuce. "I have formed a plan which will completely efface all remem- 
brance of that cursed P. F., in case any one could condescend to think of 
him, after the diesraee we fastened upon him the other evening at the 

house of Madame d'A 

" L~or is this all," resinned Mademoiselle Marguerite. " There are other 
lefct rs which will prove that this plot was the marquis's work and which 
gi v; the name of his accomplice, Coralth. And these letters are in the 
possession of a man of dubious integrity, who was once the marquis's ally, 
but who has now become his enemy, hie rs known as Isidore Fortunat, 
and lives in the Mace de la Bourse" 

Mai verite left that Madame Ferailleur's keen glance was riveted upon 
her. ohe intuitively divined what was passing in the mind of the 
puritanical old lady, and realised that her whole future, and the happiness 
of hei end: c wedded life, depended upon her conduct at that moment. 
So, desirous of making a full confession, she hastily exclaimed : " My con- 
duct :":". ay have seemed strange in a young girl, Pascal. A timid, inex- 
perienced Ad. who had been carefully kept from all knowledge of life and 
evil, would have been crushed by such a burden of disgrace, and could 
only nave we; t and prayed. I did weep and pray ; but I also struggled 
and fought. In the hour of peril I found myself endowed with some of 
the courage and energ., which distinguished the poor women of the people 
among whom I formerly earned my bread. The tea Mings and miseries of the 
pa it Were n _>t lost to me ! " Ami as simply as if she were telling the most 
natural thing in the world, she described the struggle she had undertaken 
against the world, strong in her faith in Pascal and in his love. 

"All, you are a noble 1 and courageous girl!" exclaimed Madamo 
Feraiiicar. " You aic worthy of my son, and you will proudly guard our 
honest name ! " 

lor some little time alre.tdy the obstinate old lady had been struggling 
against the sympathetic emotion that filled her heart, and big tears were 
coursing down her wrinkled cheeks. 

Unable to restrain herself any longer, she now threw both arms around 
Marguerite's neck, and drew her towards her in a long embrace, murmur- 
ing : " Marguerite, my daughter ! Ah ! how unjust my prejudices "were !" 

It nri j at be thouaht that Pascal was transported with joy on hearing this : 
but no ; the lines of care on his forehead deepened, as he said : " Happines 
is so near . "Whv must a final test, another humiliation, separate us 
from it ? " 

Eat Mareuc. ite now felt strong enough to meet even martyrd. an with a 
smile. '■ Speak, rascal:" said she, '" duu't you see that it is almost ten 
aea. : 

He hesitated ; there vas grief in his eyes and his breath came quick and 
hard, as he resumed : ''For your sake and mine, we must conquer, at any 
price. Tnis is the only reason that can justify the horrible expedient I 
have to sugeest. M. de Yal jrsay, as you know, lias boasted of his power to 
overcome your resistance', and he really believes that he possesses this 
power. V.dry i have not killed him again and again when he has been at 
my mercv, I can scarcely understand. The only thing that gave me power 
to restrain myself was my desire for as sure, as terrible, and as pa! die a re- 
venge as the humiliation he inflicted on me. His plan for your rain is such 
as only a scoundrel like himself could conceive. "With the assistance of his 
vile tool, Cse.dth, he has tormid a !er._ue, Mdnsive a'M det^o-Me, with the 
sen of tne Count de Ch/.lao:,e s sister, who is the oaiy achaov Scored heir at 
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this moment— a young man destitute of heart and intelligence, and inordin- 
ately vain, but neither better nor ivorsc than many others who figure re- 
spectably m society. His name is Wilkie Gordon. The marquis has ac- 
quired great influence over him, and has persuaded him that it is his duty 
to denounce you to the authorities. He has, in short, accused you of de- 
frauding the heirs of the Chalusse estate of two millions of francs and also 
of poisoning the count." 

The girl shrugged her shoulders disdainfully. "As for the robbery, wo 
have an answer to that," she answered, " and as regards the poisoning— 
really the accusation is too absurd ! " 

But Pascal still locked gloomy. " The matter is more serious than you sup- 
pose," he replied. " They have found a physician — a vile, cowardly 
scoundrel — who for a certain sum has consented to appear in support of the 
accusation. " 

"Dr. Jodon, I presume ! " 

" Yes ; and this is not all. The count's escritoire contains the vial of 
medicine of which he drank a portion on the day of his death. Well, to- 
morrow night, Madame Leon will open the garden gate of the Hotel de 
Chalusse and admit a rascal who will abstract the vial." 

Marguerite shuddered. Now she understood the fiendish cunning of the 
plot. "It might ruin me ! " she murmured. 

Pascal nodded affirmatively. " M. de Yalorsay wishes you to consider 
yourself as irretrievably lost, and then he intends to offer to save you on 
conditions that you consent to marry him. I should say, however, thatM. 
Wilkie is ignorant of the atrocious projects he is abutting. They are known 
only to the marquis and M. de Coralth ; and it is I who, under the name of 
Maumejan, act as their adviser. It was to me that the marquis sent M. 
Wilkie for assistance in drawing up this accusation. I myself wrote out 
the denunciation, which was as terrible and as formidable as our bitterest 
enemy could possibly desire, combining, as it did, with perfidious art, the 
reports of the valets and the suspicions of the physician, and establishing 
the connection between the robbery and the murder. It finished by de- 
manding a thorough investigation. And M. Wilkie copied and signed this 
document, and carried it to the prosecution office himself." 

Mademoiselle Marguerite sank half-fainting into an arm-chair. "You 
have done this ! " she faltered. 

" It was necessary, my daughter," whispered Madame Ferailleur. 

"Yes, it was necessary, absolutely necessary," repeated Pascal, "as you 
v/ill see. .Justice, which is a human institution, and limited in its powers, 
cannot fathom matives, read thoughts, or interfere with plans, however 
abominable they may lie, or however near realization. Peine it can inter- 
fere, the law must have material, tangible proof, convincing to the senses. 
Until you are arrested, the. climes eormiilual by M. de Valorsay, ami 
those associated with him, do not come within the roach of human justice ; 
hut as soon as you are in prison,, lean hasten to our friend the justice of 
the peace, and we shall go'at once to the investigating magistrate and ex- 
plain everything. h T ow, when youi innocence and the guilt of your ac- 
cusers have been establish! <i. what do you taue; 
They will wait until your ei" mics deel ic tliems 
them all at once, ami prevent the escane oi a sue. 
some clever detrii'O-: v, ill watch ifc lintel < 
Madame Leon amHae wretch v, ill) ice- thiol: •■} 
they will be .u ■'. .. . ie t he vce, eel lanc-!ed. 
VOL. U 
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by a magistrate, who is conversant with the whole affair, can they deny 
their girilt? IS c ; certainly c:t. Aerlrgupcr their confession, the authorities 

will force a- entrance into Yal;rsay's hcrse. where they will find your 
father's will and the receior given by M. de F:rdege — in a word, all the' 
proofs of their giii.r. Ana wnile this ?ear;i is going en, ail year enemies;: 
reassrre d b y voir arrest, will be at a rran i • : : oe/criven ":; v Barcn Triganlfc I 
shall he there a; well." " " ' 

Ma den: rise he Margooeriie had mastered her momentary wea^ess. She" 
rose to her feet, and in a hrm v;f:e exclaimed : !i Yon have acted rigfatlv.". 

"Ah ! there was r: .-ther wit. . And ret I wished t: see yon, to fearn if 
this conrse were too repugnant to yen. " 

She mcerr-pted Lirn with a gesture. '• When shall I c* arrested T" she 

"Very weil ! I ha-re only one r eeriest to make. The Fondest have a 
son who has no hand in the affair., cat who will be more severely punished 

■' I can c_ mriirr. Marguerite. I 2m rower. ess new." 
Everything was s ::: arrar ge :i. Marge ere re raised her forehead to Pascal 
for his tarring kiss, and went away acmmparied by Mi fame Fer&£lenr. who 
escorted her to the corner cf the Ene xiinrsanlt. The General and his wife- 
had retnmea home in ad~or.ee cf Marguerite, rihe found them sitting in 
t:.e drawing-room, with distorted fa:es and teeth shattering with fear. 
Vi ith them w = s a bearded man who. as so:n as she appeared, exclaimed:! 

'■'Ton are Mademoiselle Marg-;erite. are yon not? I arrest yoa in the 
name of the "law. There:'? my warrant. " And without more ado he !ed 
her away. 

M;yzT. which now-a-davs has taken the mace of the good fairies of former 
times, had gratified M. While's every longing in a single night. Without 
any peric I :•: transition, dreanoAAe as it wer^. he had passed from what he 
called '" straitened circumstances '" to the splendid emoytnent cf a princely 
forrrre. Madame d'ArgeAs' renunciation had c-een so correctly drawn np, 
that as soon as he presented his olaims and displayed his credentials hewas 
placed in possessicn of the CbaMsse estate, ft is tme that a few trifling 
difncnlries presented themselves. Tor irscar :e. the old justice of the peace 
who had amerced the seals refused to remove them from certain articles of 
fumirore. especially from, the late connc's escritoire, wfenont an order from 
the court, and sr.eral days were nee-led to obtain this. But what did that 
matter to M. Wiikie : Tir horse, with i:s srlendid reception-room^ 

Therein at once. Twenty horses neighed and stamped in his stables: there 
were at ".east a dozen carriages in the coach-house. Ee devoted his attention 

who had become his valet an 1 oracle, he retained ah the former servants of 

mail, so Li, he gave taern to understand that tools was only a temporal^ 
Jorrangement. A man like himself, living in this progressive age, cowl. 
s ouroelv be expected to content himself -.itb what had satisned the ComnV 
■-c L'aalrsse. •'' For I have my flans," he remained to Casinoir, "boit let 
Paris wait awhile." 
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He repudiated his former friends. Costard and Sorpillon, pretended vis- 
counts i teee. ;i they u't; e, were quite beneath tl;a notice of a Gordon Chalusse, 
as M. W iliac styled himself on his visiting cards. However, lie purchased 
their share of Pompier de Nanterre, feeling convinced that this remarkable 
steeple chaser had a brilliant future before him. lie did not trouble him- 
self to any great extent about his mother. Like everyone else, he knew 
that she had disappeared, but nothing further. On the other hand, the 
thought of Jiis father, the tciriblo diccalirr d'inthittrie, hung over his joy 
like a pail ; and each time the great entrance boll announced a visitor, he 
trembled, turned pale, an-1 muttered : " Perhaps it's he ' : ' 

Tortured by this fear, he clang closely to the Marquis de Valorsay as if 
he felt that tins distinguished friend was a powerful support. Pernios, 
people of rank and distinction naturally exercised a powerful attraction 
over him, and he fancied he grew several inches taller when, in some public 
place, in the street, or a restaurant, he was able to call out, " i say, Valorsay, 
my good friend," or, " Upon my word 1 my dear marquis ! " 

M. de Valorsay received these eilusions graciously enough, although, in 
point of fact, he was terribly bored by the platitudes of lus new acquaint- 
ance. He intended to send him to Coventry later on, Luc just now M. 
Wiikie was too useful to bo ignored. So he had introduced him to his club, 
and was seen with him everywhere — in the Bois, at the restaurants, and the 
theatres. At times, some of his friends inquired : "Who is that queer 
little fellow?" with a touch of irony in their tone, but when the marquis 
carelessly answered : " A poor devil vho Inns just come into possession of a 
property worth twenty millions!" they became serious, and requested 
the pleasure and honour of an introduction to this fortunate young man. 

So M. de Valoisay had invited Gordon Chalusse to accompany him to 
Baron Trigault's approaching J tie. It was to be an entertainment for 
gentlemen only, a monster earu-ortrty ; but every one knew the wealthy 
baroD, and no doubt with a view of stimulating ouWosity he had declared, 
and the Figaro had repeated, that he had a great surprise in store for his 
guests. Oh ! such a surprise. ! They could have no idea what it was ! 
This fete was to take place on the second day after Mademoiselle Marguerite's 
arrest: and on the appointed evening, between nine and ten o'clock, M. de 
Valorsay and his friend Coralth sat together in the former's smoking room 
waiting for Wiikie to call for them, as had been agreed up.on. They were 
both in the best of spirits. The viscount's apprehensions had been entirely 
dispelled; and the marquis had quite forgotten the twingi s of pain in his 
injured limb. " Marguerite will only leave prison to many me," said At. de 
Valorsay, triumphantly ; and he added : ' What a willing tool this Wiikie 
is! A sin ale word sufheed to make him give, all his servants leave of 
absence. The Hotel de Chalusse will be deserted, and Madame Leon and 
Vautrasson can operate at their h-isnioA 

It was ten o'clock when V. Wiikie mad. his^ appearance. " Conic, my 
good fiiends !" said he, "my carriage is l.eiovv. 

They started oh at ema-, and lire minute, later they were ushered into 
the presence' of Paron 'i'rigsuit, uh" n- - ivd .A. Y\ iluie as if lie had never 
seen him before. There we: mite a ■ roud already. At least tlna e or lour 
hundred people had assembled in tin Anons n cepf ion-rooms, and among 
them were several for a. r AA/Cues < I .'.laeaiue d'Argclcs' house; one could 
also espy M. de kondM. fororioesl y two bug his moustaches as uuial, to- 
gether with I\.unii A.. , uliu \ub consph an us l.y reason of his portly form 
and eternal red fez. Iiowover, among these men, all noticeable for their 
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studied elegance of attire and manner, and all of them known to M. de 
Valorsay, there moved numerous others of very different appearance. Their 
■waistcoats were less open, and their clothes did nob fit them as perfectly; 
on the other hand, there was something else than a look of idiotic self-com- 
placency on their faces. "Who can these people be?" whispered the 
marquis to il. de Coralth. " They look like lawyers or magistrates." But 
although he said this he did not ready believe it, and it was without the 
slightest feeling of anxiety that he strolled from group to group, shaking 
hands with his friends and in;;. educing M. Wilkie. 

A strange 1 amour was in circulation among the guests. Mauy of them 
declared — where could they have heard such a thing? — that in consequence 
of a quarrel with her husband, Madame Triga.ult had leftTaris the evening 
before. They even went so far as to repeat her parting words to the Baron: 
" You will never see me again," she had said. "You are amply avenged. 
Farewell ! " However, the best informed among the guest, the folks who 
were thoroughly acquainted with all the scandals of the day, declared the 
story false, and said that if the baroness had really fled, handsome Viscount 
de Coralth would not appear so calm and smiling. 

Tlie report was true, however. But Id. de Coralth did not trouble him- 
self much about the baroness now. Had he not got in his pocket M. Wilkie's 
signature insuring him upwards of half a million? (Standing near one of 
the windows in the main reception-room, between the Marquis de Valorsay 
and M. Wilkie, the brilliant viscount was gaily chatting with them, when 
a footman, in a voice loud, enough to interrupt all conversation, suddenly 
announced : " M. Maumejan ! " 

It seemed such a perfectly natural thing to M. de Valorsay that Maumejan, 
as one of the baron's business agents, should be received at his house, that 
he was not in the least disturbed. Bat M. de Coralth, having heard_ the 
name, wished to see the man who had aided and advised the marquis so 
effectually. He abruptly turned, and as he did so the words he would 
have spoken died upon his lips. He became livid, his eyes seemed to start 
from their sockets, and it was with difficulty that he ejaculated: " He ! " 

" Who ? " inquired the astonished marquis. 

"Look!" 

M. de Valorsay did so, and to his utter amazemenc he perceived a 
numerous party in the rear of the man announced under the name of 
Maumejan. First came Mademoiselle Marguerite, leaning on the arm of 
the white-haired magistrate, and then Madame Ferailleur ; nextM. Isidore 
Fortunat, and finally Chupin — Victor Chupin, resplendent in a handsome, 
bran-new, black dress-suit. 

The marquis could no longer fail to understand the truth. He realized 
who Maumejan really was, and the audacious comedy he had been duped 
by. He was so frightfully agitated that five or six persons sprang forward 
exclaiming: " What is tlie matter, marquis ? Are you ill ? " But he made 
no reply. He felt that he was caught in a trap, and he glanced wildly 
around him seeking for some loop-hole of escape. 

However, the word of command had evidently been given. Suddenly 
all the guests scattered about the various drawing-rooms poured into the 
main hall, and the doors were closed. Then, with a solemnity of manner 
which no one had ever seen him display before, Baron Trigault took the so- 
called Maumejan by the hand and led him into tlie centre of the apartment 
opposite the lofty chimney-piece. "Gentlemen," he began, in a command- 
ing tone, "this is M. Pascal Ferailleur, the honourable man who was 
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falsely accused of cheating at cards at Madame d'Argcles' house. You owe 
him a hearing." 

Pascal was greatly agitated. The strangeness of the situation, the 
certainty of speedy and startling rehabilitation, perhaps the joy of ven- 
geance, the silence, which was so profound that he could hear his own 
panting breath, and the many eyes riveted upon him, all combined to un- 
nerve him. But only for a moment. He swiftly conquered his weakness, 
and surveying his audience with Hashing eyes, he explained, in a clear and 
ringing voice, the shameful conspiracy to obtain possession of the count's 
millions, and the abominable machinations by which Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerite and himself had been victimized. Then when he had finished his 
explanations he added, in a still more commanding voice, " Now look ; you 
can read the culprits' guilt on their faces. One is the scoundrel known to 
you as the Viscount de Coralth, but Paul Violaine is his true name. He 
was formerly an accomplice of the notorious Mascarot ; he is a cowardly 
villain, for he is married, and leaves his wife and children to die of starva- 
tion ! " The Viscount de Coralth fairly bellowed with rage. But Pascal 
did not heed him. " The other criminal is the Marquis de Volarsay," he 
added, in the same ringing tone. There was, moreover, a third culprit who 
would have inspired mingled pity and disgust if any one had noticed 
him shrinking into a corner, terrified and muttering : "It wasn't my fault, 
n j wife compelled me to do it ! " This wa.s General de Foudege. 

Pascal did not mention his name. But it was not absolutely necessary 
he should do so, and .besides, he remembered Marguerite's entreaty respect- 
ing the son. 

However, while the young lawyer was speaking, the marquis had sum- 
moned all his energy and assurauce to his aid. Desperate as his plight 
might be, he would not surrender. " This is an infamous conspiracy," he 
exclaimed. "Baron, you shall atone for this. The man's an impostor! 
■ — he lies ! — all that he says is false ! " 

"Yes, it is fake ! " echoed M. de Coralth. 

But a clamour arose, drowning these protestations, and the most oppro- 
brious epithets could be heard on ever side. 

" How will you prove your assertion V " cried M. de Valorsay. 

"Don't try that dodge on us!" shouted Chupin. "Vantrasson and 
mother Leon have confessed everything." 

"Who defrauded us all with Domingo?" cried several people; and, 
loud above all the others, Kami-Bey bawled out : " To say nothing of the 
fact that the sale of your racing stud was a complete swindle ! " 

Meanwhile, Pascal's former friends and, associates, his brother advocate-; 
and the magistrates who had listened to his first efforts at the bar, crowded 
round him, pressing his hands, embracing himalmost tosullbcation, censuring 
themselves for having suspected him, the very soul of honour, and pleading 
in self-justilication the degenerate ago in which wc live— an age in which 
we daily see those whom wc had considered immaculate suddenly yield to 
temptation. And a murmur of respectful admiration rose from the throng 
when the excitement had subsided a little, and the guests had an oppor- 
tunity to observe Mademoiselle Marguerite, whoso eyes sparkled more 
brightly than ever through her happy tears ; and whose beauty acquired an 
ahnost sublime expression from her deep emotion. 

The wretched Valorsay felt that all was over — that he was irretrievably 
lost. Seized by a blind fury like that which impels a hunted animal to 
turn and face the hounds that pursue him, and bid them defiance, lie con- 
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fronted the throne' with his face distorted with passion, his eyes bloodshot, 
and noun upon his lip? : ho was absolutely frightful in his c;> mCnsm, mured, 
and scorn. "Ah ! will. \us 1 " he exclaimed — " yes. ail that you have just 
hoard is true. I was siukin,. and I me a to save myself as best I could. 
de_ u ..rs cannot be a.o/scts : I started my ail upon a single die. If I had 
won. you would have b:e:i at my feet ; I ut I have lost and you spurn me. 
Cowards ! hypocrites ! that you arc, insult me it you like, but tell me luiv 
many anieag you ail are siiddeiitiy pure and uprialit to have a riuht to 
des. ise me : Aio there a huuured amcim you ? me tiiere even iil'ty ". " 

A mapes; v: hisses moiueinariiy d.vwuod his voice, but as soon as the 
urro.u had ceased, he resumed, sneeiingiy . " All ! the truth wounds you. 
ir.y dear irhr; Is. Bray don't protend to be so distressingly virtuous ! I 
was ruined — mat is the .raig ,;;..,•, siiort of it. Hut what man of you is not 
embarrassed 1 ^ :io anion, \a-a rinds bis income su indent ? Which one of 
you is not enero.. hia_ up u his capital': And when you have come to 
your list iouis, you wid do what I have dioue, or somethiim worse. Do not 
deny it. tor net one among you has a mere uncompromising conscience, 
more morai lanr.k--, or more no nerous aspirations than I once possessed. 
It on are puicuiim what I proesued. You desire what I desired — a life of 
luxury, brief if it must be. but happy — a life of uaiety. wild excitement, 
and dissipation. \o'a. too. have a pas-ion for pleasure and gambling, 
raee-herses. and notorious wonum a table always bountifully spread, 
glasses ever over-t!e»v.bu_ with wine, all the elebd.hts of luxury, and everv- 
thing that grati.ies vent vanity ; .Rut an abyss of shame awaits you at the 
oiid of it all. I am in it now. I await you mere, for there you will surely, 
ueecsutrily, inevitably come. Ah, ha ! you will not then think my down- 
fall so very strange. L.t me pass ! make way ' if you please." 

lie advened with bis lie ad haughtily eicct, and would actually have 
male his escape if a frmlitened servant had not at that moment appeared, 
cryinet : " edonsicui — edeoiskuv le Baron ! a eennuissary of police is down- 
stairs. He? is eoir.ha_ ep. lie lias a warrant ! " 

The nr.opds's frenzied assurance deserted him. He turned even paler 
than he alrea.lv was if that v ere possible, ami reeled like an ox but 
partially stunned by the butcher's hammer. Suddenly a desperate resolu- 
tion ■'ouid be r 'tol in bis eyes, the resolution of the condemned ermbral. 
who, knowin e that lie .aimot eseagi the sea .Void, asceinls ic with a linn slip. 

He hastily approached Barer. Trigault, and asked in a husky voice: 
'•"Will you allow me to be ariesicd in your house, baron ? me — a "\ alorsi.y !" 

It ubd.t have been supposed that the baron had expected this rcprcaeh, 
for with., a: a word lie kd the rnarepiii ami el. de Coralth to a iitt'.e room 
,et the end of the hail, perne 1 idem ia-bele. and closed the door again. 

It was time he did so, tor the commissary of police was ahvady upon the 
threshold. "Which of you uciiehiiieii is the eiatepais ile \ alorsay ? ''' he 
asked. •' Which of you is Bard Yiclaine. i, he. the \ iscount ele — " 

The siiarp ro'vrt of iko-ariaj suddenly me rtupte el him. Everyone at 
once rushed to t..e little room, where the wretched men h d been evmlueted. 
There extended, face upwards, on the iloor. lay the eMaiapiis do Tab rs.iy, 
with bus brains oodng from his iraciuied skull, aid bds vig'nt hanel still 
e hitching a revolver. Be was eh.d. "Ami the other!" cried the 
throng : ■' the other '. 

The open vdido'v. ami a certain rudely ti'rn from its fastenings and 
..-eeiii'eel to tb.e bwur.trado. tohi now ed. ..le Coralth had made his eSe ape. It 
■was not till later that people learned what precautions the baron had taken. 
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On the table in that room he had laid two revolvers, and two packages 
containing ten thousand francs each. The viscount had not hesitated. 
******* 

Pascal Ferailleur and Mademoiselle Marguerite de Chalusse were married 
at the church of Saint Etienne clu Mont, only a few steps from the Rue 
d'Ulm. Those who knew the mystery connected with the bride's parentage 
were greatly astonished when they saw Baron Trigault act as a witness on 
this occasion, in company with the venerable justice of the peace. But 
such was the fact, nevertheless. Treated more and more outrageously by 
his daughter and her husband, separated from his wife, who had nearly lost 
her reason, although her letters were saved, the baron has now-a-days 
found affection and a home with Pascal and Iris wife. He plays cards but 
seldom now — only an occasional game of {'iqurt with Madame Ferailleur, 
and he amuses himself by making her start when she is too long in dis- 
carding, by ejaculating, in a stentorian voice : "'We are wasting precious 
time ! " Sometimes they go out together, to the great astonishment of 
such as chance to meet the puritanical old lady leaning on the barons arm. 
She often goes to visit and console the widow Aordoir, formerly known as 
Lia dArgeles, who now keeps an establishment near Montrouge, where she 
provides poor betrayed and forsaken girls with a home and employment. 
She has yet to receive any token of remembrance from her son. As for 
her husband, she supposes he is dead or in arcerated in some prison. 

It is to Madame Gordon that the Fondeges arc often indebted for bread. 
Obliged to disgorge their plunder, and lei o with no resources save the fifty 
francs a month allowed them by their son, who has been promoted to the 
rank of captain, their poverty is necessarily extreme. Oh! those Pon- 
dages ! M. Fortunat only speaks of them with horror. But he is loud in 
his praises of Madame Marguerite, who repaid him the forty thousand 
francs he had advanced to M. dc Valorsay. lie sneaks in the highest 
terms of Chupin also ; but in this, he is scarcely sincere, for Victor, who 
has been set up in business by Pascal, told him very plainly that he was 
determined not to put his hand to anymore duty work, and ihat expres- 
sion, "dirty work," rankles in M Per tuna t's heart. 

Chupin's resolution did not, however, prevent him from attending the 
trial of Vantrasson and Madame Leon— the former of whom was sentenced 
to hard labour for life, and the latter to ten years' imorisonmenb. Nothing 
is known concerning M. de Coralth ; but his wife has disappeared, to the 
great disappointment of M. Mouchon. As a dentist, I >r. .lodon is success- 
ful. As for M. Wilkie, you can learn anything you wish to know concern- 
ing him in the newspapers, for his sayings, doings, and movements, are con- 
stantly being ehroniek d. The reporters exhaled; ad c.'uc resources of their 
vocabulary in describing his horses, oariiages., and sta' lea, acid the gorgeous, 
liveries of his servants. His changes of residence are always month eed ; 
his brilliant sayiims arc quoted, lie is a social success: lie is admired, 
fondled, and Haltered. He makes a \:oal A ' :;' i he Add. .. Ado world A 

fact he reiens over it hue a king, .ilea all a 1 'o id the wimiAg card 

in the game oi Ac. ! 
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and Penelope 

IV. NOBLE LORDS :— The Mthiciiu live Fuke- Politieal Peers Noble Old Fegies- 
Spiritu.tl TYers— Tbe Sal bii.iriuti Peer— The Fhain-hrepis: Peer- Ceaoliinc Foots— Sporting 
Peers— Spendthrift Fee-?-- Peers wrb.onr Rciituells-Yirtueso Fords— Mad and Miserly Peers 
— Stock Fxchen._e and Liter, try Lords. 

V. YOUNG WIDOWS :— Interesting Widows— Gay Young Widows— Younc Widows 
of Geod Estate — Young Widows who take Hoarders— Young Widows who want Situations — 
Croat Men's Young Widows— Widows -under a C'.end. 

VI. OUR' SILVERED YOUTH. OR NOBLE OLD BOYS :— Political 
Old Pov>— Horsov Old Foes — An M. F. IF — The -.tvio.il Old Fovs— The Old Fov Cricketer- The 
AgrieulturaU'ld Foy— The Wieked OKI boy— the Shabby Old Poy— Tlie Recluse Old Fov— The 
Clevioal Old Fov- A Cuviositv— An Old Courtier. 



"This is a startling book. The volume is expensively and elaborately got up: the writing is 
bitter, unsparing, and extremely eiever. " — Faery fb: -. 

"Mr. Gi-ouville-Murray sparkles very steadily throughout the present volume, and puts to 
excellent use his incomparable knowledge of life and manners, of men and cities, of appearances 
and facts. Of his several descants upon English types. 1 shall only remark that they are 
brilliantly and dashingly written, curious as to their matter, and admirably readable."— i'aa'i. 

' ' >"o one can question the brilliancy of the sketches, nor ji'imi th.it ' Side-Lights ' is aught but 
a fascinating- book The book is destined to make a great noise in the world."— ll : ..'.-.Ai..'- 

Minor. 
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SERIES OF SOCIAL AXD SATIRICAL SKETCHES IX FA1U3 AND TOE PHOVLXCI-S. 

r.Y E. C, GBEXY1LLE-MUKEAY, 
Armor: or "Site Liohts ox En-ousti So.'ttty, i-o. 
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IMPRISONED IN A SPANISH CONVENT- 

AX ENGLISH GIRL'S EXPERIENCES. 

By E. C. GBEXYILLE 31 ITER AY. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH PAGE AND OTHER ENGRAVINGS. 
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PEOPLE I HAVE MET 

By E. i GREXYILLE-MUBRAY. 

l''ll<:r,:'cJ •ri' 7 i ."4 '/-(ik.7 1' •■ Kiuimri . .-.-./Vow Dc*i-: v--' 7 - ■, Fr.r.P. BAEXA?.r>. 



he OVi F,;-', The U-vtor. The Poer.-r. The IV..;'- .1 ,;■. 

he P. ■.«-.- _,-.-. I'he ikirate. The Retired Colonel. I':..- Y euneo r s ■■■ . 

he Fa:.:il\ S.' : tor. 'I'lio Govera ■--. The Chantron. The Gvandino ', ■■ . 

he Cold.. P -.). The Tutor. The UV-.rer. The X. w^ancr L ', 

he Ruh Wi 1 w. I'he thorni-h:^ - -n. The >• .eid:kr ; :'r. The tkitier 

heOniaiueiaMlPire-tor. The Favourite l'.iuX;a\ l.e N.-.-.v an Ko he. T":: ■ Devotee. 

he Old Mail. The > -uiiv. The M.ii '.en Au-.r. 



''Mr. Greriville-Murray's pa r es >y.-rkle with eleven-.." ..n.l vith a ^h.rev/T wit, eon-lie <. r 
.urieal .it ti'e.tes. V--.-.: l-y r.o roe.ms e\-li:.ino a due uiu-reei iti -u , : -he -other \irtue-- of -v. men 
id the sterner exeellenees of men.. Ihe tale: r eh the artist iMr. Ikir-o.ar.U is akin to that . t the 
:thor, and the i\sul: of th.e eonibination is .i : .-ok the.:, e-.ieo : '.ken up. e:.n hardly be laid dov-ui 
ntil the last po__e is ivrn>ed. >' eo'evi'. 

" Ail are -;r a:Xy aeeontu.-.re.l portrait-. The rr.-misin/ >■■:: is perhop- the ' e-r. tkoueU 
le most lnelaiKl-.elv of the >.ries. From first to Li-:, as tvhreht be, exported, the book is well 
ritteu." - S.aiiolo -..'" 

"Mr. G"e:tY:lle-Mur" ,y- -kotelu- are reenuine studio-, and are :ho 'est thinos of th.e kin I 
'.at have been puhk-hed -inoe ' -aeteh.es ^y T»- ' :>- wh.ieh they are -upe-ier in the =- t n-e in 
hieh or: i-t leaky exeeund ehuraeter-po: tr -ok- ire sa-.-rh-r to eorieatu-.u s. '--.>'. .A-.n-'j :,V: . . 

'' All of Mr. Grenviik -Murray - i -rind:- are olevev an-1 life-h.k .-, aivl s.-mo of then-, are iv t 
awovthv of a in. -del »•;-..' \v is ni'-ro hef. le the author^ eves than A.i 11- n- namelv I'-.-.ekerav " — 

An Edition of "PEOPLE I HAVE MET" is published iu small Svo, 
with Sixteen Illustrations, price 6s. 



